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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  deficiency, 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  felt  by  classical 
scholars.  While  there  is  no  want  of  elementary  trea- 
tises on  ancient  geography,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  more  advanced  student  are  fully  answered  by  the 
elaborate  articles  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography^  so  far  as  relates  to  the  details  of  particular 
places  and  coimtries,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  English  language  any  such  historical 
review  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  introductions  to  the  works  of  Mannert,  Ukert,  and 
Forbiger.  But  even  these  treatises,  besides  being  con- 
fined to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  German 
language,  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet  the  demands  of 
either  the  scholar  or  the  geographer  at  the  present  day. 
TJkert's  introductory  volume  was  published  as  far  back 
as  1816,  and  that  of  Mannert  still  earlier,  while  the 
more  recent  work  of  Forbiger  (itself  published  in  1841) 
is  so  disfigured  by  the  accumulation  of  cumbrous  and 
unnecessary  lists  of  names  as  to  be  altogether  repulsive 
to  the  English  reader.  Since  the  date  of  the  works  in 
question,  not  only  has  there  been  a  great  advance  in 
classical  scholarship,  and  the  critical  study  of  the  an- 
cient authorities;  but  still  greater  progress  has  been 
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made  in  the  detailed  examination  of  the  regions  and 
localities  described  by  ancient  geographers,  many  of 
which  were  very  imperfectly  known  in  modem  times 
down  to  a  recent  period.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  disputed  question  in  ancient 
geography  upon  which  some  additional  light  has  not 
been  thrown  by  local  researches  and  investigations 
within  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  following  pages  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  the  results  of  these  recent  inquiries : 
and  while  basing  my  work  in  all  cases  upon  a  careful 
and  critical  examination  of  the  ancient  authorities,  to 
avail  myself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  assistance  to 
be  derived  from  modern  travellers  and  geographers. 
Several  instances  have  occurred  during  the  progress  of 
my  researches,  where  additional  information  of  this 
kind  has  served  to  elucidate  questions  which  were  still 
obscure  when  the  chapters  in  which  they  are  discussed 
were  originally  written. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  a  historical  review, 
such  as  the  one  I  have  attempted  to  give,  of  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  geography  in  ancient  times, 
to  record  the  ideas  formed  and  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  different  authors  from  whom  we  derive 
our  knowledge;  and  with  a  view  to  this  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  every  instance,  so  far  as  possible,  to  arrive 
at  my  conclusions  from  a  conscientious  and  independent 
study  of  the  ancient  authorities  themselves,  before  con- 
sulting or  referring  to  the  comments  and  discussions  of 
modem  writers.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  I  have  been 
materially  aided  by  the  valuable  editions  of  Strabo  by 
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Kramer,  and  of  Pliny  by  Sillig — ^both  of  them  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  three  German  text-books 
above  referred  to — as  well  as  by  the  admirable  edition 
of  the  Geographi  Greed  Minores  edited  by  Dr.  C. 
MuUer,  a  work  which  has  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  all  students  of  ancient  geography. 

In  referring,  as  I  have  done  above,  principally  to  the 
labours  of  the  G-ermans  in  the  same  field  with  myself, 
I  must  not  be  regarded  as  ignoring  what  has  been  done 
in  this  country  and  in  France  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Cooley's  His- 
to^  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  (published  in 
Dr.  Lardner's  CyclopaBdia  in  1833)  contains  a  good 
popular  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geographical  know- 
ledge in  ancient  times ;  but  is  certainly  not  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  classical  scholar.  The  far 
superior  work  of  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin — the  His- 
toire  de  la  GSographie  et  des  DScouvertes  Geogra-- 
phiques — which  was  not  published  until  the  present 
work  was  already  far  advanced — contains  a  sufficiently 
full  review  of  the  whole  subject  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  reader :  but  the  limits  within  which  the  author 
was  necessarily  confined,  in  order  to  include  in  a  single 
volume  the  whole  history  of  geographical  progress 
down  to  our  own  time,  precluded  his  entering  in  detail 
into  many  questions  the  discussion  of  which  formed  an 
essential  part  of  my  own  plan. 

In  one  respect  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  depart 
from  the  example  of  my  German  predecessors,  who  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  treat  separately  of  mathematical 
and  physical  geography,  apart  from  the  descriptive  and 
historical  portions  of  the  subject.     In  a  work  of  which 
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the  historical  form  is  an  essential  character,  it  appeared 
to  me  desirable  to  bring  together  all  portions  of  the 
subject  under  one  view;  so  that  the  reader  might  see 
at  once  the  condition  of  geographical  knowledge  at 
every  successive  period : — say  for  instance  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — instead 
of  having  to  turn  to  several  different  chapters  for  the 
information  he  requires.  The  unity  and  completeness 
thus  given  to  the  successive  portions  of  the  historical 
review  appear  to  me  greatly  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  more  methodical  subdivision. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  such  a  work  as  the 
one  now  submitted  to  the  reader  unavoidably  exposes 
it  to  one  disadvantage.  It  must  of  necessity  comprise 
many  subjects  which  could  not  be  fully  discussed  with- 
out extending  it  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  The 
geography  of  Herodotus  ;  that  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon ;  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  the  voy- 
ages of  Nearchus  and  Hanno — ^might  well  require  a 
volume  to  each  of  them  instead  of  a  chapter:  while 
several  special  topics,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hannibal,  the  landing  of  Caesar  in  Britain,  or  the 
defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany,  have  to  be  dispatched  in 
a  few  pages,  though  each  of  them  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  tracts  and  treatises  amounting  to  a 
little  literature  of  its  own.  In  such  cases  I  have  been 
compelled  to  bring  together  in  a  brief  summary  the 
groimds  of  the  judgement  at  which  I  have  arrived  in 
each  case,  without  being  able  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion as  fully  as  I  could  wish.  If  in  some  cases  I  may 
have  in  consequence  appeared  to  pass  rather  slightly 
over  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  I  can  only  beg 
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my  readers  to  believe  that  this  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  rather  than  from  any  overweening  confidence 
in  my  own  conclusions. 

In  some  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  my  readers 
may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  I  have  left  questions 
misettled,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion,  where  the 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  me  such  as  to  aflford  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  a  decision.  To  both  classes  of 
objections  I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  Cicero — 
adopted  by  Ukert  as  the  motto  of  his  work-*— **  sequimur 
probabilia,  nee  ultra  quam  id  quod  verisimile  occurrerit 
progredi  possumus,  et  refellere  sine  pertinacia,  et  refelli 
sine  iracundia  parati  sumus." 

It  is  only  those  who  have  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  study  of  ancient  geogi*aphy 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
path  of  the  inquirer  at  almost  every  step.  But  these 
difficulties  have  in  many  instances  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  unwillingness  of  modern  writers  to  apply 
to  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  the  same  rules  of 
reasonable  criticism  by  which  they  would  be  guided  in 
other  cases.  Not  only  is  geography  in  its  very  nature 
a  progressive  science,  but  the  slightest  attention  to  its 
history  in  mediaeval  or  modern  times  will  show  that 
the  steps  of  its  progress  are  often  vacillating  and  uncer- 
tain. Vague  and  fluctuating  ideas  concerning  distant 
regions  will  be  found  floating  as  it  were  in  a  dim  haze 
of  twilight  long  before  their  outlines  come  to  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned.  Even  the  most  trustworthy  travellers 
are  compelled  to  rely  to  a  certain  extent  upon  hearsay 
evidence,  in  regard  to  the  countries  or  provinces  that 
they  have  not  themselves  visited ;  and  in  the  case  of 
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less  qualified  observers  it  is  generally  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish what  they  have  really  learnt  from  their  own 
observation  and  what  they  have  derived  from  other 
sources.  Without  recurring  to  the  case  of  Marco  Polo 
and  other  mediaeval  travellers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
turn  to  the  map  of  Central  Africa  as  it  stood  before 
the  time  of  Park  and  Homemann,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  that  great  continent,  and  the 
various  theories  by  which  geographers  sought  to  explain 
or  reconcile  Hhe  statements  of  successive  travellers,  in 
order  to  see  what  difficulties  surround  any  such  attempt 
in  the  absence  of  clear  and  definite  information. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  even  in  modern  times,  where 
the  information  of  the  geographer  is  derived  frt)m  the 
statements  of  trustworthy  observers  and  scientific  tra- 
vellers, far  more  does  it  apply  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  geographer.  Voyages  and  travels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploration  were  almost  entirely  unknown  :  and 
he  had  to  pick  up  his  information  as  best  he  could  from 
the  accounts  of  merchants  and  casual  travellers.  The 
inaccuracy  of  these  reports,  and  the  consequent  vague- 
ness of  the  statements  derived  from  them,  is  frequently 
pointed  out  by  ancient  writers.  But  they  had  nothing 
else  to  fall  back  upon,  and  no  means  of  correcting  them 
by  more  accurate  observations. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  this  obvious  consideration,  it 
has  been  too  much  the  custom  in  modem  times  to  treat 
the  ancient  writers  on  this  subject  as  if  they  possessed 
an  authority  to  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled. 
Instead  of  at  once  drawing  the  line,  as  would  be  done 
without  hesitation  in  the  case  of  a  mediaeval  writer, 
between  what  was  accurate  and  trustworthy  and  what 
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was  vague  and  inaccurate,  the  most  fanciful  suggestions 
have  been  made  and  ingenious  theories  invented  to 
account  for  what  was  simply  erroneous.  Even  the 
supposition  of  vast  physical  changes  has  been  intro- 
duced or  adopted,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  Hero- 
dotus or  Strabo  can  have  made  a  mistake.  It  has  been 
my  endeavour  in  the  following  pages,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  exercise  a  discriminating  judgement  in  sifting  truth 
from  falsehood ;  and  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  real 
merits  of  successive  writers,  to  discard  without  scruple 
those  statements  where  they  have  been  obviously  mis- 
led by  imperfect  information,  or  by  adherence  to  a 
mistaken  theory. 

The  historical  form  of  the  present  work  necessarily 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition.  Nor  have  I 
been  careful  to  avoid  this.  Many  persons  will,  I  believe, 
take  up  particular  chapters  of  the  book  who  will  shrink 
from  the  labour  of  perusing  the  whole  :  and  I  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  each  successive  portion 
— especially  the  reviews  of  the  different  leading  authors 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy — as 
complete  in  itself  as  possible.  No  English  book,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  contains  a  similar  analysis  of  these  well- 
known  authors,  who  are  too  often  quoted  for  detached 
statements  by  writers  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  their  real  authority  and  value. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  many 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  of  the  present  day  for 
having  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  of  Greek  names. 
I  must  confess  myself  one  of  those  who  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  the  changes  recently  introduced :  changes 
that  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  form  a  permanent  or 
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established  system.  But,  independent  of  my  own  pre- 
ference for  the  system  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
from  my  youth,  two  considerations  would  in  themselves 
have  deterred  me  from  introducing  any  such  innova- 
tions in  the  present  work.  The  one  is  that  as  my 
subject  included  Roman  as  well  as  Greek  geography, 
I  should  have  had  to  follow  two  different  systems  of 
orthography  in  different  portions  of  the  book,  and  to 
write  the  same  names  in  two  different  modes,  according 
as  I  was  reviewing  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  author.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  as  the  book  now  presented  to  the 
reader  is,  from  its  nature,  in  some  degree  a  supplement 
to  the  two  valuable  Dictionaries  of  Ancient  Biography 
and  Geography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  all  scholars,  I  should  have  been 
unwilling  to  deviate  from  the  practice  which  has  been 
there  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  orthography  of  oriental  names, 
which  are  necessarily  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  I  have  contented  myself  with  writing 
them  as  I  found  them  in  the  authority  before  me,  or  in 
the  case  of  well-known  names  in  the  mode  commonly 
received.  Having  no  knowledge  myself  of  any  of  the 
oriental  languages,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attempt 
to  follow  any  imiform  system  in  this  respect. 

The  present  work,  like  those  of  Mannert  and  Ukert, 
is  confined  to  the  geography  of  the  ancient  world  as 
known  to  us  through  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  In  the 
very  brief  introductory  chapter,  I  have  only  touched 
upon  that  of  other  nations  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  at  the  earliest  period 
when  we  have  any  information  concerning  it.     To  in- 
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vestigate  the  details  of  the  geographical  knowledge — 
limited  as  it  undoubtedly  was — possessed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians or  Assyrians,  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  my 
subject,  and  is  a  task  for  which  I  feel  myself  entirely 
incompetent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
maps  inserted  in  these  volumes  are  not  designed  in 
any, degree  to  supply  the  place  of  an  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Greography,  but  solely  to  illustrate  the  particular  sub- 
jects discussed,  or  to  bring  more  distinctly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  the  general  outline  of  the  geogra- 
phical systems  formed  by  successive  writers,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  extract  these  from  their  writings  alone. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  maps,  I  have  derived  the 
greatest  assistance  from  the  series  of  those  contributed 
by  Dr.  C.  Miiller  to  the  valuable  "  Atlds  of  Ancient 
Geography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Grove ; "  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  strongest 
manner  my  sense  of  the  obligations  that  I  owe  him. 
Scarcely  less  valuable  is  the  aid  I  have  received  from 
his  admirable  edition  of  the  Geographi  Greed  Minores 
(already  referred  to),  without  which  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  have  executed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  portions  of  my  work  relating  to 
the  writers  in  question. 
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Note, — I  am  aware  that  I  may  i^pear  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  in 
preaenting  the  reader  with  a  map  purporting  to  represent  the  voyage  of  Ulysses, 
when  I  have  expressed  in  the  body  of  my  work  my  conviction  that  Homer  had  no 
such  map  present  to  his  mind,  and  did  not  attempt  to  embody  in  any  definite 
form  his  vagae  poetical  conceptions  of  the  wanderings  of  his  hero  from  land  to 
land  and  from  one  mythical  island  to  another.  But  snoh  a  representation  has  been 
so  generally  inserted  in  all  treatises  on  ancient  geogmphy,  and  discnssions  of 
what  is  termed  Homeric  geography,  that  I  thought  some  readers  would  complain 
of  its  absence ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  assist  them  in  following  the  narrative 
in  the  text,  and  rcoalUng  to  their  minds  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  localities 
mentioned.  It  will  at  least  bring  clearly  before  their  eyes  the  utter  absence  of  all 
relation  with  the  real  localities  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  those  mentioned 
by  Homer  were  brought  in  connection  by  local  tradition  and  the  perverse  in- 
genuity of  commentators. 

With  regard  to  the  two  maps  attempting  to  represent  the  idc»  of  the  world  as 
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formed  by  Ilocatfons  and  Homdotus,  I  have  not  deviated  from  tho  oustomorj 
mode  of  repieBonting  the  two  contincnta  of  Enropo  and  Asia,  and  tho  Modi- 
tcminean  Sea,  in  accordance  with  their  true  position.  Tho  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  3Iedltorrancan  introduced  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  rest  upon  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  its  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  map  of  the  world  according  to  Heoatnus  is  in 
great  measure  conjectural,  for  which  reason  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  rough 
and  general  outline.  Even  for  that  of  Herodotus,  though  the  historian  has 
furnished  us  with  many  valuable  materials,  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  text,  there  remains  mucii  to  be  filled  up  by  conjecture,  and  many  difficulties 
that  cannot  bo  solved  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
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§  1.  The  study  of  Geography,  like  that  of  Astronomy,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  necessary  concomitant  of  civilization,  but  will 
be  found  to  have  been  pursued  more  or  less  by  differentiations 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position.  No  people 
that  have  made  even  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  towards 
cultivation  and  enlightenment  can  have  failed  to  direct  their 
attention  towards  those  heavenly  bodies  which  so  much  in- 
fluence the  condition  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  which 
determine  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  afford  the  only 
natural  measures  of  time.  Hence  astronomy,  in  a  rude  and 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
ages  among  all  nations  that  were  not  utterly  barbarous ;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  and 
attained  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection  among  the  earliest 
nations  of  antiquity,  whose  civilization  we  have  any  means  of 
estimating.  But  while  the  natural  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the  Assyrians — their 
open  plains  and  starry  cloudless  skies — were  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  direct  their  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  this  study, 
it  was  otherwise  with  geography.  In  all  these  cases  their 
civilization  was  eminently  local  in  its  character.  Derived  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  peculiar  local  circumstances  in 
which  it  grew  up,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  confined  by  the 
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influence  of  those  circumstances  within  the  same  original 
limits.  Egypt  especially  retained  through  all  the  ages  of 
its  early  greatness  the  same  isolated  character  that  China 
continued  to  hold  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  ambitious  monarchs,  who  for  a  time  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
Asia,  produced  no  permanent  result:  and  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  when  it  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,  was 
still  limited  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  it  had  been  eighteen 
centuries  before. 

The  same  thing  was  the  case,  though  to  a  less  degree,  with 
the  monarchies  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  Assyrians,  which 
successively  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  The  Assyrians,  indeed,  extended  their  dominion  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Asia,  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Cyprus, 
but  th^ir  peculiar  civilization  was  confined  to  the  district  in 
which  it  arose,  and  a  few  isolated  monuments  alone  attest  their 
early  connection  with  any*  other  nations  or  countries. 

Greography  indeed  may,  in  a  certain  restricted  sense,  be 
regarded  as  applying  even  to  that  limited  knowledge  of  one's 
own  country  and  its  natural  features  and  boundaries,  which 
every  man  of  cultivated  intelligence  must  inevitably  possess. 
But  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  it  extends  beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  and  comprises  other  countries,  and  a  more  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  it  approaches  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  science.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  not  only  possessed  what  may  be  called  an  accurate 
geographical  knowledge  of  Egypt ;  but  that  they  had  acquired 
at  least  general  information  concerning  other  countries  that 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  those  that  adjoined 
them  on  the  East.  But  how  far  they  may  have  attained  to 
anything  like  a  definite  geographical  idea  of  any  of  those 
more  distant  lands,  and  their  relative  position,  is  a  question 
that  must  be  left  to  Egyptologers  to  determine;  if  indeed 
there  exist  the  materials  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion on  the  subject. 
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Commercial  relations,  which  in  almost  all  countries  hare 
been  the  precursors  of  geographical  knowledge,  could  have 
produced  but  little  effect  of  the  kind  in  Egjrpt  Maritime  com- 
merce was  indeed  almost  wholly  wanting:  for  the  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  entertained,  in  all  ages,  a  deeply  rooted  aversion 
for  the  sea  and  all  maritime  pursuits;  and  though  the  pro« 
ductions  of  distant  lands  were  brought  to  them  by  their  neigh- 
bours the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  also  by  caravans  across 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  this  mode  of  traffic  would  hardly  lead  to 
any  increased  information  concerning  the  countries  from  which 
they  were  derived. 

§  2.  The  earliest  nation  of  which  the  literature  has  survived, 
that  of  the  Jews,  was  almost  as  much  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  other  races,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  position,  combined 
with  its  peculiar  institutions,  as  were  the  Egyptians.  The 
special  character  of  their  literature  was  also  such  as  to  afford 
little  opportunity  for  any  expositions  of  a  scientific  nature : 
and  while  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain 
numerous  geographical  details  concerning  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  there  is  nothing  that  affords  any  idea 
of  the  general  notions  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  or  the  extent 
of  their  geographical  horizon.  The  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  indeed  an  ethnological 
document  of  the  highest  interest,  as  embodying  the  earliest 
traditions  concerning  the  relations  and  affinities  of  the  different 
nations  and  races  of  men  known  to  its  author ;  but  it  conveys 
no  information  as  to  their  geographical  position ;  nor  must  it 
be  hastily  assumed  that  the  writer  had  any  definite  ideas  upon 
this  subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
name  of  Javan  was  the  same  as  is  found  in  Greek  mythology 
in  the  form  laon  or  Ion,  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  race. 
But  it  had  certainly  no  local  connection  with  the  people 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  ^gean,  who  were  designated 
by  that  appellation  in  the  time  of  Herodotus:  and  whether 
it  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  Hellenic  race  generally,  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Asia  Minor, — 
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in  which  sense  it  appears  to  haye  been  employed  at  a  later 
period, — we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

Bnt  whatever  may  have  been  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Hebrews,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  had  little,  if  any, 
influence  upon  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter,  indeed,  be* 
lieved  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  the 
elementary  principles  of  geometry;^  they  probably  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  the  invention  of  the  gnomon,  or  sun- 
dial, as  well  as  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours.^ 
But  these  scientific  inventions  were  certainly  not  introduced 
into  Greece  until  long  after  the  period  when  our  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  gives  us  the  means  of  judging  for  our- 
selves of  their  attainments  in  geography.  The  results  of  such 
an  inquiry,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact  that  their  geographical  knowledge  in  the  earliest  ages  was 
limited  to  the  countries  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  to  the  group  of  nations  that  surrounded  the  Mgean  Sea. 
All  beyond  was  vague  and  indefinite:  derived  from  hearsay 
reports,  imperfectly  understood,  or  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fancies  and  fables  of  poetical  origin. 

§  3.  There  was,  however,  one  people  which  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization,  that 
calls  for  more  especial  notice  in  this  place.  The  Phoenicians, 
unlike  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  were  essentially  a 
commercial  and  seafaring  people;  and  the  earliest  notices  of 
them  that  we  find,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature, 
concur  in  representing  them  as  skilful  and  daring  navigators, 
capable  of  conducting  long  voyages,  and  bringing  back  the 
productions  of  distant  countries  to  exchange  with  their  more 
sedentary  neighbours.  Unfortunately  their  native  literature 
has  utterly  perished,  and   their   early  history  is   a  blank. 


*  Herodotus,  ii.  109. 

*  This  is  expreasly  stated  by  Hero- 
dotiiB  (Le,),  Other  writers,  however, 
ascribed  the  inyention  of  the  gnomon 


to  Anaximandcr,  who  lived  in  the  6th 
century,  b.c.  Probably  he  was  in 
reality  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
Greece. 
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Whether  or  not  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  tradition 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  the  original  abode  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  on  the  Erythraean  Sea,  from  whence  they  migrated 
to  the  tract  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  which  they 
inhabited  in  historical  times,  "  and  immediately  betook  them- 
selres  to  long  royages,  freighting  their  ships  with  the  wares 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria ; "  *  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin 
of  thi£(  peculiar  tendency,  which  so  remarkably  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  Semitic  nations.  To  a  certain  extent, 
indeed,  its  causes  are  not  far  to  seek  Confined  to  a  narrow 
sea-board,  and  excluded  from  all  extension  of  their  territory 
towards  the  interior  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  at  the 
same  time  afforded  them  abundant  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to 
maritime  pursuits :  and  the  similar  instances  of  Amalfi, 
Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  middle  ages,  show  how  easily 
even  a  scanty  population,  beginning  with  very  limited  re- 
sources, but  devoting  all  their  energies  to  maritime  commerce, 
may  attain  to  a  marked  superiority  over  all  their  rivals. 

But  the  extent  of  that  commerce  and  the  length  of  the 
distant  voyages  which  we  find  them  undertaking  at  this  early 
period,  as  compared  with  what  were  customary  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  even  in  a  more  advanced 
condition,  undoubtedly  present  a  perplexing  problem,  which 
we  have  no.  means  of  solving.  The  earliest  notices  which  we 
find  of  them  in  the  Hebrew  literature  represent  them  as  being, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  (about  b.c.  1000),  already 
fiLTnilmr  with  the  voyage  to  Tarshish,  by  which  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  we  are  to  understand  the  region  in  the  south  of 
Spain  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  early  ages  as  Tartessus.^ 


*  Herodotus  i.  1.  (The  same  etate- 
ment  is  repeated  in  Tii.  89.)  This  tra- 
dition has  been  adopte^  as  authentic, 
or  as  resting  upon  a  basis  of  truth  by 
several  mraem  writers,  including 
Movers  (Die  Phdnizier,  book  i.  ch.  ii.)* 
while   G^erSy   among   whom   lb   Mr. 


Kenrick  (Phanicia,  p.  52)^  reject  it  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 

*  Tliis  subject  is  fully  investigated 
by  Mr.  Twisloton,  in  his  article 
Tabshism,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Biblical  AniiquUies,  vol.  iii. 
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It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  that  one  of  the  earliest 
of  their  colonial  settlements,  of  which  the  date  can  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty,  was  that  of  Gradeira,  or  Grades, 
in  the  district  thns  designated,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  a  period  as  early  as  b.g.  1100.  It  is  singular  that, 
according  to  the  traditions  preserved  to  ns,  this  distant  colony 
preceded  any  of  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  Utica,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  established  a  few  years  later ;  while 
Carthage,  which  was  destined  to  attain  to  so  proud  a  pre* 
eminence  oyer  all  other  Phoenician  colonies,  was  not  founded 
till  near  three  hundred  years  later.* 

Unfortunately  the  dates  thus  transmitted  to  us  rest  upon 
very  doubtful  authority;  but  the  testimony  of  the  earliest 
extant  Greek  literature,  in  the  form  of  the  Homeric  poems,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  were  at 
that  remote  period  the  principal  traders  and  navigators  in  the 
iEgean  Sea  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  combined,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  the  earliest 
voyagers,  the  two  objects  of  trade  and  piracy,  especially  for 
the  kidnapping  of  slaves.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their 
evil  practices  in  this  respect,  it  seems  clear  that  they  possessed 
at  this  time  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  seas  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  familiar,  and  thus  became  the  intermediaries 
through  whom  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Babylonia  passed  into  Greece.  It  was  through  the  same 
channel  that  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  various 
productions  of  more  distant  lands,  such  as  ivory  and  frankin- 
cense, both  of  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

Nor  were  the  Phoenicians  engaged  only  in  the  transport  of 


'  According  to  the  anonymoiiB  author 
of  the  treatise  On  Wondert,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  bat  probably 
about  a  oentury  later,  Utica  was 
founded  2S7  years  before  Carthage,  a 
statement  he  professes  to  have  derived 
from  Tyrian  records  (De  Mirab.  §  134). 
Unfortunately  the  date  of  Carthage 
itself  is  not  Imown  with  certainty,  and 


the  conclusion  adopted  by  Movers  (Dm 
Phdniner,  vol.  ii.  pt  ii  pp.  150-157) 
and  Mr.  Kenrick  (Phasnicia^  p.  145) 
of  B.C.  813  is  admitted  to  rest  only  on 
a  balance  of  evjdence.  The  statement 
that  Gadeira  was  settled  a  ^  few  yean  " 
before  Utica  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Velleius  Paterculus  (I  2). 
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foreign  commodities.  Among  the  productions  of  their  own 
coasts  was  the  shell-fish^  j&om  which  they  learnt  at  a  very  early 
period  the  art  of  extracting  the  purple  dye,  for  which  they 
were  faifious  in  all  ages,  and  of  which  the  Tyrians  continued  to 
be  the  chief  manufacturers  even  under  the  Boman  Empire. 
Glass  also  was  an  article  extensively  manufactured  by  them, 
so  that  its  invention  was  by  some  authors  ascribed  to  the 
Sidonians;  and  richly  embroidered  robes  and  garments  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  work  of 
Sidonian  artists.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  able  to  furnish  to 
Solomon  skilled  artificers  and  artisans  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  work  requisite  either  for  the  construction  or  ornament 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.^  In  all  the  ornamental  arts  indeed 
the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  as  much  in 
advance  of  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were  of  the  Greeks. 

§  4.  That  this  extensive  commerce  must  have  led  to  a  wide 
expansion  of  the  geographical  horizon  amongst  the  Phoenicians^ 
as  compared  with  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Hebrews,  may  be  assumed  as  certain.  But  what  were  the  real 
extent  and  limits  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  how  far 
it  was  embodied  in  a  distinct  geographical  form,  are  questions 
which,  from  the  total  loss  of  the  Phoenician  literature,  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  answer.  While  we  find  in  the  earliest  Greek 
records  many  vague  and  dimly-traced  ideas  as  to  the  wonders 
of  "  the  fiu*  west,"  which  are  in  all  probability  derived  from 
Phoenician  sources,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  definite  allusion  is 
found  to  the  countries  in  which  that  people  had  already  esta- 
blished themselves,  long  before  the  date  that  can  be  plausibly 
assigned  to  the  earliest  remains  of  the  Greek  literature.  Not 
only  is  the  name  of  Tartessus  not  found  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
but  the  whole  of  that  cycle  of  myths,  which  was  in  later  times 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Greek  deity  Herakles,  but 


*  Seo  1  Kings  vii. ;  2  Chrun.  ii. 
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nnquestionably  belonged  originally  to  the  Tynan  god  Melkarth^ 
is  conspicuously  wanting.  No  allusion  is  found  to  the  island 
of  Erytheia  and  the  triple-headed  Geryones  with  his  herds  of 
cattle,  or  to  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  or  the 
Columns  of  Herakles.  The  name  of  Atlas  is  indeed  found,  but 
with  nothing  whatever  to  connect  him  with  the  mountain  that 
subsequently  bore  his  name,  or  with  the  local  habitatioa 
assigned  him  on  the  straits  that  led  into  the  western  ocean.^ 

Whatever  ideas  the  Greeks  may  have  derived  from  the 
Phoenicians  concerning  the  western  portions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  of  so  vague  and  floating  a  character,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  assumed  any  geographical  form ;  and 
they  certainly  afford  us  no  clue  to  what  may  have  been  the 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  Phoenicians  themselves.  With 
regard  to  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  derived 
no  ideas  at  all.  Though  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  with  the  distant 
regions  of  the  East  is  still  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
among  Oriental  scholars,  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that 
they  received  the  commodities  of  India  and  other  distant 
lands,  either  direct  from  the  countries  themselves,  or  more 
probably  from  an  intermediate  entrepot  in  Arabia,  as  we  shall 
find  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  at  a  much  later  period.^  In 
this  respect  indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Venetians  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  have 
constituted  the  only  channel  through  which  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  western  nations. 
As  we  learn  from  the  Hebrew  writings  that  this  was  the  case 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  (b.c.  1000),®  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  not  the  slightest  trace  or  allusion  in  any  form  is 


'  This  point  wiU  be  more  fully  ex- 
amined in  the  next  chapter. 

'  On  this  subject  I  mu»t  refer  my 
readers  to  the  learned  and  able  articles 
on  Tahshish  and  Ophir,  by  Mr. 
Twisleton,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bibl 
Ofogr.j  where  the  wholn  question  will 
be  found  fcdly  investigated. 


•  This  appears  from  the  weU-known 
passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings, 
ch.  xxii.  The  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  belongs  of 
course  to  a  much  later  period,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
B.a 
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to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  poems  to  those  regions  of  the  far 
East,  which  were  to  the  Greeks  in  all  subsequent  ages  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  marvel  and  of  mystery. 

The  only  geographical  notion — vague  and  floating  as  it  was 
— which  must  have  been  derived  by  the  early  Greeks  from 
this  source,  was  that  of  the  Ethiopians — ''burnt  or  black 
men" — a  nation  with  whom  the  Egjrptians  had  long. been 
familiar,  and  of  whom  the  knowledge  probably  passed  from 
them  through  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  Through  the 
Egyptians  also  must  have  come  the  fable  of  a  race  of  Pygmies, 
situated  apparently  in  the  South  of  Afirica,  on  the  Ocean 
stream,  and  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the  cranes  that 
visited  their  country  as  immigrants  from  the  North.^ 

§  5.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Phoenician  commerce, 
even  if  there  were  more  trustworthy  materials  than  are  really 
available  for  such  an  inquiry.  But  two  of  the  articles  which 
the  Greeks  unquestionably  derived  from  them,  and  which  they 
were  supposed  to  import  froni  some  of  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  known  world,  require  a  special  mention  in  this  place, 
from  their  connection  with  geographical  questions  that  we 
shall  find  recurring  at  almost  every  stage  of  our  future  investi- 
gations. Tin  and  amber,  two  products  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
almost  wholly  unknown  within  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,^ 
were  certainly  both  of  them  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
both  cases  there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  had  been 
introduced  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians.  Tin,  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  eassUeros^  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  poems,^  and  although  its  use  as  a  separate  metal 
would  always  be  limited  in  extent,  it  was  employed  from  a 


'  The  passagres  in  the  Homeric 
poems  which  refer  to  the  Ethiopians 
and  the  Pygmies  wiU  he  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 

*  Amber  is  found,  though  in  small 
quantities,  near  Catania  in  Sicily ;  but 
uo  notice  of  this  is  found  in  any  ancient 


author,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have 
certainly  been  unknown  in  ancient 
times. 

•  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  25, 34 ;  xviii.  474, 
564.  Its  ready  fusibility  is  alluded  to 
by  Hesiod,  Tlieogon.  v.  862. 
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very  early  period  as  an  alloy  of  copper,  its  mixtiire  with  which 
produced  the  compound  now  known  as  bronze,  so  valuable 
from  its  superior  hardness,  and  which  on  that  account  was 
extensively  used  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

But  there  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  this  tin  was  procured  by  the  Phoeniciaiis 
in  early  ages.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  long 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  is  certain  that  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  source  from  which  the  tin  used  by  the  nations 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  supplied,  was  from  certain  islands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  known  to  the  Greeks  by  name  as  the 
Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  but  the  situation  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Herodotus,*  and  probably  also  to  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Later  information  however  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
islands  thus  designated  were  the  Scilly  Islands,  together  with 
the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  which  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  larger  island  of  the  same  group,  and  from  which 
in  reality  aU  the  tin  was  procured.**  No  allusion  to  these 
islands  is  however  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  nor  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Herodotus,  and  it  is  probable  that  for 
centuries  the  Greeks  continued  to  receive  their  supplies  of 
this  important  metal  from  the  Phoenicians  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  locality  from  which  it  was  derived.  That  people  were 
also  from  very  early  ages  distinguished  for  their  skill  as 
workers  in  metals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  front 
them  the  Greeks  first  learnt  the  art  of  making  bronze,  and 
probably  in  the  first  instance  imported  all  articles  composed 
of  that  metal  ready  manufactured.* 


<  He  says  distinctly  that  he  has  no 
knowleiige  of  the  iulands  called  Casbi- 
ieiides,  from  which  tin  was  brought 
(iiL  115).  But,  he  adds,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  well  as  amber,  it  was  broaght 
from  tbe  extreme  regions  of  the  world. 

»  No  tin  is  found  in  the  Scilly 
Islands,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  OYcr 
was  produced  there ;  but  the  occurrence 
of  this  group  of  islands  so  near  to  the 


mainland  naturally  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition  that  the  whole  were  connected 
together. 

Tin  is  also  found  in  considemble 
quantities  in  Devonshire ;  but  traai  its 
inland  position  on  the  borders  of  Dart- 
moor, this  is  much  less  likely  to  have 
attracU'd  the  attention  of  traders  tH^n 
that  of  ComwaU. 

*  Homer  distinguishes  Sidon  by  the 
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But  however  conclusive  is  the  evidence  that  this  was  the 
quarter  from  which  the  supply  of  tin  was  derived  in  historical 
ages,  many  writers  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Phoenicians  could  have  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
such  remote  islands  at  the  very  early  period  when  tin  and 
bronze  were  certainly  known  both  to  them  and  to  the  Greeks. 
Hence  some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  derived  their 
supplies  in  the  first  instance  from  Spain  itself,  where  tin  is 
also  found,  though  in  comparatively  small  quantities.'  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  appears  to  be,  that  tin  is 
not  found  in  the  sotUh  of  Spain,  with  which  alone  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  any  direct  trade ;  but  in  the  interior,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  province  of  Galicia,  from  which  it  would  be 
nearly  as  difficult  to  bring  it  to  Gades,  as  from  Cornwall  or 
the  adjacent  islands.^  But,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  on  this  supposition  the  idea  could  have  arisen  of  it#*being 
brought  from  "  the  Tin  Islands ;"  a  notion  which  we  find  gene- 
rally established  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  have  any  geo- 
graphical information  on  the  subject  at  all. 


epithet  <^  "abounding  in  bronze** 
(voA^XA^^f t  Odyss.  zv.  425) ;  and  the 
great  works  in  that  metal  presented  by 
Miram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  the  temple  of 
Solomon  bear  the  strongest  testimony 
to  their  proficiency  in  the  art. 

At  a  later  period  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etrascans)  were  also  renowned  for 
their  skiU  as  workers  in  bronze,  and 
objects  manufactured  by  them  were  to 
aome  extent  imported  into  Greece ;  but 
no  such  intercourse  can  be  carried  back 
to  the  Homeric  age. 

^  Concerning  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  tin  in  Spain,  see  The  CkuHle- 
ridett  by  Dr.  O.  Smith  (8?o.  Lond. 
1863),  p.  45.  In  ancient  times  Posi- 
donius  asserted  that  it  was  found  in 
abundance  among  the  Artabri,  who 
occupied  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  peninsula  (the  modem  Galicia); 
and  Fiiny  states  that  it  was  found  in 
Lusitania  and  Galliecia,  which  he 
erroneously  regards  as  disproving  the 
popular  notion    that  it  was  brought 


from  certain  islands  in  the  ocean. 
(Plin.  H.  N.,  xxxiv.  16,  §  156;  Posi- 
donius  ap.  Btrab.  iii.  2,  p.  147.) 

*  Tin  was  also  found  in  Lusitania, 
and  is  stiU  met  with  in  Portugal,  but 
only  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  it  would  be  little  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  only  other  country  in  Europe 
where  tin  occurs  in  any  quantity  is 
Bohemia,  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  inland  position, 
rendered  it  one  of  tlie  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  Europe:  so  that  it  was  un- 
known, till  a  late  period,  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  wlicn 
they  became  acquainted  with  it  they 
had  no  suspicion  of  its  metallic  wealth. 

The  supposition  that  the  Phoenician 
tin  was  brought  fr6m  India  is  now 
generally  discarded,  and  may  be  safely 
set  aside  as  untenable.  It  is  not  found 
in  any  port  of  India  neaier  than  the 
Malay  peninsula. 
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Whether  or  not  their  supplies  were  really  derived  in  the 
first  instance  from  Cornwall^  or  from  some  part  of  Spain,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Gades  always  continued  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  tin  trade ;  it  was  from  thence  that  the  Phoenician  colonists, 
and  in  later  times  the  Carthaginians,  made  their  adyenturous 
voyages  to  the  British  Islands ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
came  to  be  supposed  that  the  Cassiterides  were  connected  with 
Spain,  a  notion  which  became  so  firmly  fixed  in  men's  minds 
that  they  were  described  by  geographers  in  much  later  times 
as  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  any  hint  of  their  connection  either  with  Britain  or 
Gaul.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  thus  that  they  are 
represented  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  even  by  Ptolemy,  long 
after  Britain  itself  was  familiar  to  the  Bomans.^ 

This  fact  appears  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  view 
adoptA  by  some  modem  writers  that  the  British  tin  was  in 
very  early  times  brought  overland  through  Gaul  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Narbo  and  Massilia,  and  was  imported  from  tlience 
by  the  Phoenicians.^  That  such  was  the  case  in  later  times, 
when  the  Greek  republic  of  Massilia  had  gradually  extended 
its  commercial  relations  through  Gaul  to  the  Ocean,  there  can 
be  no  dispute ;  but  to  maintain  that  this  was  the  route  followed 
by  the  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  is  contrary  to  all 
the  information  we  have  on  the  subject.  All  accounti^  point 
to  Gades  as  the  mart  for  tin,^  and  the  port  from  which  the  long 
voyage  to  the  Tin  Islands  was  undertaken ;  while  we  have  no 
account  of  the  Phoenicians  trading  with  the  southern  coasts  of 


•  Strabo.  iU.  5/§  11,  p.  175 ;  Ptol.  iL 
6,  §  76. 

^  This  view  waa  especially  main- 
tained by  Sir  6.  G.  Lewis  in  his 
HUtory  of  Ancient  Astronomy^  (pp. 
450-455).  Tlie  arguments  on  the 
other  side  are  well  brought  together  by 
Mr.  Twislcton,  in  the  article  Takshish 
already  cited,  p.  1439. 

'  In   the  account  of  the  Phoenician 


more  than  100  years  before  the  birth 
of  Herodotus,  Tarshish  is  spoken  of  as 
the  mart  for  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 
The  authorities  followed  by  Avienua 
represent  **  the  Tartessians"  as  trading 
from  an  early  period  with  the  Tin 
Islands,  where  probably  the  Phoenician 
oolonidts  of  Ghades  are  meant  ( Avienoa 
De  Ora  MaritivM,  v.  113);  but  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  expres- 


trade  given  by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  ■   sions  of  so  late  and  inuocurate  a  writer. 
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Ganly  or  having  any  settlement  near  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone, 
which  could  serve  as  the  emporium  for  so  important  a  trade  as 
that  in  question. 

§  6.  Another  product  which  was  certainly  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  very  early  days^  and  the  introduction  of  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  is  amber ;  an  object  that 
was  in  the  earliest  days  much  sought  after  as  an  ornament, 
and  that  continued  even  in  later  times  to  attract  an  amount  of 
attention  wholly  disproportioned  to  its  estimation  at  the  present 
day.  Here  again,  while  the  substance  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems,^  not  the  least  clue  is  afforded  to  the 
locality  from  which  it  came.  But  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
the  tradition  had  come  to  be  firmly  established  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  banks  of  a  great  river  called  the  Eridanus, 
which  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean ;  and  though  the  historian 
is  disposed  to  reject  this  statement,  as  not  resting  upon  ade- 
quate authority,  he  admits  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
amber,  like  tin,  was  brought  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  eartL*  The  fact  was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  amber  is  found 
almost  exclusively  on  the  northern  shores  of  Germany,  and 
much  the  most  extensively  on  those  of  the  Baltic,  though  it 
occurs  also  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Sleswig  and  the  adjacent  islands.*^  But  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians  actually  made  the 
voyage  to  the  Baltic,  and  brought  amber  from  thence,  than 
that  they  visited  Cornwall  in  quest  of  tin.    In  later  times  the 


*  That  the  sabstance  called  in 
Homer  **  electrum "  (ff Aeicrpoi')  is,  in 
aome  instances  at  least  (Odyss.  zv. 
460 ;  xnii.  296)  no  other  tban  amber, 
appears  to  me  certain,  notwithstanding 
the  arj^unents  that  have  been  urged  on 
tiie  o&er  side.  The  recent  discovery 
of  amber  beads  in  large  quantities  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  MycensB  lends  a 
strong  corroboration  to  this  view,  and 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  amber  was 
imparted  into  Greece  in  very  early 
ages.  (Schliemann 's  Mycense  and 
Tirym,  pp.  203,  245.)    Necklaces  of 


gold  and  amber  beads,  almost  precisely 
similar  to  those  described  in  the 
Odyssey,  have  been  found  also  in 
Etruscan  tombs  of  early  date.  (Abeken, 
Mittd  Italien,  p.  271.) 

'  Herodot.  iii.  115. 

*  TTiis  was  overlooked  by  Sir  G.  O. 
Lewis,  who  in  his  discuHsion  of  this 
subject  assumes  that  amber  was  pro- 
duced only  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 
{Hist,  of  Ancient  Astronomy ^  pp.  457- 
466.)  Concerning  the  extent  of  its 
occurrence  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  see  Bedslob's  7%We,  p.  26. 
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trade  was  carried  on  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  overland ; 
and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  oase 
in  the  earliest  times  also.  It  is  certain  indeed  that,  while  the 
original  form  of  the  tradition  concerning  the  Eridanus  appears 
to  be  that  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a  river  flowing 
into  the  northern  ocean,  it  had  at  an  early  period  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  river  Padus  of  Northern  Italy ;  with  which 
the  myth  of  Phaethon  and  his  sisters,  whose  tears  were  changed 
into  amber,  gradually  came  to  be  inseparably  connected.*  It 
is  true,  as  observed  by  Pliny,  that  no  amber  was  really  found 
there;  but  as  he  assures  us  that  the  women  of  that  part 
of  Italy  habitually  wore  amber  necklaces,  this  circumstance 
might  have  readily  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  pro- 
duction of  the  country.'  Amber  was  certainly  in  request  as 
an  ornament  among  the  Germans  of  a  very  early  period,  as  we 
learn  from  the  contents  of  their  tombs,  and  it  is  just  such  an 
article  as  may  readily  have  passed,  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
Pliny,  from  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pannonia,  and  through 
them  again  to  the  Veneti  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
whence  it  would  readily  find  its  way  both  into  Greece  and 
Italy.« 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  connection  of  the  Phoenicians 
with  the  trade  in  amber  is  far  less  clearly  made  out  than  with 
that  of  tin  ;•  and  with  the  exception  of  the  assumption  (for  it 


*  The  statement  that  Pherecydes, 
who  was  an  earlier  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  had  already  identified  the 
Eridanus  with  the  Padus,  rests  only 
on  the  very  dubious  authority  of  a  late 
scholiast.  (See  Pherecyd.  *Fr.  33  c, 
in  C.  Miiller's  Fragmenta  Hutori- 
corum  Grxcorum,  vol.  i.) 

'  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  3.  §  44.  Both 
Pliny  and  Strabo  justly  reject  as  a 
mere  fiction  the  supposed  Amber 
Islands  (Eiectrides  Insuls),  placed  by 
some  poets  and  geographers  in  the 
head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  Tliey 
were  appu-ently  invented  merely  by 
analogy  with  me  Cassiterides  or  Tin 
Islands. 


*  It  is  a  tempting  conjecture  to  con- 
nect the  Veneti  of  Northern  Italy  with 
the  Venedi  or  Wends,  who  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  suppose  that  they 
brought  tlie  knowledge  of  amber  from 
their  original  homes,  and  continued 
always  to  import  it  from  thence  by  the 
same  overland  route  whioii  they  had 
themselves  foUowetl  in  their  migration. 

*  It  rests,  indeed,  solely  on  the  fact 
that  amber  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
forming  part  of  a  necklace  of  Phceniciaa 
workmanship.  No  notice  is  found  of 
amber  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  (ch. 
xxviii.)  in  which  he  describes  the  com* 
merco  of  Tyre,  and   enumerates  the 
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really  is  nothing  more),  that  they  were  the  intennediaries 
through  whose  means  it  was  brought  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  Greece  and  the  adjoining  countries  we  have  no 
evidence  of  their  having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
Adriatic  at  all.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  Euxine : 
for  though  some  modem  writers  have  supposed  them  to  have 
penetrated  at  a  very  early  period  into  that  inland  sea,  and 
even  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  its 
remotest  shores,  there  is  absolutely  no  ancient  authority  for 
this  supposition.^ 

§  7.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  pushed  their  trade  in  these  remoter  regions,  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  obtain  any  real 
insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  Greece,  not  only  was  the 
carrying-trade  of  the  jSgean  and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  but 
they  had  settled  themselves  in  many  of  the  islands  and  on 
some  points  of  the  surrounding  continents.^  Many  of  these 
foundations  rest  upon  insufficient  evidence,  and  were  probably 
in  many  cases  merely  temporary  establishments.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact,  asserted  by  Thucydides, 
that  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  tradition  had  preserved 
any  record,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carians,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered  the  navi- 
gation of  the  adjoining  seas  insecure,  and  prevented  that  free 
communication  between  one  part  of  Greece  and  another,  which 
was  essential  to  its  progress  in  civilization.^ 

§  8.  According  to  the  same  testimony  of  tradition,  the  earliest 


articles  brought  by  her  merchants  from 
distant  ooantries.  Nor  is  the  subetaDoe 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

'  The  alleged  Phoenician  colonies  in 
the  Eoxine  (Movers,  Vie  Phonizier, 
torn.  ii.  p.  297)  rest  on  very  dubious 
testimony,  and  were,  at  all  events,  con- 
fined to  the  coasts  near  its  mouth. 

'  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 


and  at  the  same  time  the  most  distant 
towards  the  north  of  the  ^•j^ean,  was 
the  island  of  Thasos,  the  gold  mines  of 
which  formed  a  groat  source  of  attrac- 
tion. Herodotus,  who  had  himself 
visited  them,  speaks  with  wonder  of  the 
great  scale  on  which  the  Phoenicians 
had  carried  on  their  mining  operations 
(vi.  47). 

»  Thucyd.  i.  4,  8. 
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people  of  Greece  who  asserted  their  own  supremacy  at  sea,  and 
contended  successfully  with  the  Phoenicians^  were  the  Cretans, 
who,  under  their  king  Minos  are  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Phoenician  and  Carian  pirates  from  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  dominion  of  that  sea.^ 
Unfortunately  all  our  information  concerning  them  is  of  a 
very  vague  and  dubious  character.  The  name  of  Minos 
is  so  much  mixed  up  with  legends  of  a  purely  mythological 
character,  and  he  himself  assumes  so  much  the  aspect  of  a 
mythological  personage,  that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
as  historical  any  statement  of  events  in  which  he  forms  a  pro- 
minent figure.  At  the  same  time,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Grote, 
there  have  been  preserved  to  us  two  distinct  sets  of  traditions 
concerning  him,  which  have  hardly  anything  in  common 
except  the  name.*  While  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logo- 
graphers  is  altogether  an  unhistorical  personage  and  almost 
all  that  is  related  of  him  is  palpably  fictitious,  the  Minos  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle — the  founder  of  the  first  naval  power 
in  Greece,  and  the  first  who  established  order  and  security  in 
the  Greek  islands — has  altogether  the  air  of  a  real  personage ; 
and  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
concerning  him,  but  that  it  is  referred  to  a  period  so  early  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  should  have  been  transmitted  by 
any  trustworthy  authority.*  But  it  is  certain  that,  as  is  well 
remarked  by  Aristotle,  the  island  itself  from  its  position  seems 
destined  by  nature  for  the  command  of  the  JEgeaji  Sea  and  its 
other  islands,'"  and  that  when  we  first  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  Cretans,  they  appear  as  the  boldest  and  most 
adventurous  mariners  among  the  Greeks,  rivalling  indeed  in 
some  degree  the  Phoenicians  themselves. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  represents 


*  Thuoyd.  2.6.    The  same  statement   |  chronology  received  among  the  Greeks, 


is    confirmed    by  Aristotle  {Politica, 
ii.  10,  §  4). 

•  Grote's  Hidory  of  Greece,  vol.  i 
p.  310. 

*  Mino8  was  placed,  according  to  the 


about  B.C.  1300 ;  and  ^thouKh  this  date 
is  of  course  worthless,  aU  the  early 
traditions  concurred  in  referring  him 
to  a  period  two  or  three  generationB 
before  the  Trojan  War. 
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himself  in  the  character  of  a  Cretan  chief,  that  he  relates  his 
undertaking  without  hesitation  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  accom- 
plishing it  successfully  with  a  fair  wind  in  five  days.'  The 
narrative  referred  to  is  indeed  fictitious,  but  it  must  have 
represented  a  state  of  things  that  would  appear  plausible  and 
probable,  and  it  may  certainly  rank  with  the  similar  narratives 
in  which  Phoenician  mariners  are  the  agents.®  No  doubt  in  all 
these  cases  the  expeditions  partook,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a 
piratical,  as  well  as  a  commercial  character;  and  in  the  earliest 
ages  piracy,  and  especially  the  kidnapping  of  slaves,  was 
undoubtedly  a  leading  stimulus  to  the  extension  of  navigation. 
But  we  find  Homer  speaking  of  a  Taphian  chieftain  under- 
taking, apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  voyage  to  Temesa 
in  quest  of  bronze,  and  taking  with  him  a  cargo  of  iron.*  If 
indeed  we  are  to  suppose  the  Temesa  here  mentioned  to  be 
the  town  of  that  name  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  voyage  in 
question  would  be  one  of  the  longest  recorded  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  this  view,  though  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading 
commentators,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  open  to 
the  gravest  doubts.^ 

§  9.  No  historical  value  can  of  course  be  attached  to  the 
details  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  we  shall  not  at  the  present  day 
pause  to  inquire,  with  Thucydides,  into  the  size  and  number  of 
the  vessels  that  formed  the  Greek  armament,  but  if  it  be  admit- 
ted to  have  had  any  historical  basis  at  all — and  this  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  deny — the  undertaking  such  an  enter- 
prise is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  navigation  was  already 
sufficiently  advanced  to  affi)rd  the  means  of  transporting  large 
bodies  of  men  by  sea  from  the  shores  of  Greece  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  jEgean.  All  the  traditionary  information  preserved 
to  us  by  later  writers,  concerning  what  are  called  the  heroic 


'  Odyssey,  xiv.  246-257. 
•  Ibid.  XIV.  288-300 ;  xv.  415-475. 
»  Ibid,  i  180-184. 

>  The  only    other   notices    of   the 
Taphians  represent  them  bs   pirates 

VOL.  I. 


(Odyss.  XV.  427 ;  xvi.  426)  ;  and  there 
is  no  mention  .of  them  on  any  other 
occasion  as  a  commercial  people.  They 
subsequently  disappear  from  history. 
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ages,  points  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  natural  circumstances 
of  Greece  would  in  themselves  lead  to  an  early  development  of 
maritime  tendencies,  which  would  soon  come  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  promoting  their  general  civilization* 

But  among  the  legends  of  the  heroic  ages  there  was  one 
which  was  referred  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  poets 
and  logographers — followed  in  later  times  by  the  historians 
and  clironologers— to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trojan  War, 
though  not  susceptible  of  any  definite  chronological  determi- 
nation— which  will  require  a  more  particular  examination  in 
connection  with  our  present  subject. 


(     19    ) 


CHAPTER  11. 


VOYAGE    OF   THE    ARGONAUTS. 

§  1.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  state  of  navigation  and 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest 
ages,  without  bestowing  some  attention  on  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  Voyage  (rf  the  Argonauts :  an  enterprise  which, 
if  we  could  believe  in  its  reality,  would  justly  deserve  to  rank 
as  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  on  record.^  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  not  only  is  the  legendary  tale,  in  the 
form  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  one  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  any  historical  value,  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  at  the  present  day  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
original  form  in  which  it  first  became  current  among  the 
Greeks,  or  the  period  when  it  was  ultimately  consolidated 
into  that  which  has  be^  transmitted  to  us  by  the  poets  of 
later  ages. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Argo, 
under  the  command  of  Jason,  and  the  favouring  protection  of 
Hera,  was  not  only  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  but 
is  especially  referred  to  by  him  as  a  thing  familiar  to  all,  or, 
as  the  Germans  would  term  it,  "  world-famous."  ^  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  term  of  the  voyage  was  already  fixed  in  the 
land  of  ^etes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quest  of 


>  The  idea  that  it  was  actuaUy  the 
first  Toyaore,  and  that  the  Argo  was 
the  first  sliip  ever  buiit,  may  be  eafely 
disciirJed  as  mere  poetical  embellish- 
ments that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  legend. 

3  Oti}  Hi  KtUrji  yt  nofitwkbt  wovriwopot  nfvf. 
'ApYM  ira9ifuUov<ra  nap  Atifroo  irAcovcra  *  ^ 
Kol  vv  KM  Ti|v  tvtf*  A«a  fiiXM¥  iMydAof  vort 
vcrpoc* 


Odyss.  xii.  69-:  2. 

The  epithet  wcurifi^XowrcL,  literally,  **  an 
object  of  interest  to  all,"  is  not  found 
elsewhere;  but  its  signifieation  is 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  similar 
use  of  n4\<a  in  another  pat^sagc  of  the 
Odyssey,  ix.  20. 

C  2 
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the  golden  fleece  was  already  designated  as  its  object.  Indeed 
this  may  probably  be  regarded  as  having  formed  from  the 
first  the  essential  nucleus  of  the  legend.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  assume — as  has  been  done  by  Strabo  and 
many  other  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times — that 
therefore  Homer  was  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  tradition 
that  carried  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  and  the  river  Phasis. 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  appears  to  have  been  the  only  ancient 
writer  who  ventured  to  doubt  this  conclusion :  for  which  he  is 
severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Phasis  as  admitted  by  all, 
including  Homer,  though  unquestionably  there  is  no  state- 
ment in  the  Homeric  poems  to  that  effect.^  So  far  as  we  are 
dimly  able  to  discern,  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend  must 
have  been  that  preserved  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermns, 
which  represented  -^etes  as  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ocean  stream  in  the  farthest  East,  "  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  stored  up  in  a  golden  chamber."*  He  was,  in  fact,  as 
purely  mythical  a  being  as  his  sister  Circe,  and,  like  her,  he 
dwelt  beside  the  Ocean  stream,  in  that  which  was  regarded  by 
the  poets  as  the  twilight  land  of  fable.  The  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  place  of  his  abode  with  Colchis  and  the  land  of  the 
Phasis,  had  doubtless  no  more  real  foundation  than  that  which 
sought  for  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians  in  Corcyra,  and  the 
Ogygian  island  of  Calypso  in  Malta.*    But  it  is  not  difficult 


»  Strabo,  i.  2,  §  38,  p.  45,  oi  'Apyo- 
vavrai  ir\4oyT€s  ««$  ^cUriy  rhv  u^*  ^Ofx-ffpov 
Koi  rtSv  iKKw  dfioXoyovfjittfoy  irXjovtf. 
And  again  in  the  same  section  he  asks 
how  it  wad  possible  that  the  poet  rcSy 
xtpl  'idffotfa  ffvfifidpTwy  koI  t^v  *Apyii> 
Kol  rovs  *Apyovavras  rvv  bfioXoyovtiivwv 
xcLpii  iratTiv  iu^Koos  'fjy;  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  denied  altogether  Homer's 
knowledge  of  the  voyage  to  the  FhasU  : 

iwoZrifday  rov  ^idaoyos  "Ofxripoy  (l.c). 
He  appears  to  have  placed  the  abode 
of  .£etes  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  as 
was  done  by  Hcsiod  and  Mimncrmus. 


Ai^rao  iroAu',  t6$i  t*  Mxebf  lycAtoco 

eucTti'Cf  xpnKTw  Ktianu  *¥  BaXatu^ 
•Mccavov    irapa    x9ik*o\  ir     ^X**^     BwK 

Mimnermus  ap.  Strab.  i.  2,  ^  40,  p.  47. 

Mimncrmus  flourished  about  B.a  600. 
*  Concerning  these  legendary  attri- 
butions see  the  next  diapter.  The 
attempt  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece  by  a  practice  of  the  ber- 
barians  in  the  neighbouring  Caucasus 
to  collect  the  gold  dust  in  the  torrent 
beds  by  placing  fleeces  of  wool  in  them 
(Strabo,  xi.  2,  §  19.  p.  499),  belongs 
to  a  class  of  rationalizing  explanations 
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to  conceive  how  such  a  notion  should  have  acquired  currency. 
As  soon  as  the  Greeks  began  to  extend  their  navigation  into 
the  Euxine,  they  would  soon  learn  that  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity lay  the  land  of  Colchis;  and  as  this  was  the  remotest 
region  towards  the  east  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge,  it 
would  be  a  natural  conclusion  to  assume  that  here  must  be 
that  far-distant  land  of  the  rising  sun,  to  which  the  celebrated 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  had  been  directed. 

§  2.  When  at  a  later  period  the  Milesian  and  other  Greek 
colonies  gradually  spread  themselves  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  they  would  continually  seek  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  interest  that  had  gathered  around  so  celebrated  a 
legend,  and  thus  we  find  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  local  traditions,  or  poetic  fictions,  which  have 
no  more  real  connection  with  the  original  story,  than  have  the 
settlement  of  Antenor  and  ^neas  in  Italy  with  the  primitive 
Tale  of  Troy.  At  the  same  time  the  traditional  tale  adapted 
itself  to  the  realities  of  the  geography ;  and  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  from  the  Symplegades  to  Colchis,  as  we  find  it 
described  in  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (in  the  third  century  B.C.), 
has  almost  the  accuracy  of  a  geographical  treatise. 

§  3.  But  the  case  was  very  different  with  the  return  to 
Greece.  For  some  reason,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  early  assumed  that  they  could  not, 
or  at  least  did  not,  return  by  the  same  route  which  they 
had  followed  in  the  first  instance ;  •  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
poets  and  logographers,  having  a  wide  field  afforded  them  by 
the  prevailing  vagueness  of  geographical  notions,  was  exer- 
cised in  devising  various  routes — all  equally  imaginary,  and 
equally  impossible,  by  which  the  ship  Argo  was  supposed  to 


of  mythical  legends  of  aU  others  the 
most  unsatisfactory,  though  highly 
poptdar  with  the  Alexandrian  critics 
and  their  snccessors.  Straho  himself 
introduces  the  statement  with  a  sus- 
picious A^fTCU. 

•  Mr.  Grote    saggests    {History  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p,  344)  that  "  it  became 


necessary  to  devise  another  route  fo' 
them  on  the-ir  return,"  in  order  to 
account  for  the  numerous  local  legends 
connected  with  the  visit  of  these  mari- 
time Iieroes  to  Libya  and  other  places 
in  the  Mediterranean,  wholly  apart 
from  the  Euxiue. 
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have  effected  her  return  to  Thessaly.  The  original  idea  seems 
to  have  been  that  followed  by  Hesiod  (or  by  one  of  the  poets 
whose  works  were  extant  under  his  name),  that  the  Argonauts, 
after  attaining  the  object  of  their  voyage  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  golden  fleece,  sailed  t*p  the  PhasiSy  and  thus 
passed  into  the  Ocean  stream,  which  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  flowing  round  the  whole  world.'  Once  embarked 
upon  this  circumfluent  stream,  it  was  not  diflScult  to  carry 
them  wherever  it  was  desired,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have 
followed  it  till  they  found  themselves  on  the  south  coast  of 
Libya,  opposite  to  the  Mediterranean.  Here  they  were  in- 
structed by  Medea  to  quit  the  Ocean,  and  they  carried  the 
Argo  "  over  the  desert  surface  of  the  land  "  for  twelve  days, 
imtil  they  launched  it  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Triton. 
This  is  tlie  form  in  which  we  find  the  story  told  by  the  earliest 
extant  poet  who  has  dwelt  upon  it  at  any  length,  in  the  fourth 
Pythian  ode  of  Pindar;®  but,  unfortunately,  the  lyric  cha- 
racter of  the  composition  prevents  it  from  presenting  us  with 
anything  like  a  continuous  narrative.  Another  version  of  the 
story  represented  them  as  sailing  up  the  TancuOs,  instead  of 
the  Phasis,  and  passing,  by  means  of  that  river,  the  sources 
of  which  were  still  unknown,  into  the  great  northern  Ocean, 
and  thus  sailing  round  till  they  re-entered  the  Mediterranean 
at  its  western  extremity.  Later  writers,  who  were  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  introduced  an 
addition  similar  to  that  found  in  the  other  form  of  the  legend, 
and  described  them  as  transporting  the  ship  upon  rollers  from 


'  'HaioBos  8c  Stck  ^dffiBos  airrovs  ciinrc- 
irAcuircVai  A.<'7c«,  Schol.  ad  ApoUon. 
Khoilium,  iv.  284.     In   another  pas- 


•  Pindar.  Pyth.  iv. — According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonios  (iv.  259),  the 


sago  (ad  v.  259)  the  same  Scholiast  I   historian  HecatoBus  introduced  a  varia- 
associates    Hesiod   with    Pindar   and  !   tion  on  this  version,  and  represented 


Antimachns  as  carrying  the  Argonauts  |   them    as    ascending    the    rhasis    to 

through  the  Ocean  to  Libya,  and  theuce  !   the  Ocean,  then  following  the  Ocean 

over  land  to  the  Meditenaneun.  'KaloSos  '   to  the  Nile,  and  descending  the  latter 

8i  Kol  niv^apos  4tf  TlvBioyiKeus  koI  *Avrl'  \   river    to    the    Mediterranean.       This 

fiaxos  iy  AvBji  Sick  rov  *{U^arov  ^aaiy  strange   hypothesis   was   gravely  cou- 

kKduv  airrovs  fU  Aifivriy  kcu  ^aaratravras  trowrled  by  Artcmidonis  and  Eratoe- 

Ti]v    *Apya>    €15    rh    iitkirtpov    iriKayos  thencs. 
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one  navigable  river  to  another,  and  thus  reaching  the  outer 
sea,* 

§  4.  Apparently  the  latest  form  of  the  legend  was  that  with 
which  we  are  in  modem  times  most  familiar,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  adopted  by  ApoUonius  Bhodius  in  his  well- 
known  poem,  but  which  had  previously  found  little  favour 
with  the  Greeks.^  According  to  this,  the  Argonauts,  in  order 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Colchians,  sailed  across  the  Euxine 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  (Danube),  and  ascended  that  river  as 
far  as  the  point  where  it  divided  into  two  branches  or  arms, 
one  of  which  flowed  into  the  Euxine,  the  other  into  the 
Adriatic  or  Ionian  Sea.  This  strange  geographical  error  was, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  widely  prevalent  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  even  at  a  period  when  such  a  misconception  would 
appear  impossible,  *  and  was  believed  even  by  such  writers 
as  Eratosthenes  and  Aristotle.  It  would,  therefore,  be  readily 
adopted  by  the  rationalizing  critics  and  poets  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  but  it  could  obviously  not  have  formed  any 
part  of  the  old  legend,  being  an  outgrowth,  though  an  erro- 
neous one,  of  mote  advanced  geographical  knowledge. 

As  if  this  absurdity  had  not  been  enough,  Apollonius  having 
thus  brought  his  heroes  into  the  Adriatic,  must  then  conduct 
them  up  the  Eridanus  (which  was  in  his  time  already  identified 
with  the  Padus,  the  great  river  of  Northern  Italy),  and  from 
thence  by  a  bifurcation  similar  to  that  assigned  to  the  Ister, 
into  the  Bhodanus  or  Bhone,  which  they  then  descended  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  or  Sardinian  Sea.^     The  object  of  this  strange 


*  ThiB  was  the  story  foUowed  by  the 
geographer  Bcymnus  (ap.  Schol.  ad 
ApoUon.  iv.  2S4),  as  well  as  by  the 
hutorian  TimsBus  (ap.  Diodor.  iv.  56). 

It  is  the  same  version,  though  in  a 
very  confused  form,  that  was  adopted 
by  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition  ascribed  to 
Orpheus. 

'  According  to  tlie  Scholiast,  the 
only  writer  before  ApoUonius  who  had 
adopted  this  route  was  one  Timugetus, 


the  author  of  a  work  on  Harbours 
(ir€pl  \ifi4yvv);  whom  he  cites  re- 
peatedly (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  iv.  259, 
806,  324,  &c.) ;  but  his  name  is  other- 
wise unlmown,  and  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  date  at  which  he  lived.  He  was, 
however,  probably  a  late  writer.  The 
notion  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  Ister 
was  unknown  to  Herodotus :  and  does 
not  appear  until  a  date  long  subse- 
quent. 

*  Not  content  with  this,  the  pout 
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addition  to  the  legend  was  obviously  to  bring  them  to  the 
dwelling  of  Circe,  whose  place  of  abode  had  been  long  regarded 
as  fixed  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  adjoining  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea ;  while  her  name  was  so  inseparably  associated  with  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts  that  it  was  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  represent  them  as  paying  her  a  visit.  From  thence  they 
passed  by  the  promontory  of  the  Sirens,  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  the  PlanctcB  or  Moving  Islands,  on  their  way  home; 
touching  also  at  Pha^acia,  as  well  as  at  Thera,  Anaphe,  and 
other  points  which  were  connected  by  local  legends  with  the 
tale  of  the  Argonauts. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  Homeric  localities,  with 
their  accompanying  fables,  were  merely  introduced  by  the 
poets  in  imitation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  legend.  But  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  very  early  legends  connected  with  the  Argonauts 
in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  allusion  to  the  voyage  of  the  far-famed  ship  Argo  that 
is  found  in  Homer  is  in  connection  with  the  dangers  of  the 
rocks  called  Planctie,  which  were  connected  by  the  general 
consent  of  ancient  writers  with  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  common  with  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  islands 
of  -^Jolus  and  Circe.*  It  was  precisely  the  conflicting  character 
of  these  two  sets  of  legends,  and  the  necessity  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  them,  that  involved  the  logographers  and  poets 
in  such  hopeless  confusion ;  and  led  to  their  adopting  such 
strange  geographical  theories  for  that  purpose.  They  had 
attained  just  sufficient  geographical  knowledge  to  see  the 


tells  MB  that  there  was  a  third  arm, 
leadiDg  off  direct  into  the  Ocean, 
which  the  Argonauts  were  on  the 
point  of  following  had  they  not  been 
warned  in  time  by  Hera  (iv.  625-642). 
•  They  are  distinctly  placed  by 
Homer  himself  (Odyss.  xii.  55-72)  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  and 
those  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis :  and 
the  same  view  of  their  position  is  taken 


by  Apollonius  (i?.  858,  922).  Stiabo 
also  tells  us  that  Homer  invented  the 
Planctie  in  the  western  sea  in  imitation 
of  the  Symplegades  or  Cyattean  Rocki 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine.  Later 
writers  identified  the  two,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Planctffi  to  the  Symple- 
gades ;  but  this  is  whoUy  at  yariance 
with  the  Homeric  conception.  (See 
Nitzsch  8  note  on  the  passage.) 
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difficulties  that  arose,  when  they  attempted  to  combine  into 
one  narrative  stories  originally  quite  unconnected  with  one 
another,  and  to  give  a  definite  form  to  what  the  earliest  poets 
and  their  hearers  were  contented  to  leave  wholly  vague  and 
unsubstantial. 

§  5.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  extract 
from  these  different  versions  of  the  Argonautic  legend,  in 
the  form  which  it  ultimately  assumed,  any  indications  of  the 
primitive  geographical  notions  with  which  it  was  associated, 
for  we  are  wholly  unable  to  distinguish  these  from  the  almost 
equally  confused  and  irrational  views,  which  were  still  current 
among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  The  earliest  writers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  who  treated  the  subject  at  any  considerable  length 
were  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  the  author  of  the  poem  called 
Naupactica ;  the  former  of  whom  may  be  assigned  to  a  period 
about  B.C.  761-744,  while  the  latter  may  probably  be  referred 
to  the  same  century.*  From  the  very  scanty  fragments  of 
them  that  are  preserved,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  general 
framework  of  the  fable  had  already  at  this  period  assimied  the 
form  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  but  no  geographical  details 
are  cited  from  either  poet ;  and  the  scope  of  their  works,  which 
was  in  both  cases  a  genealogical  or  mytho-historical  one,  ren- 
ders it  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  troubled  themselves  to 
relate  the  voyage  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  thrown  any 
considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  even  if  they  had  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  hypothesis  of  some  modem  writers  that 
the  poem  called  Argonautica,  still  extant  under  the  assimied 
name  of  Orpheus,  was  really  the  production  of  Onomacritus, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids,  is  wholly  destitute 
of  support  from  any  ancient  authority ;  and  the  work  in  question 
may  safely  be  assigned,  on  its  own  internal  evidence,  to  a  period 
Bot  earlier  than  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.'^ 


*  See  Mnre'B  Higtory  of  Greek  Lite- 
raiure,  toL  ii  p.  261,  pp.  447-450; 
and  Ibrckscheffel,  Hetiodi  Fragmenia, 
Lips.  1840,  pp.  218-223.     Mr.  Grote, 


howeTsr,  assigns  them  to  a  period  not 
less  than  a  century  later. 
*  See  Note  A  (p.  28). 
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Of  conrse  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  there  may  not  haye 
been  some  Toyage  or  nayal  expedition  at  a  very  remote  period, 
which  attained  to  such  a  celebrity  as  to  become  the  nnclens 
around  which  crystallized  so  many  local  and  poetical  l^ends ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis  why  the 
original  legend  should  assume  a  form  so  totally  different  from 
all  others  transmitted  to  us  from  the  early  ages.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  people  to  whom  the  enterprise  is 
uniformly  ascribed  by  the  poetical  traditions,  in  the  form  in 
which  alone  we  possess  them,  is  that  of  the  Minyans,  a  race 
inhabiting  Bceotia  in  yery  early  ages,  whose  power  and  wealth 
are  attested  both  by  the  Homeric  poems*  and  by  existing 
remains,  but  who  were  certainly  not  in  historical  times  con- 
nected with  maritime  pursuits  or  naval  enterprise.  But  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  which  gave  rise  to  the  traditionary  tale,  it  was  of  a 
comparatively  very  limited  character;  and  that  the  idea  of 
Colchis  and  the  Phasis  was  not  connected  with  it  till  long 
afterwards.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  certain  that  it  was  to 
a  great  extent  interwoven  with  legends  and  traditions  that 
arose  after  the  great  extension  of  Greek  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Euxine,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  But  to  suppose  the  original  legend  to 
have  grown  up  in  consequence  of  these  exploring  voyages,  and 
that  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts  is  merely  a  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  progress  of  Greek  discovery  in  the  Euxine,^ 
not  only  takes  no  account  of  its  inseparable  connection  with 


*  Homer,  Diad,  ix.  381,  where 
Orchomenus  is  cited  as  renowned  for 
its  wealth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Egyptian  Thebes.  He  elsewhere  (ii. 
511)  attaches  to  it  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  *^Minyan." 

'  This  view  has  been  adopted  by 
Humboldt  (CtMnuw,  voL  ii.  p.  lid,  Engl, 
trans.),   and    by  Hr.  Edward  James 


race  towards  the  East  about  tweWe  cen- 
turies before  our  era  appears  to  rae  a 
mere  anachronism.  There  is  no  eTi> 
dence  of  any  such  tendency  in  this 
quarter  until  a  period  at  least  four 
centuries  later ;  and  the  only  ground 
for  assi^ing  it  to  so  early  a  date  is 
the  wholly  unsupported  date  aflSxed  by 
the  ordinary  system  of  chronology  to 


in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geo-  \  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  cousidlred 
graphy,  art.  BosFOBUs) ;  but  to  speak  of  |  as  a  lubtorical  fact, 
the  presHing  fon^ard  of  the  Hellenic 
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the  MinyanSy  but  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
legend  of  such  a  voyage  to  have  been  already  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems,  long  before  either 
the  Milesians  or  Megarians  had  penetrated  into  the  Euxine. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  as  the  legendary  traditions  of 
the  Trojan  War  implied  of  necessity  a  state  of  things  in  which 
navigation  had  already  become  sufficiently  familiar  among  the 
Greeks  for  them  to  transport  a  considerable  army  across  the 
JEgean  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  so  there  existed  another 
set  of  traditions,  unquestionably  also  of  early  date,  that  pointed 
to  some  enterprise  of  a  more  distinctly  naval  character,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  connected  with  the  names  of  heroes  and 
demigods,  and  to  become  in  like  manner  the  basis  upon  which 
was  accumulated  a  mass  of  mythical  fictions. 
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AROONAUTICA  OP   ORrHEUS. 


I  SHOULD  have  been  content  to  leave  the  oonsideration  of  the  supposed 
antiquity  of  the  Argonaatica,  as  was  done  by  E.  O.  Miiller  and 
Mr.  Grote,  as  a  question  that  had  been  decided  beyond  appeal  by 
the  successive  investigations  of  Schneider,  Hermann,  and  Ukert : 
had  it  not  been  for  its  having  been  brought  forward  afresh  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  in  his  recent  work  on  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  Geography.^  Admitting  that  the  arguments  of  the  German 
critics,  derived  from  grammatical  and  metrical  details,  may  be  oon- 
elusive  against  assigning  an  early  date  to  the  poem  in  its  present 
shape,  he  still  maintains  that  it  may  be  merely  a  rifacdamenio  of 
an  earlier  work,  and  that  the  poem  now  extant  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  of  which  he  ascribes  the  composition  to  Onomacritus. 
Two  arguments  appear  to  me  conclusive  against  this  hypothesis : 
the  one,  that,  as  stated  in  the  text,  this  supposed  redaction  by 
Onomacritus  of  a  poem  on  the  Argonaut  ic  voyage  is  a  pure  fiction : 
that  is  to  say,  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis,  assumed  without  a 
particle  of  evidence.  There  is  some  ancient  authority,  though 
very  vague  and  indefinite,  for  Onomacritus  having  composed 
hymns  in  the  name  of  Orpheus,  or  worked  up  previously  existing 
poems  of  a  religious  character  into  a  more  definite  shape ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  poems  current  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
in  the  time  of  Aristophsmes  belonged  to  this  class.  But  there  is 
absolutely  none  for  Onomacritus  having  handled  the  subject  of  the 
Argonautics,  a  poem  of  a  totally  different  character.^    Nor,  in  the 


'  Hittoire  de  la  Giographie  et  des 
D^eauvertes  G^ographiques.  8vo.  Paris, 
1875. 


visiiig  the  poems  of  Homer.  (EkshoL 
ad  Plaut  cited  by  Ritschl  Die  Aita> 
andrinische    Bibitotheh    p*    4.)      He 


*  Soidas,  indeed,  mentions  a  certain  therefore  flonrishcd  in  the  time  of  the 

Orphens  of  CroUma  as  having  written  Pisistratids.    It  is  singular  that  more 

a   poem,  called   Argonautica    (s.  v.)  .  use  has  not  been  made  of  this  state- 

And  this    Orpheus   lb    evidently  the  '  ment  of  Suidas  (taleat  quaniumy,  by 

same  who  is    mentioned  by  another  the  advocates  of  the  early  date  of  the 

grammarian  as  having  been  associated  poem, 
with  Onomacritus  in  the  task  of  re- 
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second  place,  is  there  any  mention  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
poem  before  the  Alexandrian  period,  or  indeed  till  long  after  ;  and 
the  existing  Scholia  on  ApoUonius,  which  are  of  nnusnal  fulness 
and  value,  while  repeatedly  referring  to  the  different  versions  of 
the  tale  found  in  different  authors,  never  allude  to  the  existence  of 
a  poem  on  the  subject  under  the  imposing  name  of  Orpheus.  This 
consideration  alone  appears  to  me  conclusive  against  its  being  of 
older  date  than  the  late  Alexandrian  period. 

The  internal  evidence  appears  to  me  equally  decisive.  M.  de  St. 
Martin  finds  in  it  the  primitive  simplicity  and  didactic  character 
of  the  earliest  poets.  To  me  it  appears,  in  common  with  several 
distinguished  critics,  to  have  the  jejune  and  prosaic  tameness  so 
characteristic  of  the  declining  Greek  poetry  of  the  second  and 
third  century  after  the  Christian  era.  And  this  character  is  as 
strongly  marked  in  the  conception  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  in  the  details  of  style  and  diction.  For  these  last  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Hermann's  elaborate  dissertation,  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Orphica;  an  exoellent  summary  of  the  whole 
subject,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  is  given  by  Bemhardy  in 
his  Grundri88  der  GriechUchen  LUeratur  (2nd  edition,  Halle,  1856, 
voL  iL  pp.  347-353). 

From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it  matters  little  whether 
the  poem  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  or  to  the  Christian 
period.  In  either  case  it  is  equally  worthless,  and  unworthy  of 
careful  examination.  But  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  (as  M.  de  St. 
Martin  maintains)  *' certainly  anterior  to  Herodotus,"  appears  to 
me  overwhelming.  The  confusion  of  the  writer's  geography,  which 
is  regarded  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  as  arising  from  his  great  antiquity, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  found  in  several  of  the  later 
geographers.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  erroneous  ideas,  even  in 
regard  to  regions  like  the  north  coasts  of  the  ^gean;  that  he 
represents  the  Araxes,  Thermodon,  Phasis,  and  Tanais,  as  all 
having  a  common  origin ;  and  that  in  describing  the  voyage  from 
the  Mseotis  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  he  jumbles  together  the  names 
of  Scythian  tribes  derived  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  and  enumerates 
the  Oeloni,  Sauromatse,  Q^tse,  and  Arimaspians,  among  the  nations 
dwelling  around  the  Palus  Maeotis,  while  he  transfers  the  Tauri, 
noted  for  their  human  sacrifices,  to  the  shores  of  the  channel  leading 
into  the  Northern  Ocean.  But  he  describes  the  Argonauts  as 
passing  through  a  narrow  channel  into  the  Ocean,  *'  which  is  called 
by  the  Hyperborean  tribes  the  Gronian  Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea." 
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Both  these  names  were  familiar  to  the  gec^raphers  and  poets  of 
latec  times  ;^  but  no  trace  of  them  is  found  before  the  Alexandrian 
periods  ^  Here  they  visit  in  sncceission  the  Macrobians,  Cimmerians, 
and  thja  land*  of  Hermionia,  where  is  the  mouth  of  Acheron  and  the 
descent  into  the  infernal  regions :  but  they  are  especially  warned 
to  avoid  the  island  of  leme,  in  order  to  do  which  they  by  great 
exertions  double  the  Sacred  Gape,  and  after  twelve  days'  voyage 
reach  the  fir-clad  island,  sacred  to  Demeter,  where  the  poet  places 
the  fable  of  the  Bape  of  Persephone,  llience  in  three  days  they 
come  to  the  island  of  Circe,  after  which  they  pass  by  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  into  the  Sardinian  Sea.  Here  we  find  mentioned  the 
customary  legends  of  the  Sirens,  Charybdis,  &c.,  but  mixed  up 
with  the  names  of  the  Latins,  Ausonians,  and  Tyrrhenians,  as 
inhabitants  of  its  shores :  and  the  mention  of  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily 
is  associated  with  the  burning  iEtna,  and  the  fable  of  Enoeladus. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  ''  far-stretching  Alps "  (raw^icccf  *AAirci«) 
are  mentioned  among  the  ranges  of  mountains — associated  with  the 
Bhipsean  mountains  and  the  Calpian  ridge — that  overshadowed  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  helped  to  shut  out  from  it  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Absurd  as  is  this  statement,  it  shows  a  familiarity  with 
the  name  of  the  Alps  as  a  great  mountain  chain,  though  it  was 
certainly  unknown  as  such  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
The  mention  of  leme  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  one  passage,  the  lemian 
Islands)  is  still  more  decisive.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  British  Islands  among  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Pytheas,  while  the  name  of  leme  (Ireland)  is  not  mentioned  till  a 
considerably  later  period.* 

Confused  and  extravagant  as  are  the  geographical  notions  con- 
tained in  the  above  narrative,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  to 
pronounce  upon  their  evidence  alone,  that  the  poem  cannot  belong 
to  the  Alexandrian  period  instead  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Its 
assignment  to  the  later  age  must  rest  upon  considerations  of  style 
and  language,  as  well  as  upon  the  all-important  fact  that  no  allusion 
to  its  existence  is  found  in  any  ancient  author,  or  even  in  any  of 
the  scholiasts  or  grammarians  down  to  a  very  late  date. 


•  Ab  for  instanoe  to  Dionysius  Peri-  early  date  of  the  poem,  are  ftilly  fn^on 
egetea  (v.  31-35),  whose  description  of  by  IJkert  (Gtographie  der  Griechen  und 
this  Dortbem  ocean  hears  a  close  re*  R&mer,  vol.  i.  part  ii.)t  to  whose  elabo- 
semblance  to  that  of  the  Orphic  poet.  rate  dissertiition  on  the  subject  I  must 

*  The       geographical       arguments  refer  my  readers, 
against  the  authenticity,  or  supposed 


(    31     ) 
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HOMERIC     GEOGRAPHT. 


Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  notions  of  geo- 
graphy entertained  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  earliest  period  when 
they  can  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  real  geographical 
notions  at  all.  In  this  inyestigation  our  principal — indeed,  it 
may  be  said  our  sole — source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Homeric  Poems.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  date  or  mode  of  composition  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey — 
whether  we  regard  them  as  the  work  of  one  author  or  of  several 
— it  is  certain  that  they  represent  to  us  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  a  very  early  age ;  and  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  in 
our  inquiries  this  character  of  antiquity  and  primitive  sim- 
plicity attested  not  less  strongly  by  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  geographical  knowledge  which  they  display,  than  by  their 
evidence  as  to  the  manners,  arts,  and  institutions  of  the  heroic 
ages  which  they  describe.^ 

In  attempting  to  represent  to  ourselves,  and  to  retrace  as 
far  as  possible,  the  dim  and  vague  outlines  of  the  geographical 
picture  that  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  that  may 
have  been  present  more  or  less  distinctly  to  those  of  his 
hearers,  it  might  naturally  have  been  thought  that  we  should 
be  materially  assisted  by  the  labours  of  the  numerous  com- 
mentators and  interpreters  who  devoted  themselves  in  ancient 
times  to  the  elucidation  of  his  ideas  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects.     But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be  found 


>  See  Note  A,  p.  75. 
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that  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  sorround  the  inquiry 
have  arisen  from  these  very  commentariesy  embodying,  as  they 
do,  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Homeric  legends,  derived 
from  a  much  earlier  period,  but  of  the  origin  or  authority  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  There  were  not 
indeed  wanting  during  the  Alexandrian  period  some  writers 
who  had  the  boldness  to  assail  the  conclusions  thus  generally 
received,  and  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  traditional  attribu- 
tions ;  ^  but  they  appear  to  have  found  few  followers,  and  the 
great  authority  of  Strabo — a  writer  who  in  many  other  respects 
possessed  a  real  insight  into  scientific  geography — was  unfor- 
tunately thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  tended,  to  an 
extent  that  can  hardly  be  overrated,  to  consolidate  the  fabric 
of  the  system  which  he  found  established  in  his  time.  Yet  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  that  system  rests  on  no 
substantial  foundation,  and  is  in  many  instances  opposed  to 
the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
meaning. 

It  is  only  quite  in  recent  times  that  modem  writers  have 
shaken  themselves  clear  of  that  blind  reverence  for  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  which  led  men  to  accept  without 
hesitation  the  conclusions  of  Strabo  or  Pliny,  and  receive  as 
established  truths  the  interpretations  that  had  been  put  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  poet  by  traditions  of  much  later  date,  or  by 
the  attempts  of  rationalizing  critics  to  bring  them  into  accord- 
ance with  the  known  facts  of  geography.  The  simple  and 
vague  ideas  of  Homer  have  been  disfigured  and  disguised  by 
the  desire  to  reconcile  them  with  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  after  ages,  and  to  adapt  them  to  a  system  of  which  neither 
the  poet  nor  his  contemporaries  had  the  slightest  conception,* 


'  The  most  prominent  among  these 
was  Eratosthenes,  to  whose  opinions 
on  the  subject  we  shall  repeatedly  have 
to  refer.  His  views  were  altso  adopted 
by  ApoUodorus,  and  to  some  extent  at 
least  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis. 

*  Orates,  the  celebrated  grammarian 


and  Homeric  commentator,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Aristaroane,  wqb  oon- 
spicuous  by  his  attoniptH  at  this  kind 
of  interpretation  (see  Strabo,  i.  tok 
3,  5,  32,  &c.'  for  which  he  is  just^ 
reproved  by  Geminus.  {Elem.  AUrxm. 
c.  13.) 
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Hence  in  all  inquiries  into  the  Homeric  geography,  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  these  subsequent 
additions,  and  to  confine  our  attention  as  entirely  as  possible 
to  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  legitimately  drawn  from  his  own  language.^ 

§  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Homer,  in  common  with  all 
his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Hecataeus,  believed  the  earth 
to  be  a  plane,  of  circular  form,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
Ocean,  which  they  conceived,  not  as  a  sea,  but  as  a  vast 
continuous  stream,  for  ever  flowing  round  and  round  the 
earth.*  The  vault  of  heaven,  which  he  terms  "  brazen "  or 
"  of  iron,"  epithets  used  to  denote  its  solidity,  he  conceived  as 
a  solid  concave  surface,  like  the  "  firmament "  of  the  Jews,  of 
equal  extent  with  the  earth  so  as  to  rest  on  it  on  all  sides.^ 
But  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  stand  in 
need  of  some  additional  support,  and  therefore  to  rest  upon 
tall  pillars  "which  keep  the  heaven  and  the  earth  asunder."^ 
These  pillars  are  in  the  charge  of  Atlas,  but  it  is  not  stated 
that  Atlas  himself  supported  the  heavens,  according  to  the 
notion  prevalent  in  later  times,  and  adopted  by  almost  all 
subsequent  poets.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
situation  of  these  mighty  pillars;  or  anything  whatever  to 


^  It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  two 
of  the  leading  writers  on  this  subject, 
Volcker  and  Ukert,  that  they  have 
adhered  steadfastly  to  this  system. 
Hr.  Gladstone  has  adopted  the  same 
line:  and  I  oordially  assent  to  his 
remarks  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  investigation  {Homer  and  the 
Hamtrie  Age,  vol.  iii.  pp.  262-265), 
widely  as  I  differ  from  mm  in  respect 
to  the  results. 

*  Bee  Note  B»  p.  75. 

<  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Hesiod 
QTheogan,  vv.  126-7). 

r«ua  64  roc  rpMTOK  luv  fyctraro  laov  iavrj/f. 

There  is  no  passage  in  Homer  where 
the  conception  is  stated  with  equal 
distinctness;   but  his  expressions  all 

VOL.  I. 


agree  with  it,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  idea  entertained  by  the  Greeks 
do¥m  to  a  much  later  period. 

.  .  •  ^ct  S4  n  Kiovat  avrht 

Odyss.  f.  64. 

That  the  sense  given  in  the  text  is 
the  true  meaning  of  d/i^ls  ti(pv<f^Vf  I 
feel  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
different  interpretation  proposed  by 
some  of  the  commentators:  and  it 
seems  mo:>t  natural  to  translate  ^x^'  ^^ 
the  first  line  as  **  keeps  "  or  "  guards." 
The  idea  that  Atlas  himself  held  and 
supported  the  columns  seems  to  iiave 
ari:ien  from  a  desire  to  explain  the 
passage  in  accordance  with  the  myth 
as  generally  received  in  later  times. 
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connect  them  with  the  mountain  chain  in  the  distant  regions 
of  the  west,  to  which  the  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  of 
later  ages.  The  statement  appears,  so  far  as  Homer  is  con« 
cemed,  as  a  purely  mythological  fiction,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  geography. 

§  3.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Homeric  poems  that  the  sun 
rose  out  of  the  Ocean  stream,  and  again  sank  into  the  same  at 
its  setting.^  How  it  was  carried  back  to  the  point  from  which 
it  was  to  start  afresh  on  its  course  it  is  probable  that  no  one  in 
his  day  ever  troubled  himself  to  inquire.  It  is  certain  that  no 
trace  is  found  of  .the  absurd  inventions  by  which  later  poets 
and  meteorologers  endeavoured  to  overcome  this  difficulty.* 
The  stars  also  are  represented  as  following  the  same  course 
and  bathing  every  day  in  the  waters  of  the  Ocean.  There 
was  however  one  exception.  Even  the  rudest  observers  could 
hardly  gaze  on  the  beautiful  starry  skies  of  Greece  without 
noticing  that  there  was  one  conspicuous  group  of  stars — ^the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear — which  never  set,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  "keeps  turning  round  in  the  same  place, 
and  alone  has  no  share  in  the  baths  of  Ocean."  ^  Besides  the 
Great  Bear — which  was  already  known  by  the  two  names  of 
"  the  Bear  "  and  "  the  Waggon  " — Homer  mentions  other  oon- 


8  niad,  vii.  421-423  ;  viii.  485  ; 
xviii.  240;  OdyBsey,  xix.  433,  &c. 

It  was  preocdod  by  the  Dawn  (*H<if), 
which  in  Ilko  manner  **  arose  from 
tlie  streama  of  Ocean,  to  give  light 
to  immortals  and  to  men."  —  Iliad, 
xix.  1. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
story  of  the  Sun  being  carried  back 
along  the  Ocean  stream,  reclining  in  a 
golden  bowlf  which  lb  found  not  only 
in  Mimnermus,  but  even  in  Stesicborus, 
and  the  logographer  Phcrecydes  (ap. 
Athenieam,  xi.  p.  469-70),  could  ever 
have  been  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  a  mythological  fiction.  But  the 
earlier  meteori-logerH,  according  to 
Aristotle,  got  over  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  the  sun  travelled  round 
in  the  night  by  the  north  to  the  east, 


but  that  its  course  was  not  visible^  on 
account  of  the  elevation  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  earth.  (Arist  MeieoroL 
u.  1,  §  16.) 

ov<rtv, 
tft'  avTov  9Tp^i^enu,  col  r*  'QpimmSonim, 
Oii|  8*  ofifi^pbt  «4m  AornMv  '0«Mu«t«b 

UdyM.  ▼.  273-lTB. 

The  same  three  lines  oconr  also  in  the 
Iliad  (xviii.  487-489).  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  Odyssey  (Le.) 
Ulysses  is  represented  as  ste^ng  by 
watching  the  Bear  (t.e.  the  Great  BearX 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
refinement  of  steering  by  the  Little 
Bear,  or  Pole  Star,  which  ia  asrribed 
to  the  Phoenicians,  was  not  yet  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or 
at  least  was  not  yet  known  to  the  poet 
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stellations ;  "  the  late-setting  Bootes,"  and  "  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  Hyades  and  the  mighty  Orion  ;"^  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  because  these  are  all  that  he  notices  by  name, 
they  were  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Indeed 
the  mention  of  so  obscure  a  group  as  the  Hyades  suflSciently 
shows  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars  was  in  his  time  pretty 
well  advanced.  The  only  single  star  that  he  notices  is  the 
dog-star,  with  the  baleful  influence  of  which  he  was  familiar, 
as  well  as  with  its  peculiar  brightness.^ 

§  4.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Homeric  poems  any  distinctive 
terms  for  the  cardinal  points,  or  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  as 
such:  that  is  to  say,  he  has  no  Words  answering  to  the  simple 
terms,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  He  indeed  repeatedly 
contrasts  the  two  latter — which  must  always  have  been  clearly 
marked  by  the  course  of  the  sun — designating  the  one  as  "  to- 
wards the  dawn  and  the  Sun ;"  the  other  as  "  Darkness  " — on 
account  of  the  setting  sun  being  immediately  followed  by  dark- 
ness.^ But  his  use  of  the  terms  is,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
poet,  especially  in  a  rude  age,  somewhat  vague  and  general, 
and  this  has  actually  led  several  writers,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  to  dispute  the  signification  of  the  terms,  and  to 
maintain  that  by  the  quarter  or  region  of  darkness  Homer 
meant  the  north ;  and  the  south  by  that  of  the  sun ;  a  theory 
which  is  at  once  met  by  the  unanswerable  objection  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  mention  of  the  Dawn,  which  is  in 
these  phrases  invariably  associated  with  that  of  the  Sun.^   The 


Iliad.  XTiU.  486. 

GompAre  Odjrasey,  ▼.  272. 

»  He  calls  it  "  the  dog  of  Orion " 
(Iliad,  xxiL  29).  It  had  apparently 
not  yet  acquired  the  distinctive  appel> 
lation  of  Siriua,  i.e.  "the  biirning/* 
which  IB  already  found  in  Heeiod  (Op. 
ei  Di.  V.  607).  The  iurriip  iwupwhs 
mentioned  in  v.  5  is  snppoaed  by  some 
commentators  to  be  Arctums,  but  it  is 
njore  probable  that  here  also  8iriu8  is 
meant. 

*  The  one  is  always  wphs  ^w  r*  ii4\t6y 


r9 :  the  other,  as  opposed  to  it,  Tphs 
C6^v,  or  irori  (6<poy  iitp6tyTa  (Iliady 
xii.  239 ;  Odyssey,  xiii.  240,  &c.) 

*  This  paradox  was  put  forward  in 
ancient  times  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  455), 
and  apparently  l]^fore  him  by  Ephorus 
(ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  84).  It  has  in  modern 
times  been  adopted  by  Voss,  who  made 
it  the  foundation  of  his  whole  system 
of  Homeric  geography;  but  is,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  refuted  by  Volcker 
(Homerische  Geographie,  pp.  42-46), 
and  has  been  generally  rejected  by  the 
most  recent  inquirers  (Ukert,  Nitzsch, 
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question  could  not  have  arisen,  but  for  the  absence  of  any 
corresponding  t^rms  to  designate  the  North  and  South. 

The  expressions  employed  by  Homer  to  distinguish  what  we 
should  term  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  are  almost  always 
derived  from  the  winds,  the  names  of  which  must  have  be^i 
from  the  earliest  ages  familiar  to  the  Greeks  as  a  seafaring 
people.  Of  these  he  knew  only  four,  which  he  describes  as 
opposed  to  one  another  in  pairs,  and  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  representing  in  a  general  way  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.'  Boreas,  the  north  wind,  blowing  from  Thrace, 
assumes  in  Homer  the  same  prominent  position  that  it  does  at 
the  present  day  to  all  navigators  of  the  -32gean.  It  was  the 
bringer  of  fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky,  but  nevertheless  a 
strcHig  and  violent  wind  "that  rolled  mighty  waves.'* ^  Notns, 
the  s(Mith  wind,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  it,  was  a 
stormy  wind,  bringing  sudden  squalls  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators. Zephyrus,  the  west  wind,  was  dreaded  on  the  same 
accoimt,  and  is  repeatedly  represented  as  a  stormy  wind;' 
while  Eurus,  the  east  wind,  is  but  seldom  mentioned,  and 
bears  a  subordinate  part :  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  done,  had  the  poet  lived  in  England. 

§  5.  Homer  abounds  in  descriptions  and  descriptive  epithets 
of  the  sea,  from  which  a  large  part  of  his  similes  are  taken.     No 


BuchholZ)  &c.).  Mr.  GladstoDe,  after 
pointing  out  tbo  true  meaning  of  the 
phniBeii,  and  jostly  adding  that  tliev 
must  at  the  same  time  be  rn^ived  with 
a  certain  amount  ot  vagueness,  proceeds 
to  argue  as  if  they  are  to  to  taken 
definitely  as  corresponding  to  north-tce$t 
and  souih-eaM  (vol.  iii.  p.  266),  a  pi'o- 
poflition  for  wbieh  I  cannot  see  the 
slighte^t  foundation,  though  be  thence- 
forth relies  on  it  as  an  established  fact 
The  deviation  from  iho  eclij)tic,  to 
which  he  appeals  (oven  if  its  influence 
be  admittid),  would  of  course  give  an 
equal  amount  of  variation  in  each 
direction,  to  the  touth  as  well  as  to  the 
north,  of  the  equinoctial  line  of  sunset 
and  bunrise. 
•  Note  C,  p.  77. 


KoX  Bopci|«  olBfniytvinfit  itJy.  xvfMi  nAir- 

Odjmtj,  ▼.  SM. 

But  it  was  generally  associated  with 
fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky  (wheooe 
the  epithets  alBftny^s  and  alBny*' 
y^rris)^  and  is  described  in  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Odvssey  as  "Iweakinff 
down  before  it"  the  wayes  that  haS 
been  raised  by  the  other  winds — 

T.  S8S. 

a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  haye  had 
much  experience  cither  of  the  .£geaii 
or  Mediterranean.  But  as  coming 
fr«»m  the  north  it  was  naturally  the 
wind  that  broueht  frost  and  snow 
(Hiad.  xix.  358 ;  Odyssey,  xiy.  475). 
'  Sec  cspeoiaUy  the  passage  ia  the 
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poet  has  ever  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge  he  shows  of  its 
varied  moods  and  aspects,  with  which  every  Greek  was  neces- 
sarily familiar.  But  he  affords  us  scarcely  any  geographical 
statements  concerning  it.  He  never  applies  the  name  of 
^gean,  so  well  known  to  the  later  Greeks,  to  the  sea  between 
Greece  and  Asia :  for  which  he  had  no  distinctive  appellation, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks  in  later  ages  had  none  for 
the  Mediterranean :  it  was  "<Ae  sea,"  the  sea  which  everybody 
knew,  and  had  he  wanted  to  distinguish  it,  he  would  doubtless 
have  called  it  in  like  manner  ''  our  sea."  But  in  two  passages 
he  designates  smaller  portions  of  it  by  the  local  names  of  the 
Thracian  Sea  and  the  Icarian  Sea :  and  other  such  appellations 
were  doubtless  in  use  in  his  time.  Hence  he  speaks  of ''  every 
sea,"  as  if  there  were  many  such,  and  tells  us  that  all  seas,  as 
well  as  all  rivers,  were  the  offspring  of  Ocean,  which  was  indeed 
the  source  of  all  the  waters  on  the  earth,  even  fountains  and 
wells.'  But  the  distinction  between  the  mighty  river  of 
Ocean,  and  the  sea  which  was  enclosed  within  it,  is  through- 
out clearly  maintained.  The  idea  of  the  Ocean  as  an  outer 
sea,  separated  from,  but  communicating  with,  the  inner  sea, 
was  wholly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  many  of  the 
difiSculties  and  errors  of  his  commentators  have  arisen  from 
their  attempting  to  introduce  into  the  Homeric  geography 
this  conception  of  the  Ocean,  as  it  was  familiar  to  their  own 
minds.^ 

It  must  be  added  that  no  indication  is  found  in  Homer  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  Euxine  as  a  separate  sea.  He  was  of 
course  familiar  with  the  Hellespont,  from  its  proximity  to 
Troy,  and  must  have  known  that  beyond  that  narrow  strait 


OUyaeey  (xii  288-290)  wliere  the 
Notns  and  Zephyrus  are  spoken  of  aa 
raising  sadden  squalls  and  gales  such 
as  were  the  cause  of  shipwrecks. 
Again  in  the  same  book  (v.  408)  there 
comes  on  suddenly  '^a  shriUy  west 
wind  with  a  violent  squall,"  k^kKity^s 
Z^^vpos,  fuydXji  ffhy  KaiXmri  Biwy.  It 
is  only  in  describing  the  Elyslan  Fields 


that  the  Zephyrus  blowing  from  the 
Ocean  is  represented  as  a  geutle  cooling 
breeze  (Odyssey,  iv.  568). 

fioBvppttTeua  fLgya  a^tfOi  'ClKtavolo, 

i(  o^ntp  iravTCf  nxnafiol.  koX  iraa-a.  OdXacva, 

KOi    naaai    Kp^yai,    xal     ^ptiara    fLojcpa 

Iliad,  xxi.  105-197. 

'  This  difiSculty  was  apparently  en- 
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there  was  again  a  broad  open  sea — the  Propontis  or  Sea  of 
Marmora — bnt  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  of  the  far  more  extensive  sea 
beyond.^  He  supposed  the  Achelous  to  be  the  greatest  of 
rivers,  which  sufficiently  shows  that  not  even  any  obscure 
rumour  had  reached  him  of  such  mighty  streams  as  the  Ister 
and  Borysthenes. 

§  6.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  primitive  geo- 
graphy of  the  Homeric  times  knew  nothing  of  a  division  of 
the  world  into  three  continents :  and  that  the  names  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  this  sense,  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
poet.  He  indeed  mentions  the  name  of  Libya  (as  A&ica  was 
always  caUed  by  the  Greeks)  as  that  of  a  particular  region 
of  great  fertility,  doubtless  referring  to  the  country  west  of 
Egypt  which  always  continued  to  be  known  by  this  special 
designation.  But  he  never  mentions  the  name  of  Asia,  even 
as  that  of  a  country:  and  though  he  speaks  of  the  Asian 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  this  was  evidently  a 
mere  local  appellation.^  The  name  of  Europe  does  not  occur 
in  the  poems  at  all.^ 


countered  by  the  Alexandrian  critics 
who,  like  Eiutosthenes,  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  the  oater 
Ocean,  while  they  still  retained  the  idea 
of  the  Ocean,  such  as  it  was  known  to 
them,  instead  of  the  deep,  gently  flow- 
ing, stream  that  Homer  describes, 
encircling  the  whole  world,  earth,  and 
sea  alike. 

'  He  was,  indeed,  acquainted  with 
the  river  Sangarius  which  flows  into 
the  Euxme  (Iliad,  iii.  187:  xvi.  719), 
bat  only  as  a  river  of  Phrygia,  and 
niere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ho 
knew  anything  of  its  real  outflow,  or 
of  any  distinction  between  the  Pro- 
pontis  and   the   Euxine.     Ho  knew 


generally  that  there  was  sea  somewhere 
to  the  north,  and  that  was  aU. 

Iliad,  11.461. 

*  It  is  first  found  in  the  Homeric 
H3rmn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  (v.  73, 
112),  which  is  probably  at  least  two 
centuries  later  than  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey.  But  even  there  the  name 
of  Evpfivri  is  used  only  to  desig^nate 
continerUid  Greece,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  Islands. 
Its  extension  to  the  continent  gene- 
raUy  was  probably  of  much  later  date, 
though  it  was,  as  we  know,  already 
well  established  in  the  time  of  He- 
catieus. 
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Section  2. — Geography  of  the  Iliad. 

§  1.  In  proceeding  to  investigate  the  local  geography  of  the 
Homeric  Poems,  and  to  point  out  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  really  display  of  different  seas  and 
lands,  we  may  safely  start  from  the  principle  which  was  long 
ago  laid  down  by  Eratosthenes,  that  the  poet  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  regions  near  at  hand,  but  ignorant  of 
those  afar  off.^  This  conclusion  indeed  appears  at  first  so 
obvious,  or  rather  so  self-evident,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
it  could  ever  have  been  contested :  and  it  is  strange  to  find  it 
rejected  with  scorn  by  such  writers  as  Strabo  and  Polybius. 
But  the  reverence  for  the  supposed  authority  of  Homer,  which 
had  arisen  into  a  kind  of  blind  superstition  among  the  later 
Greeks,  led  them  to  regard  with  indignation  any  attempt  to 
curtail  the  domain  of  knowledge  attributed  to  him.  He  was 
the  father  of  geography  as  well  as  of  history,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  equally  hectical  to  dispute  his  statement  as  to  a  sup- 
posed geographical  fact,  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  Trojan 
War,  or  to  doubt  the  personal  existence  of  Ajax  or  Patroclus. 

At  the  same  time,  strangely  enough,  this  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  poet  was  coupled  with  an  equally 
ready  admission  of  the  popular  legends  ^ich  identified  the 
localities  described  in  the  Odyssey  with  certain  definite  spots 
that  had  become  familiar  to  Greek  coloni&ts  and  navigators  in 
later  times.  How  these  attributions  had  at  first  arisen,  we  are 
in  most  cases  utterly  unable  to  divine ;  but,  once  established, 
they  maintained  their  ground  with  a  singular  tenacity,  even 
where  they  were  in  palpable  contradiction  with  the  statements 
of  the  poet  himself.  Thus  the  abode  of  JEolus  was  considered 
as  fixed  beyond  dispute  in  one  of  the  Lipari,  or,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  ancients,  the  -<Eolian  Islands,  though  Ulysses  is 


*  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  18, 
vii.  p.  298:  iircuvii  yap  *EpaTo(rd4yovs 
kw6^fauiny,  Src  ^ir\v  iK^lvos  ical^OfiTipor 
mat  rohs  i\kovs  rolfs  waXtuobs  rk  fUt^ 


'EKXriviKh  tUi^yai,  rwv  8i  irSppw  iroAA^y 
^X***'  iiretpfoy.  This  principle  was 
adopted  by  Apollodorus,  which  excites 
the  indii^DatiDa  of  Strabo. 
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described  as  sailing  from  thence  with  a  west  wind  in  a  direct 
coarse  to  Ithaca.*  Such  a  course  was  obviously  impossible, 
unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  sailed  right  across  the 
mountains  of  Calabria,  or  frankly  admit  that  Homer  was 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  obstacle. 

We  are  met  by  no  such  difficulties  nearer  home ;  and  as  long 
as  our  attention  is  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  j^gean  Sea, 
and  the  countries  that  immediately  adjoin  it,  we  find  the  poet 
generally  well  informed,  and  we  have  sometimes  clear  evidence 
of  accurate  personal  observation.  It  is  only  when  we  wander 
beyond  this  limited  range,  that  we  begin  to  meet  with  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  and  statements  bearing  the  stamp 
either  of  vague  ignorance,  or  of  palpable  poetic  fiction.  The 
distinction  thus  established  between  what  have  been  well 
called  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Geography  of  Homer,  coincides 
nearly,  though  not  entirely,  with  that  of  the  two  poems.  As 
the  action  of  the  Iliad  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
inner  circle,  and  the  nations  represented  as  engaging  in 
conflicts  on  the  plains  of  Troy  are  the  inhabitants  only  of  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  ^gean,  the  allusions  to  anything 
beyond  those  limits  are  few  and  incidental,  and  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  take  the  geography  of  the  Hiad  in  the 
first  instance  by  itself,  as  representing  the  more  definite 
portion  of  what  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  these  early  days, 
before  entering  on  the  wider  field  of  the  unknown  regions 
opened  out  to  us  in  the  Odyssey.  But  in  adopting  this 
division  of  the  subject,  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  resting 
it  upon  any  other  basis  than  convenience,  or  adopting  the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  assign  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to 
different  authors,  and  even  consider  them  as  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time.  So  far  as  geographical  evidence 
goes,  I  can  see  nothing  to  necessitate  or  to  warrant  such  a 
separation.^ 


•  Odyssey,  x.  25-30. 
'  The    treatises    that    have    been 
written  in  modem  times  on  the  geo- 


graphy of  Homer,  especially  that  of 
the  Ody«Bcy,  are  eo  numerous  as  to 
form  almost  a  literature  in  themselves. 
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§  2.  The  most  prominent  place  in  the  geography  of  the 
Iliad  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Ships,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  though  it  would  certainly  be 
more  accurately  termed  the  Catalogue  of  the  Forces,  with  the 
names  of  the  leaders  under  whom  the  several  contingents 
were  arrayed.  Such  an  enumeration  naturally  gave  occasion 
to  the  poet  to  show  his  accurate  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  divisions  of  the  population,  such  as  they  existed,  or 
as  he  supposed  them  to  exist,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War, 
as  well  as  with  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  they 
possessed ;  and  as  the  reverence  for  the  name  of  Homer  conti- 
nually increased,  this  Catalogue  gradually  came  to  be  invested 
with  a  kind  of  official  authority.  At  the  same  time  this  very 
cause  afforded  great  inducement  to  interpolation,  for  which 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  part  of  the  poem  presented  the 
greatest  facilities.^  But  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
interpolations  may  have  been  introduced — perhaps  even  to  a 
considerable  extent — two  considerations  appear  to  prove  that 
the  Catalogue  in  its  present  state  is  substantially  the  work  of 
a  very  early  period.  The  one  of  these  is  the  close  agreement 
of  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  leaders  and  chiefs  enume- 


It  may  raffioe  to  refer  to  those  of 
Ukert  (Bemerkungen  uber  Homer's 
Chographie,  8vo.  Weimar,  1814,  and 
in  nU  Qtographie  der  Grieehen  u. 
BffmeTy  voL  i.  pp.  13-33) ;  Viilcker 
{&>er  Homerindie  Geographie  und 
WeUkundey  Hanover,  1830),  and  to 
the  Yaluable  notes  of  Nitzsch  on  the 
Odjrsaey  {Anmerkungen  zu  Homer^B 
Ody9$€e,  3  vols.  8vo.  Hanover,  1826-40) 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  investigations 
of  Dr.  Buchholz.  {Die  Homeruchen 
Bealien,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1871,  vol.  i.) 
The  subject  has  been  reopened  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Gladutone  (in  his 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  Times,  vol.  iil 
pp.  249-365),  whose  views  differ  more 
widely  from  those  of  all  previous  iu- 
qnirers  than  any  other.  Their  unten- 
able character  has  in  my  opinion  been 
fully  shown  in  an  able  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (for  October,  1858), 


which  I  have  reason  to  know  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale.  The  reviewer,  however, 
while  BuocessfuUy  combating  the  novel 
theories  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  gone 
much  further  than  I  am  disposed  to 
follow  him  in  support  of  the  traaitionary 
system,  as  haudtd  down  to  us  from 
the  commentators  and  geographers  of 
antiquity. 

'  A  well-known  instance  of  this  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix.  1,  p.  394;,  in 
regard  to  the  two  lines  describing  the 
contingent  of  Ajtix : 

Aiac  3*  CK  SoAofiti^o^  Sytv  ivoKeuZtKa  vijai, 
OT^ac  5"  aywv,  ik*  'A^ituaiv  l<rravTO  ^oAayycf . 

where  the  second  line  was  asserted 
by  the  Megarians  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated by  the  Athenians  in  support 
of  their  pretensions  to  the  island  of 
Salamis. 
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rated,  with  the  subsequent  notices  of  them  scattered  through 
the  Iliad :  the  other  is  the  fact  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  towns  from  which  they  came,  we  find  the  names  of  obscure 
places  which  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  or  whose  very 
sites  were  unknown  in  later  days,  freely  intermingled  with 
those  of  illustrious  cities,  whose  names  were  familiar  to  all.* 
A  considerable  portion  of  Strabo's  geographical  description  of 
Greece  is  taken  up  with  investigating  cases  such  as  these,  or 
explaining  topographical  difficulties,  which  could  not  have 
arisen  unless  the  state  of  things  described  by  the  poet  had 
been  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  historical 
period  of  Greece. 

As  might  well  have  been  expected,  the  Catalogue  contains 
very  little  geographical  information,  properly  so  called :  it  is 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  places,  with  but  rarely  any 
reference  to  their  geographical  position,  beyond  what  is  im- 
plied by  their  being  included  in  a  given  nationality.^  But 
that  by  which  it  is  especially  characterized  is  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  different  towns  eniune- 
rated:  epithets  sometimes  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  fre- 
quently repeated ;  in  others  singularly  distinctive  and  appro- 
priate. Such  are  the  terms  of  "  well- walled  "  (or  more  literally 
"wally"),  applied  to  Tiryns;^  of  "abounding  in  doves,"  to 
Thisbe,  in  Bceotia ;  ^  and  the  "  hollow  Lacedsemon  cleft  with 


*  Thus  8trabo  himself  says  in  regard 
to  Laoonia :  r&p  9*  iX\uy  r&v  inrh  rov 
voiiyroD  Kamyoftxurfiiywy  t&  fi^v  iur^pv- 
Tot,  rAv  y  ^X*^  Kuwtrcuy  rk  8i  fi*rw¥6' 
fuurreu:  while  he  admits  that  some 
could  not  be  pointed  out  at  all  {oh9afiov 
9€iKyv<r0al  ^acri),  viii.  5,  p.  364. 

*  Sometimes,  however,  the  poet  adds 
a  few  words  indicating  the  position  of 
a  town  with  reference  to  a  mountain 
or  river.  Tlins  he  describes  Lilsea  as 
situated  at  the  sources  of  th(^  Cephissus 
(ii.  523),  Tarphe  and  Cronium  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boagrius  (ib.  533),  Fbene 
by  the  lako  Boibeis  (ib.  711),  and  the 
Magnesians  as  dwelling  around  the 
Penens  and  the  wooded  Pelion  {ib,  757). 


Iliad,  li.  659. 

Tlie  only  other  city  to  which  the 
same  epithet  is  applied,  is  Gortyna  in 
Crete  {ib.  646),  where,  however,  there 
are  no  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls. 

voAvr/n^pwi'a  re  ^iirfiriv. 

Iliad,  il.  502. 

The  abmidance  of  wild  pigeons  in  the 
rocks  of  this  locality  is  attested  both 
by  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  507)  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
(^Impregstans  of  Greece^  p.  85),  as  well 
as  oy  Strabo.  The  same  epithet  is 
applied  to  Messe  in  Lnoonia  (v.  582), 
but  the  exact  locality  is  in  this  instance 
uncertain. 
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glens;"*  a  description  which,  from  its  recurrence  in  the 
Odyssey,  was  probably  become  one  in  general  use.  Indeed 
it  may  always  be  doubtful  whether  the  distinguishing  epithets 
that  we  find  in  Homer  were  selected  by  himself,  or  had  already 
become  traditional  from  their  employment  by  earlier  poets.^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  take  the  case  as  it  stands.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  now  to  determine  how  far  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  was  based  upon  previously  existing  materials,  as 
well  as  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  interpolated  in  later 
ages.  If  we  cannot  accept  its  authority  with  the  blind  defe- 
rence shown  by  the  later  Greeks,  we  must  receive  it  as  a 
document  of  the  highest  interest  from  its  antiquity,  but  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  criticize  or  dissect,  from  the  total 
absence  of  the  requisite  materials. 

§  3.  Of  a  very  different  character  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Greek  forces,  is  that  of  the  Trojans  which  follows  it,  and 
which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  subsequent 
addition  to  the  poem.  Its  meagre  and  jejune  treatment  of 
the  subject  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fulness  and 
richness  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  and  it  is  as  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  geographical  interest  as  in  poetic  merit.  But  it  was 
universally  admitted  in  ancient  times  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Diad;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a  work 
extending  to  not  less  than  thirty  books.*    We  must,  therefore. 


lllod.  il.  581. 

Tho  signification  of  this  last  epithet, 
which  occurs  both  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  (iv.  IX  but  only  as  applied 
to  Lacediemon,  would  be  uncertaio, 
but  for  the  very  peculiar  character  of 
the  scenery  there,  which  (as  Mr.  W.  G. 
Clark  justly  observes,  Pdoponne$uSj  p. 
156)  at  once  helps  one  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

»  This  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark 
(Ibid.  p.  210),  and  appears  to  me 
almost  certain.  Such  an  habitual  ap- 
plication of  distinguishing  epithets  is 
characteristic  of  aU  early  ballarl  poetry, 


such  as  must  have  preceded  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey. 

*  Strabo  not  unnaturaUy  expresses 
his  wonder  at  the  diffuseness  of  a 
writer  who  devoted  thirty  books  to  a 
commentary  on  little  more  than  sixty 
lines  of  Homer  (xiii.  1,  p.  603).  But 
from  the  quotations  preserved  to  us  it 
is  evident  that  it  comprised  much 
valuable  matter;  and  Demetrius  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  writers 
who  shared  in  those  more  sceptical 
views  regarding  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, which  were  viewed  with  so 
much  disfavomr  by  Strabo  himself. 
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be  content  to  include  this  also  in  our  estimate  of  the  Homeric 
geography,  though  not  without  a  passing  protest.' 

§  4.  The  most  interesting  question,  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  that  arises  from  the  two  Catalogues  is,  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  evince  of  the  countries  adjoining  the 
^gean,  for  all  that  is  comprised  within  their  limits  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  poet.  It  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  affirmed  that  all  beyond  these  limits  was 
unknown,  or  at  least  imperfectly  known,  though  we  shall  find 
reason  to  believe  that  his  real  knowledge  extended  but  little 
farther.  The  description  in  the  Catalogue  extends  over  all 
continental  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnese  and  Thessaly, 
but  excluding  Epirus  and  Acamania.  It  comprises,  more- 
over, the  islands  on  the  west,  opposite  to  Elis,  Cephallenia, 
Ithaca,  and  Zacynthusj  as  well  as  Dulichium  and  the  Echi- 
nades  nearer  to  the  mainland ;  and  all  the  islands  in  the  south 
of  the  ^gean — not  only  the  important  islands  of  Crete  and 
Khodes,  but  Carpathus,  Cos,  and  even  such  insignificant  islets 
as  Casos,  Syme,  Nisyros,  and  the  Calydnse — being  distinctly 
mentioned  by  name.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  those  which 
might  be  thought  especially  the  Greek  islands,  viz.  the 
Cyclades,  and  those  connected  with  them,  are  mentioned  as 
sending  a  contingent  to  the  Greek  forces,  though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  them.®  In  like 
manner  we  know  that  he  was  familiar  with  those  near  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace,*  as  well  as 


'  It  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  portion  of  the 
poem,  that  the  Cypria  of  Stasinus,  a 
work  which  seems  to  hare  been  com- 
posed with  especial  reference  to  the 
Iliad,  contaiued  also  a  catalogue  of 
the  Trojan  forces  ;  a  strangely  inappro- 
priate addition,  if  the  one  now  extant 
was  then  found  in  the  Iliad.  (Welcker, 
Der  Epifche  Cycltu^  vol.  ii.  p.  508; 
Muro's  Hi$tory  of  Greek  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  281.) 

'  No  allusion  is  found  in  the  Iliad 
to  the  island  of  Delos  and  its  celebrated 


sanctuary.  But  it  is  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Odyssey  (vi.  162X 
and  its  non-occurrence  in  the  Iliad 
may  well  be  accidental. 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  rofer  to 
the  well-known  passage  in  Mr.  King- 
lake's  Eotheriy  in  which  he  points  out 
the  accurate  local  knowledge  displayed 
by  Homer  in  selecting  Samothnice  as 
the  point  from  whence  Neptune  looked 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Troy ;  an  idea 
whoUy  at  variance  with  the  natural 
pi-esumption  from  its  position  on  a 
map. 
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with  the  great  monntain  promontory  of  Athos.  If  we  now 
take  up  the  Trojan  Catalogue  we  shall  find  it  describing  in 
detail  only  the  Troad  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
enumerating  also  contingents  from  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Thrace,  including  the  Pseonians  from  the  banks  of  the  Axius, 
a  stream  which  the  poet  describes  as  "  the  fairest  that  flows 
upon  the  earth."  ^  The  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Asiatic  side 
were  naturally  more  numerous:  these  were  the  Mysians, 
Phrygians,  Maeonians — whose  site  in  Lydia  is  marked  by  the 
Gygaean  Lake  and  Mount  Tmolus — the  Carians,  with  whom  are 
associated  *^  the  streams  of  Mseander  and  the  lofty  summits  of 
Mycale  "  and  the  Lycians,  who  came  "  from  the  far  Lycia  and 
the  banks  of  the  eddying  Xanthus."  These  were  the  farthest 
people  to  the  south.  To  the  north  we  find  mention  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  occupying  apparently  the  same  region  as  in 
historical  times;  and  beyond  these  the  Halizones  ''from 
Alybe  afar,  where  is  the  birthplace  of  silver."^  Whether 
these  were  the  same  people  subsequently  known  as  the  Cha- 
lybes,  was  a  point  much  disputed  among  ancient  authors :  at 
all  events  we  must  clearly  place  them  to  the  east  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  and  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  Homer 
(or,  at  least,  the  author  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue)  was  ac- 
quainted ^by  name  with  the  nations  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Euxine  as  far  as  the  Halys,  though  the  name  of  that  river 
does  not  occur  in  the  poems. 

§  5.  But  if  the  limited  area  thus  circumscribed  may  be  taken 
as  including  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
can  be  shown  to  have  had  any  definite  knowledge,  there  are 
not  wanting  indications  that  point  to  an  acquaintance,  how- 
ever vague,  with  far  more  distant  regions.  And  the  very  fact 
that  these  notices  are  for  the  most  part  merely  incidental, 


'   'A^iov.  oS  KoAAiiTTOr  vawp  ciriici2i'arat  aZoy.    ,    it,   866   Btltkbo,   XJL  pp.  549-553.      The 

IlUd,  IL  860.      I  name  of  the  Halizones  had  disappeared 


ri|Adfcy    i^    'AXiifi^,    cBw    apyvpov  cirri 

Ibid.  867. 

For  the  discussions  raised  concerning 


in  later  times,  but  it  is  found  in  another 
passage  in  the  Iliad  (v.  39),  so  that 
it  does  not  rest  only  on  the  dubious 
authority  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 
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points  the  more  strongly  to  their  being  notions  already 
familiar  to  the  poet  himself,  and  which  he  might  conceive  to 
be  equally  well  known  to  his  hearers.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  passages  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
Zeus  as  turning  away  his  eyes  from  the  battles  before  Troy 
to  gaze  on  "  the  land  of  the  horse-loving  Thracians  and  the 
close-fighting  Mysians,  and  the  noble  Hippemolgi,  who  live  on 
milk  alone,  and  the  Abii,  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind."  ^  It 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  disputed,  and  that  cannot  be 
decided,  whether  the  terms  Hippemolgi,  "  milkers  of  mares ; " 
Glactophagi,  "feeders  on  milk;"  and  Abii,  "men  without 
property,"*  are  used  by  the  poet  as  proper  names,  or  only  as 
descriptive  adjectives,*  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
poet  was  vaguely  acquainted  by  hearsay  with  the  fact  that 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Thrace  were  to  be  found  extensive 
plains,  over  which  roamed  wandering  tribes,  having  the  pecu- 
liarity that  they  subsisted  mainly  on  the  milk  of  their  mares, 
instead  of  that  of  cows  or  sheep.  This  characteristic  has  in  all 
ages  distinguished  the  Scythian  tribes,  that  is,  the  nomad 
races  of  Central  Asia,  or  who  have  passed  over  from  thence 
into  Europe,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  later  times. 
But  neither  the  name  of  Scythians,  nor  that  of  any  of  the 


cXay 
HvcrMf  r'   ayxcM^'**'  '^'^  ayavSty  *Itvi|* 

fUlAywr 
yKoKti^yttr,  'Afiiuv  re,  JucaioraTMr  ay- 

tfpwiriMy. 

niad,  xiiL  4-«. 

The  Mysians  here  meDtioned  are  evi- 
dently the  European  people  of  the 
name,  the  same  afterwards  known  to 
the  Romans  as  the  Moesians,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  belief  nniver- 
saUy  prevalent  among  Greek  writers, 
the  Mysians  of  Asia  Minor  derived 
their  origin. 

*  "A^ioi,  literally,  **  men  without  the 
means  of  life,"  t.e.  with  poor  and  scanty 
means.*'  6X{y6fitoi,  cvrcAcIs  ydp  ciVi 
iral  air\di  r^v  S/oiroy,  Eustath.  ad  loc. 
The  idea  of  their  justice  and  virtue 
was    evidently    derived    from    their 


simple  and  frugal  habits  of  life ;  and 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  Greeks 
through  aU  ages,  though  applied  some- 
times to  one  nomad  tribe,  sometimes 
to  another  (see  jEschylus,  Fromeih, 
SoluL  Fr.  184 ;  Arrian,  Anabasis,  iv.  1). 
*  See  the  subject  fully  discussed  by 
Strabo,  vii.  3,  §§  2-10.  and  by  Eusta- 
thius,  ad  Hiad.  l,e.  The  analogy  of 
siioh  names  as  Ichtbyophagi,  Troglo- 
dyte, Macrobii,  &o.,  which  were  cer- 
tainly used  by  the  Greeks  as  Gentile 
appellations,  is  in  favour  of  their  being 
so  in  this  ca^e  also;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Hippemolgi  and 
Abii  were  generally  regarded  as  such. 
But  little  or  no  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  usage  of  later  writers  in  this 
rospect,  in  interpreting  the  language 
of  Homer. 
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subordinate  di visions  of  that  great  people  which  we  meet  with 
in  Herodotus  and  Ephorus,  is  to  be  found  in  Homer. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  and  east, 
there  are  many  more  indications  of  knowledge,  and  even  in  a 
certain  sense  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  civilized  nations 
at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean — the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Egyptians.  To  the  former  people,  indeed,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  almost  all 
their  foreign  trade ;  and  they  must  have  been  therefore  quite 
familiar  with  the  name,  as  well  as  with  th^  articles  exported 
from  thence.*  But  not  only  does  Homer  represent  Paris  as 
possessing  many  valuable  things  of  Phoenician  manufacture, 
but  he  distinctly  describes  him  as  having  brought  them  him- 
self from  Sidon,  "after  having  sailed  over  the  broad  sea."' 
He  was  apparently  regarded  as  having  been  driven  there  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  the  same  manner  as  Menelaus  was  in  the 
Odyssey;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  looked  on 
such  an  adventure  as  not  improbable.  In  the  case  of  Egypt 
again,  though  accidentally  the  name  of  the  country  does  not 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  we  find  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  shows  that  exaggerated  rumours  of 
its  wealth  and  grandeur  were  already  familiar  to  the  poet.  In 
the  ninth  book  Achilles  alludes,  as  the  acme  of  all  imaginable 
wealth,  to  that  which  was  stored  up  within  the  houses  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  "  a  city  that  had  an  hundred  gates,  through 
each  of  which  there  passed  every  day  two  hundred  men  with 


*  It  iB  remarkable,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  that  the  name 
of  "Phoenician,"  though  of  frequent 
occurrenoe  in  the  Odyssey,  is  only 
once  found  in  the  Iliad;  the  manu- 
factured articles  are  always  called 
^  Sidonian,"  and  Paris  is  described  as 
bringing  them  from  Sidon.  But  this 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  capital.  The  name  of 
Tyre  is  not  found  in  either  poem. 

^  «i^  cffov  oi  winKot.  vofivouccAoi,  {pya  yv 
rautmv 


Iliad,  vl.  aS8-291. 

As  the  poet  places  this  visit  on  his 
return  voyage  from  Sparta,  after  having 
carried  off  Helen  {ib.  292),  it  has  been 
sought  to  connect  it  with  the  story, 
adopted  by  Euripides  and  Herodotus, 
of  Paris  having  touched  in  Egypt  also 
on  his  return ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  this  assumption,  except  that  it 
is  more  probable  he  should  have  been 
driven,  like  Menelaus,  to  Egypt,  than 
direct  to  the  Phconician  coast. 
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their  horses  and  chariots.''^  Even  these  fabolons  tales  are 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  had 
intercourse,  more  or  less  direct,  with  Egypt,  as  we  shall  find 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  Odyssey. 

§  7.  Through  Egypt  also  was  unquestionably  derived  the 
notion  of  the  Ethiopians  (burnt  or  black-faced  men),  who  must 
have  been  regarded  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Egyptians  to  the 
south,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ocean  stream.  The  utterly  vague 
and  fabulous  character  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  them 
is  sufficiently  sho^  by  the  fact  that  they  are  never  mentioned 
except  in  connection  with  the  gods,  who  were  supposed  to 
repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Ocean  to  feast  on  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  them.*  Equally  vague  is  the  indication  of  another 
people,  the  Pygmies,  who  were  also  supposed  to  dwell  by  the 
shores  of  the  Ocean  stream,  where  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  cranes,  who  migrated  thither  to  fly  from 
the  winter  and  the  storms  of  Greece.^  The  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  was  long  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  and  has  recently 
been  shown  to  be  not  altogether  without  foundation,^  could  only 
have  reached  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  through  an  Egyptian 
channeL 


Alyvwriai,  oBt,  vkturra  do^uMt  cr  mfiiaTai 

KCtTOt, 

«Wp««  curocxvvvat  <rw  Iwwounw  cat  ox«r- 
9ty. 

IlUd,U.  381-^84. 

Diodoros  (L  45)  asserts,  as  if  he  had 
undoubted  authority  for  the  fact,  that 
Thebes,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
really  did  possess  20,000  war  chariots. 

•  Iliad,  i.  428;  xxiu.  20C.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  notion  is  found  in  the 
Odyssey  olao  (L  22-25;  y.  282). 

ifdr*   vcp  xXayyii  ytpoMtav  ircXci  ovpayc$% 

^irpd, 
al  T^  rrct  o9v  ;(CifMi>ra  ^vyoi'  koi  oBia^Tttv 

xXaeyy^  rax  ytwinvTax  in  'Qgtavolo  poduy, 
af6paffi  UvyitMAOtVi    ^ovor  kox  rifpa  ^c- 
povaai. 

Iliad,  Ul.  3-6. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tradition  here 


alluded  to  is  one  that  the  poet  asaumes 
to  be  fiimiliar  to  alL 

'  BumouiB  of  the  existence  of  a  nioe 
of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of  Africa  have 
from  time  to  time  reached  the  ears  of 
modem  travellers,  as  they  penetrated 
farther  and  farther  into  the  continent. 
Quite  recently  (1870)  M.  Schweinftirth 
has  established  beyond  a  doubt  the 
fact  that  such  a  race  is  reaUy  found 
adjoining  the  tribe  of  Kyamnyam  in 
Central  Africa.  They  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Akka,  and  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  Bush- 
men of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  such  tribes  were  once 
more  widely  diffused,  and  may  weU 
have  come  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  Egyptians.  (See  Schweinfurth's 
Travel*  in  the  Heart  of  Africa^  voL  ii. 
ch.  xvL,  and  Keith  Johnson's  AfriecL, 
p.  241.) 
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Section  3. — Chography  of  the  Odyssey. 

§  1.  Few  and  scanty  as  are  the  allusions  in  the  Iliad  to  dis- 
tant regions  and  countries,  they  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  author  of  that  poem  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
outer  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  to  which  the  view  of  the 
Greeks  was  in  his  day  habitually  confined.  This  outer  world 
is  far  more  fully  opened  to  our  view,  though  still  enveloped  in 
the  dim  haze  of  uncertain  distance,  in  the  Odyssey,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  part  of  the  poem  which  has  always  been  the 
most  attractive  and  the  best  known.  The  wanderings  of 
Ulysses,  as  related  by  himself  to  the  Phseacians,  have  had  a 
charm  for  all  readers  of  all  ages  from  the  times  of  Homer  to 
our  own :  and  few,  very  few  comparatively,  have  been  those 
who  have  paused  to  enquire  what  slender  foundation  of  truth 
might  underlie  these  delightfol  fictions,  and  whether  the 
scenes  of  his  adventures  were  real  localities  disguised  under 
a  thin  veil  of  poetic  ornament,  or  were  mere  creations  of  fancy, 
as  shadowy  and  unreal  as  the  Elysian  Fields  or  the  gloomy 
realms  of  Hades.  One  point,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  univer- 
sally admitted.  The  legendary  and  mythical  tales,  which 
received  their  definite  embodiment  in  the  Odyssey,  were  not 
the  creation  of  the  poet.  The  names  of  the  Sirens  and  Circe, 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  of  the  Lotus-eaters  and  the  Laestry- 
gones,  were  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  they  were 
wedded  to  immortal  verse  by  Homer:  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses,  like  the  Voyage  of  the 
ship  Argo,  had  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  rude  ballad, 
before  they  were  worked  up  into  a  polished  and  coherent 
narrative  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  attempting  to  investigate 
the  questions  concerning  the  geographical  foundation  of  the 
story  as  we  find  it  there  related :  or  rather  to  enquire  how  far 
there  existed  any  such  foundation  at  all.  We  must  represent 
to  ourselves  the  poet  as  having  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous materials :  sometimes  obscure  reports  gathered  from 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Phoenician  mariners  of  the  marvels  of  the  " far  west;"  others 
purely  mythological  fables  of  unknown  origin ;  others  again 
traditional  tales  belonging  to  that  border-land  of  truth  and 
fiction,  in  which  it  has  become  impossible  for  after  ages  to 
discern  the  boundary. 

All  this  he  had  to  work  up  into  one  poetic  whole,  and  no 
one  can  dispute  his  success ;  but  when  it  has  been  maintained, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  he  undertook  also 
to  work  it  up  into  one  geographical  system,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  he  had  any  geographical  system  at  all  ?  The 
ancient  writers,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  believed  that  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  others.  Homer  was  the  master-spirit  and 
guide  to  all  learning,^  and  Strabo  expressly  describes  him  as 
the  founder  of  scientific  geography  and  the  precursor  in  this 
department  of  Anaximander  and  Hecataeus/  But  it  is  strange 
that  the  same  erroneous  estimate  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
such  a  poem  as  the  Odyssey  should  prevail  even  in  our  own 
day,  and  that  one  of  the  latest  attempts  to  investigate  its 
geography  should  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Homer 
had  present  to  his  mind  an  elaborate  and  complicated  map  of 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact^ 
but  as  distinct  and  definite  as  a  chart  of  the  voyage  of  Ma- 
gellan or  Vasco  de  Gama.* 


'  **IliiiMetrodi  color  che  ■anno." 

Dante,  /V«mo,  canto  iv.  v.  131. 

Tho  cxpreasion  is,  however,  applied  by 
the  Italian  poet  with  better  judgment 
to  Aristotle. 

*  Strabo,  i.  1,  where  he  distinctly 
asserts  that  geography  is  a  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  that  all  those  who  had 
taken  it  up — among  whom  he  gives  the 
first  place  to  Homer — were  toioGto( 
Tcycf,  f^.,  men  of  a  philosophical  turn 


adjust  to  it  the  voyages  of  his  heroes, 
Menelaus  and  Ulysses"  (voL  ilL  p. 
250).  But  what  right  have  we  to 
assume  that  he  shaped  any  such  map 
at  all  ?  The  use  of  maps  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Greece  tiU  oenturies 
after  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  all  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  is  only  by  tiie 
nabitual  use  of  maps  that  men  come 
to  form  clear  conceptions  of  the  geo- 
graphical relations  and  relative  pod- 


of  mind.  I  tions  of  different  countries.    Witnoat 

»  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  funda-  tliis  training  1  believe  it  to  be  impos- 

mental    fallacy,    pervading    all    Mr.  |  sible  for  any  one  to  frame  in  his  own 

Gladstone's  system  of  Homeric  gco-  \  mind  any  system  of  such  geographioal 

graphy.    According  to  his  own  state-  \  relations,  as  between  distant  countries ; 

ment:    **Tbe    question   before    us  is  j  though    he    may   clearly    picture    to 

what  map  of  tne  earth   did  Homer  !  himself  those  of  neighbouring  lands 

shape  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  might  '  and  islands,  such  as  the  shores  of  the 


8bct.  3. 
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§  2.  We  have  already  seen  how  deeply  rooted  among  the 
ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Bomans,  was  the  belief  that  attached 
the  names  of  the  Homeric  localities  to  particular  places, 
well  known  in  later  times.  How  these  attributions  had  grown 
up  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  in  most  cases  utterly  unable 
to  conjecture.  In  some  they  were  probably  local  legends  or 
myths  that  had  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  those  that  were 
found  in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  were  in  consequence  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  in  order  to  connect  the  particular  localities  with 
names  that  were  celebrated  throughout  the  Greek  world.  It 
is  certain  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  arose  from  any  geogra- 
phical attempt  to  explain  or  account  for,  the  wanderings  of  the 
hero,  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  poet.^  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  already  observed  that  these  popular 
attributions  were  in  many  cases  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  text ;  and  later  writers  in  vain  struggled  to  reconcile  the 
two.  The  only  safe  course  that  can  be  pursued  in  this  enquiry 
is  to  discard  in  the  first  instance  all  those  commonly  received 
identifications,  and  simply  follow  the  statements  of  Homer, 
pointing  out  where  they  really  afford  some  clue  to  their  own 
interpretation,  and  where  they  are  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
ideas  that  have  been  commonly  attached  to  them. 

§  3.  The  voyage  of  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  began 
of  course  in  the  well-known  waters  of  the  ^gean,  and  here 
the  account  is,  as  might  be  expected,  clear  and  consistent.  He 
was  driven  in  the  first  instance,  by  unfavourable  winds,  to  the 
land  of  the  Cicones  on  the  coast  of  Thrace:'  a  people  who 
appear  in  the  Iliad  among  the  Trojan  allies,^  and  with  whom 


.^igean,  which  lie  within  the  range 
of  his  own  experience  and  obderva- 
tion. 

*  The  only  exception  wonld  be  the 
fixing  on  Graudos  (Gozo)  as  the  island 
of  CaljpiK),  if  we  are  to  understand 
Strabo's  words  (viL  3.  p.  299)  as  im- 
plying that  Callimachut)  was  the  first 
Uf  make  this  attribution :  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in 


that  of  Schoria,  he  merely  adopted  the 
popular  tradition. 

'lAiotfcv  fit  ^pwr  aytfioi  Kuc<$vcotri  vi^Mir- 
xrtv.  OdytM.  ix.  39. 

"  Iliad«  ii.  846.  According  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  59),  the  Cicones  in- 
habited the  coast  land  about  Doriscus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  but  they 
were  extinct  as  a  people  iu  the  time  of 
the  historian. 

E   2 
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Dlysses  engaged  in  hostilities.  Sailing  again  from  thence,  he 
had  a  north  wind  (Boreas)  which  wonld  have  been  favourable 
for  his  course,  but  its  increasing  yiolence  drove  him  to  seek 
shelter  on  the  land,  where  we  are  not  told :  nor  have  we  any 
hint  as  to  his  course  from  thence,  except  that  it  was  a  direct 
course  with  a  fair  wind  (evidently,  therefore,  still  a  north 
wind),  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  where  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  of  the  waves  and  current,  drove  him  out  to  sea,  and  pre- 
vented his  seeking  shelter  under  Cythera.*  Here  we  have  a 
very  characteristic  trait.  Cape  Malea  having  been  renowned  in 
all  ages  for  sudden  and  violent  storms,  so  that  its  circumnavi- 
gation has  been  always  regarded  with  dread  both  by  Greek 
and  other  mariners.  In  the  Odyssey  itself  it  is  twice  again 
mentioned  as  having  caused  similar  disasters.^ 

From  thence  they  were  driven  "  by  wicked  winds  "  for  nine 
days  over  the  open  sea.*  A  voyage  of  that  length  would 
undoubtedly  carry  a  Greek  navigator  of  those  days  altogether 
out  of  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  and  accordingly  when  on 
the  tenth  day  they  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  within  the  limits  of  that  outer  world,  all 
statements  concerning  which  were  more  or  less  mixed  with 
fable.  But  in  this  case  the  existence  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  of  a  people  who  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus-tree,  was  found  in  later  times  to  be  a  well-established 
fact ;  and  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit  was  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  its  making  people  forget  their 
country.^  Some  notion  of  this  might  easily  have  been  gained 
from  PhoBuician  navigators,  nor  is  it  impossible  that  even  a 
Greek  ship  might  have  been  really  driven  there,  as  Ulysses 


187).  Its  evil  repute  in  ancient  times 
is  attested  by  numeroas  passat^es ;  and 
in  modem  days  wiU  be  familiar  to  all 
„.       ,,      ,         ^,        ,  ,  who  have  ever  navigated  the  JEgeaa. 

.   I'^^'^''''^^^  ^^'^^'  Agamemnon,         .  ^.,^,,  j.  .^^^^  ^^^,,  i^^.,  i^>o«r«. 

18  described  as  bemg  driven  out  of  his   !  w6vrwiirlx'»v6*yT'avrapUKaTniw4fiitH^, 


aXXa    iL*   Kviia   pdoc     n    wpiyrofiVTOVTa 

Odyas.  ix.  80-81. 


course  by  violent  squalls  while  doubling 
Gape  Malea  (iii.  287 ;  iv.  514).  The 
same  incident  is  introduced  in  the 
fictitious   narrative    of   Ulysses  (xix. 


Ibid.  ix.  82-84. 

'  See    Polybius    (xii.    2),  who  de- 
scribes it  from  personal  observation. 
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was  supposed  to  be.  And  as  he  was  driven  off  in  the  first 
instance  from  Cape  Malea  by  a  north  wind,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  land  of  the  Lotus-eaters  was  somewhere 
away  to  the  south.  Hence  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition,  which  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  commenta- 
tors and  geographers,  that  in  this  instance  the  fable  had  a 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the  Lotophagi  were  really  situated 
somewhere  on  the  north  coe^t  of  Africa. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  go  farther,  and  assume  that 
Homer  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Lotus-eating 
people.  Later  writers  either  placed  the  Lotophagi  on  the 
coast  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Syrtis,*  or  restricted 
them  more  specially  to  the  island  of  Meninx,^  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  which  would  appear  to  correspond  to  the  poetical 
idea  of  the  country  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  and  where  the  Lotus 
shrub  actually  grows  in  great  abundance.*  But  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  poet  had  anything  more  than  a  vague  and  general 
idea  that  the  Lotophagi  dwelt  to  the  west  of  Libya,  with  the 
name  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  also  acquainted. 

§  4.  With  the  next  step  we  plunge  into  complete  uncertainty. 
We  are  told  only :  "  From  thence  they  sailed  on,  grieving  in 
their  hearts,  and  came  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes ;  "^  whom  the 
poet  proceeds  to  describe  as  a  lawless,  cruel  race,  ignorant  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  the  other  arts  of  life,  dwelling  in  caves, 
but  inhabiting  a  fertile  land,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
grain  without  the  need  of  cultivation.  They  were  wholly 
unacquainted  also  with  navigation,  so  that  when  Ulysses  and 
his  companions  landed  on  a  small  island,  opposite  to  the 
mainland,  they  found  it  full  of  wild  goats  which  lived  there 


*  8cylax,§  110.  The  assumption  of  Yolckcr  that  it 


»  Strabo,  i.  2.  §  17. 

*  See  Barth.  Wanderungen  durch 
die  KutterUdnder  des  Mittelmeeres, 
ToL  L  pp.  259-265;  Gu^rin,  Voyage 
Areh^ologique  dans  la  B4gence  de 
Tunis,  Tol.  i.  pp.  203-207. 


ut6iuer.  Od/as.  Ix.  105-107. 


was  only  one  day's  voyage  from  the 
land  of  the  Lotophagi  is  certainly  not 
justified.  The  poet  indeed  tells  us 
that  they  arrived  at  tlie  Island  of 
Gkiats  in  the  night  (v.  143) ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  the 
first  night  after  they  left  the  Loto- 
phagi. 
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unmolested.  Here  also  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  remained 
in  safety,  while  Ulysses,  with  the  crew  of  one  vessel,  went 
through  his  memorable  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus. 
That  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes  was  Sicily,  and  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  ^tna  facing  the  sea,  has  so 
generally  been  believed,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
that  it  had  become,  as  we  know  from  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
as  fixed  an  article  of  popular  faith  in  his  day,  as  it  was  in  that 
of  VLrgiL®  Yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Odyssey  to  lead  to  that  conclusion.  There  is  no  indication 
either  of  the  distance  or  the  direction  of  the  voyage  from  the 
land  of  the  Lotus-eaters  thither :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  neither  the  name  of  Sicily,  nor  that  of  ^tna,  is 
found  in  Homer.  Nor  is  there  any  island  adjoining  this  coast 
at  all  corresponding  to  that  described  as  abounding  in  wild 
goats.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  Homer  elsewhere  (as  we 
shall  see)  speaks  of  an  island  called  Thrinakia,  which  has 
been  almost  universally  identified  with  Sicily :  and  not 
only  is  there  nothing  to  connect  this  with  the  land  of  the 
Cyclopes,  but  the  two  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  have 
been  wholly  separate.  These  difficulties  have  led  some  writers 
in  modem  times  to  reject  the  view,  which  seems  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  in  antiquity,  placing  the  Cyclopes  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  south-west 
coast  of  that  island,  or  else  to  the  opposite  mainland,  the 
southern  extremity  or  toe  of  Italy.*  Both  hypotheses  are 
equally  devoid  of  any  adequate  support.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  Homer  conceived  the  Cyclopes  as  dwelling  in  a  moun- 
tainous land  of  considerable  extent,^  somewhere  to  the  west 


■  The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  full  of 
allusions  to  the  site  of  his  cave  among 
the  rocks  of  ^tna  (see  y\.  20,  56,  82, 
101,  &c.)>  In  the  ^neid  its  proximity 
is  noticed  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
i.arrative. 

"  Portus   ab   accessn   Tentomm    immotuB,    et 
iogens 
Ipse,  aed  horrificis  Jnxta  tonat  iEtna  niinls." 

Hi.  570. 

•  Volcker    (Homerische   Geographie, 


pp.  110-113)  maintains  the  former  the- 
ory ;  Ukert  {Geographie,  i.  p.  23)  the 
latter,  though  with  a  reasonable  ex* 
pression  of  doubt.  Forbiger  and  Buch- 
liolz  follow  Volcker. 

^  Not  only  does  Homer  expressly 
call  it  "The  land  of  the  Cyclopes,** 
like  **  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi, '  not 
the  ^Msland*';  as  he  terms  the  abodes 
of  iBolus,  Circe,  and  Calypso :  but  he 
elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  PhieaGiaQB, 
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of  Greece,  and  apparently  to  the  north  of  the  land  of  the 
Lotophagi.* 

§  5.  The  next  stage  in  the  progress  is  equally  obscure  and 
indefinite.  Again  "  they  sailed  on,  grieving  in  their  hearts ;" 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  their  companions,  though  rejoicing  to 
have  themselves  escaped  from  death.^  But  not  a  word  as  to 
the  direction  or  duration  of  the  voyage.  We  are  only  told 
that  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  ^olus,  where  that  hero 
dwelt  in  patriarchal  state  with  his  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
in  a  floating  island,  which  was  girt  all  around  with  an  impene- 
trable wall  of  brass,  and  with  smooth  rock  rising  up  on  high.* 
He  was  appointed  by  Zeus  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  winds : 
and  being  favourably  disposed  to  Ulysses,  after  entertaining 
him  hospitably  for  a  month,  he  sent  him  forth  on  his  voyage 
again,  having  tied  up  all  the  winds  in  a  bag,  which  he  com- 
mitted to  his  charge;  except  only  the  west  wind,'*Zephyrus, 
which  was  to  send  him  on  his  way.  With  this  favouring  wind 
they  sailed  for  nine  days  and  nine  nights,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  they  were  already  within  sight  of  their  native  land,  when 
Ulysses  fell  asleep,  his  companions  opened  the  bag,  and  all  the 
winds  rushing  forth  produced  a  storm,  which  drove  the  ships 
back  all  the  way  to  the  island  of  iBolus.^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  more 
glaringly  fabulous  than  that  just  related.  Yet  several  modern 
inquirers  have  attached  importance  to  the  statement  that  the 
voyage  from  the  island  to  Ithaca  was  one  of  ten  days'  duration 
with  a  west  wind:  and  it  must  be  admitted  at  least  that  it 
shows  the  marvellous  island  to  have  been  situated  in  the  poet's 
mind  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west  of  Ithaca.*    It  was 


before  migrating  to  Scheria,  had  dwelt 
in  the  open  country  of  Hypereia,  near 
to  the  Cyclopes,  whose  violence  had 
compelled  them  to  remove.  (Odyssey, 
vii.  4-8.) 

'  This  last  inference  rests  npon  the 
assomption  that  the  navigators,  having 
been  driven  out  of  their  course  to  the 
south,  would  try  to  rectifv  their  posi- 
tion by  steering  towards  the  north ;  a 
legitimate  inference  in  the  case  of  a 


real  voyage ;  but  of  very  questionable 
application  in  regard  to  a  fictitious  one. 
»  OdysB.  ix.  vv.  565-6. 

*  AioKCriv  5'  c«  vrjffov  a^utoiLtff'  tvOa  5*  tyauv 

vkung  iyi  i^<np  •  waa-av  6<  iV  iit¥  irept  rcixof 
;(aAjccov,    appi}ffTOK  *  At<r<ri|    6'  avai^SpofiM 
vc'rpif. 

Ibid.  X.  l-«. 

»  Ibid.  X.  14-55. 

'  Those  who    ooiisider    that    every 
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almost  as  settled  a  conclusion  among  the  ancients  that  the 
island  of  ^olus  was  one  of  the  remarkable  group  of  volcanic 
islands  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  to  which  they  in  consequence 
gave  the  name  of  the  .^olian  Islands,  as  that  the  Cyclopes 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  -Stna ;  though  the  two  assumptions  were 
in  fact  incompatible  :^  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  position  thus  assigned  to  the  magic  isle  of  Molua  with 
the  account  of  the  voyage  from  thence  to  Ithaca,  as  given  by 
the  poet  himself.*  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  some  of 
the  Lipari  Islands — especially  Stromboli,  the  one  selected  by 
popular  tradition  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  as  the  abode 
of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  • — have  something  in  their  form,  and 
in  the  steepness  with  which  they  rise  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  that  may  serve  to  recall,  if  not  to  suggeist,  the  idea  of  the 
island  girf  with  a  wall  of  brass  and  a  smooth  precipice  of  rock 
all  round.  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  some  exaggerated 
account  of  this  appearance,  as  transmitted  through  Phoenician 
traders,  may  have  given  rise  to  one  part  of  the  fable ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Homer  had  no  real  idea  of  its  situation, 
and  simply  conceived  it  as  lying  a  long  way  off,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  to  the  west  of  Ithaca.  Of  its  position  with  respect 
to  Sicily  or  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes,  he  had  apparently  no 
idea  whatever. 

§  6.  With  the  ill-fated  return  of  the  hero  to  the  island  of 
.^olus  begins  a  new  series  of  adventures.  That  personage 
having  refused  to  furnish  any  further  assistance  to  one  who  was 


Btatement  of  the  poet  is  to  be  oonstnied 
literally  and  strictly,  natarally  point 
out  that  the  duration  of  the  voyajs^ 


the  .^k)1ian  Islands,  without  either 
passing  through  the  strait  between 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis— which  he  did 


from  the  inland  of  JEolus  to  Ithaca  is      not  do  until  a  much  latcT  period— or 
the  same  as  that  from  Cape  Malea  to     circumnavigating  the  whole  of  Sicily, 

the  laud  of  the  Lotophagi;  so  that  I  a  most  improbable  assumption.     But 
Ulysses  would  have  exactly  **  made  up      this  difficultv,  like  aU  others  connected 

his  lee  way."    I  cannot  believe  that  !  with  the  vuigar  attributions  generally 

the  **nine  days  and  nine  nights"  is  in  '  adopted,  was  overlooked  by  almost  all 

either  case  anything  more  than  a  vague  '  ancient  writers, 
and  general  expression.  •  See  above,  p.  39. 

'  It  is  evident  that  hod  the  Cyclopes         •  Strabo,  vi.  2,  §  6,  11.  p.  276;  Flin. 
dwelt   at  the  foot  of  iEtna,   Ulysses      N.  U.  iu.  9.  §  94. 
could  not  have  pasdod  from  thence  to 
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evidently  hated  by  the  gods,  the  winds  were  unfavourable,  and 
it  was  only  after  six  days  and  nights  of  laborious  rowing  that 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  reached  the  city  of  Lamus,  the 
king  of  the  Laestrygones,  which  had  a  land-locked  port, 
guarded  at  the  entrance  by  two  projecting  rocks.^  Here  again 
nothing  is  told  us  of  the  direction  of  the  voyage :  and  the 
utter  vagueness  of  the  data  for  determining  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  Lsestrygones — a  people  of  giants  and  cannibals,  as 
obviously  fabulous  as  the  Cyclopes — is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  Greeks  assigned 
them  to  Sicily,*  while  the  Bomans  transferred  them  to  FormisB 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.^  Both  suggestions  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  utterly  without  foundation.  Nor  is  there  any 
clue  to  afford  grounds  for  a  more  plausible  conjecture.* 

§  7.  After  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  by 
the  giant  Lsestrygones,  UJysses  with  one  vessel  only  "  sailed 
on  " — as  usual  without  affording  us  any  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion of  his  course,  or  the  length  of  his  voyage — till  he  came  to 
the  island  of  ^a,  the  abode  of  the  goddess  Circe,  the  sister  of 
"  the  wicked-minded  ^etes."*  The  purely  mythical  character 
of  everything  connected  with  Circe  and  her  island,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  adventures  encountered  by  Ulysses  and  his 
companions,  but  from  her  being  styled  a  goddess,  like  Calypso, 
and  from  her  connection  with  ^etos,  a  being  as  clearly  mytho- 


'  Odyssey,  x.  w.  80-90.  Nothing 
can  be  more  distinct  or  graphic  than 
the  description  of  this  haven,  which  is 
evidently  the  original  copied  by  Virgil 
in  the  first  book  of  the  JEneid  (yv. 
159-169).  Yet  the  one  is  in  all  pro- 
bability as  pnrely  a  creation  of  the 
poet's  fancy  as  the  other. 

'  What  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
the  current  tradition  placed  them  near 
Leontioi,  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
(8trabo,  i.  p.  20;  Plin.  N,  H,  iii.  8, 
§89.) 

*  Plin.  iii.  5,  §  59.  The  same  tra- 
dition is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
Roman  poets.  Tet  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Formin  (the  Gulf  of  Gaeta)  is  as 


unlike  as  can  weU  be  to  the  description 
in  the  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  was  told  by  Colonel  Mure  that  the 
little  bay  of  8apri,  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  not  far  from  Policastro,  was 
the  very  image  of  the  port  of  the 
LsBstrygon^  as  described  by  Homer. 
Others  have  found  a  striking  similarity 
in  that  of  Balaklaya ! 
*  Note  D,  p.  77. 

aMTOtcatnyv^Tti  oAoo^poKOf  Aiif  too. 

Odysg.  X.  137. 

The  epithet  h\o6^pwv  is  applied  also 
to  Atlas,  as  the  father  of  Calypso 
(Odyss.  L  52) ;  in  both  cases  it  appears 
to  indicate  a  being  of  supernatural 
powers,  to  be  droad^  as  such. 
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logical  as  Atlas.  And  of  all  the  attempts  to  give  a  ^^  local 
habitation"  to  the  legends  related  in  the  Odyssey,  none  is 
more  absurd  than  that  which  attached  the  name  to  the  Circeian 
promontory,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  is  not  an  island  at 
all.^  Whether  the  idea  arose  from  the  identification  of  the 
magician  goddess  with  some  local  divinity  of  similar  attributes, 
or  from  a  mere  casual  resemblance  of  name,  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  decide.''  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  attempt  any 
other  determination  of  an  island  of  which  nothing  is  told  us 
that  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  purely  fabulous.  We  can  only 
assume  that,  as  the  poet  represents  the  abode  of  Circe  as  the 
place  fix»m  whence  Ulysses  took  his  departure  for  the  gloomy 
realms  of  Hades,  he  must  have  conceived  it  as  situated  towards 
"  the  region  of  darkness ;"  that  is,  the  west  or  north-west.® 

It  is  certainly  not  worth  while  to  enquire  what  geo- 
graphiccd  idea  the  poet  formed  in  his  own  mind  of  this  visit 
to  the  regions  of  Hades,  or  to  attempt  to  define  the  locality  of 
the  Cimmerians,  whom  he  describes  as  wrapped  up  in  mist 
and  cloud,  and  overshadowed  by  perpetual  night,  never 
beholding  the  sun  either  as  he  ascends  the  heavens,  or  as  he 
declines  towards  his  setting.'     They  dwelt  upon  the  Ocean 


•  Yet  we  find  Pliny  serionsly  writ- 
ing :  "  Circeii  quondam  insula  immcnBo 
Quidem  mari  circumdata  (ut  creditur 
Homero),  at  nuno  planitie"  (H.  N. 
iii.  5,  §  57).  The  same  statement  was 
already  miide  at  a  much  earlier  period 
by  Theophrastus  (Hi$t  Plant  v.  8, 
§  8),  but  he  judiciously  reports  it  only 
as  the  tradition  of  the  natives ;  while 
Pliny  gravely  infers  that  all  the  inter- 
mediate and  surrounding  land  was  a 
recent  addition. 

'  It  is  certain,  however,  that  tra- 
ditions connected  with  Circe  had  at- 
tnched  themselves  to  I^atium  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  we  find  her  introduced 
as  the  mother  of  Agriiis  and  Latintu 
in  a  pasi«age  of  Hesiod  {Theogon.  v. 
1011-1018),  which,  though  it  is  almost 
certainly  a  subsequent  addition  to  the 
poem,  cannot  be  referred  to  a  late 
date. 


•  See  Note  E,  p.  78.  The  only 
tiling  we  are  told  of  it  is  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  boundless  sea : — 

OdTSS.  X.  195. 

tv0a  6k  KtfifAcptwy  avipSiv  o^juuk  re  ir6At$  rv* 
ifcpt  Kal  vt^itkg  mxoAvfifici'Oi  •  <nt64  wtn^ 
avTovf 

auV  <nr6r^  atf  cmCxn"*-  ^P^  ovpcu^  a<rrr- 

pocrra, 
ovtf*  of^  ay  oi^  ^iri    yoZac  an^  ovpai>60cr 

oAA  c«lla>{&\oi}Terarai^lAourl^poTOiaty. 

lUd.  xL  1»-19. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Circe,  when  she 
was  indicating  to  Ulysses  his  route  to 
the  abode  of  Hades  (x.  506-510)  says 
nothing  of  the  Cimmerians,  with  whom 
also  the  hero  and  his  companions  have 
no  intercourse;  they  are  only  men- 
tioned in  passing,  in  the  lines  above 
cited. 
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stream^  but  whether  on  the  nearer  side,  or  beyond  its  waters, 
is  a  point  upon  which  the  ancient  interpreters  were  divided, 
and  the  language  of  the  poet  appears  ambiguous.  One  thing 
only  is  clear ;  the  voyagers  had  to  navigate  the  Ocean  stream 
itself,  into  which  they  passed,  and  from  which  again  they 
passed  into  "  the  sea,"  on  their  return,  without  any  difficulty, 
or  any  explanation.^  The  supposition  that  they  must  have 
passed  through  a  strait,  like  that  which  really  leads  from  the 
Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean,  rests  upon  no  foundation  at  all, 
and  belongs  to  an  order  of  ideas  wholly  different  from  that 
which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.* 

§  8.  From  the  island  of  Circe,  Ulysses  set  out  on  his  home- 
ward voyage,  after  having  been  duly  instructed  by  the  goddess 
with  regard  to  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  and  beset  his 
course.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  the  Sirens,  who  seduced 
all  passers-by  with  the  sweetness  of  their  songs.  After  this 
came  the  choice  between  two  routes ;  the  one  passing  by  the 
Planctee,  rocks  of  the  most  formidable  character,  from  the 
terrific  surf  that  broke  at  their  foot,  with  which  is  associated, 
though  in  a  very  obscure  manner,  the  mention  of  fire  and 
smoke.^  Their  aspect  was  indeed  so  alarming,  that  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  preferred  passing  wide  of  them,  and 
following  the  other  route,  although  this  involved  the  necessity 
of  passing  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  of  the  perils  of 
which  the  hero  had  been  sufficiently  warned  by  Circe.  They 
however  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  passage  with  the  loss 


>  xi  9-13,  639-640 ;  xli.  1-2.  The 
passage  into  the  Ocean  is  yery  ob- 
scuruiy  indicated  in  the  first  of  these 
passages,  as  well  as  in  the  preliminary 
directions  given  by  Circe  (I,  c),  but 
ttie  contrast  at  their  exit  is  more  clearly 
marked: 

oMToft  ciTf  t  voTfl^ioio  XiTcv  p6oK  'Oiccavoto 
mfvf,  kwh  5'  uc«TO  icvfta  9aka.<rayfft  cvpinropoio. 

Odyu.  ziL  1,  2. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  error  in 
which  Eratosthenes  and  other  ancient 
investigators  found  themselves,  who 
transferred  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses 


into  the  Ocean,  that  they  could  not 
divest  themselves  of  their  more  scien- 
tific ideas  on  the  subject,  and  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  explain  how  he 
got  hack  again  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  difficulty  that  evidently  never  pre- 
sented itself  to  tiie  mind  of  the  poet. 
The  same  fallacy  pervades  still  more 
strongly  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  marvellous  map  in  which  he  has 
embodied  his  conception  of  this  part  of 
the  Odyssey. 

■  See  Not«  F,  p.  79. 
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of  only  six  of  their  number,  and  arrived  without  further 
obstacle  at  the  sacred  island  of  Thrinakia,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  consecrated  herds  of  the  Sun  (Hyperion),  under  the 
guardianship  of  two  nymphs,  his  daughters.  These  herds 
Ulysses  had  been  especially  warned  not  to  touch,  but  being 
detained  in  the  island  a  whole  month  by  contrary  winds,*  his 
companions  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  slaughtered 
and  ate  some  of  the  sacred  cattle :  an  act  of  impiety,  which 
was  soon  punished  when  they  again  set  out  on  their  voyage, 
their  ship  being  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  and  shivered  to 
pieces  by  a  thunderbolt.  Ulysses  alone  contrived  to  float  upon 
a  portion  of  the  wreck,  and  was  again  driven  through  the 
strait,  where  he  narrowly  escia,ped  the  dangers  of  Chary bdis ; 
after  which  he  was  carried  along  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Calypso. 

No  portion  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  is  more  familiar  to 
all  readers  than  that  just  related.  The  dangers  of  Scylla  and 
Chary  bdis  are  become  as  proverbial  as  the  cup  of  Circe  and  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens.  The  locality  assigned  to  them  by  tradition 
was  as  definitely  established  as  in  most  other  cases ;  but  in  this 
instance  alone  could  it  be  shown  to  be  based  upon  physical 
phenomena,  which  had  a  real  existence,  and  which  might 
easily  have  given  rise  to  exaggerated  fables  such  as  those 
related  by  the  poet.  The  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Messina 
must  really  have  presented  considerable  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  the  mariners  of  early  days  :  and  these  dangers  were  in  part 
of  a  character  wholly  unknown  elsewhere,  arising  from  the 
complicated  action  of  the  tides  and  currents  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  the  waters  of  two  great  seas  in  a  narrow  and  crooked 


*  In  this  instance  the  winds  are  spe-  vented  tbem  from  sailing.    Wlien  they 

cified  with  unusual  definiteness :  the  at  lost  set  out  with  fair  weather,  and 

south  wind  (Notus)  blew  for  a  whole  ;   are  out  of  sight    of   land,  they  are 

month  wiUiout  ceasing,  nor  was  there  :   caught  by  a  sudden   gale  from    the 

ever  any  wind,  except  from  the  east  or  west  (Zephyrus,  ib.  408),  and,  after 

south  (Eurus  or  Notus)  (xii.  325-326).  that  abates,  there  arisos  a  south  wind 

But  it  appears  from  verse  400  that  it  (Notus),  by  which  Ulysses  is  driven 

was  the  violence  of  these  winds,  as  much  j  back  to  Charybdis  (ib.  427). 
as  their  direction,  if  not  more,  that  pre- 
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channel.^  Nothing  like  the  eddies  resulting  from  these  causes 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Straits 
are  the  only  place  where  the  tides  are  felt  with  such  strength 
and  regularity:  a  phenomenon  frequently  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  and  which  they  correctly  sought  to  bring  into  con- 
nection with  the  Homeric  accounts  of  Charybdis.'  It  may  be 
added  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  whirlpool  appears  in 
all  ages  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  exaggeration,  and 
the  fables  related  of  the  Maelstrom  in  Norway,  and  even  of 
Corrievrechan  in  the  Hebrides,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
current  among  the  Greeks  concerning  Charybdis.^  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  assume  that  in  this  case  the  descriptions  of 
the  poet — exaggerated  and  extravagant  as  they  undoubtedly 
are — rested  upon  a  certain  basis  of  {sLct:  and  that  in  asso- 
ciating the  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  the  tradition  of  later  days  was  not  a  mere  random 
attribution,  like  that  of  the  islands  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  but 
was  derived,  like  that  of  the  Lotophagi,  from  real  information, 
however  vague,  and  disfigured  by  fabulous  additions. 

But  it  would  be  wholly  unwarranted  to  assume  that  because 
Homer  had  really  heard  some  vague  account  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  he  had  therefore  any  definite  idea  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  knew  that  the  strait  between  them  was  that  which 
separated  Italy  and  Sicily.    He  appears  to  have  placed  them 


*  The  real  nature  of  these  dangers 
is  stated  with  great  clearness  by  Tha- 
cydides  (iv.  24):  Kari  8i  d  vopOfibs  ii 
fura^h  'Pirytov  $dKeur<ra  ical  Mc<r<Hiyt)s, 
i^tp  fipax^oTov  SiitcAia  r^t  ^c^pov 
mtix^^  *^^  lirriy  ^  X((pv/35is  KKriBtiVa 
rovro,  }  *08w<r<r«i'j  K4ytrtu  8iair\ct/(rou  • 
hik  CT€p6rrirra  8i  koX  iK  fifydXooy  ircXa- 
ywr^  rod  re  Tvpo'tivticov  Koi  rod  StKcXt- 
itoD,  iinrlwrova'a  ^  BdXeuraa  is  a^hj  Koi 
^oAlhis  oZatij  tlK6rt9S  x<>t^c^  ipofii<r$ri. 

The  present  phenomena  of  the  Strait, 
and  the  action  of  the  tides  and  currents 
within  them,  are  foUy  described  by 
Admiral  Smyth  (The  Mediterranean^ 
pp.   17S-182X  who   admits    that    the 


difficulties  of  the  navigation  are  such 
as  might  reasonably  have  given  rise  to 
the  reputation  of  its  dangerous  clia- 
raoter. 

•  Strabo,  L  2.  §  36,  pp.  4S-44. 

7  In  both  these  cases  the  danger  is, 
however,  a  reality,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Charybdis,  varying  much  with 
the  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide. 
See  the  description  of  CJorrievrechan  in 
Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  p.  76,  3rd  edit. ;  and  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Maelstrom,  by 
Dr.  Charlton,  cited  in  Murray's  Hand- 
hook  for  Norway,  3rd  edit.  1871. 
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somewhere  in  the  ^'  far  west/'  like  the  islands  of  .^k)lus  and 
Circe;  to  enter  into  any  more  precise  examination  of  the 
locality  was  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  to  that  of 
his  hearers.  Hence  it  wonld  be  idle  to  take  this  identification 
as  a  fixed  point  from  which  to  attempt  to  determine  the  others 
that  are  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  All  these  most  indeed 
be  left  in  a  state  of  ntter  uncertainty.  The  name  of  Thrinakia 
— the  sacred  island  of  the  Sun — was  generally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  identical  with  that  of  Trinacria,  which,  according 
to  a  tradition  generally  received,  had  been  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Sicily ;  *  and  they  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  suppose 
that  the  island  meant  by  the  poet  was  Sicily  itself.  But  to 
say  that  the  voyagers,  after  passing  through  the  Straits  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  came  to  the  island  of  Thrinakia,  would 
on  this  supposition  be  as  strange  a  mode  of  expression  as  to 
say  that  a  modem  captain,  after  sailing  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover  arrived  at  the  island  of  England  I  And,  what  is  more 
conclusive,  Thrinakia  is  distinctly  described  as  a  small  island, 
devoid  of  inhabitants,  and  having  no  natural  resources,  except 
the  sacred  flocks  and  herds,  so  that  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
were  in  actual  danger  of  starvation,  when  they  had  recourse  to 
the  sacrilege.'  Hence  it  seems  clear  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  the  name,  the  island  of  Thrinakia  had  no 
connection  with  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily. 

§  9.  Of  the  island  of  Calypso,  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  name 
of  Ogygia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  altogether  as 


*  This  tradition  is  referred  to  as  an 
established  fact  by  Thacydides  (vi.  2), 
and  was  followed  by  Strabo  and  all 
later  writers.  Tet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  name  of  Trina- 
cria was  ever  in  use,  except  among  the 
Greek  poets  and  logographers.  It 
conld  c^iainly  never  nave  been  a  na- 
tional appellation,  and  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  such  a  name  as  "  the  three- 
cornered  ''  was  over  in  use,  even  among 
mariners,  for  so  large  an  island  as 
Sicily,  the  triangular  shape  of  which 
could  only  have  been  known  when  it 


came  to  bo  much  visited,  and  its  coasts 
fully  explored.  Timieus,  it  appeara, 
maintained  that  its  original  name  was 
Thrinakia  (ap.  Schol.  ApoUon.  iv.  965), 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  both 
names  were  in  reality  mere  inventioma, 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  Ho- 
meric Thrinakia.  The  name  of  8i- 
cania  for  Sicily  is  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Odyssey,  but  only  in  the  last  book 
(xxiv.  307),  which  is  generaUy  le- 
garded  as  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of 
the  poem. 
•  Odyss.  xii.  325-373. 
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yagne  and  visionary  as  that  of  Circe.  It  was  situated  "in 
the  centre  of  the  sea;"^  far  out  of  the  way  of  all  resort,  and 
unyisited  alike  by  deities  and  mortal  men.*  Ulysses  is  repre- 
sented as  arriying  there  after  drifting  for  nine  days  and  nine 
nights  (the  ever  recurring  number)  on  a  fragment  of  wreck 
from  Charybdis.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparently  more 
than  twice  that  distance  from  Phseacia ;  for  on  his  departure 
he  is  represented  as  sailing  for  seventeen  days  with  a  favour- 
able breeze,  and  on  the  eighteenth  coming  in  sight  of "  the 
shadowy  mountains  of  the  Phaeacian  land."  *  This  much  only 
may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  the  poet  conceived  the 
island  of  Calypso  as  situated  a  long  way  oflf  to  the  west  of  the 
Phaea/cians.  For  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  nymph  had 
warned  the  hero,  in  steering  his  course  across  the  vast  expanse 
of  open  sea  that  he  had  to  traverse,  "  to  keep  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear  steadily  on  his  left  hand ;"  ^  that  is  to  say, 
to  steer  from  west  to  east.  This  is  the  only  allusion  in  either 
poem  to  steering  by  the  stars ;  and  it  is  the  most  definite  indi- 
cation to  be  foimd  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  course  pursued,  or 
supposed  to  be  pursued,  by  the  wandering  hero.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  hardly  been  accepted  in  its  plain  and  obvious 


OdyM.  L50. 

The  use  of  6fi^>aX6s  in  this  senae  as 
the  oentie  or  middle  point  of  the  sea,  is 
obTionsly  derived  from  its  application 
as  the  boss  in  the  centre  of  a  round 
shield.  In  like  manner  in  later  times 
Delphi  was  called  **  the  navel  of  the 
earth"  {6fi^a\bs  rrjs  yrist  Strabo,  ix. 
p.  419). 

*  Ibid.  V.  101, 176. 

'  He  was  driven  by  a  south  wind 
(Notns)  to  Charybdis.  If  we  are  en- 
titled to  assume  that  he  afterwards 
continued  the  same  course,  we  must 
place  the  island  of  Calypso  to  the 
north  of  the  Strait ;  and  this  has  been 
generaUy  done  by  the  modem  writers 
who  have  attempted  to  arrange  the 
localities  of  the  Odyssey  (see  Volcker, 
p.  121),  though  wholly  opposed  to  the 


popular  tradition  which  identified  it 
with  Gaulos,  or  Malta. 

oicTiMC€uZ€Kdrg  8*  c^oyq  op<a  tricuScvTa, 

Ibid.  V.  280. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Homer  always 
uses  the  expression  **  the  land  of  the 
Fhffiacians."  He  never  calls  it  an 
island,  like  those  of  iEolus,  or  Circe,  or 
Calypso,  which  shows  that  he  oon- 
sideied  it  as  a  tract  of  considerable 
extent.  This  does  not,  however,  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  its  being  a  large 
island  like  Sicily  or  Crete. 

rriv  yap  ^  ftxv  oMwyc  KoAv^co,  Sla  BtoMV^ 
iroyimroptviitwau,     in*     apC<mpa     x<*P^ 
cyorro. 

Ibid.  V.  277. 

The  lines  immediately  preceding  con- 
tain the  description  of  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Great  Bear,  which  has  been 
already  quoted  (note  to  p.  34). 
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sense  by  any  of  the  geographical  commentators  on  the  poem ; 
one  has  understood  it  as  indicating  a  course  to  the  narthreast, 
another  to  the  sotUJheast,  in  order  to  accord  with  their  precon- 
ceived hypotheses  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  Ogygia 
and  Scheria.^  It  seems  much  more  simple  to  understand  the 
words  as  pointing  only  to  the  broad  fact  that  Ulysses  was 
returning  from  the  far  west,  and  that  his  voyage  must  there- 
fore have  had  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east^  The 
unusual  length  of  the  voyage  across  the  open  sea  would  render 
it  especially  necessary  to  steer  by  watching  the  stars,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  practice  being  mentioned  in  this  instance 
only. 

§  10.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  the  protracted 
wanderings  of  Ulysses.  It  was  a  predetermined  arrangement 
of  the  gods  (as  the  poet  tells  us),  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
ducted to  his  native  home  either  by  gods  or  men,  but  by  the 
Phseacians,  a  semi-divine  people,  who  partook  of  the  qualities 
of  both.®  Hence,  when  he  was  at  length  permitted  by  Calypso 
to  quit  her  enchanted  island,  his  voyage  was  directed,  not 
straight  to  Ithaca,  but  to  Scheria,  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians, 
where  he  ultimately  landed  in  safety,  notwithstanding  the 
storm  raised  by  Poseidon.  Here,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of 
the  hero's  voyage  were  at  an  end  :  and  here  also,  if  we  adopt 
the  popular  view,  there  is  an  end  of  all  geographiccd  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  it.  That  the  island  of  Scheria  was  the 
same  that  was  afterwards  known  as  Corcyra  was  the  established 
belief  in  ancient  times  ;•  and  has  continued  to  be  as  generally 
received  in  modem  days :  and  though  it  is  admitted  that  the 


•  See  Note  G,  p.  81. 

^  I  say  a  general  direction,  because 
there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  passages  in 
the  Odyssey,  did  the  poet  mean  to  de- 
signate any  precise  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  quadrant  of  the  circle, 
with  the  accuracy  of  k  modem  manual 
of  sailing  directions,  as  has  been  too 
often  assumed  by  the  commentators. 


Od^M.  V.  3S. 

In  the  same  manner  Alcinous  speaks 
of  the  Fhaeacians  as  favoured  by  the 
gods : — 

.  •  .  iwtC  (r^urii»  fyyv^r  «M^» 

Ibid.  tU.  208. 

*  We  find  it  already  referred  to  as 
such  by  Thuoydides  (i.  25). 
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people  of  the  Phseacians  had  disappeared  before  historical 
times — a  conclusion^  indeed,  not  obscurely  intimated  by  the 
poet  himself — ^it  is  still  supposed  that  the  place  of  their  abode 
can  be  determined  without  a  doubt,  and  that  local  peculiarities 
which  occur  in  the  poet's  description  may  be  still  traced  in  the 
island  of  Corfu.* 

Even  in  ancient  times,  however,  there  were  to  be  found 
a  few  critics  who  raised  the  Yoice  of  scepticism  with  regard  to 
this  popular  attribution,  as  well  as  to  most  similar  identifica- 
tions;' and  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  by  modem 
scholars  to  the  strong  tinge  of  mythical  colouring  which  is  east 
around  everything  connected  with  the  Phseacians.'  Not  only 
were  they  closely  connected  with  the  gods,  but  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  frequent  visits  &om  them,  and  associat- 
ing with  them  on  equal  terms/  On  the  other  hand,  they 
dwelt  afar  off,  out  of  the  way  of  all  mortal  visitors  ;'^  their 
skill  in  navigation  was  of  a  distinctly  supernatural  character  ;* 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  when  they  conduct 


*  This  i£  stated  particularly  strongly 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (p.  522% 
bat  very  few  of  the  visitors  to  Corfu 
share  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
Colonel  Mure  is  sceptioal.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  finds 
ererything  in  precise  accordance  with 
Homer.  The  result  of  my  own  obser- 
▼ation  is  entirelv  in  accordance  with 
that  of  Colonel  Mure.  Without  deny- 
ing that  some  resemblance  may  be 
traced  to  the  Homeric  descripticm,  if 
we  aaume  the  identity,  I  certainly  can 
see  nothing  of  a  chanMster  that  would 
in  itself  lead  one  to  such  a  conclusion. 

'  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  led 
the  way,  and  was  followed  by  ApoUo- 
dorus,  who  reproached  Callimaohus 
with  having  identified  the  island  of 
Gaudos  with  that  of  Calypso,  and  Chf' 
cyra  with  Seheria ;  a  thmg  excusable, 
as  he  considered,  in  the  vulgar,  but 
not  in  a  writer  like  Callimaohus,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  man  of  learning  (ical 
raits  /i^v  BXKois  avYYpAfiriP  cTrcu,  KaXAi- 

VOL.  I. 


ypofifiXLTiKris '  %s  r^r  fi^y  Fav^r  KaXv 
^ovs  yri<r6r  ^<ri,  rV  Si  K6picvDa»  2x<* 
p(ay.— fitrabo,  vii.  8,  §  6,  p.  299. 

*  This  has  been  most  ably  and  fuUy 
worked  out  by  Welcker  in  his  memoir. 
Die  Homeritcken  PhSahen  und  die  In- 
idn  der  Seligen  (reprinted  in  his 
Kleine  Schrinen,  vol.  ii.),  but  the 
same  view  has  been  adopted  by  several 
other  writers  in  recent  times,  Nitzsoh, 
Bursian,  Ac.  The  Phieacians  are,  in- 
deed, placed  by  Homer  himself  on  the 
same  level  with  the  Cyclopes  and  the 
Giants  (Odyiisey,  viL  206X  and  aU 
three  races  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
mythical.  (See  Preller,  Oriediische 
MyOuAogie,  voL  i.  pp.  387-395.) 

*  Odyseey,  vii  201-206. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  204-205. 

•  Ibid.  vui.  556-564.  Their  ships 
had  no  need  of  steersmen  or  rudders, 
but  knew  of  their  own  accord  where 
they  were  to  go,  and  held  their  way 
wrapped  in  mist  and  darkness,  per^ 
fonning  even  the  longest  voyages 
within  a  angle  day. 
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Ulysfies  to  his  native  land — the  nocturnal  voyage  and  the 
landing  him  while  fast  asleep — seem  as  if  expressly  designed 
to  mask  the  transition  from  the  land  of  &ble  in  Phaeacia  to 
the  realities  of  Ithaca.  In  the  same  manner  the  prophecy  as 
to  their  future  extermination  and  the  destruction  of  their  city/ 
is  calculated  to  transport  them  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal^ 
and  to  show  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  poetical 
creation,  not  a  really  existing  people.  As  usual,  we  are  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  reasons  that  led  the  Greeks  in  early 
times,  notwithstanding  all  these  peculiar  characteristics,  to 
treat  the  Phaeacians  as  a  historical  people,  and  to  identify  the 
Homeric  Scheria  with  the  island  of  Corcyra,  which  was  situated 
within  less  than  100  miles  of  Ithaca,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  coast  of  Thesprotia,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  but  never  in  connection  with  the  Phaeacians.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  it  was 
strongly  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by  the  Corcyraeans  them- 
selves, after  the  establishment  of  the  Corinthian  colony  in  that 
island  (about  B.c.  735).  Having  speedily  risen  to  a  prominent 
position  as  daring  and  successful  navigators,  they  asserted  their 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  representatives,  if  not  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Phaeacians  of  Homer.^ 

No  clue  is  afforded  us  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  position  of 
Scheria  with  respect  to  Ithaca :  indeed,  the  passage  between 
the  two  appears  (as  already  pointed  out)  to  be  intentionally 
veiled  in  mystery.  The  only  statement  that  brings  the  island 
of  the  Phaeacians  into  connection  with  any  known  point  in 
geography,  is  that  of  Euboea  being  the  most  distant  land  to 
which  they  had  ever  had  occasion  to  convey  a  wandering 
guest :'  an  expression  which  certainly  appears  to  point  to  their 
being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Greece. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  banish  the  kindly  and 
hospitable  Phaeacians,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  Cyclopes  and 


^  Odyaaey,  xiii.  172-lSi.  I  ovdides  in  the  paaeage  already  d 

•  Thu  is  exprenly  stated  by  Thu-  |  (i.  25).  •  Ibid.  vii.  32S. 
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LaBstrygoneSy  to  that  outer  zone  of  the  Homeric  world,  in  which 
everything  was  still  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  marvel  and  mystery. 
We  can  as  little  explain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  what 
gave  rise  to  the  original  legend  that  has  been  amplified  by  the 
creative  genius  of  the  poet  into  the  form  with  which  we  are 
all  fiEtmiliar.  The  attempt  to  find  a  substantial  basis  of  reality, 
either  for  these,  or  for  the  other  legendary  tales  introduced 
into  the  Odyssey,  is  in  almost  all  instances  utterly  futile,  and 
it  is  still  more  idle  to  endeavour  to  arrange  them  in  accordance 
with  any  preconceived  geographical  system,  or  assign  a  definite 
and  rigorous  meaning  to  expressions  which  were  doubtless 
employed  by  the  poet  in  a  mere  vague  and  general — that 
is  to  say,  in  a  poetical  sense.  In  the  very  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  some  slender  basis  of  fact  did  really  under- 
lie the  fictions  that  he  presents  to  us — the  Lotophagi  and  the 
Strait  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  the  only  instances  in  which 
its  existence  can  be  plausibly  traced — it  is  clear  that  any  such 
notices  were  accompanied  by  no  definite  indications  of  locality^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  attached  any 
more  correct  geographical  notions  to  the  one  set  of  legends 
than  to  the  other. 

§  11.  In  passing  from  the  land  of  the  Phseacians  to  Ithaca, 
we  might  fairly  presume  that  we  were  passing  also  from  the 
ideal  to  the  real — ^from  the  unknown  to  the  known.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
would  be  as  familiar  with  the  island  home  of  his  hero  and  the 
geography  of  the  group  of  islands  that  surround  it,  as  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad  undoubtedly  was  with  that  of  the  Troad  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  to  find,  that 
instead  of  his  notices  of  them  being  marked  by  the  same 
clear  and  definite  conception  of  their  position  and  geogra- 
phical relations,  which  is  displayed  in  many  other  instances, 
we  are  met  by  difiSculties  which  have  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  commentators  in  all  ages,  and  have  never  yet  received  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Ithaca  itself,  is,  indeed,  correctly  de- 
scribed as  pre-eminently  rugged  and  rocky,  abounding  in 

p  2 
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goatSy  but  altogether  unsnited  for  rearing  or  keeping  horses.^ 
In  it  was  a  monntainy  called  Neriton,  ^  waving  with  foliage ;" 
an  epithet  wholly  inappropriate  at  the  present  day,  bnt  which 
may  probably  have  been  applicable  in  early  times.  But  in 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  poet  undertakes  to  describe  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  islands,  ^^  Dulichium 
and  Same  and  the  wooded  Zacynthus/'  which  lie,  as  he  tells 
usy  all  round  it,  very  close  together,  he  adds :  ^^  Ithaca  itself 
lies  low,  the  farthest  off  of  all,  in  the  sea,  towards  the  west,  and 
the  others  away  towards  the  dawn  and  the  rising  of  the  sun."' 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words, 
though,  as  usual,  they  have  been  distorted  by  the  grammarians 
and  commentators  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  in  the 
vain  hope  to  reconcile  them  with  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Ithaca  certainly  is  not  a  low  island;  as  the  poet 
himself  tells  us,  it  contains  a  conspicuous  mountain,  or  rather 
two,^  and  instead  of  lying  to  the  west  of  the  others  of  the 
same  group  and  eSai  off,  it  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Cephallenia,  between  the  larger  island  and  the  mainland,  but 
almost  close  to  the  former,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait.  The  only  real  solution  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be,  to  admit  that  Homer  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  group  of  islands  in  question,  and  that, 
though  familiar  with  their  names,  and  with  some  of  their 
leading   natural  characteristics,    he   had   an   indistinct  and 


*  Henoe  TelemaohtiB  declines  the 
offered  present  of  Menelaus  of  horses 
and  a  chariot,  as  wholly  useless  to  him. 

iv  t^'lBoKji  ovr*  op*  ip6tiM.  cvp^  ovrc  r%  A«ifM*r, 
aiyifiorxK,  «al  ftoAAoi'  cv^paroc  ivvo^droto, 
ov  yoii  TIC  rim$¥  ivv^Aaroc  ovt  wXaifuty,^ 
aZ  &  oAt  MJcA^TOi*  'IMucif  64Tt  Ktu,  npl  voovMy. 

OdyBB.  It.  605-608. 

*  raiCTau»5''I9«un|vcMcttAiH'*^d'opovayTn 
Ni^piror,  ciMMT^^uAAor,  a/Mvpcvn*  of^l  m 

mAAoi  vaunawn,  iiaXa  vx*Sin'  oAAifAjiviy, 

KW90f 

avrii  a  vfofMiAii  irayvircpraTi|  cir  oAl  mtroi 

«p^  ;4or.   ai  M  r  £ytv9t  wp^  'Hm  r' 

'H^ior  n.  OdysB.  Iz.  21-26. 

The  sense  of  wamnnfndrri  as  meaning 


^  the  farthest  out  to  sea,"  is  clearly  es- 
tablished by  such  passages  as  Odyss.  iii 
170.  Enstathius  explains  it  as  l^dCny. 
'  Colonel  Leake,  who  was  unpre- 
pared for  it,  remarked  with  sorpriae 
on  entering  the  Gnlf  of  Molo :  "  To 
the  right  rises  with  extreme  steepness 
the  great  mountain  of  Anoi,  iimich, 
being  the  highest  and  greatest  in  the 
island,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  with  the  Neritum  of  the 
poet"  (Northern  Oreeee,  yoL  iii  p. 
24.)  It  attains  to  a  height  of  2625 
feet  while  that  called  Merovugli  or 
S.  Stephanos  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island  rises  to  2200  feet 
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erroneous  conception  of  their  geographical  position.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this  may  be  mentioned  his  description  of  the 
little  island  of  Asteris,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephalleniay  which 
is  certainly  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  rock  of  Daskalio,  the 
only  islet  to  which  it  can  possibly  refer/ 

§  12.  A  still  graver  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  same 
group  of  islands,  is  the  repeat^  mention  of  one  called  Duli- 
chium,  for  which  no  representative  can  be  found.  And  in  this 
case  the  difficulty  is  enormously  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  Dulichium  appears  in  the  Iliad  also,  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships,'  where  it  figures  as  a  district  of  sufficient  importance 
to  send  forty  ships  to  the  war,  while  Ithaca,  Cephallenia  and 
Zacynthus  together  furnished  only  twelve.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  a  large  island,  and  is  elsewhere  described  as  fertile, 
abounding  in  wheat,  and  affording  good  pasturage.*  Yet  the 
name  had  totally  disappeared  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece, 
and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hellanicus  it  was  a  question  what 
was  the  island  designated.  Strabo  supposed  it  was  one  of  the 
group  of  islets  or  rocks,  called  the  Echinades,  lying  close  to 
the  mainland  off  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous;^  and  most 
modem  writers  have  acquiesced  in  the  same  conclusion,  assum- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  it  extended  its  dominion  over  the 
neighbouring  tract  of  the  mainland,  which  would  be  justly 
designated  as  abounding  in  wheat  and  grass.^    It  must  be 


*  See  the  remarks  of  Leake  (Le. 
p.  46X  Col.  Mure  (Tour  in  Greece, 
Tol.  i.  p.  62),  and  Sir  G.  Bowen  (in 
Mnnaj's  Handbook  for  Greece^  p.  89X 
as  well  as  of  Sir  W.  Gell  (Ithaea, 
p.  78).  The  point  is  one  of  litUe  im- 
portance in  itself,  except  as  serving 
to  confirm  the  other  evidence  of  the 
poefs  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
^np  of  islands  in  general.  The  case 
IS  very  much  the  same  as  if  some  one 
who  bad  heard  of  the  Needles  in  con- 
nection with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  trans- 
formed them  into  islands  such  as  Sark 
and  Herm. 

*  niad,  IL  625.    It  is    here  asso- 


ciated with  '*  the  sacred  islands  of  the 
Echinie,  which  are  situated  across 
the  sea,  opposite  to  Elis:"  obviously 
the  same  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Echinades ;  but  the  name  of  the  latter 
does  not  occur  in  the  Odyssey. 

OdjM.  zlv.  335 ;  zvL  306. 

'  Strabo,  z.  p.  458. 

*  This  is  tne  view  adopted  by 
Colonel  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  51),  but  he  strangely  adds 
that  **  there  is  no  proof  in  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  although 
at  the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy 
was  itself  an  island."    This  in  true  of 
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admitted  that  the  explanation  is  a  forced  one,  and  it  seems  far 
more  simple  to  suppose  that  the  island  intended  was  that  of 
Santa  Maura,  the  only  other  large  island  in  the  group,  which 
was  known  in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece  as  Leucadia,  but 
is  never  mentioned  by  that  name  in  Homer.  On  that  supposi- 
tion, the  poet  would  in  this  instance  be  free  from  geographical 
inaccuracy,  and  would  enumerate  the  three  principal  islands  in 
the  natural  order  of  their  occurrence.* 

§  13.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
which  shows  that  sort  of  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the 
geography  of  Western  Greece  and  the  adjoining  islands, 
which  we  find  displayed  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  (or  Asiatic) 
shores  of  the  JEgean.  When  Nestor  described  himself  and 
the  other  Greek  chiefs  as  halting  at  Lesbos,  and  pondering  on 
the  long  voyage  before  them  "  whether  they  should  sail  out- 
side of  Chios,  direct  to  the  island  of  Psyria,  keeping  it  on 
their  left  hand,  or  within  Chios,  by  the  lofty  Mimas,"  and 
ultimately  running  with  a  strong  wind  straight  across  to 
Geraestus  in  Euboea— we  feel  that  the  poet  is  describing  a 
voyage  with  which  he  was  himself  fetmiliar,  and  his  expressions 
are  as  precise  as  they  are  correct  when  applied  to  the  real  geo- 
graphy.^ Nothing  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  regard  to  the 
western  sea.  The  Thesprotians  are  frequently  mentioned,  as 
are  also  the  Taphians,  but  there  is  no  distinct  indication  of 
their  locality,'  any  more  than  of  that  of  Temesa,  to  which  the 


the  passage  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Shipe :  but  in  the  Odyssey  the  enu- 
meration of  the  three  islands 

tMvklx%»¥  r«  Zofiil  re  cat  v\q«v(ra  Ziiew^, 

which  occurs  Hhret  times  in  the  course 
of  the  poem,  is  in  every  instance  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  terming  them  all 
alike    islands.      (Odvss.    i.  246;    iz. 


»  See  Note  H,  p.  81. 

^  imivtpBt  Xioio,  irap  iiPtfionrra  Mtfuamm. 

OdjM.  Ui.  169-172. 

The  occurrence   of  this   passage    in 
the  Odyssey    is  especially   wormy  of 


24 ;  ZYi.  128.)    Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  is  j  notice,  as  showing  that  the  autlK>r  of 


content  to  accept  an  explanation,  sug- 
gested by  some  ancient  writers,  that 
the  three  islands  were  in  fact  twOy  and 
that  Dulichium  and  Same  were  only 


that  poem  was  as  well  acauainted  with 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  and  therefore 
tending    pro    tanto    to    confirm    the 


two  names  for   different   portions  of     common  authorship  of  the  two  poems. 
Gephallenia.  i       '  The  Thesprotians  always  retained 
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Taphian  chief  was  bound  in  quest  of  brass.'  Everything  is 
vague  and  indefinite,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca  itseify  the  localities  of  which  are  described  with  a 
minuteness  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  poem.  Here,^ 
indeed,  many  modem  writers  have  found,  as  they  considered, 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  poet's  accuracy,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  scenes  which  he  describes ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  topographical  details  are 
of  a  character  to  warrant  such  an  inference,  or  to  outweigh  the 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  geographical  difficulties  just 
pointed  out.^ 

§  14.  Besides  the  far-famed  voyage  of  Ulysses,  there  is  a 
brief  notice  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  wanderings  of  another  Greek 
hero,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  without  mention,  though 
they  have  attracted,  particularly  in  ancient  times,  consider- 
ably more  attention  than  they  deserved.  We  are  told  that 
Menelaus,  like  Ulysses,  was  driven  out  to  sea  in  attempting  to 
double  Cape  Malea,  and  a  part  of  his  ships  were  carried 
to  Crete,  while  the  remainder,  with  Menelaus  himself,  were 
driven  as  far  as  Egypt.  Here  he  remained  a  considerable 
time,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  kings  of  the 
country,^  bat  he  made  also  excursions  (apparently  of  a  preda- 
tory kind)  to  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  visited  all  the 
countries  that  surround  the  eastern  head  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  himself  tells  Telemachus  that  he  had  wandered  to  Cyprus, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  and  had  visited  the  Ethiopians,  the 


their  name,  and  continned  to  inhabit 
the  southern  part  of  Epiros,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  they  did  so 
in  the  days  of  Homer.  Nor  is  there 
any  gronnd  for  rejecting  the  tradition, 
generally  adopted  in  later  times,  that 
the  Taphiaos,  who  appear  repeatedly 
in  the  Odyssey  as  a  trading  or  pira- 
tical people  (Odyss.  i.  181;  xiv.  452; 
XV.  427;  xvi.  426),  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  three  smaU  islands  between 
Lencadia  and  the  mainland,  now  known 
as  Meganisi,  Kalamo,  and  Kastns; 
though  the  name  had  disappeared  in 


historical  times,  and  the  islands  had 
simk  into  insignificance.  (Strabo,  x. 
p.  459.)  But  there  is  no  geograpliical 
statement  in  the  poem  &om  whicn  this 
can  be  clearly  inferred :  and  no  men- 
tion is  found  of  the  Taphians  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Ships. 

'  Odyss.  i.  184.  The  supposition 
that  the  Temesa  here  mentioned  was 
situated  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  seems 
to  me  utterly  improbable. 

«  See  Note  I.  p.  88. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  125-130,  22&-230. 
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Sidonians,  and  the  Erembiy  as  well  as  Libya,  ^*  where  the  lambs 
acquire  horns  directly  after  birth,  and  sheep  bring  forth 
young  three  times  in  the  year."'  The  country  here  meant 
was  evidently  the  Cyrenaica,  the  fertility  of  which  was  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times,  and  which  always  continued  to  be 
specially  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Libya.  Cyprus,  Phoenicia, 
and  Egypt,  of  course,  occasion  no  difficulty.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Erembi.  The  ^Ethiopians, 
as  the  commentators  well  know,  dwelt  far  in  the  interior,  above 
Egypt,  and  could  not  have  been  visited  by  sea;  while  the 
Erembi  were  otherwise  wholly  unknown.  But  Menelaus  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  seen  some  race  of  black  men,  whom 
he  took  for  Ethiopians ;  and  though  the  name  of  the  Erembi 
was  not  found  in  later  times,  it  may  probably  have  been  used 
to  designate  some  of  the  wild  Arab  tribes  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Syria.* 

But  though  the  poet  here  treats  of  Egypt  as  a  land  compa- 
ratively familiar,  and  we  elsewhere  find  him  representing 
a  voyage  from  Crete  to  Egypt  as  an  ordinary  undertaking, 
it  is  clear  that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  very  im- 
perfect. He  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  Nile, 
which  he  calls  only  the  river  Egyptus ;  •  and,  though  he  had 
heard  of  the  isle  of  Pharos,  he  placed  it  in  the  open  sea,  a  full 
day's  voyage  from  the  land.* 

§  15.  With  the  exception  of  the  passage  just  cited,  the 
Ethiopians  appear,  in  the  Odyssey  as  in  tiie  Iliad,  only  as  a 
semi-fabulous  people,  to  whom  the  gods  of  Olympus  resorted 


8 


•  Odywey,  iv,  81-86. 

^  8ee  tho  dificu&don  of  these  names 
and  the  difficulties  connected  mih 
them  in  Strabo  (i.  2,  §§  31-35).    The 

Erevalcnt  conclusion,  to  which  Strabo 
imself  inclines,  was  that  the  name  of 
the  Erembi  was  only  distorted  from 
that  of  the  Arabes.  The  latter  form 
was  apparently  known  to  Hesiod. 

•  Bee  the  account  given  by  Ulysses 
in  his  assumed  character  of  a  Cretan, 
of  the  Yoyago  whioh  ho  undertook  to 
Egypt  (Odyss.  xiv.  246,  &c.);  for 
tboii^  the  narrative  is  a  fiction,  it  is 


obviously  intended  to  be  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  expenence.  In  the  same 
narrative  we  find  a  voyage  from  Phoe- 
nicia to  Libya  alluded  to  as  an  ordinary 
occurrence.    (Ibid.  v.  293.) 

•  Ibid.  iv.  581  ;  xiv.  257. 

^  This  is  unquestionably  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
described  by  the  poet  (iv.  353-357), 
though,  as  usual,  the  commentators 
have  tried  to  explain  it  away,  because 
it  was  at  variance  with  the  real  state 
of  the  case. 
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from  time  to  time  to  feast  on  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  bulls 
and  lambs.^  In  one  passage,  howevery  we  find  the  remarkable 
addition  to  this  notice^  that  they  were  divided  into  two 
portions,  or  nations,  both  of  them  dwelling  at  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  inhabited  world,  the  one  towards  the  setting,  the 
other  towards  the  rising  sun.'  This  would  appear  to  show 
t)iat  some  obscure  notion  of  the  existence  of  black  races,  both 
in  the  east  and  west  of  Africa,  had  already  reached  the  ears  of 
the  poet.  We  shall  find  this  notion  of  the  two  races  of  eastern 
and  western  Ethiopians  —  based  originally  upon  this  very 
passage  of  Homer — ^pervading  the  geography  of  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  late  period.^ 

One  other  passage  in  connection  with  the  Ethiopians  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  It  is  that  where  Poseidon,  returning 
from  his  feast  among  them,  espies  Ulysses  on  his  raft  afar  off, 
"  from  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi."  *  Now,  the  Solymi  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad*  as  a  people  inhabiting  Lycia;  and 
the  mountains  of  that  country,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  more 
than  10,000  feet,  towering  immediately  above  the  sea,  would 
afford  a  splendid  outlook — just  such  a  station,  as  the  poet 
would  choose  for  his  purpose.  It  is  strange  that  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  some  commentators  has  endeavoured  to  mar  the 
effect  of  this  striking  picture  by  transferring  the  Solymi  to 
other  regions. 

§  16.  In  reviewing  the  domain  of  geographical  knowledge, 
over  which  we  find  tiie  poet  ranging,  with  more  or  less  certain 
information,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  one  negative 
fact,  common  alike  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  that  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  are  the  only  civilized  nations 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  JEgean,  with 
whom  the  poet  shows  the  slightest  acquaintance.  Not  a  trace 
is  found  that  even  the  faintest  rumour  had  reached  his  ears  of 
the  great  Oriental  monarchies  that  had  so  long  been  esta- 


«  Odyaa.  L  22-25 ;  v.  282. 

'  Al^MMToc,    rol    fti)^    5«AauiTcu»  icrxaTOi 

04  »ikw  dv90f»«i*ov  'YvcMorof,  oc  If  avUvTO^. 

Odyw.  i.  23,  24. 


*  See  Strabo,  i.  pp.  80-85,  38-40,  &o. 

OdjBB,  V.  282,  283. 

•  niad,  Yi.  184,  204. 
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blidied  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The 
names  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  apparently  as 
unknown  to  him  as  those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  The 
Mseonians  and  Phrygians  are  the  only  nations  of  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  that  find  mention  in  the  poems,  and  this,  appa- 
rently, as  the  remotest  people  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
in  that  direction.^  Whatever  influence  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldseans  may  have  exercised  on  the  arts  or  civilization  of 
Greece,  must,  according  to  all  appearance,  have  belonged  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  West,  though  we  have  seen 
that  Homer  had  apparently  some  vague  ideas,  derived,  in  all 
probability,  through  Phoenician  navigators,  these  are  very  far 
&om  indicating  such  a  range  of  knowledge  in  that  direction 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed.  It  is,  at  least, 
highly  probable  (as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  before  his  time  really  extended  their  voyages  as  far 
as  Tartessus  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  we  find  not  long 
afterwards  that  not  only  was  the  name  of  Tartessus  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  but  a  whole  string  of  legends  had  grown  up  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  Spain,  all  connected  with  the 
mythical  adventures  of  Hercules,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  were  originally  derived  from  a  Phoenician  source.^ 
But  no  trace  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems  of  any  of  these 
legends — the  columns  of  Hercules,  the  island  of  Erythea,  the 
herds  of  G^ryones,  or  the  islands  of  the  Hesperides — and  it 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  only  passage  in 
which  Atlas  is  mentioned,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
connect  him  with  the  mountain  in  the  far  west  to  which  his 
name  became  afterwards  inseparably  attached.  The  Homeric 
conception  of  the  Ocean  stream  had  in  reality  no  more  con- 
nection with  the  really  existing  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond  the 
outlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  than  it  had  with  the  Erythraean 
Sea  or  the  Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  continent  of  Africa. 


'  Iliad,  iu.  401 ;  xviU.  291. 

*  AU  these  legends  were  known  to 


Heaiod,  or  at  least  are  found  in  the 
poems  extant  under  his  namew 
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NOTE  A,  p.  31. 

COMPOSITION   OF  THE  HOMEBIC  POEMS. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  as  well  as 
unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  present  work,  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  complicated  questions  connected  with 
the  authorship  and  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems.  But  in 
order  that  my  readers  may  understand  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  have  regarded  them  in  the  present  chapter,  with  respect 
to  the  geographical  statements  found  in  them,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  I  should  state  briefly  my  own  yiews  on  the  subject  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  look  upon  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  as  each  of  them  forming  an  organic  whole, 
worked  up  to  a  great  extent  out  of  previously  existing  materials, 
but  in  its  present  form  the  production  of  one  master  mind ;  and 
preserved  to  us  substantially  as  originally  composed.  The  few 
instances  in  which  there  seems  good  reason  to  suspect  considerable 
interpolation  have,  with  one  exception,  no  bearing  on  my  present 
subject.  Nor  am  I  able  to  find  any  conclusive  proof  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  two  poems  are  not  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
or  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age:  by  far  the  more 
important  question  of  the  two  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  before  us. 
I  have  stated  in  the  present  chapter  several  instances  which  seem 
to  me  to  show  that  there  was  no  real  difference  in  the  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  authors  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  notwithstanding  the  much  wider  field  embraced  in 
the  latter  poem. 


NOTE  B,  p.  33. 

HOMEB's  CONCEPTION  OP  THE  EARTH. 

This  was,  as  we  know,  the  popular  conception  of  the  earth,  even 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  ridicules  the  maps  that  were  based 
upon  it,  including  probably  those  of  Anaximander  and  Hecataens : 
ycXo)  8^  op&av  yrjq  ircptoSovs  ypo^avras  iroXAovs  ^Si;,  kcu  ovScva  voov  l;(oiTas 
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i^ryf/jadfjitvav*  oS  utK€ayw  re  piovra  ypdxfiovat  vipii  rrjp^  yrjjv  icnkray  kv- 
jcAor^cia  a>s  ^iro  ropvau  (iv.  36).  And  the  same  notion  still  continTied 
to  retain  its  hold  on  the  popular  maps  even  in  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
840  icot  ycXotctfs  ypo^oviTi  vvv  ras  'irtpioSov^  r^  yrjs^  ypa^oiKTi  yap  KVKXjOT€pjj 
Ttiv  oLKoufiarqv.    (Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  5,  §  13.) 

Geminus,  a  Greek  writer  on  astronomy,  correctly  describes  the 
notions  of  Homer  and  his  successors  on  this  subject :  **  Homer  (he 
says)  and  nearly  all  the  ancient  poets  conceived  the  earth  to  be  a 
plane :  they  likewise  supposed  the  Ocean  to  encircle  it  as  a  horizon, 
and  the  stars  to  arise  from  and  set  in  the  Ocean.  Hence  they 
belieTed  the  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt  in  the  remote  east  and  west, 
to  be  scorched  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sun."     {Elem.  Astron.  c.  13.) 

The  belief  in  the  circular  form  of  the  earth  was  probably  de- 
rived (as  suggested  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  History  of  Astronomy,  p.  3) 
from  observation  of  the  circular  appearance -of  the  horizon,  when 
viewed  from  a  height,  especially  one  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  sea,  such  as  were  familiar  to  all  Greeks. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  have  given  rise 
to  the  notion  of  the  earth  being  surrounded  by  the  circumfluent 
stream  of  Ocean.  It  was  probably  in  the  first  instance  a  mere 
mythological  fiction,  which  found  support  in  later  times,  when  it 
was  foimd  that  there  was  really  water  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
known  world,  in  so  many  directions  that  it  was  easy  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  found  in  all.  But  the  supposi- 
tion, adopted  by  Strabo,  as  well  as  by  many  modem  writers,  that 
the  idea  was  originally  derived  from  obscure  traditions  of  this 
geographical  fact,  fails  to  account  for  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Ocean  as  conceived  by  Homer — that  it  was  not  a  sea,  surround- 
ing the  earth,  as  it  became  in  later  works  on  geography,  but  a 
mighty  river^  flotoing  all  round  the  earth.  This  is  repeated  again 
and  again :  the  expression  of  the  stream  of  Ocean  (poos'Oiccavoib)  and 
the  streams  of  Ocean  ('Oiccavoio  poou)  are  of  perpetual  recurrence, 
and  it  is  more  than  once  distinctly  termed  the  river  Ocean  (Trora/ioto 
pifBpa  'Oiccavov,  Hiad,  xiv.  246,  xviii.  607),  and  is  described  as 
the  greatest  of  all  rivers,  exceeding  even  the  Achelous  (xzi.  194). 
It  is  termed  also  **  gently  flowing  "  (JucaKapptLrrj^  "  deep  flowing  " 
(pa$vppo(K,  and  ^o^f^pctn/s),  and  **back  flowing"  (aiffoppoo^) ,  i.e, 
flowing  back  upon  itself,  in  allusion  to  its  circular  course ;  though 
this  last  epithet  was  absurdly  interpreted  by  some  ancient  writers 
as  having  reference  to  the  tides  of  Ocean !     (Strabo,  i.  1,  p.  4.) 
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NOTE  0,  p.  36. 

THE  FOUB  WINDS  IK  HOMEB. 

That  the  fonr  winds  which  alone  were  known  to  Homer  corre- 
Bponded  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  is  taken  for  granted  by 
Ukert  and  Voloker,  and  has  been  admitted,  I  believe,  by  all  writers 
on  the  subject,  except  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  course  it  is  not  therefore 
assumed  that  they  blew  ^rec%  from  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
terms  would  be  used  with  considerable  latitude  and  vagueness,  as 
expressing  generally  the  quarters  from  which  they  blew.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  every  one  is  &miliar  with  eight,  if  not  six- 
teen, points  of  the  compass,  we  habitually  speak  of  *'  the  east  winds 
of  March,"  although  in  point  of  fact  the  wind  at  that  season  most 
frequently  blows  from  the  north-east.  To  attempt,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  done,  to  define  within  particular  limits,  the  precise 
**  quadrant "  of  the  heavens  from  which  each  wind  blew,  and  to 
assume  that  Homer  always  used  the  names  of  the  several  winds 
with  distinct  reference  to  these  limits,  appears  to  me  to  involve  a 
total  misconception  both  of  the  character  of  the  Homeric  poetry, 
and  of  the  state  of  science,  or  rather  total  absence  of  science,  in  the 
Homeric  age.  When  Homer,  writing  of  the  Troad,  speaks  of  the 
two  winds,  Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  which  blow  from  Thrace  (Bopei;s 
Kol  Ze^vpos,  roS  re  %prtiK^€»  drfrovj  Hiad,  ix.  5),  he  had  doubtless 
present  to  bis  mind  the  fact  that  Thrace  was  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  Troy — and  when  again  he  selects  the  Eurus  and  Notus  as 
the  two  winds  that  swept  the  Icarian  Sea  and  lashed  it  into  huge 
waves  (ii.  145),  he  represents  correctly  the  fact  that  that  portion 
of  the  ^gean  would  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  winds  from  the  south 
and  south-east.  In  both  these  cases  he  would  be  speaking  from 
his  own  observation  :  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  assume  that 
whenever  he  mentions  these  winds,  in  reference  to  imaginary  or 
unknown  localities,  he  meant  to  attach  to  them  a  precise  and 
definite  meaning,  as  if  he  had  composed  the  Odyssey  with  a 
manner's  chart  perpetually  before  him. 


NOTE  D,  p.  57. 

THE  KSSTBTGONES. 


A  very  strange  theory  has  been  started  by  Nitzsch  in  his  notes 
on  the  Odyssey  (x.  83),  that  the  obscure  passage  in  which  Homer 
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describes  the  relations  between  day  and  night  among  the  Laas- 
trygones,  indicates  an  acquaintance,  though  of  oonrse  vague  and 
imperfect,  with  the  fact  of  the  prolonged  days  and  short  nights  of 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  :  an  idea  which  is  also  suggested, 
though  very  vaguely,  by  Ukert,  and  has  been  partially  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  same  notion  had  been  already  put  forward 
by  Crates  of  Pergamus,  who  was  always  trying  to  adapt  the 
expressions  of  Homer  to  the  more  advanced  scientific  views  of  his 
own  time.    See  Eustath.  ad  loe. 

Without  a  strong  predisposition  of  this  kind,  it  seems  diflScult  to 
see  how  the  enigmatical  expression  of  Homer  '*  for  the  ways  of 
night  and  day  are  near  together,"  can  suggest  such  an  interpreta- 
tion :  especiiJly  as  the  lines  immediately  preceding  refer  distinctly 
to  the  proceedings  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  But  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  some  strangely  misconceived  notion  of  the  kind  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  story,  it  affords  no  foundation  for  assigning  the 
I'SBstrygones  to  a  remote  northerly  position.  Homer's  astronomical 
ideas  were  much  too  vague  to  lead  him  to  understand  that  this  was 
requisite  for  the  supposed  phenomenon :  and  just  as  he  applied  to 
the  Cimmerians  in  the  west  a  description  which,  if  really  based 
upon  any  foundation  of  &ct,  could  only  have  referred  to  a  people 
in  a  northern  climate,  so  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  transferring 
in  like  manner  the  Laostrygones  to  the  western  sea.  It  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  conceive  them  as  very  remote  from  the  island  of 
.^k>lus,  since  six  days  and  nights  of  toilsome  rowing  (cipco-iV 
dXcycu^,  X.  78)  were  sufficient  to  bring  him  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 


NOTE  E,  p.  58. 

THE  I8LAKD  OF  OIBGB. 


There  is  indeed  one  passage  that  appears  to  militate  against  this 
view,  and  which  has  been  strongly  pressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
favouring  his  theory  which  transfers  all  these  localities  from  the 
west  to  the  east. 

After  quitting  the  Ocean  stream,  the  ship  (as  the  poet  tells  us) 
reached  the  wavy  expanse  of  the  broad  sea,  and  arrived  at  the 
island  of  iBa,  *'  where  are  the  house  and  the  dancing-places  of  the 
Dawn,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (xii.  1-4).  It  mast  be  admitted 
that  the  first  impression  of  these  lines  is  that  the  island  was 
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Bitoated  in  the  eoity  and  the  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  early  com- 
mentators. It  is  remarkable  that  this  description  of  the  island  of 
Circe  occurs  only  on  the  return  from  Hades,  and  appears  directly 
at  variance  with  a  previous  passage  (x.  190-192),  in  which  Ulysses, 
after  their  first  arrival  in  the  island,  observes  that  they  do  not 
know  where  is  the  west,  or  where  is  the  east ;  where  the  sun  rises 
or  where  it  sets.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  pas- 
sages. Most  of  the  commentators  overlook  this  point,  and  content 
themselves  with  explaining  the  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book,  as  referring  to  the  contrast  presented  by  the  bright 
and  sunny  island  of  Circe  with  the  gloomy  land  of  the  Cimmerians 
where  the  sun  was  never  visible.  This  is  not  satisfactory :  though 
it  is  far  better  than  the  alternative  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
transferring  the  gloomy  land  of  darkness  with  its  associated  infernal 
regions,  to  the  far  east,  the  land  of  the  sun  and  the  bright  dawn ! 
The  island  of  Circe  is  represented  as  not  far  distant  from  that  of 
the  Cimmerians— this  is  undoubtedly  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  description  of  the  voyage,  though  there  is  no  definite  statement 
to  that  effect.  But  Circe  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  (z.  138), 
and  hence  her  island  would  naturally  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet  with  bright  and  sunny  images,  which  he  might  well  intro- 
duce in  a  pastdng  notice  without  considering  how  far  they  were 
geographically  appropriate. 


NOTE  F,  p.  59. 

THE  PLANCTJB. 


From  the  circumstance  that  Ulysses  avoided  the  dangers  of  the 
Flanctsd  by  keeping  as  far  away  from  them  as  possible,  they  have 
generally  attracted  less  attention  than  most  of  the  other  localities 
mentioned  in  his  voyage.  But  they  are  of  interest,  both  as  being 
the  occasion  of  the  only  mention  of  the  ship  Argo  which  occurs  in 
Homer,*  and  on  account  of  the  confusion  that  arose  in  later  days 
between  them  and  the  Symplegados.  It  is  certain  that  Greek 
writers  at  a  subsequent  time  confounded  the  two,  or  rather  trans- 
ferred the  name  of  the  PlanctsB  to  the  well-known  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,  while  they  disappeared  from  the  list  of  the 

•  See  Note,  p.  19. 
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Homerio  localitieB  that  obtained  a  reoognized  position  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Italy  and  Sioily.  Strabo  even  supposes  that  Homer 
innfented  them,  in  imitation  of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Symple- 
gades.  ApoUonins  Bhodios,  however,  folly  reoognized  their  exist- 
ence in  connection  with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  placed 
them  among  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  latter  on  their  way 
from  the  island  of  Circe  to  Scheria  (iv.  922-927).  He  brings  them 
also  into  very  close  proximity  with  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  and  this 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  view. 
In  the  Odyssey  they  figure  as  the  alternative  danger,  and  the  more 
formidable  of  the  two;  but  the  nature  of  this  danger  is  very 
obscurely  indicated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  description  (if  it  be 
read  without  a  preconceived  impression)  to  indicate  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  clashing  together  of  the  rocks,  from  whence  the 
Symplegades  derived  their  name.  The  name  of  Planctae  **the 
wandering,"  is  the  only  thing  from  which  we  can  infer  that  they 
were  moveable.  The  Homeric  description,  both  in  Circe's  pre- 
liminary warning  (xiL  59-68),  and  in  the  account  of  their  appear- 
ance when  Ulysses  came  in  sight  of  them  (lb.  201-5),  is  rather 
that  of  rocks  of  vast  altitude,  and  overhanging  (cni^pc^cs),  towards 
which  ships  were  driven  by  a  violent  current  and  dashed  to  pieces 
at  their  foot.  The  mention  of  fire  (v.  68)  and  smoke  (v.  202)  is 
probably  merely  a  poetical  embellishment  to  express  the  tumult  of 
the  elements.  It  seems  very  hazardous  to  interpret  it,  as  Volcker 
and  Buchholz  have  done,  of  volcanic  action.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  Sym- 
plegades, or  Cyanean  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  began  at 
an  early  period.  Herodotus  already  applies  it  to  them,  though 
only  as  an  adjective  (In-Xcc  cirt  ras  Kvavlas  KoXtvfiiva^  ras  irportpov 
vXay/cras  "'EAAi^cs  fJHKn,  c&at,  iv.  85)  ;  but  it  would  soon  pass  into 
use  as  a  proper  name.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  was 
the  original  form  of  the  legend,  or  to  which  localii^  it  was  first 
applied. 


'  Apollonins,  however,  certainly 
took  tno  same  view,  and  his  descrip- 
tion (Le,)  which  has  very  little  resem- 


blance to  that  of  Homer,  would  apply 
Tcry  fairly  to  one  of  the  .£olian  or 
Lipari  islands. 
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NOTE  G,  p.  64. 

COURSE  FROM  OGTGIA  TO  SCHERIA. 

Thus  Nitzsoh  and  Yolcker,  who  place  Ogygia  in  the  north-west, 
understand  the  passage  as  meaning  that  Ulysses  steered  to  the 
taiUh-ecuL  Mr.  Merivale,  who  believes  in  the  identification  of 
Calypso's  isle  with  Malta,  says  *'he  was  to  hold  an  easterly,  or 
rather  north-easterly^  course/' — the  last  qualification  being  introdnced 
solely  with  a  view  of  makiDg  the  direction  suit  his  theory. 

The  most  extreme  course  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  passage,  and,  candidly  admit- 
ting that,  if  taken  in  its  obvious  and  natural  sense,  it  is  destruotiTe 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  system,  actually 
attempts  to  prove  that  Homer  meant  just  the  contrary  of  what  he 
has  been  generally  understood  to  mean,  and  that  iv  dpiWcpa  x^-P^ 
does  not  mean  **  on  his  left  hand,"  but  on  his  right.  Among  all  the 
subtle  attempts  that  have  been  made  from  the  days  of  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  to  our  own,  to  explain  away  the  poet's  meaning, 
where  it  did  not  suit  their  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading  than  the  elaborate  excursus 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attempts  to  support  this  strange  paradox 
{Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  vol.  iii.  p.  349-365).  The  precise 
phrase  does  not  indeed  occur  elsewhere  in  the  poems,  though  it  is 
found  in  Apollonius  Hhodius  (ii.  1266),  who  unquestionably  under- 
stood it  in  its  usual  and  natural  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  so  fiftmiliar  as  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  language  of 
Homer  can  refuse  to  see  that  iv  apiaT€pa  xttpo^  is  simply  accommo- 
dated to  the  exigencies  of  epic  verse,  just  as  the  phrase  he  himself 
quotes  from  Euripides  (x^ipo^  i(  dpiaripai)  is  to  the  iambic  verse  of 
tragedy. 


NOTE  H,  p.  70. 

DULICHIUM. 

This  view  of  the  Homeric  Dulichium  has  found  little  favour 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  though  a  glance  at  the  map 
would  certainly  seem  to  suggest  it  as  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  three  large  islands  of  the  group — 
Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante — ^present  themselves  in  the  order 
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in  which  the  three — Dulichium,  Same,  and  Zacjnthus — are  enume- 
rated by  the  poet ;  and  if  we  refuse  to  identify  the  two,  we  find  no 
mention  of  Santa  Mama  (Leucadia)  in  any  of  the  passages  concerning 
the  islands,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  group,  ranking,  in  fact,  next  to  Cephalonia.  The  ancients  were 
indeed  led  to  explain  this  by  identifying  Leucadia  with  the  aKTrj 
iT^rcipoto,  mentioned  in  a  single  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  378), 
though  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
there  alluded  to,  to  lead  to  such  an  inference  ;  and  the  notion  that 
Leucadia  was  originally  a  peninsula  was  a  tradition  resting  appa- 
rently on  this  very  assumption  (see  Strabo,  x.  p.  451).  Colonel 
Leake  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  naturally  an  island,  and  was 
subsequently  joined  by  an  artificial  mound  to  the  mainland  {Northern 
Oreecey  vol.  iii.  p.  19),  and  all  geological  analogies  would  bo  in 
fiftyour  of  this  view.  But  at  all  events  it  was  so  nearly  insulated, 
that  it  would  be  generally  regarded  as  such ;  and  there  is  no 
other  instance  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  which  dicr^  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  projecting  peninsula.  It  must  be  added  that  the  ex- 
pression is  here  applied  in  immediate  connection  with  the  city  of 
Nericum  or  Neritum  (also  mentioned  in  this  passage  only),  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to  suppose  it  intended  to  desig- 
nate a  great  peninsular  tract  like  Leucadia.^ 

Mr.  Clark  (Peloponnetua,  p.  206),  who  mentions  Santa  Maura  only 
to  reject  it,  objects  that  it  is  not  large  enough,  and  that  Dulichium 
lay  in  the  poet's  mind  to  the  south  of  Ithaca.  But  the  passage  on 
which  he  relies  to  prove  this  (xiv.  334)  is  by  no  means  conclusive  ; 
and  Santa  Maura  is  four  times  as  large  as  Ithaca,  and  much  more 
fertile.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  suggestion  does  not  solve  all 
difficulties,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  attended  with  fewer  than  an}*- 
other  that  has  been  proposed.  I  cannot  at  all  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  Dulichium  is  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark)  **  altogether 
a  fiction  of  the  poet^s  brain/'  though  I  can  well  believe  that  he  had 
erroneous  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  position. 


oloc  N«puror  clXoy  ivKTifuvop  vrokUBftov, 

xxiv.  377-1ST8. 

One  of  the  principal  o))jectiofiis  urged 


ia  remarkable  that  the  two  small 
islands  of  Meganisi  and  Ealamo,  al- 
most immediately  adjoioing  it,  and  at 
present  mere  dependencies  of  the  larger 


against  Santa  Maura  is  that  it  is  too  i  island,  are  noted  even  in  modem  tunea 

nigged  and    mountainous   to  deserve  '  for  the  excellence  of  tiieir  wheat,  which 

the  epithet  of  iroA^irvpof  (abounding  in  ;  is    the    finest   found    in    the   Ionian 

wheat)  applied  to  it  by  Homer ;  but  it  :  Islands.    (Geil's  Ithaca,  p.  92.) 
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The  passage  in  the  Catalogue  ( Iliad,  ii.  625-6)  on  whioh  Yoloker 
especially  relies  as  proving  that  Dnlichium  lay  opposite  to  Elis, 
and  therefore  to  the  south  of  Ithaca,  fails  to  prove  his  point,  as 
the  expre&iion 

may  equally  well  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  Echinades  only, 
to  which  it  is  perfectly  applicable. 


NOTE  I,  p.  71. 

HOMERIC   ITHACA. 

It  would  be  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  topography  of  Ithaca,  Since 
the  island  was  first  explored — we  might  almost  say  rediscovered — 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  in  1 806  it  has  been  visited  and  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  bj"  numerous  scholars  and  travellers  (Colonel  Leake, 
Colonel  Mure,  Sir  G.  Bowen,  Dr.  Schliemann,  <&c.),  who  have  for 
the  most  part  acquiesced,  more  or  less  completely,  in  the  conclusions 
of  Sir  W.  Qeli.  Colonel  Leake,  however,  dissents  from  the  view 
generally  adopted,  which  places  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  on 
the  hill  called  Aeto,  on  the  rocky  isthmus  that  unites  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  island,  a  commanding  situation,  which  seems  marked 
by  nature  (as  Colonel  Mure  observes)  for  the  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  island.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  np  allusion  is  found 
in  the  poem  to  any  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  this  site ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  town  or  city  could  have  stood  there. 
Tet  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  palaoe  of  Ulysses  was 
separated  by  any  considerable  distance  from  the  city.  There  is 
very  Httle  doubt  that  the  chief  town  on  the  island  in  later  times, 
whioh  bore  the  same  name  with  the  island  (Scylax,  §  34 ;  Ptolem. 
iii.  14,  §  13)  was  in  the  northern  portion  of  it,  on  the  site  still 
called  Polis;  and  both  Colonel  Leake  and  M.  Oandar  are  of 
opinion  that  this  was  also  the  city  of  Ulysses.  But  the  very  fact 
that  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  capital  point  in 
the  topography  of  the  island,  and  that  **  the  northern  faction,'*  as 
Colonel  Mure  terms  them,  are  able  to  make  out  a  complete  set  of 
localities,  and  show  their  rock  Eorax,  their  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
and  their  cave  of  the  nymphs,  as  well  as  those  who  place  all  these 
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localities  in  the  Bouthem  portion  of  the  island,  would  seem  sufficient 
proof  that  these  topographical  details  are  not  marked  with  snch 
clearness  as  to  afford  irrefragable  proof  of  the  poet's  description 
being  derived  from  personal  knowledge. 

(See  on  this  subject,  Gell's  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca, 
4to,  1807;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24-54;  Mure's 
Tour  in  Ghreece,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. ;  Sir  G.  Bowen's  art.  Ithaca^  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geography ;  Ansted's  Ionian  Islands,  pp. 
229-289;  Gandar,  de  Ulyssis  Ithaca,  Paris,  1854;  Schliemann's 
lihaka,  der  Peloponnesus  u.  Troja,  pp.  14-78  ;  and  compare  the 
views  of  Volcker  in  his  Homerische  Geographic,  pp.  63-74.)^ 

The  most  recent  investigation  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an 
article  in  MacmiUan's  Magazine  for  October,  1877,  who  has  adopted 
the  same  view  with  Colonel  Leake,  but  1  cannot  say  that  his  argu- 
ments carry  any  more  conviction  to  my  mind  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  His  negative  arguments  against  Sir  W.  Gell  and  his 
followers  appear  to  me  very  strong ;  but  he  equally  fails  in  esta- 
blishing his  counter  theory. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written,  the  researches  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  (an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Times  newspaper  for 
September  26,  1878)  have  thrown  an  unexpected  light  upon  the 
matter,  and  have  established,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ithaca,  the  royal  city  of  Ulysses — ^if  Ulysses  is  to 
be  admitted  as  an  historical  personage  at  all — was  situated  on  the 
hill  of  Aeto,  where  Colonel  Leake  had  long  ago  noticed  the  occur- 
rence of  very  ancient  walls  and  foundations.  But  if  this  interest- 
ing discovery  may  be  considered  as  settling  the  question  of  the  true 
topography  of  Ithaca,  it  leaves  the  still  more  interesting  inquiry, 
how  far  the  real  topography  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Homeric 
descriptions,  to  be  solved  by  some  competent  scholar  who  may 
examine  the  localities  in  a  less  enthusiastic  spirit  than  Dr. 
Schliemann. 


*  A  full  leyiew  of  the  German  literature  of  the  sabject  will  be  found  in 
Buehholz,  Die  Hpmeruehe  Bealien,  vol.  i.  pp.  120-146. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOMEB  TO  HEOAT^US. 


Section  1. — Poetical  Notices  aubseqiient  to  Homer. 

§  1.  It  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  if  we  were  able  to  trace 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  advanced  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of 
Herodotus;  and  especially  to  mark  how  their  ideas  of  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  were  to  the  earlier  poet:  nothing  but  a  vague 
region  of  marvel  and  mystery,  gradually  assumed  form  and 
consistence,  as  the  Greeks  extended  their  colonies  and  com- 
merce in  that  direction.  Unfortunately  the  materials  for  such 
a  connected  review  are  in  great  measure  wanting.  Contem- 
porary evidence  there  is  none.  During  almost  the  whole  of 
the  period  in  question  prose  writing  was  unknown ;  there  were 
consequently  no  professed  writers  on  geography  or  history,  to 
supply  us  with  definite  and  trustworthy  information.  Even 
the  works  of  the  poets,  upon  which  we  should  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  the  absence  of  more  authentic  guidance,  are  for 
the  most  part  lost  to  us,  and  we  are  reduced  to  glean  what  few 
hints  we  can  gather  from  incidental  notices  in  the  fragments 
that  remain,  or  from  the  citations  of  later  writers,  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  testing. 

The  extant  poems  of  Hesiod  are  not  of  a  nature  to  give 
occasion  for  many  notices  of  a  geographical  kind.  They 
nevertheless  contain  sufficient  evidence  that  the  horizon  of  the 
Greek  world  had  already  expanded  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  which  bounded  it  in  the  days  of  Homer.  Unfortunately 
the  attempt  to  compare  the  two   is    hampered  by  almost 
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insuperable  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  in 
which  these  poems  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  probability, 
or  rather  certainty,  that  they  have  been  largely  interpolated 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  their  original  composition.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Theogony,  the  only  one  of 
the  three  poems  which  can  be  said  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  purpose  of  our  present  enquiry.  Here  we  find  a  catalogue 
of  rivers,  enumerated  as  the  offspring  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
in  which  occur  the  names  of  the  Nile,  the  Eridanus,  the 
Phasis,  and  the  Ister,*  all  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
unknown  to  Homer.  Atlas  had  already  assumed  the  mythical 
character,  which  he  retained  in  all  later  writers,  as  well  as  the 
^Mocal  habitation"  in  the  far  west.  He  is  described  as 
**  supporting  the  heavens  with  his  head  and  unwearied  hands, 
under  the  pressure  of  stem  necessity,  standing  at  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  earth,  in  front  of  the  clear-voiced  Hesperides."  * 
In  another  passage  the  Hesperides  are  spoken  of  as  guarding 
their  beautiful  golden  apples  and  the  trees  that  bore  the 
precious  fruit  "  beyond  the  waters  of  Ocean."  ^  Geryones  also, 
the  three-headed  giant,  dwelt  in  the  sea-girt  island  of  Erythea, 
across  the  stream  of  Ocean,  from  whence  Hercules  drove  away 
his  herd  of  oxen.*  Here  therefore  we  find  this  cluster  of 
legends — almost  certainly  of  Phoenician  origin — already  ga- 
thered around  the  same  locality.  The  name  of  Tartessus  is 
not,  however,  found  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  All  was  yet  vague  and 
mythical  in  those  remote  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  earth. 

^  Hesiod,  Theogon.  vv.  337-345.  '  The  eame  expression  of  their  dwelling 

•  Ibid^  TV.  517-519.  '  **  beyond  the  fumous  Ocean  **  ia  found 

wipaunw  cy  yoiift.  wfMtnp  'Eawtp^v  Ktyv^tmv,        C:ated  With  tho  GorgOUH. 

«<m|w(,  Kc^p  Tc  KOi  ««Mianf<rt  x^p«v<ri.  *  Ibid.    vv.    287-294.      He    dwelt 

The  entirely  different  conception  of  »ff>#^f  «^  'EpvO^lv:  but  in  v.  294 
thU  myth  entertained  by  Homer  has  I  his  herds  are  described  «8  dwelling 
been  already  pointed  out  ^W"  kXvtov   Hiccoyoio :   and  Hercules 

,  .„       ^    1.    .     .  -  ,«  had  to  cross  the  stream  of  Ocean  to  get 

E<nr2a«  eraUn^Kaw^n^  cAvTOv   Oct-    |   ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^,  ,^^^  'mcfoi'oro,  V.  292). 

x/NKTta  takk  lUXmHn  ^^rr«  t«  acVJpca  ;  The  He^perides  were  probably  in  like 
Kopir^.  '  manner  considered  as  dwelling  in  an 

Htelod,  Tbeogoa.  vv.  216, 21 C         island. 
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Oceanus,  the  father  of  all  riyers,  is  still,  in  the  mind  of 
Hesiod,  itself  a  mighty  river,  "  the  Ocean  stream/'  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  it,  "  the  perfect  river  "— -  an  expression  appa- 
rently referring  to  its  complete  circular  course,  flowing  round 
and  encompassing  all  things.^  But  in  the  passages  just  cited 
we  see  the  notion  that  there  was  something  still  beyond  the 
stream  of  Ocean,  or  at  least  surrounded  by  its  arms.  In 
like  manner  we  find  mention  elsewhere  of  '^the  islands  of 
the  blest,"  by  the  deep  eddies  of  Ocean  • — an  idea  which  took 
firm  possession  of  the  Greek  mind,  so  that  we  shall  find  it 
recurring,  in  one  form  or  another,  throughout  the  history 
of  their  geographical  views. 

No  mention  is  found  in  Hesiod  of  either  Italy  or  Sicily  by 
name,  but  there  is  one  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Latinus 
and  Telegonus,  the  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  as  "  reigning 
over  the  far-famed  Tyrrhenians  in  the  distant  recesses  of  the 
sacred  islands  "  ^ — a  notice  that  undoubtedly  proves  the  name 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  be  already  familiar  to  the  writer,  and 
even  shows  some  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  Latins,^  though 
his  ideas  concerning  their  position  were  extremely  vague. 
But  these  lines  are  found  in  a  part  of  the  poem  which  is  almost 
certainly  a  subsequent  addition,  and  is  in  all  probability 
connected  with  the  long  poem,  now  lost,  but  long  extant  under 
the  name  of  Hesiod,  called  the  Catalogue  of  Women.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  the  extant 
poems,  to  determine  how  far  it  can  be  considered  as  belonging 


*  This  appears  to  be  certainly  the 
moflt  probable  translation  of  the  epithet 
rcA^crrof  wora/xoio,  which  is  twice 
applied  by  Hesiod  to  the  stream  of 
Ocean  iTheogon.  vv.  242,  959.  See 
Van  Lennep's  note).  On<»e  only  is  the 
Homeric  epithet  of  ky^6f^oos  employed 
by  Hesiod  (Ibid.  v.  776). 

'  mitMMapm¥  Mftroun  rap'  'Oieto^  fioB^ivfpf. 

Op.  etDL  171. 

Here  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the 


found  in  the  Odyssey  (ir.  563),  that 
Menelans  was  destined  to  a  separate 
existence,  apart  from  the  other  dead, 
'*  ill  the  Elysian  plain,  at  the  farthest 
limit  of  the  earth:"  but  in  Hesiod  we 
already  find  tliese  ree^ions  designated 
as  "  the  idand»  of  the  blest." 

oi  3'  TfTO*.  iidXa  rifXe  itvxf?  vrfintv  itoamv 
vamp  Tvpaiivaiaxv  aymK/Uirdlaip  avaaaop. 
Theogon.  vv.  1015, 1016. 

'  It  can    hardly  be    doubted    that 


heroes  who  had  fought  at  Thebes  and  Latinus  was  introduced  in  this  passage 
before  Troy.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  ;  in  connection  with  the  Latins,  though 
only  an  ex^^ansion  of  the  idea,  already      they  are  not  named  as  a  people. 
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to  the  age  of  Hesiod,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been 
interpolated  at  a  later  period.  Nor,  if  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  altogether  to  a  later  age,  have  we  any  evidence 
as  to  the  date  of  its  composition.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  rely  with  any  confidence  upon  the  citations  of  later  geo- 
graphers and  grammarians,  many  of  which  refer  only  to  the 
name  of  Hesiod,  without  any  indication  of  the  particular  work. 
It  is  only  in  this  vague  manner  that  we  are  told  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  ^tna,  and  with  the  little  island 
of  Ortygia,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Syracusans.'  He  was  also  the  first  to  mention 
the  Ligyes  or  Ligurians,  as  well  as  the  Scythians,  both  of 
which  names  he  associates  with  that  of  the  Ethiopians,  in  a 
manner  that  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  three  as  forming  the 
limits  of  the  poet's  knowledge.^  To  Hesiod  also  is  ascribed 
the  first  mention  of  many  of  the  fables  which  ever  after 
retained  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  while  later  geographers 
struggled  in  vain  to  assign  them  a  definite  habitation  and 
locality.  Among  these  were  the  Hyperboreans,  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  north  wind,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a  perfect 
climate  ;  *  the  GriflSns,  with  their  "  guarded  gold ; "  ^  and  the 
races  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  (Hemicynes  or  Cynocephali), 
and  others  with  heads  of  monstrous  size  (Macrocephali). 
These  last  he  associated  with  the  Pygmies,*  and  probably 
therefore  supposed  them  to  be  situated  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  the  deserts  of  Africa  continued  long  after  to  be  peopled 
with  these  and  other  fabulous  creations. 


*  Sirabo,  i.  2,  p.  23.  'Eparoae^rris 
8i  'HaioSoif  fihp  clic^(ft  w€inHrfi4vov  wtpl 
rris  *Oiwrir4tts  wkdyriSy  0r<  mra   Sitf- 


'OpTiryf  as  rov  vphs  HvpoKO^aas  yriaiov 

*  AtOtowas  Alyvds  re  28i  :iKi6as  /vnh 
ftoX7o^s,— Citod  by  Eratosthenes,  ap. 
Strab.  yii  8,  p.  800. 


*  AAA*  *Halo9^  fi4p  4art  wtpl  'TrcpiSo- 
p4My  %lpriii4va. — Herodotus,  iv.  32.  The 
Ml  development  of  the  myth  is  first 
found  in  Pindar. 


tJ  8d^p  ft^  fUpov  rmv  w^*  'Ofiiipov  ktyo'  *  irtpl  ypvw&y  'Haloes  irpwros  irtpa- 


rc^o-aro. — Scbol.  ad  iEschyl.  Prometh. 
V.  793.  (Hedodi  Fragment.  123, 
Gk)ettline.) 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  43.  'Hat6Bmf  B*  oitx  &y 
rts  airidffotro  ftyroioy,  'HfiUvwcLs  \4yoV' 
ros  fcal  M€UcpoK€^dAovs  kid  Jlvyftaiovs, 
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§  2.  Of  the  Yoluminous  series  of  poems  extant  in  ancient 
times  under  the  title  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  fragments  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  are  so  few  and  scanty  that  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  contribute  anything  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge. In  the  Homeric  hymns,  on  the  contrary,  there  occur  a 
few  incidental  notices  that  deserve  a  passing  mention.  Thus 
we  not  only  find  in  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  a  very  full 
enumeration  of  the  islands  in  the  Mgea,n  Sea,  to  which  the 
subject  naturally  led ;  *  but  in  that  to  the  Pythian  Apollo 
there  occurs  repeatedly  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a 
distinctive  appellation  unknown  to  Homer ;  while,  singularly 
enough,  the  term  used  in  contrast  to  it  to  signify  the  main- 
land or  continental  Greece,  as  opposed  to  the  peninsula  and 
islands,  is  that  of  Europe,  which  evidently  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  more  general  signification.*  These  two  hymns 
are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
series.  That  to  Dionysus,  in  which  we  find  Tyrrhenian  pirates 
introduced  as  a  familiar  notion,  is  probably  of  a  much  later 
date.' 

§  3.  The  great  uncertainty  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  all  these  poems  renders  their  testimony  of  little  value 
in  tracing  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  while  of 
the  poets  that  may  be  considered  as  unquestionably  belonging 
to  a  later  period — after  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads — 
Pisander,  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  the  author  of  the  Naupac- 
tica,  scarcely  any  fragments  remain.  The  two  last  writers,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  were  among  the  first  to  dilate 
upon  the  history  of  the  Argonautic  voyage,  which  had  already 
assumed  the  same  general  form  that  it  ever  after  retained. 
Epimenides  of  Crete,  who  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the 


8 


*  Hymn  ad  Apoll.  Del.  vy.  29-44. 

^fi^  MToi  IlfAovtfrn^ov  vUtftav  ixovmv, 
i|^  oeoi  Evpwflnvv  TC  jcal  afl^^p^vnt  mark 

Hymn  ad  ApolL  Pyth.  w.  72,  73. 

The  same  two  venea  are  repeated  (w. 
112,  113);  but  the  name  of  the  Pelo- 


poimesuB  occurs  again  also  (v.  241),  in 
describing  the  voyage  of  the  Cretan 
ship  to  Delphi. 

'  In  the  same  hymn  (v.  29)  the 
Hyperboreans  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  an  idea  familiar  to  all. 

*  See  above,  Chap.  II.  p.  25. 
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seventh  century  6.0.,  is  said  to  have  composed  an  entire  poem 
upon  the  same  subject;  but  the  statement  rests  upon  very 
doubtful  authority  ••  Another  poet,  whose  age  is  very  un- 
certain, but  who  probably  flourished  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of 
a  more  decidedly  geographical  character.  His  Arimaspea, 
which  is  cited  by  Herodotus,  and  was  still  extant  at  a  much 
later  period,^  contained  an  account  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  north  of  the  Euxine,  derived  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  personal  observation,  and  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tained geographical  information  of  real  value,  though  mixed 
with  absurd  fables,  treated  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  a 
poet.* 

But  long  before  the  period  to  which  the  poets  in  question 
must  probably  be  assigned,  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence 
of  a  wholly  diflferent  character,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  increased  their  navigation  and  commerce,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine.  No  contemporary  evidence 
is  indeed  available  with  respect  to  their  actual  voyages,  or 
even  in  most  cases  to  their  commercial  relations ;  but  the  fact 
that  we  find  them  founding  in  distant  countries,  both  to  the 
east  and  west,  numerous  colonies,  which  continued  to  subsist 
and  flourish  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  greatly  extended  horizon  which  had  opened  to  their 
view,  and  of  the  greatly  increased  zeal,  as  well  as  knowledge 


*  AU  the  works  ascribed  to  the 
Cretan  sage  by  Dioti^nes  Laertias(i.  10) 
may  be  considered  as  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity,  if  not  altogether  apocry- 
phal. Among  these  he  mentions, 
**  The  building  of  the  Ship  Argo,  and 
the  Yoyuge  of  JaM>n  to  Colchis :  a  poem 
in  6500  versed."  But  no  reference  is 
found  to  it  in  any  other  author. 

^  Herodot.  iv.  13.  It  it  certain  that 
a  poem  called  Arimaspea  was  extant 
long  afterwards,  and  is  cited  both  by 
Stmbo  and  Paueanias,  aa  well  as  by 
other  writers  under  the  Roman  Empire 
(Strabo,  i.  2,  p.  21 ;  xiii.  1,  p.  589 ; 
Pautan.  L  24,  §  6 ;  v.  7,  §  9) ;  but  its 


aathenticity  was  denied  by  some 
critics.  Whether  this  was  the  same 
work  which  was  known  to  Herodotus 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

'  According  to  Suidas  («.  v.)  Aristeas 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Crcesus  and 
Cyrus :  and  it  seems  probable  tliat  he 
may  be  assigned  to  atraut  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  (B.a  560-540). 
The  accounts  which  refer  him  to  a 
much  eurlier  period  are  probjibly  con- 
nected with  the  fables  concerning  his 
Sevious  life  and  reappearai»ce.  8ee 
erodotus,  iv.  14,  15 ;  and  Suidas,  L  c 
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and  skilly  with  which  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  devote  them- 
selyes  to  .maritime  pursuits.  It  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that,  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  the  foundation  of  colonies,  which 
affords  us  the  only  chronological  evidence  of  the  extension  of 
Greek  |)ower  and  civilization,  must  have  been  preceded  by 
some  degree  of  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  the  regions 
that  they  selected  for  their  distant  settlements. 


Section  2. — Colonies. 


§  1.  The  very  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
history  of  Greece  before  the  Persian  war,  does  not  enable  us 
to  trace  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  movement  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  which  characterizes  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  But  we  may  observe  the  results  of 
this  early  development  of  the  national  energies,  displaying 
itself  at  once  in  almost  every  direction  during  the  period 
in  question.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  shown  than  in 
the  rapid  extension  of  their  colonies  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  until  they  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  colonial  empire,  which  bore  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  narrow  and  limited  area  of  the  parent  country,  as 
does  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  day  to  the  British 
Islands. 

Their  enterprising  spirit  was  directed  in  the  first  instance 
towards  the  west,  where  the  fair  and  fertile  regions  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  eminently  calculated  to  attract  their  attention 
and  excite  their  cupidity.  These  countries  were  probably 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  native  races  that  occupied  them  appear 
to  have  been  more  or  less  closely  connected  by  ethnical  affini- 
ties with  the  Hellenes  themselves.  At  all  events,  they  seem 
to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonists.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  by  two 
successive  bodies  of  emigrants,  proceeding  from  two  different 
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citiesy  and  representing  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  The  foundation  of  Naxos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna 
by  a  body  of  Ionic  colonists  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  took 
place  in  b.c.  735,  and  was  followed  the  very  next  year  by  that 
of  Syracuse,  a  Dorian  colony  from  Corinth.^  Both  settlements 
were  originally  established  on  sites  such  as  those  habitually 
selected  by  the  Phoenician  colonies ;  Naxos  stood  on  a  project- 
ing peninsular  headland,  capable  of  easy  defence  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  original  city  of  Syracuse  was  confined  to  the 
small  island  of  Ortygia,  which  was  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait.  But  the  same  impulse  that  led  to  the 
original  establishment  of  these  colonies,  seems  to  have  quickly 
attracted  other  emigrants  to  follow  in  the  same  track,  so  that 
the  Naxians  were  able,  within  a  few  years  after  their  own 
foundation  (b.c.  730),  to  establish  in  their  turn  the  two  colonies 
of  Leontini  and  Catana,  both  of  which  eventually  became 
much  more  powerful  and  important  than  the  parent  city. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Hyblsean  Megara  (as  it  was 
called  for  distinction's  sake)  was  founded  by  an  independent 
colony  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Greece  (b.c.  728).* 
Prom  this  period  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  we 
hear  of  any  fresh  colonies  in  Sicily.  Even  Syracuse  itself 
seems  to  have  at  first  risen  but  slowly  to  power.  It  was  not 
till  seventy  years  after  its  foundation  that  it  established  its 
first  colony  at  Acrse  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  this  was 
followed  twenty  years  later  by  that  of  CasmensB.  But  neither 
of  these  ever  rose  to  be  places  of  consideration ;  the  more 
flourishing  colony  of  Camarina  was  not  settled  till  135  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  599).* 

§  2.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  emigration  had  been  directed  to 
the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  The  earliest  settlements  here  were 
all  of  Achaean  origin.     Sybaris,  founded  in  b.c.  720,  Crotona, 


»  ThucyA  vi.  3;  Strabo,  vi.  2,  pp. 
267,  269.  See  Clinton,  FaU.  HeU. 
ToL  L  p.  161. 


*  Thucyd.  vL  4.      Conoeming  the 
date,  see  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  1.  p.  166. 

*  Thncyd.  vi  6. 
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aboat  ten  years  later,  and  Metapontum,  not  later  than  b.g.  700,* 
all  rose  in  succession  to  be  opulent  and  flourishing  cities,  and 
became  in  turn  the  parents  of  many  minor  colonies.  The 
powerful  city  of  Tarentum,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  same 
gulf,  having  the  advantage  of  a  situation  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Syracuse,  was  a  Lacedaemonian  colony — one  of  the  few 
planted  by  that  people,  and  this  exception  was  due,  not  to  any 
commercial  enterprise  on  their  part,  but  to  the  exceptional 
political  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 
Its  foundation  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  B.C.  708.' 

§  3.  Nearly  contemporary  with  the  earliest  colonies  in  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  Italy,  was  the  settlement  of  the  Corinthians  in 
the  important  island  of  Corcyra  (about  B.C.  734)  ®  which  rapidly 
rose  to  such  power  as  to  be  able,  within  less  than  a  century 
after  its  foundation,  to  contend  at  sea  with  the  mother  city. 
Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  naturally  secured 
to  it  in  great  measure  the  command  of  that  sea,  and,  in  order 
still  further  to  establish  their  power  in  this  quarter,  the  Cor- 
cyrasans  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  founded  in  their  turn  the 
two  colonies  of  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  both  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic* 

The  naval  power  of  the  Tyrrhenians  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  must  have  presented  a  formidable  obstacle 


*  Metapontum  was  founded  accord-  i  founded  Syracuse.  Its  foundation  may 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  by  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  same  date. 
Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  common,  and  .  Hieronymus,  indeed,  places  it  twenty- 
after  the  foundation  of  Tarentum.  |  six  years  later  (b.o.  708);  but  the 
(Strabo,  yi.  1,  pp.  264,  265.)  Hence  authority  of  Strabo  is  certainly  pre- 
the  date  assigned  by  Eusebius,  who  ferable,  and  is  confirmed  by  collateral 
would  carry  it  back  as  far  as  b.o.  774,  I  circumstances.  (See  Olinton,  jP.  JET. 
is  certainly  erroneous.    See  the  article  |  vol.  i.  p.  164.) 

Metapontum  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  An-  *  Dyrrhachium.  or  Epidanmus,  as  it 

dent  Geography  vol.  ii.  p.  346.  {  was    more    commonly   called   by  the 

*  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174.  For  j  Greeks,  was  founded  in  b.o.  625  (Euseb. 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  \  Chron.  ad  annJ);  ApoUonia  somewhat 
foundation  see  the  narratives  of  Antio-  '  later,  during  the  reign  of  Periander  at 


chus   and  Ephorus,  cited  by  Strabo 
(vi.  3.  pp.  278.  279). 

*  According  to  Strabo  (vi.  2,  p.  269X 
Corcyra  was  colonized  by  a  portion  of 
the    same    body    of    emigrants    who 


Corinth.  Both  cities  attained  to  great 
power  and  prosperity,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  Illyrian 
tribes  of  the  interior. 
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to  the  deyelopment  of  the  Greek  commerce,  as  well  as  of  their 
colonial  system,  in  that  direction :  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  had  at  an  early  period,  though  the  exact  date  cannot 
be  ascertained,  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, where  they  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  the  isolated 
colony  of  Cumse  ;^  a  city  that  became  the  nucleus  of  a  remark- 
able local  development  of  Greek  influence  and  civilization, 
which  not  only  maintained  itself  through  three  centuries 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  long 
continued  even  under  the  Roman  domination  to  retain  its  dis- 
tinctlTC  Hellenic  character.  Neapolis,  a  younger  offshoot  of 
Cumsd,  was  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo  a  distinctly  Greek 
city.* 

§  4.  Still  more  important  and  influential  was  the  more  distant 
settlement  of  Massilia,  a  colony  from  Fhocsea  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  founded  in  B.c.  600,  upon  the  southern  coast  of 
Gaul,  as  the  country  would  be  described  by  later  geographers, 
but  in  a  region  which  was  then  occupied  by  tribes  of  Ligurian 
origin.^  The  excellence  of  its  capacious  and  land-locked 
harbour,  as  well  as  the  ready  communications  with  the  interior 
afforded  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  caused  Massilia  to  rise 
quickly  to  great  prosperity,  and  while  the  remoteness  of  its 
situation  naturally  kept  it  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the 
wars  and  revolutions  that  affected  other  portions  of  the  Greek 
world,  its  wise  and  vigorous  government,  which  presents  strong 
features  of  similarity  to  that  of  Venice,  secured  it  an  un- 


^  It  is  singular  that,  aooording  to  the  \  mythical  traditions,  before  the  esta- 

distinct  statement  of  8tr«ibo  (y.  4,  p.  '  blishment  of  anything  like  historical 

243),  Cams,  notwithstanding  its  more  chronology.     (See  the    subject  more 

remote  situation,  was  the  earliest  of  foUy  discussed  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of 

aU  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy  or  |  Ancient  Oeography,  art.  Cumae,  vol.  i. 

Sicily:  and  the  particulars  given  by  p.  716.) 

him  concerning  its  foundation  have  '  Strabo,  vi.  1,  p.  253. 

every  appearance  of  being  historical.  '  The  date  rests  upon  the  authority 

On  the  other  hand,  the  date  given  by  of  Timous  (cited  by  Scymnus  Chius, 

the  later  clironologers  fEusebius  and  v.  214),  who  placed  it  120  years  before 

Hieronyraus),  who  would  carry  it  back  the  battle  of  Salamis.    For  the  other 

as  fiu-  as  B.O.  1050,  may  be  safely  re-  authorities,  see  Clinton,  F,  H,  vol.  i. 

jected,  as  belonging  to  the  pcriinl  of  p.  220. 
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exampled  amount  of  internal  tranquillity.  Like  all  the  other 
princi}>al  colonies  of  the  Greeks  in  outlying  situations,  the 
Massilians  by  degrees  established  smaller  settlements  along 
the  coast  on  both  sides  of  them — Olbia,  Antipolis,  and  Nicsea 
to  the  eastward ;  Agathe,  Bhoda,  and  EmporisB  to  the  west ; 
and  though  none  of  those  towns  rose  to  any  great  importance, 
they  doubtless  all  contributed  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization  among  the  barbarous  native 
tribes.*  The  parent  city,  meanwhile,  extended  its  commercial 
relations  far  into  the  interior,  and  the  geographical  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  gradually  attained  of  these  western  regions 
of  Europe,  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  enterprising  traders 
of  Massilia. 

§  5.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  Spain  would  seem 
to  have  offered  a  still  fairer  field  for  Greek  colonization,  but  here 
they  were  met  and  opposed  by  the  influences  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  colonists,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
an  early  period  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  trada  Not- 
withstanding the  favourable  reception  afforded  by  the  native 
king  to  a  body  of  Phocaean  navigators  who  were  accidentally 
carried  to  the  south  of  Spain,*  we  hear  of  only  a  few  isolated 
attempts  at  colonization  in  that  quarter,  and  those  few  pro- 
duced little  result.  The  town  of  Msenaca,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  BaBtica,  somewhere  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  was  a  colony 
of  Massilia,  the  farthest  in  this  direction,  but  it  never  became 
a  place  of  consequence,*  and  neither  the  period  of  its  foun- 
dation nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined  with  any 
certainty. 

The  same  causes  would  naturally  operate  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  Greek  colonies  along  the  northern  shores  of 


*  Khoda  SDd  Emporin  both  retained 
a  decidedly  HeUenio  character  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  cona  nest :  and 
Btmek  coins  bearing  Greek  legeuds 
and  showing  the  manifest  impress  of 
Greek  art 


*  Herodotus,  i.  163.  figures  in  liistory. 


*  Strabo,  iii.  4,  p.  157.  Soguntum 
also,  according  to  the  same  au^or,  was 
originally  a  Greek  colony  from  Zacyn- 
thos  (ib.  p.  159),  but  it  appears  to 
have  lost  aU  Greek  character,  and 
become  a  mere  Spanish  town  before  it 
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Africa  where  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  had  been  esta- 
blished from  an  early  period.  Even  in  Sicily  it  was  long 
before  they  pushed  on  their  settlements  towards  the  western 
half  of  the  island ;  but  here  the  Phcenicians  gradually  gaye 
way  before  them,  and  withdrew  to  the  north-western  comer 
of  Sicily,  from  whence  they  could  easily  keep  up  uninterrupted 
communication  with  Carthage.'  In  Sardinia,  on  the  contrary, 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  influence  always  continued  para- 
mount, and  nothing  but  very  few  and  faint  indications  are  pre- 
served of  any  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  that  large  and 
fertile  island.  A  vigorous  endeavour  was,  indeed,  made  to 
establish  a  Greek  colony  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica, 
the  proximity  of  which  to  Massilia  would  have  rendered  it  an 
important  acquisition  to  that  city;  but  the  efforts  of  the 
Phoc£eans  were  foiled  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians,  and  the  island  was  allowed  to  lapse  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  former  people.® 

§  6.  The  Carthaginians,  as  has  been  already  observed,  held 
undisputed  supremacy  over  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Syrtes ;  but  in  the 
interval  between  those  much-dreaded  gulfs  and  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  there  lay  a  region  of  great  natural  fertility  which  was 
unoccupied  by  any  power  more  formidable  than  the  wandering 
native  tribes ;  and  here  arose  another  group  of  Greek  cities, 
which  preserved  through  many  centuries  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  formed  for  a  long 
period  a  flourishing  oasis  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding barbarism.  Cyrene,  founded  in  B.c.  631,  by  a  colony 
of  Dorians  from  the  island  of  Thera,*  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  district,  and  around  it  were  grouped  the  four  minor 
cities  of  Barce,  Teucheira,  Hesperides,  and  Apollonia,  all  of 
them  colonies  or  offshoots  of  Cyrene  itself. 

§  7.  In  Egypt  the  existence  of  a  long-established  native  civili- 


»  Thucyd.  vL  2. 

•  Herodotus,    i.    165-167  ;    Diodor. 
V.  13. 


•  Herodot  iv.  150-158.    Concerning 
the  date,  see  Note  A,  p.  127. 
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zation  precluded  the  settlement  of  Greek  colonies ;  but  here 
also  the  Greeks  had  succeeded  in  establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions :  the  jealousy  of  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  which 
had  prevailed  under  the  earlier  dynasties,  having  given  way 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.O.,  when  Psamme- 
tichus,  who  had  been  assisted  by  some  Ionian  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
requited  their  services  by  opening  his  ports  to  their  country- 
men. The  city  of  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopic  or  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  became  an  important  emporium  of  Greek  com- 
merce, and  traders  of  that  nation  settled  there  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  termed  by  some  writers  a  Greek  colony.* 

From  the  above  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
colonization  during  this  early  period,  it  will  be  seen  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.g.  their  settlements  had 
spread  around  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  although  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  maintained  much  continuous  intercourse  with  the  parent 
cities,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  never  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and,  hence,  they  not  only  serve  to  prove 
the  extent  to  which  Greek  commerce  and  navigation  had 
already  attained  in  these  remote  regions ;  but  they  became  in 
their  turn  the  centres  from  which  Greek  arts  and  civilization 
were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  surrounding  countries. 

§  8.  During  the  same  period,  the  adventurous  Greek  navi- 
gators had  not  only  explored  the  long-dreaded  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  but  had  rendered  them  so  familiar  that  they  had 
almost  lost  their  terrors,  and  here  also  numerous  and  flourishing 
colonies  had  arisen,  not  only  on  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  this  inland  sea,  but  even  on  its  northern  coast,  among  the 
wild  nomad  tribes  that  occupied  the  vast  solitudes  of  Scythia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.  When  we  first  obtain  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  Greek  colonies  in  these  quarters,  we  find  them  in 


'  Herodot.  ii.  154,  178  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  801. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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a  state  of  great  prosperity,  exercising  important  influence  over 
the  neighbouring  tribes — in  some  cases  apparently  direct 
dominion — while  they  maintained  regular  commercial  relations 
with  the  more  distant  nations  of  the  interior. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  period  when 
Greek  navigators  first  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Euxine.  The  statement  repeated  by  many  ancient  writers  ^ 
that  the  original  name  given  to  it  was  Axenos  or  Axeinos — 
"  the  inhospitable  " — on  account  of  its  stormy  and  dangerous 
character,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  tribes  that 
surrounded  it,  and  that  this  was  afterwards  changed  into  Eu- 
xeinos — "  the  hospitable  " — when  it  had  been  thrown  open  to 
Greek  navigation  and  commerce — may  very  probably  be 
nothing  more  than  an  etymological  fancy;  but  the  change 
of  relations  upon  which  it  was  based  was  undoubtedly  a  fact. 
The  establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  this  quarter,  however, 
did  not  commence  till  a  later  period  than  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
None  of  those  concerning  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
chronology  can  be  assigned  to  the  eighth  century  B.G.,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh,  we  find  the  rival 
cities  of  Miletus  and  Megara  vying  with  one  another  in  found- 
ing colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Bosphorus, 
while  neither  of  them  as  yet  attempted  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments within  the  Euxine  itself. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  cities — both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  leading  states  of  Greece  for  commercial  and 
maritime  enterprise — may  remind  one,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  of  that  between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Thus,  while  Megara  had  founded  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  important 
colonies  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  at  the  entrance  of  the 


*  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  298,  800,  who  cites 
ApoUodoruB  and  other  earlier  writers 
(Scymn.  Ch.  v.  785).  No  allosion  to 
Muoli  a  change  is  found  in  Herodotus, 
but  Pindar  uses  the  expression  "A^ccyos 


where  he  is  describing  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts  ( Pyth.  iv,  203),  though 
he  elsewhere  employs  the  usual  term 
Eii^€iyo$.    (^Nem.  iv.  49.) 
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BosphoruSy  as  well  as  the  less  considerable  towns  of  Selymbria 
and  Astcu^us  on  the  Propontis,^  Miletus  had  occupied  the 
southern  shore  of  the  same  land-locked  sea  by  its  settlements 
at  Abydus,  Cyzicus,  and  on  the  little  island  of  Proconnesus.^ 

The  possession  of  two  such  important  positions  as  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon,  commanding  the  yery  entrance  of  the  Euxine, 
would  seem  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Megarians  the  exclusiye 
control  of  that  sea ;  and  it  is  strange  to  find  that  it  was  not  till 
near  a  century  later  (b.g.  559)  that  they  pushed  forward  their 
settlements  within  the  Bosphorus,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  a  place  which  continued 
until  a  late  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine.*  This  new  city  rapidly  rose  to 
power,  and  was  soon  able  to  send  out  colonies  in  its  turn ;  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Callatis  or  Callatia,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  more  celebrated  city  of  Chersonesus — called 
for  distinction's  sake  Chersonesus  Heraclea — near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  occupying  very 
nearly  the  same  site  with  the  now  famous  city  of  Seyastopol/ 

§  9.  Meanwhile  their  rivals,  the  Milesians,  had  already  esta- 
blished themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Euxine,  and  extended 
their  settlements  along  its  shores  both  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Their  earliest  colonies  within  that  strait  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  they 
founded  Istrus  or  Istropolis  as  early  as  b.o.  633,  and  Tomi 
apparently  soon  after.^    The  object  of  these  two  settlements 


'  Chaloedon  was  fonnded  in  b.o. 
074;  Byzantium  not  till  b.o.  657. 
Selymbria  was  founded  before  Byzan- 
tium. (Scymn.  Ch.  v.  716.)  Con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  latter  and  of 
Chalcedon,  see  Clinton,  F,  H,,  voL  i 
pp.  186, 194. 

*  CyzicDB,  which  became  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  settlements, 
was  founded,  according  to  the  best 
authorities  in  b.o.  675.    (See  Note  B, 


*  The  date  is  fixed  by  Scymnus 
Cbius  (v.  975)  as  contemporary  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Median  monarchy 
by  Cyrus. 

*  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Chersonesus  is  wholly  unknown. 
Neumann  assigns  it  to  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century  B.O.  (Die  HeUenen  im 
Skytheniande,  p.  383)  :  but  his  grounds 
are  merely  conjectural. 

'  The  fountiation  of  Istrus  is  fixe<l 


p.  128.)  1   by  Scymnns  Chius  (v.   770)  as  oon- 

u  2 
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was  evidently  to  secure  the  shortest  oommunication  by  land 
with  the  Danube,  and  thus  to  command  the  commerce  of  that 
great  river,  the  actual  mouths  of  which,  from  their  marshy  and 
unsettled  character,  have  never  been  occupied  by  any  town 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  subsequent  foundation 
of  Apollonia  and  Odessus,  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  but  nearer 
to  the  Bosphorus,^  was  probably  designed  chiefly  to  maintain 
the  communication  with  these  outlying  settlements :  but  the 
former  city  rose  at  a  later  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  this  part  of  the  Euxine. 

A  far  more  important  colony  was  Sinope,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  founded,  according  to  what 
seems  the  most  probable  chronology,  about  B.c.  630.*  It  soon 
rose  to  be  a  flourishing  city,  and  sent  out  colonies  in  its  turn, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Trapezus — the  modem 
Trebizond— which  has  continued  down  to  our  own  times  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  trade  with  the  East.  Cerasus 
and  Cotyora,  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  were  also  colonies  'of 
Sinope.^  Amisus  on  the  other  hand,  which  soon  rose  to  be  a 
place  of  consideration,  was  apparently  a  settlement  direct  from 
the  parent  city  of  Miletus.^  The  remoter  colonies  of  Phasis,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Dioscurias, 
nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  though  carrying  on  an 


temporary  with  the  irmption  of  the 
Scythians  into  Asia,  in  parsnit  of  the 
Cimmerians ;  and  that  of  Odessos  with 


(Scymn.  Cii.  v.  731),  or  about  B.a  609. 
Odessus  shortly  after  694.  See  pre> 
ceding  note. 


the  accession  of  Astyuges  to  the  throne  *  Concerning  the  date  of  Sinope, 

of  Media  (v.  749).      This   mode    of      und  its  colony  Trapezuf,  see  Note  B, 


marking  dates,  by  refert  nee  to  some 
contemporary  event,  bears  with  it  a 
much  greater  stump  of  probability 
than  the  arbitrary  dates  assigned  by 
later  chronologers.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  Httle  work  extant  imder 
the  name  of  Scymnus  Chins  had  very 
good  information  concerning  thet>e 
Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine,  which 


p.  128. 

*  Xenophon,  AnabanSj  v.  3,  §  2 ;  5,  §3. 

'  Theo{iomp.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  547. 
Scymnus  Cliius,  on  the  contrary,  calls 
it  a  colony  of  the  Phocieans  (▼.  919). 
According  to  the  same  author  Pha- 
nngorin,  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
was  a  colony  from  Teos  (v.  892).  It 
is  probiibh'  that  in   both  cases  there 


he  apparently  derived  principaUy  from    i  may  have  been  a  body  of  colonists 


Demetrius  of  Callatia  (see  v.  720). 

*  Apollonia  was  founded  about  fifty 
years   before   the  accession  of  Cyrus 


from  tlkose  Ionian  cities,  but  under  the 
guidance  and  command  of  the  Mile- 
sians. 
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extensive  commerce  with  the  interior,  never  seem  to  have  risen 
beyond  the  character  of  fortified  trading-stations :  a  circum- 
stance for  which  their  position  on  a  marshy  coast,  without 
natural  ports,  may  sufficiently  account. 

§  10.  Far  different  was  the  case  with  the  cities  founded  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  evident  that  the  Milesians 
early  became  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  great  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Euxine  on  this  side,  as  channels  of  commercial 
intercourse  and  commimication  with  the  interior  :  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  them  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
this  trade  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  the  entrances 
of  all  these  great  streams.  Tyras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  now  the  Dniester,  never  attained  to  any  great 
importance :  but  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Olbia,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  were  such  as  fully  to  justify 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants :  while  Panticapaaum, 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Kertch,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Tanais,  rose  to  a  still  higher 
degree  of  power  and  opulence,  and  became  for  centuries  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  countries.  It  was  not  till  a  much 
later  period — apparently  after  the  time  of  Herodotus — that  a 
colony  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  itself,  in  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  Palus  Mseotis.^  But  Theodosia,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  almost  exactly  on  the  same 
site  as  was  occupied  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  flourishing 
Genoese  colony  of  Caffa — and  Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic?  side 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  though  in  some  degree  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  greatness  of  Panticapseum,  both  of  them  became, 
and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Strabo,  to  be  flourishing 
towns  and  important  places  of  trade.* 


'  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  Hcro- 
dotoB.  Nor  does  its  name  occur  in 
ScjmnuB  Chius,  but  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  this  portion  of  ids  work 
prevents  ns  from  drawing  any  secure 
conclusion  from  its  absence.  Strabo 
says  that  it  wus  founded  by  the  Qroek 


settlers  on  the  Bosporus  (tcrtcfia  rc»¥ 
rhv  Bocwopoy  ix6yT(av  'EAA^wy,  xi.  2, 
p.  493) :  it  was  probably  not  founded 
till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  in  the  fifth  century, 

B.O. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  4,  p.  309.  xi.  2,  p.  495. 
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§  11.  All  these  colonies  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine — with  the 
single  exception  of  Heraclea  or  Chersonesus,  already  noticed — 
were  of  Milesian  origin ;'  and  they  doubtless  continued  to  keep 
up  permanent  intercourse  with  the  parent  city,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  Greece. 
Of  the  successive  steps  by  which  they  developed  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  interior  we  have  no  information,  and 
we  are  only  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  they  ulti- 
mately carried  their  trade,  by  the  ao<x)unts  that  we  receive  con- 
cerning it  at  a  later  period.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  name 
of  the  Issedones,  who  were  still  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  re- 
motest people  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  any  communication, 
was  known  to  writers  of  a  much  earlier  date  :^  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  whose 
poem  of  the  Arimaspea  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  said  to 
have  himself  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  country 
which  they  inhabited,  and  to  have  there  collected  the  informa- 
tion which  he  embodied  in  his  poem,  concerning  the  one-eyed 
Arimaapiang,  the  gold-guarding  griflSns,  and  the  Hyperboreans.^ 
Whether  he  had  really  derived  these  legends  from  the  Scythian 
tribes  of  the  interior,  or  whether — as  appears  more  probable — 
they  were  fables  already  current  among  the  Greeks,*  to  which 
he  sought  thus  to  lend  consistence  and  authority,  it  is  certain 


*  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  these 
northern  colonies  is  very  nncertain. 
That  of  Borysthenea  (Olbia)  is  pLiced 
by  Uieronymus  as  early  as  B.0. 654,  bat 
this  is  extremely  improbable,  and  at 
variance  with  all  we  icnow  from  other 
sources  of  the  progress  of  the  Milesian 
colonization.  Scymnus  Chios  says 
only  that  it  was  founded  during  the 
time  of  the  Median  monarchy  {xarii 
rifp  Mri9tK^p  iwapxica^*  v.  836;,  which 
would  allow  of  any  date  between  711 
and  559  bo.  But  the  latter  l.alf  of 
this  period  is  certainly  the  most  pro- 
bable.    Concerning  Panticapieum  we 


p.  91). 

*  If  we  ran  trust  to  Stephanos  of 
Byzantium  (s.  v.),  they  were  mentioned 
by  the  poet  Alcman,  who  flourished  as 
early  as  b.c.  671-681,  at  which  period 
the  MUesian  colonies  in  this  quarter 
were  certainly  not  yet  founded.  But 
some  vague  notion  of  the  name  and 
people  may  have  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Greeks  long  before. 

^  Herodotus,  iv.  13. 

*  We  have  seen  that,  if  we  can  trust 
to  the  citations  of  later  writers,  both 
the  griffins  and  the  Hyperbortraus  were 
already  known  to  Hesiod,  or  were  at 


have  no   de6nite   statement,   but    it  ;  least  mentioned  in  the  poems  extant 

seems  probable  that  it  was  not  founded  i  under  his  name,  which  could  hardly 

till  the  6th  century.    Boookh  places  it  i  be  later  than  the  seventh  century  b.c. 

about  B.C.  540  {Corpus  Inmsr.  voL  ii.  ' 
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that  from  this  time  forth  they  not  only  took  a  firm  hold  on  the 
popular  belief  in  Greece,  but  assumed  a  definite  geographical 
place  in  the  regions  in  question.  Even  Damastes,  a  contem- 
porary of  Herodotus,  in  a  professed  geographical  work,  stated 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  "  beyond  the  Scythians  dwelt  the  Isse- 
dones :  beyond  these  again  the  Arimaspians,  and  beyond  the 
Arimaspians  were  the  Bhipsean  Mountains,  from  which  the 
north  wind  blew,  and  which  were  never  free  from  snow.  On 
the  other  side  of  these  mountains  were  the  Hyperboreans,  ex* 
tending  down  to  the  sea."*  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  was 
apparently  made  by  Aristeas  of  the  Bhipaean  Mountains,  though 
without  them  the  fable  of  the  Hyperlwreans  had  no  meaning :  ^ 
but  he  distinctly  spoke  of  the  Hyperboreans  themselves  as 
extending  down  to  the  sea;*  a  circumstance  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  notion  of  a  northern  ocean,  beyond  the  wild 
tracts  of  Scythia,  was  already  become  familiar  in  his  time. 

§  12.  The  completion  of  this  girdle  of  colonies,  with  which 
the  Milesians  had  thus  encircled  the  Euxine— except  only  the 
nigged  and  mountainous  tract  extending  along  its  eastern 
coast  from  Dioscurias  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus — was  pro- 
bably not  fully  accomplished  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C. :  and  within  about  half  a  century  afterwards  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  (b.c.  494) 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  parent  city  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  For  two  centuries  previous  to  that  event  Miletus 
had  enjoyed  an  amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  in 
all  probability  that  of  any  other  Greek  city,  certainly  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  city  of  Greece  itself  at  this  early  period.^ 
The  luxury  with  which  the  Milesians  are  reproached  by  later 
writers  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  opulence,  and  besides  their 


*  Damastes  ap.  Sieph.  Byzant.  v. 
*Tw9pfi6ptoi,  The  passage  is  cited  from 
Damastes  4v  r^  irtpl  iOvuv. 

>  The  essential  character  of  this 
"  meteorological  myth,"  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called  by  Humboldt,  Ia  that  they 
dwelt  beyond  the  region  from  whicn 
the  north  wind  blow.    This  was  doubt- 


less originaUy  placed  in  Thrace,  from 
whence  the  cold  north  winds  that  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  appeared  to  proceed. 
It  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to 
transfer  it  much  farther  to  tlie  north. 

8  rovTtcy  5^  rous  'Tir€pfiop4ovs  KaQ-fi- 
Koyras  M  6d.\aa'(rau.     Herodot.  I.  c. 

'  Alhenaeus,  xii.  c.  2G. 
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trade  with  the  Eoxine,  they  were  renowned  for  their  woollen 
manufactures,  especially  for  their  carpets  and  hangings,  which 
were  made  of  the  fine  wool  brought  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  similar  to  that  of  Turkey 
carpets  in  modem  times/  The  close  and  friendly  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  Sybaris  in  Italy,  down  to  the 
date  of  its  destruction  in  B.C.  510,  are  a  sufiBcient  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
cities.^  Miletus  also  had  a  separate  factory,  or  commercial 
establishment,  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  apart  from  the  other 
Greeks  who  traded  there,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously 
termed  a  Milesian  colony.^  But  we  hear  of  no  colonies  of 
Miletus  properly  so  called,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ^gean. 

§  13.  While  the  energies  of  the  Milesians  were  thus  directed 
principally  to  their  settlements  in  the  Black  Sea,  those  of 
their  neighbours  the  Phocaeans  had  continued  to  be  turned 
towards  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  people 
had  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus,  been  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages,  and  who  made  known  to 
their  countrymen  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas.'  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  founded,  in  B.o.  600,  the  important 
colony  of  Massilia  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  they  pushed  their 
enterprising  voyages  as  far  as  the  south  of  Spain,  and  visited 


*  Id.  xii.  p.  553,  xv.  p.  691. 

*  Uerodot.  vi  21.  Timffius  (ap. 
Aihenceum  xiL  o.  17,  p.  519)  expressly 
attributes  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  two  cities  to  the  predilection 
of  the  luxurious  Sybarites  for  the 
woollen  garments  of  Miletus. 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  8l)l.  The  real  re- 
lations between  the  Greeks  in  Egypt 
and  the  native  rulers  are  clearly  de- 
scribed ty  Herodotus  (iL  178).  But  it 
ap|>ear8  that  tlio  Milesians  ha^l  at  one 


ruxos  (Strab.  I.  c). 

'  Herodot.  i.  1G3.  oi  Sk  *coKan€s 
otrrot  yaintXiTiffi  fiaKpp(rt  irpSsroi  'E.\\iivwv 
^XP^*''**^®*  Kal  r6v  T€  *Khpir\v  ira}  r^v 
TupoJiylijy  xal  rhv  Taprr\<Tahv  ovroi  fiat 
oi  Karaid^ayras. 

On  these  voyages  of  discovery  ho 
tells  us  that  the  Phocjouns  troployeil 
penteconters,  instead  of  **  round  8liii>8," 
as  ordinary  merchant  vessels  wore 
called.  Probably  this  was  done  with 
a  view  to  the   probability  of  Imntilo 


time  certainly  established  a  fortified      collisions  with  the  Phceniciand  or  Car- 
post  on  the  sea  catst,  which  retaineil  i    thagiuians. 
long  after  the  name  of  rh  Mi\yi<T(uv  I 
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Tartessus,  where  they  established  relations  of  such  a  friendly 
character  with  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  country,  that  we  are 
assured  by  the  historian  they  would  have  emigrated  thither  in 
a  body,  on  the  capture  of  their  city  by  Cyrus,  had  not  the 
friendly  monarch  been  already  deceased.*  They  in  conse- 
quence turned  their  attention  to  Corsica,  but  being  frustrated 
in  their  endeayours  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in 
that  island,  they  ultimately  founded  the  colony  of  Velia  or 
Elea  on  the  coast  of  Italy.* 

Other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  shared  in  this  general  movement, 
of  whick  Miletus  and  Phocsea  were  the  leading  representatives. 
Among  these  the  two  islands  of  Samos  lEind  Khodes  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  were  early  distinguished  by  the  zeal 
with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  pursuits.  It 
was  a  ship  of  Samos,  under  a  commander  named  Colaeus,  that 
was  the  first  to  visit  Tartessus,  and  bring  home  from  thence  a 
cargo  of  incalculable  value  :  ^  and  although  this  was  the  result 
of  an  accident,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
that  Samian  ships  were  at  this  time  carrying  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  voyage 
of  Colaeus  was  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  Cyrene 
(about  B.C.  631) :  but  more  than  half  a  century  earlier  they 
had  already  attained  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  naval 
powers  of  Greece.  The  Samians  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
as  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  use  of  triremes,  which  they 
learnt  from  the  Corinthians  as  early  as  b.c.  700.^  But  it  was 
not  till  a  later  period,  under  the  government  of  Polycrates 
(about  B.C.  532-522)  that  Samos  attained  its  greatest  power. 
That  ruler  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sliips 
of  war:^  and  the  island  for  a  time  enjoyed  unexampled  pro- 

*  Id.  ib.  163, 165.    As  Arganthonios,  |   that  Tartessus  was  at  this  timo  wholly 
according  to  Herodotus,  lived  to  the  '   unvisited  by  tlie  Greeks  (rh  5i  4uv6pioy 


age  of  120  yejirs,  of  which  he  reigned 
Si\  this  does  not  give  us  much  clue  to 
the  date  of  the  lirst  intercourse  with 
tliat  monarch. 
•  Id.  ib.  1G7 ;  Strabo,  vi.  1.  p.  2.52. 


rovTo  ijv  aictjpaToy  rovrov  rhv  xp^^ov) 
ecems  at  variance  with  what  he  telis  us 
of  the  Phocoians  in  the  past»age  already 
cited. 

Thuoyd.  i.  13. 


*  Hcrodot.  iv.  152.     Uis  statement  I       '  Ilerodot  iii.  39.    See  also  Thuey- 
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sperity  under  his  authority.  The  Samians  had  at  this  time  a 
separate  establishment  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  Polycrates 
maintained  intimate  relations  with  Amasis,  the  king  of  that 
country.* 

The  accounts  of  the  maritime  power  of  Bhodes  are  less  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  stated  indeed  that  from  a  very  early  period — many 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad* — ^they  devoted  their  attention 
to  maritime  enterprises,  and  undertook  long  voyages  to  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  the  foundation  of  several  colonies  was  ascribed 
to  them.  But  these  accounts,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  in  a 
very  vague  form,  seem  directly  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  the  Phocseans  were  the  first  to  open  out  these 
western  regions  to  the  Greeks :  and  of  the  three  colonies  as- 
signed to  the  Bhodians  by  Strabo— Bhoda  in  Spain,  Parthenope 
in  Campania,  and  Salapia  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy — the 
two  last  at  least  rest  on  very  questionable  authority.^  On  the 
other  hand  the  settlement  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  forty-five  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  690)  by  a  joint  colony 
from  Bhodes  and  Crete,  is  well  attested.'  Phaselis  also,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Lycia,  facing  the  Pamphylian  Gulf,  which 
rose  to  be  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  was  a  colony  of  Bhodes, 
founded  about  the  same  time  with  Gela.^  There  can  indeed 
be  no  doubt  that  Bhodes  itself  was,  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  an  important  trading  community,  for  which  the 
opportune  situation  of  the  island  gave  it  extraordinary  advan- 
tages. In  the  following  century  we  find  the  Bhodians,  as 
might  be  expected,  taking  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 


dides,  L  13.  HIb  ships,  however,  were, 
acoording  to  Herodotiis,  only  pente- 
conters. 

*  Herodot  ii.  178,  iu.  89.  40. 

*  wph  rris  'Okvfiwiiajs  Bdatms  avx>^is 
%r9vi9.    Strabo.  xiv.  2.  §  10,  p.  654. 

This  tradition  of  the  early  maritime 
g^reatncsB  of  Bhodes  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  strange  statement  of 
Diodonis  (derived  apparently  from 
CastorX  that  the  Rhodians  held  the 
'*  dominion  of  the  sea  "  for  a  period  of 


23  years,  beginning  as  early  as  B.a  918. 
(Diodor.  ap.  Euseb.  Charon.  Arm,  ii. 
p.  91.) 

*  Strabo,  I.  c.  The  settlements  in 
Italy  in  all  probabUity  belong  to  my- 
thical times,  and  are  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  himself  in  treating  of  the  places 
to  which  they  relate. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  4 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Olymp,  ii.  16. 

*  Athennus,  viL  p.  298  ;  Steph.  By- 
zant.  V.  r^Xo. 
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trade  with  Egypt,  and  joining  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  factory  at  Naucratis.'  But  it  was  not  till  a  mnch  later 
period,  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  the  same  name  (b.o. 
408)  that  Bhodes  attained  to  the  position  which  it  so  long 
enjoyed,  of  one  of  the  leading  commercial  and  naval  powers  of 
the  Greek  world. 

§  14.  While  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  devoting 
themselves  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy  to  the  pursuit  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  same  spirit  was  developing  itself 
with  equal  activity  among  some  of  the  older  commonwealths  of 
European  Greece.  The  foremost  place  among  these  was  un- 
doubtedly taken  by  Corinth,  a  city  which,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  enjoyed  advantages  such  as  no  other  could  compete 
with.  As  Thucydides  observes,  it  was  situated  equally  favour- 
ably for  trafiKc  by  land  and  sea ;  and  as  navigation  became 
more  general,  its  two  ports,  Lechseum  and  GenchresB,  gave  it 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  GuKs.^  On  the 
side  of  the  ^gean,  however,  the  Corinthians  had  many  cotaoi- 
petitors ;  hence  it  was  principally  towards  the  west  that  their 
efforts  were  directed,  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  only  that  we 
find  them  extending  their  colonial  empire.  The  foundation  of 
the  two  important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Both  of  these  belong  to  the  period  while  Corinth  was 
still  under  the  government  of  the  oligarchy  known  as  the 
Bacchiadad,  a  period  during  which  the  city  undoubtedly  rose 
to  a  high  state  of  power  and  prosperity.^  It  was,  according  to 
Thucydides,  the  first  state  to  organize  a  regular  naval  force, 
with  ships  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  later  times.  The  invention  of  the  trireme  is 
expressly  ascribed  by  him  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  was  a 
Corinthian  named  Ameinocles  who  first    taught   the   art  of 


•  Herodot  u.  178. 

*  Thncvd.  i.  13.  Corinth  \7as  already 
celebrated  for  its  wealth  in  the  days  of 
Homer  (Iliad,  ii.  570). 

'  The  oligarchy  of  the  BacchiadsQ 


held  posse&don  of  the  government  at 
Corinth  for  about  90  years,  until  it 
was  overthrown  by  Cypselos  about 
B.O.  655. 
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constructing   ships  on  the  new  model  to  the  Samians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  follow  their  example.^ 

In  the  following  century  Corinth  passed  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  Cypselus  and  his  son  Periander  (r.c.  655-585)  ;  but  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  great  amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  extended  its  power  by  the  foundation  of  numerous  addi- 
tional colonies.  None  of  these,  however,  were  planted  in 
distant  regions ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  settlements  as 
Leucas  or  Leucadia  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and  that  of 
Anactorium  and  Ambracia  in  the  same  district,  must  have 
been  designed  as  much  to  secure  political  power  in  Greece  as 
to  extend  their  commercial  relations,  or  open  an  intercourse 
with  distant  countries.  All  these  colonies  were  in  the  first 
instance  mere  dependencies  of  Corinth,  with  which  they  con- 
tinued long  after  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Corcyra 
alone  was  an  exception,  having  early  risen  to  such  power  as  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  parent  city,  which  led  to  constant 
disputes,  and  a  permanent  feeling  of  enmity  between  the  two.* 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  first  naval  battle  on  recortl  was 
one  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyracans,  which  was  fought 
in  the  year  B.C.  664,  only  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  colony.*    The  result  is  not  mentioned  ;  •  but  we  know  that 


»  Thucyd.  i  IS.  This  took  place, 
according  to  Thucydides,  about  300 
years  berore  tlie  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  or  b.o.  704.  He  does  not 
mention  the  date  of  the  first  invention 
of  triremes  by  the  Gorintliians,  but  it 
was  probably  not  long  before.  Tho 
date  gircn  by  Hieronymus  in  his  ver- 
sion of  tiie  chronicle  of  Euscbius,  wlio 
places  it  ten  years  before  tho  first 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  786  (Triercs  prinium 
navigat  in  Gorinthum ;  Hieronym. 
Chron.  ad  ann.  1230),  is  almost  cer- 
tainly too  early.  Tho  same  author  hns 
at  the  3rd  year  of  the  4th  Olympiad 
(b.0.  762)  the  notice  :  "  Athenls  primuni 
trieres  navigavit,  Ameinoclco  cursum 
dirigente,"  which  in  all  pr<»b:iliility 
refers  to  tho  same  event  as  that  men- 


tioned by  Thucydides,  thouj;h  it  is 
transferred  to  tho  Athenians  instead  of 
the  Saminns,  and  plaeod  58  years  too 
early.  This  sufficiently  shows  Low 
little  dependence  can  bo  placed  upon 
tiie  other  date. 

Pliny  crroneonsly  understands  Thu- 
cydides as  representing  Ameinocles  as 
the  first  inventor  of  tri remits  (Triromem 
Thucydides  Ameinoclem  Corinthium 
[primum\fecis&e].  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
c.  56,  §2(ll7;. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  49 ;  Thucyd.  i.  38. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

'  Chevr.  Buneon  assumes  that  tho 
Corinthians  were  defeated,  and  that 
this  was  the  event  which  put  a  stop  to 
tlieir  "dominion  of  tiie  sea."  Bat 
everything  connected  with  those  *'  thu- 
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Corcyra,  though  for  a  time  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  despot 
Periander,  soon  recovered  its  liberty,  and  ever  afterwards 
continued  independent  of  the  mother-country.  But  though 
Corinth,  as  was  usual  with  Greek  cities,  soon  lost  all  political 
control  over  her  more  distant  colonies,  she  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  opulent  commercial  cities  in  Greece ;  and  even  at 
a  later  period  her  naval  power  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Athens. 

§  15.  Contemporary  with  the  early  greatness  of  Corinth  was 
that  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Megara,  which,  though  in  the 
later  periods  of  Greek  history  a  place  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  and  altogether  subordinate  to  its  more  powerful 
neighbours,  Corinth  and  Athens,  developed  in  the  early  ages 
an  amount  of  commercial  energy  and  enterprise  which  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies. 
Of  these  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  in  Sicily,  already  mentioned,' 
appears  to  have  been  an  isolated  effort  in  that  direction ;  with 
this  exception,  it  was  towards  the  north-east  that  the  attention 
of  the  Megarians  seems  to  have  been  principally  directed ;  and 
here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  their  colonies  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine  for  a  time  rivalled  those  of  the 
Milesians.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  were  the  two 
cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  first  of  which  was  not  long  in 
attaining  to  that  high  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  for 
which  its  unrivalled  advantages  of  situation  have  marked  it 
out  in  all  ages.  It  is  strange  that  the  Megarians  were  so  slow 
to  perceive  the  superiority  of  its  position  over  that  of  its 
opposite  neighbour,  that  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Chalcedon  that  they  established  their  settle- 
ment on  the  European  side  of  the  strait— an  oversight  for 


lassocraties  *'  is  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain  and  untmstworthy.  (See 
note  0,  p.  130.) 

'  Thucyd.  vL  4.    The  fieu*  more   im- 


colony  from  the  Sicih'an  Megara,  about 
100  years  after  its  own  establishment 
(h.o.  628).  On  this  occasion  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  parent  city 


portant  colony  of  Selinus,  on  the  south-      joined  in  the  settlement  of  the  new 
west  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  by  a      colony  (Thucyd.  I.  c). 
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which  they  were  justly  reproached  with  blindness  by  the 
Persian  Megabazus.* 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  Megara  itself,  at  the  time  that 
it  was  sending  forth  these  snccessiye  colonies,  are  confirmed 
by  the  little  we  know  of  its  history  in  other  respects.  The 
contest  which  it  was  so  long  able  to  carry  on  single-handed 
with  Athens  for  the  possession  of  Salamis,*  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  position  it  then  occupied  in  the  Hellenic  world.  But 
the  final  loss  of  that  important  island  must  have  been  a  great 
blow  to  its  prosperity ;  and  it  probably  continued  to  decline, 
as  its  more  fortunate  rival  adyanced  in  power.  As  late  as  the 
Persian  War,  howeyer,  Megara  was  still  able  to  furnish  a 
contingent  of  twenty  ships  to  the  fleet  that  fought  at  Arte- 
miginm  and  Salamis.^ 

§  16.  Besides  the  rising  power  of  Athens,  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Megara  must  haye  been  materially  interfered  with 
by  that  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  ^gina,  which,  before 
the  end  of  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  had  risen  to  be 
an  important  maritime  power.  Its  early  histo^  is  indeed 
very  obscure.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  ^Xginetans  were 
celebrated  in  very  early  times  for  their  skill  in  nayigation ; 
and  they  even  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  the  use  of  ships  with  sails  and  banks  of  oars' — a 
tradition  worthless  in  itself,  but  a  proof  how  early  they  were 
supposed  to  haye  attained  to  excellence  as  a  maritime  people. 

Ephorus  also  tells  us  that  the  island  became  an  important 
commercial  emporium,  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
soil  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  betake  themselyes  to  mari- 
time pursuits^ — a  cause  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
produce  the  result,  but  which  was  in  a  great  degree  common 


*  Herodot  W.  144. 

*  Plutarch,  Solony  c.  8 ;  8trabo,  ix. 
p.  394 ;  Pausan.  i.  40,  §  5. 

The  date  of  this  protracted  contest 
appears  to  have  heen  from  about  620 
to  600  B.C. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  I,  45, 


*  This  is  stated  in  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  lost  poems  of  Hesiod,  preserved 
to  US  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad 
Olymp.  viii.  26,  ad  JV^m.  iii.  21).  8eo 
Markscheffel,  Fragm,  Henod.  92. 

'  EphoruB  ap.  Btrab.  viii.  6,  p.  376. 
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to  all  the  smaller  Greek  islands.  Its  commanding  position,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  its  good  port,  were  more 
special  advantages ;  but  still  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
circumstances  that  marked  it  out  for  a  career  of  prosperity, 
and  enabled  it  to  play  a  part  so  disproportioned  to  its  size  and 
natural  resources/  The  fact,  however,  is  unquestionable.  The 
general  statements  of  Ephorus  and  other  writers  might  indeed 
have  referred  to  a  later  period,  but  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  to  iBgina  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  first 
coinage  of  money ,^  and  that  the  standard  introduced  by  them 
continued  ever  after  to  bear  the  name  of  ^ginetan,  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  early  power  and  influence  of  this 
little  island.  The  date  of  the  first  coinage  of  silver  in  JSgina 
by  the  tyrant  Pheidon  of  Argos,  is  determined  approximately 
by  the  connection  of  that  despot  with  the  Olympic  games,  and 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  eighth  Olympiad,'  or  b.o.  748.* 
It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  doubt  that  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.G.  the  JSginetans  had  already 
attained  a  commanding  position  among  the  commercial  states 
of  Greece. 

But  the  epoch  of  their  greatest  maritime  power  belongs  to  a 
considerably  later  period — to  the  century  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Persian  War.  The  ^ginetans  were  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  one  of  the  leading  commercial  states  of  Greece, 
and  their  naval  power  was  more  than  a  match  for  that  of 
Athens,  which  was  indeed  still  in  its  infancy.    In  B.a  563, 


*  Eyents  that  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  day  tend  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  importance  thus  early  as- 
sumed by  the  *'iEginetan  rock,**  as  it 
is  contemptuously  termed  by  Mitford. 
The  little  island  of  Hydra,  off  the 
coast  of  Argolis,  which  is  of  less  extent 
than  ^eina,  and  much  more  barren, 
rose  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, just  before  the  war  of  the 
Greek  revolution,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  the  Archipelago. 
The    population    was    estimated    at 


40,000,  and  the  commercial  nayy 
amounted  to  150  vessels,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  size,  which  carried  their 
voyages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. See  Gordon  8  Hitt.  of  the 
Greek  BevoltUion  ;  Waddington's  Visit 
to  Greece,  1823-24,  pp.  101-113.  Smce 
the  war  the  island  of  Syra  has  risen 
with  almost  equal  rapidity. 

'  Ephorus,  I,  c. 

*  Concerning  the  date,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  247-250;  Grote'sHw*. 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-433. 
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(luring  the  reign  of  Amasis  in  Egypt,  the  JSginetans  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  that  country,  and  had  a  separate 
settlement  at  Naucratis,  where  they  are  the  only  European 
Greeks  who  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  Egyptian 
trade,  all  the  others  being  Asiatic  Greeks  from  the  coast-cities 
of  Asia  Minor.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  no 
colonies  of  iEgina :  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  as  the 
extremely  restricted  size  of  the  island  must  have  rendered  it 
incapable  of  long  supporting  an  extensive  population.* 

§  17.  Among  the  cities  which  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
occupy  a  prominent  place,  from  their  commercial  wealth  and 
activity,  are  two  others,  which,  like  Megara  and  JEgina,  had  sunk 
into  a  subordinate  position  during  the  period  when  we  are  most 
familiar  with  Greek  history.  Chalcis  and  Eretria  in  EuboBa, 
both  of  them  cities  of  Ionian  origin,  were  at  one  period  among 
the  foremost  states  of  the  Ionic  name;  and  they  not  only 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  founded  numerous  colonies 
in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  world.  One  important  group 
of  these  occupied  the  singular  peninsula  on  the  Macedonian 
coast,  which  derived  from  the  first  of  them  the  appellation  of 
Chalcidice,  though  Eretria  also  appears  to  have  borne  its  full 
share  in  the  settlement  of  the  numerous  towns,  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  and  its  three  projecting  promontories 
were  gradually  studded.  Methone,  the  most  ancient  of  these, 
is  assigned  to  a  date  as  early  as  b.c.  720 ;  the  rest  appear  to 
have  followed  at  uncertain  intervals  till  about  b.c.  600.  The 
power  and  opulence  of  the  Eretrians  in  early  days  were 
attested  by  an  inscription  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
according  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  able  to 
display  in  their  sacred  processions  not  less  than  3000  hoplites, 
600  horsemen,  and  60  chariots.*     They  were  at  the  same 


'  Hcrodot  ii.  178. 

*  Strabo  indeed  asserts  that  the 
^ginetana  sent  out  two  colonies  :  one 
to  Cydonia  in  Crete,  the  other  to 
Umbria  (viiL  p.  376).  But  the  former 
stat4:ment  protiably  refers  to  the  trans- 


action related  by  Herodotus  (iii.  59), 
which  certainly  does  not  point  to  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  properly  so 
called;  and  of  the  second  nothing  is 
known. 
*  Strabo,  X.  1,  p.  448. 
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period  masters  of  Andros,  Tenos,  Ceos,  and  other  neighbouring 
islands.^ 

But  the  Chalcidians  were  far  from  confining  their  attention 
to  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  At  an  early  period 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  they  extended  their  voyages  to  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  founded  the  colony  of 
Cumae,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  as  well  as  the  important 
towns  of  Zancle  (afterwards  better  known  as  Messana)  and 
Rhegium,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sicilian  Straits.* 
Naxos  also — the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily — 
was  of  Chalcidic  origin;  and  this,  together  with  its  more 
important  offspring,  Catana  and  Leontini,  continued  to  be 
always  distinguished  as  "  the  Chalcidic  cities  "  of  the  island, 
as  opposed  to  the  more  flourishing  and  powerful  Dorian  cities. 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  important  position  held  by 
these  two  cities  of  Euboea,  that  a  war  which  broke  out  between 
them  assumed  such  grave  proportions  as  to  induce  many  of 
the  other  states  of  Greece  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  Even 
some  of  the  Asiatic  cities  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
two  rivals ;  the  Samians  supporting  the  Chalcidians,  while  the 
Milesians  lent  their  aid  to  the  Eretrians.^  It  was  in  return 
for  this  that  at  a  later  period  the  Eretrians,  though  already 
much  fallen  in  power,  sent  a  small  squadron  to  the  assistance 
of  Miletus  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  B.C.  499.*  A  still 
more  decisive  evidence  of  the  commercial  importance  of  these 
two  cities  in  early  days  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  after 
the  general  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece,  the 
standard  in  most  general  use,  after  the  iEginetan,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Euboic— a  designation  which  subsequently 


'  Strabo,  2.  c.    Herodotus  mentions,  |  Himera  also,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 

among  the  suitors  for  the  band  of  Aga-  '  was  a  joint  colony  from  Zanole,  and  the 

rista,    the    daughter    of    Cleisthenes,  '  parent  city  of  Chalcis  (Thucyd.  vi.  5). 

LjTsanias,  from    Eretria,  **  which  was  i       *  Thucyd.   i.   15;    Herodot.  v.  99. 

at  that  time  a  flourishing  city  **  {iirh  1  The  date  of  this  war,  as  well  as  all 

'Eptrplris  iiyOt6ffris   rovrov  rhv  xp^^^^'  further  details  conceruing  it,  are  un- 

Herodot.  yi.  127).    This  was  about  b.c.  known;  but  it  may  probably  be  assigned 

590.  to  the  sixth  century  B.O. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  4 ;   Strabo,  vi.  p.  257.  *  Herodot.  I.  c. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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fell  into  disuse  as  the  commercial  greatness  of  Chalcis  and 
Eretria  became  a  thing  of  the  past.^ 

§  17.  While  several  of  the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  at  this 
time,  occupied  so  prominent  a  position,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Athens,  which  was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  eclipse  all  rivals 
by  its  commercial  and  maritime  supremacy,  held  as  yet  but  a 
very  subordinate  place.  We  have  seen  how  long  the  Athenians 
had  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  state  of  Megara  for  the 
possession  of  Salamis :  and  at  a  considerably  later  period  they 
were  still  unable  to  cope  at  sea  with  the  JSginetans,  and  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
furnished  them  with  twenty  ships,  in  order  to  raise  their  fleet 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  their  rivals.*  It  was  Themistocles 
who  first  raised  the  Athenian  fleet  to  the  position  of  supremacy 
which  it  subsequently  enjoyed ;  and  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
which  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  war  with  JSgina,  was 
fortunately  accomplished  just  in  time  for  the  great  struggle 
with  Persia.'  But  though  the  sudden  development  of  energy 
and  power  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  which  followed  tJie 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids,  doubtless  gave  increased  vigour 
to  their  commercial  activity,  they  were  still  far  from  occupying 
a  foremost  place  among  Greek  cities  in  this  respect.  Even 
after  the  Persian  War,  we  find  -^schylus  referring  to  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurium  as  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  Athens,  without  any  allusion  to  its  trade  or 
shipping.' 

§  18.  From  the  above  brief  review  of  the  colonies  and  com- 


*  The  relations  between  the  three  I  rinm  as  to  the  extension  of  their  corn- 
standards  of  money  used  in  Greece  are  I  mercial  relations.  (See  the  passage 
stiU  very  obscure.  But  it  is  certain  in  Aristophanes,  Rawt,  v.  720-5.  where 
that,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  .£gine-  .  the  writer  dwells  upon  the  estimation 
tan  and  Kuboio  were  the  two  most  in  which  the  Athenian  coinage  was 

Sreyalent  in  early  times,  while  the  Attic  held  **  among  the  Greeks    and    bar- 
id  not  come  into  general  use  till  a  barians  eyerywhere.'*) 
later  time.    Its  adoption  was  probably  *  Herodotus,  tL  89-93. 
owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  care  '  Id.  rii.  144. 
bestowed  by  the  Athenians  upon  their  •  o^pw  viryij  ««  a{n6if  «<m,  ^<rovpb« 
coinage,  and  the  large  amount  of  silver  x9w6t. 
furnished  them  by  the  mines  of  Lau-  Ai>chyi.  Pervr.  v.  23s. 
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mercial  relations  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  three  centuries 
that  preceded  the  Persian  War,  it  will  sufficiently  appear 
that  before  the  year  b.c.  500,  they  had  not  only  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  more  inland  waters  of  the  Euxine,  but  had  established 
colonies  on  a  large  portion  of  its  shores  and  islands,  aU  of 
which  became  the  means  of  diffusing,  within  a  circle  more  or 
less  extensive,  Hellenic  ideas  and  Hellenic  cultivation.  But 
as  yet  everything  beyond  the  basin  of  these  inland  seas  was 
either  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  or  known  to  them  only 
from  the  reports  of  other  nations.  No  Greek  navigator  had 
ever  ventured  on  the  waters  of  the  Western  Ocean  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  on  those  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  that 
bathed  the  southern  shores  of  Asia.  No  adventurous  traveller 
had  sought  to  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  ^Ethiopia  or  India. 
What  faint  rumours  might  have  reached  the  Greeks  concern- 
ing these  distant  lands  were  derived  only  from  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  in  later  times  from  the  Persians. 

§  19.  There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  full  information 
would  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  early  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with  their  more  civilized  neighbours  of  the  East ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  few  in  regard  to  which  we  are  more 
totally  devoid  of  any  trustworthy  records.  The  unquestionable 
fact  of  the  derivation  of  their  alphabetical  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians;  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  Homeric  poems 
to  Phoenician  arts  and  manufactures ;  as  well  as  the  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  resemblance  of  early  Greek  works  of 
art  with  those  of  Asia, — all  conspire  to  prove  how  strong  must 
have  been  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  civilization  upon  their 
then  ruder  neighbours,  and  this  in  itself  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  frequent  and  long-continued  intercourse  between 
them  from  a  very  early  period.*    The  colonies  in  Asia  Minor 


'  Recent  rosearchee  have  also  shown 
that  the  Greek  system  of  weights, 
which  was  applitKl  also   to  tho  com- 


putation of  their  money — the  talent, 
the  mina,  and  the  drachm — was  almost 
certainly  derived  from  that  of  Bahylon. 

I  2       ^^""^^ 
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were  undoubtedly  the  main  stepping-stones  of  such  an  inter- 
course, and  the  great  and  rapid  development  of  those  colonies, 
though  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  natural  resources  of 
their  fertile  and  luxuriant  territories,  was  doubtless  materially 
aided  by  their  early  intercourse  with  the  East,  through  means 
of  their  Lydian  neighbours.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  continued  to  carry  on  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  themselves  ;^  and  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  that  may  have  very  naturally  existed 
between  the  two  nations,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  hear 
of  a  single  hostile  collision  between  them.  We  know  that 
there  existed  at  one  time  Phoenician  settlements  in  Thasos, 
Bhodes,  Thera,  and  other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  which  were 
subsequently  occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  so  far  as  we  learn, 
without  opposition.*  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the 
Phoenicians  should  apparently  have  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  the  large  and  fertile  island 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  situated  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  been  in  the  first  instance  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  Phoenician  colonists.^  As  we  find  them  in  Sicily, 
gradually^  but  peaceably,  giving  way  before  the  increasing 
power  and  influence  of  the  Greek  colonists  * — so  they  appear 
to  have  elsewhere  quietly  retired  before  the  encroachments  of 


(Sec  Brandis,  Dtu  Munz-  Mass-  und  Oe-  Paros  in  the  Beventh  oontary  B.C.  (Mo< 

wichtttcesen  in  Vorder  Asien^  8vo»  Berlin,  vers.   Die  PhCnizier,  voL   ii.  p.  277 ; 

1866.)    It  id  impossible  to  detennine  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  34),  one  of 

the  period  at  which  this  system  passed  whom  was  the  poet  Archilochus. 

into  use  among  the  Greeks ;  but  it  may  '  The  whole  subject  of  the  Greek 

probably  have  accompanied  the  intru-  colonies  in  Cyprus,  and  their  relations 

duction  of  coined  money,  the  invention  with  the  Phoenicians,  is  extremely  ob- 

of  which  is  distinctly  ascribed  by  He*  scure.     The  only  cities  that  seem  to 

rodotus  to  the  Lydiaus  (i.  94) ;  a  state-  have  been  unquestionably  of  Greek 

ment  tlierv  is  no  reason  to  dispute.  origin  are  Salamis,  Soli,  and  Marium 

*  Thus  we  find  Xenophon,  less  than  (Scylax),  und  the  dates  of  the  founda- 
three  centuries  B.C.,  referring  to  a  Phoe-  ,  tion  of  these  are  wholly  uncertain, 
nician  ship  of  great  size,  which  he  had  The  traditions  connecting  them  with 
seen  evidently  in  one  of  the  Athenian  Athens  and  Attica  are  almost  certainly 
ports  {(Economica,  c.  8,  §  11).                   '  fictitious;  but  the  taci  of  tlieir  Attic 

*  In  the  case  of  Thabos,  which  had  origin  may  be  true,  though  the  legends 
been  one  of  the  principal  Phcenician  themselvci  are  inventions. 

colonies  in  the  iEgean,  we  know  that  *  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 
it  was  occupied  by  Greek  settlers  from 
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their  more  enterprising  rivals.  But  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  commercial  relations  which  must  have  continued  to 
subsist  between  the  two  nations,  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 

§  20.  Somewhat  more  information  has  been  preserved  to  us 
concerning  the  early  relations  of  the  Greeks  with  Egypt.  Here 
the  traditionary  policy  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  maintained 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners,  as  rigidly  as  was  the  case  in 
China  and  Japan  down  to  a  recent  period,  was  broken  through 
by  Psammetichus,  who  (as  we  have  already  seen)  established 
himself  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mer- 
cenaries (about  B.C.  660),  and  in  gratitude  for  this  assistance 
opened  the  trade  with  Egypt  to  their  countrymen.*  As  in  the 
similar  cases  already  alluded  to,  this  permission  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  restricted  to  a  single  port ;  all  trade  was  confined 
to  the  Canopic  or  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  city 
of  Naucratis  became  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce,  in 
which  a  large  nimiber  of  Greek  merchants  and  others  per- 
manently settled.  It  never  was  a  Greek  colony,  properly  so 
called,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed  by  Strabo  and  later  writers  ;• 
but  the  Greek  merchants  who  settled  there  obtained  consider- 
able privileges,  which  were  afterwards  extended  by  Amasis 
(b.c.  570-526),  and  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  regular  com- 
munity or  corporation  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
officers  elected  by  themselves.  They  were  allowed  also  the 
exercise  of  their  own  religious  rites,  and  they  erected  there  a 
temple  called  the  Hellenium,  which  was  built  conjointly  by 
the  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  iEolian  cities  that  participated  in  the 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  Miletus  and  Samos,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  peculiar  sanctuary.'  iEgina  also,  the  only  city  of 
European  Greece  that  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
account,  had  its   separate  temple  of   Zeus.*     Of   the  trade 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  152-154.  I  carnassus,  and  Pliaselis,  of  Dorian ;  and 

•  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  18,  p.  801.  I   Mytilene  alone  of  iEoIian  race  (Hero- 
'  The  cities  that  united  in  the  foun-   |   dot.  ii.  178). 


dation  of  the  common  temple  were: 
Chios,  Teoa,  Phoossa.  and  ClazomensB, 
of  Ionic  origin ;  Rhodes,  Gnidus,  Hali- 


■  The  above  account  of  the  Greek 
factory — to  use  a  modem  term,  which 
is  almost  exactly  applicable — at  Nau- 
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carried  on  by  the  Greeks  we  only  learn  incidentally  that  wine 
formed  an  important  article — as  we  are  told,  that  Charanos, 
the  brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  had  gone  to  Naucratis  with 
a  cargo  of  Lesbian  wine,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  cele- 
brated courtezan  Bhodopis.* 

After  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  to 
have  been  not  un&equently  visited  by  trayellers,  not  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  either  simply  to  yiew  its  wonders,  of 
which  it  was  reputed  to  contain  more  than  any  other  land,^  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction  in  that  recondite 
wisdom  which  the  Egyptian  priests  were  supposed  to  possess. 
The  visit  of  Pythagoras,  with  this  latter  object,  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated,  and  may  be  placed  between  b.g.  560  and  540; 
during  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus, 
especially  favoured  the  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  poet 
Alcaeus  had  also  been  in  Egypt  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period ;  ^ 
the  visit  of  the  historian  HecatsBUs  probably  took  place  before 
the  end  of  the  same  century. 

§  21.  Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  in  like  manner  visited 
Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  Chaldaean  priests;  but 
this  statement  rests  on  more  doubtful  authority,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  other  Greek  traveller  visiting  that  city 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  But  the  Phoenicians  undoubt- 
edly maintained  active  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  capitals,  long  before  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  empire:  and  there  could  be  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Greek  from  joining  one  of  these  caravans  from  Tyre  or  Sidon. 
We  know  also  that  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  poet 
Alcaeus,  actually  served  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  important  assistance.' 
Such  an  occurrence  could  hardly  be  an  isolated  case,  and  it 


oraiis  is  derived  wholly  from  Herodotus 


(ii.  178),  .who  speaks  from  personal  *  Btrabo,  XTii.  p.  808. 


of  Amasis. 


knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  when  he  yisited  Eg^t,  and 
ooold  readily  obtain  authentic  infor- 
mation at  least  as  far  back  as  the  reign 


*  Herodot  ii.  35. 
«  Strabo.  i.  p.  37. 

"  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617;  Alc»i  Fragm. 
33,  ed.  Bergk. 
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therefore  serves  to  show  that  there  must  have  existed  at  this 
early  period  (about  B.o.  590-580)  more  intercourse  with  the 
great  cities  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  we  are  generally  led 
to  suppose. 

The  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  especially  the  con- 
quest of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persian  general 
Harpagus,  must  have  excited  a  greatly  increased  amount  of 
interest  concerning  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Miletus  or  Samos  found  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  King,  who  had  his  abode  by  the  distant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  or  Choaspes,  they  would  naturally  become  curious 
to  learn  all  they  could  concerning  the  remoter  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  continuous  official  intercourse  that  must  have 
been  maintained  between  the  capital  and  the  satrapies  of  Asia 
Minor,  would  aflford  them  increased  facilities  for  obtaining 
such  information,  and  though  the  case  of  the  Greek  physician 
Democedes,  who  was  carried  a  captive  to  Susa,  where  he  rose 
to  great  distinction  at  the  court  of  Darius,  may  have  been  an 
isolated  one,*  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  somewhat  similar 
occurrences  must  have  from  time  to  time  led  to  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  royal  cities.  Again,  the  expedition  of  Darius 
into  Scythia,  when  the  fleets  of  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  Greeks 
found  themselves  associated  with  the  levies  of  the  Persian 
monarch  from  the  most  distant  provinces  of  his  dominions, 
would  at  once  have  stimulated  their  curiosity  and  aflforded 
them  increased  opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  But  it  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  Persian  War  and  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Greek  to  obtain  that  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  which  surprise  us  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus. 


*  Herodot  iii.  129-138. 
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Section  3. — Physical  Philosophers. 

§  1.  The  same  period  which  witnessed  this  great  extension  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  inhabited  world  possessed  by  the 
Greeks,  beheld  also  the  first  imperfect  attempts  among  them 
at  what  may  be  called  scientific  geography.  The  sixth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  was  an  age  of  remarkable  in- 
tellectual activity  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  marked  at  once 
by  the  first  rise  of  prose  writing  and  by  the  earliest  recorded 
essays  of  philosophical  speculation.  Thales  of  Miletus,  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  is  generally  recog- 
nized also  as  the  founder  of  physical  science  among  the  Greeks.'^ 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  were  really  the 
yiews  that  he  entertained  or  the  doctrines  that  he  taught.  It 
is  admitted  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing  :  and  the  statements 
of  later  authors  concerning  his  philosophical  tenets  are  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  one  another,  and  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  condition  of 
scientific  speculation.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
he  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  separated  the  Median 
and  Lydian  armies  under  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,*  and  accord- 
ing to  later  authorities,  he  correctly  explained  the  causes  of 
eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  attributing  the  latter  to 
the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
the  former  to  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth.'  We  are  even  told  that  he  first  instituted  the 
division  of  the  heavens  into  five  zones,  with  a  meridian  cutting 


*  There  is  muck  discrepancy  in  the  ;  but  it  appears  to  bave  been  satisfac- 

statements  of  ancient  authors  concern-  '  torily  fixed  by  the  iuTestigations  of  the 

ing  the  date  of  Thales  and  the  jpericd  Astronomer  Bojral  at  B.C.  585,  which 

at  which  he  flourished.    The  subject  is  '  agrees  with  the  date  given  by  Pliny 

fully  investigated  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  who  |  (ii.  12,  §  58%  of  170  u.c/'    (See  Sir  G. 

arrives  at    the  conclusion  that  •*  the  ;  Iicwi£>,  I.  e.  p.  87.) 
active  part  of  the  life  of  Thales  may  be  |       '  Plutarch  de  Plaeit.  Fhilomph.  ii.  24. 


referred  with  confidence  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.*'  {Astro- 


He  wns  also  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  moon  derived  its  light  from  the  sun. 


nomyof  the  Ancients,  p.  80.)  an  opinion  which  was  strangely  aban- 

*  The  date  of  this  eclipse  has  also   ,   doned  by  Anaximander  and  others  of 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,      his  snoc^tt^ors  (Ibid.  27). 
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through  them  from  north  to  south,  and  an  oblique  line  called 
the  zodiac  passing  through  the  three  inner  zones,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  course  of  the  sun.®  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  so  much  astronomical  knowledge  was  coupled  with  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  earth  being  a  plane  surface ;  and  later 
philosophers  undoubtedly  supposed  Thales  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  according  to  the  system 
generally  received  in  later  times.'  But  other  accounts,  which 
appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  Aristotle,  represent  him  as  stating 
that  the  earth  was  supported  by  water,  upon  which  it  floated, 
like  a  log,  or  a  ship  ;^  a  strange  idea,  which  certainly  seems  to 
imply  that  he  regarded  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  known  world, 
as  a  plane  surface. 

Thales  is  also  said  to  have  speculated  upon  the  causes  of  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,*  a  phenomenon  which  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they 
began  habitually  to  frequent  the  ports  of  Egypt.  But  the 
statement  that  he  had  himself  visited  that  country,  and  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  priests  the  foundation  of  his  philosophical 
speculations,  is  in  all  probability  apocryphal. 

§  2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  crude  speculations  of  the 
philosophers  that  succeeded  Thales  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  relations 


•  Plutarch  de  PlacU,  PhOosoph,  ii.  »  Aristot.  de  Calo  ii.  13.  §  7.    ol  8^ 

12.     Bot  this  statement  is  nshered  in  ^^'  fidaros  KutrBai  (rV  yv*^) '  rovrov  ykp 

with  the  expression :  **  Thales,  Pytha-  Af)x«*<^«'»'®»'    irapuxit^aiuv    rhv   \6yoy, 

goros,  and  his    disciples,   divide   the  ,   Sy  ^cunv  clirf cy  rhy  Qakriy  rhv  MiA^o-ior, 

heavens/*  &o.     There  can    he    little  |  &s  lih  rh  %\aor^v  cIkoi  iiivowray  &<nrtp 

doubt  that  the  conclusions  in  question  i  ^vXov,  1j  n  roiovroy  irtpov.     He  is  said 

roally  belonged  to  Fytliagoras  and  his  '  to  have  accounted  for  earthquakes  by 

disciples :  and  Plutarch  nimself  says  the  fluctuations  of  this  water,  on  whicli 

that  Pvtliagoras  was  the  first  to  dis-  tlie  earth  rested.    Seneca,  Nat.  Quxsi. 

cover  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  (Z.  c).  I  iii.  13;  Pint,  de  Plac.  PhU.  iii.  15. 


*  This  la  distinctly  asserted  by  Plu 
tarch.  BoA^s,  koX  ol  TiTmIkoI,  koI  oi  &ir' 
aintiy,  ai(>€upot(Sri  r^y  yijy^de  Plac.  Phtl. 
iii.  10 ;   ol  itxh  BdXtv  r^v  yrfy  fiftn\y. 


«  Plut.  op.  cit.  iv.  1 ;  Diodor.  i  38. 
He  was  apparently  the  first  author  of 
the  theory  which  ascribed  the  swellinf^: 
of  the  Nile  to  the  opposition  of  the 


ibid.  11.    But  the  same  remark  as  in      Etesian  winds;  one  of  the  views  com- 

the  preceding  note  applies  in  this  case   |   bated  by  Herodotus  (ii.  20). 

also. 
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with  the  earth:  theories  in  some  instances  so  faneifdl  that 
they  seem  dictated  solely  by  the  desire  to  invent  something 
different  from  the  views  of  preceding  writers.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  earth  itself  they  seem  to  have  adopted  views  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  origin.  Thus,  Anaximandeb  is 
said  to  have  held  that  the  earth  was  of  cylindrical  form,  like 
a  stone  pillar ;  the  inhabited  part  being  apparently  the  circular 
upper  surface.^  Some  of  his  astronomical  speculations  were 
equally  fanciful  and  unfounded.  But  notwithstanding  these 
absurdities,  Anaximander  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  geographical  science  by  being  the  first  to 
publish  a  map  of  the  earth's  surface :  an  invention  ascribed  to 
him  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  subject*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  bronze  tablet,  which  was  brought  by  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras  to  Sparta  in  B.C.  500,  on  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  there  was  engraved  "  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
earth,  and  every  sea  and  all  rivers  "  was  in  substance  a  reproduc- 
tion of  this  original  map  of  Anaximander.*  It  probably  differed 
but  little  from  that  subsequently  drawn  up  by  Hecataeus. 

To  Anaximander  is  atso  generally  attributed  the  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  or  primitive  sun-dial ;  an  instrument  of  great 
importance  in  the  progress  of  geographical,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomical science.*  It  continued  for  ages  to  supply  the  only 
means  practically  known  to  the  Greeks  for  the  direct  determi- 
nation of  terrestrial  latitudes. 


»  Plut.  Plac.  Phil.   iii.  10 ;    Origen    '  seen  at  Sparta,  which  is  in  accordance 
(Hippolytus)  PhUotoph.  i.  p.  11.  with  the  statement  that  it  was  an  Ionic 


Anaximander  was  the  di&ciple  and  ,  invention, 

successor  of  Thalcs.    His  birth  is  fixed  '       *  Diog.    Laert.    ii.  1.      Soidiis,  y. 

in  610,  and  his  death  in  547  b.c.  *Aya^tfiaySpos,  ypmfioffy,  and  rtXiorp^oy, 

*  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  i.  1,  §  11,  Acconling  to  Herodotus,  however,  who 


p.  7  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1,  §  2;  Agathe- 
mer.  Geograph.  i.  1. 

*  Herod,  v.  49.    ry  8^)  is  At^yowj  ^i€, 
its  Aoitcdai/i^ftoi  Xtyovai,  ^X"^^  x^^^®'' 


lived  little  more  than  a  century  after 
Anaximander,  the  use  of  the  gnomon 
and  the  poLun  (another  instrument  re- 
sembling a  dial)  was  derived  by  the 


irfnuca  iv  r^  yrjs  aircLrps  ircptoSos  ivtrt-  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians  (Hero- 

TfiffTOf  Kcd  OdXjaaad  re  iraca  koI  mnofiol  ^   dot  ii.  109).     It  is  highly  probable  that 

•wdrr€s.      It  appears  from  tlic  expres-  they  wei-o  in  fact  only  introdueeil  by 

sions  of  the  hibtoriuu  as  if  this  was  Uie  Auuxiuiander,  not  invented  by  him. 
first  map  of  the  kind  tliut  had  been 
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§  3.  Anaximenes,  the  successor  of  Anajdmander,  and  the  third 
in  the  series  of  Ionic  philosophers,  is  said  to  have  held  that  the 
earth  was  of  irregular  quadrangular  form,  a  flat  trapezium, 
which  was  supported  by  the  air  beneath  it,  in  consequence  of 
its  pressing  it  down  like  the  lid  of  a  vessel.^  He  maintained 
also  that  the  sun  and  stars  did  not  descend  beneath  the  earth, 
and  rise  again  at  its  other  extremity,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  doctrine  in  his  day,  but  that  they  were 
carried  round  the  earth,  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  was  intercepted  during  the  night  by  high 
mountains.® 

§  4.  Ptthagoras  and  his  immediate  followers  were  the  first 
to  introduce  among  the  Greeks  a  cosmical  philosophy  some- 
what more  approaching  to  the  truth.  As  that  celebrated  philo- 
sopher left  nothing  in  writing,  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  distinguish  what  was  really  taught  by  the  master,  and  what 
was  added  by  his  disciples.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  leading  physical  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  were  really 
held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  and  they  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  with  unusual  clearness.  According  to  this  system,  as 
explained  by  Aristotle,'  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  which  was  not 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  in  common  with 
the  sun,  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars,  revolved  around 
a  central  fire,  which  occupied  the  middle  point  of  the  whole 
system.    Besides  these,  there  was  another  body,  named  anti- 


*  Ariatot.  de  Cah,  ii.  13.  §  10 ;  Plut 
Pkui,  PhO.  iii.  10. 

The  age  of  AnoximeneB  is  not  de- 
termined with  certainty,  but  be  was 
certainly  intermediate  between  Anaxi- 
mander  and  Anaxagoras,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  having  floarished  in  the 
last  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  (See 
8ir  G.  Lewis,  HUt.  0/  Anc.  Aetron. 
p.  95."; 

•  Plut.  Plae,  PhU.  ii.l3, 19 ;  Origen. 
PhUoiophumena,  p.  12. 

It  is  evidently  this  last  opinion  which 
is  referred  to  by  Aristotle  as  held  by 
*•  many  of  the  ancient  meteorologers, ' 
without  naming  Anaximencs  {Meteorol. 


ii.  1,  §  16). 

•  Aristot  cU  (Mo,  ii.  13.  The  doc- 
trine is  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  *^  the 
Pythagoreans,'*  not  to  the  master  him- 
self: but  as  Pythagoras  himself  left 
nothing  in  writing,  the  only  definite 
information  as  to  his  opinions  was 
necessarily  derived  from  the  writings 
of  his  disciples.  The  earliest  of  these, 
whose  works  were  extant  in  later  times, 
was  Philolaus  (a  contemporary  of  So- 
crates), to  whom  tlie  system  desci^bed 
by  Aristotle  is  expressly  ascribed  by 
Stobaaus  {Edog.  Phy«.  i.  22),  and  by 
Plutarch  (Plac.  PhU.  iii.  13). 
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ehihon,  as  the  opposite  or  counterpoise  of  the  world,  which  in 
like  manner  revolved  round  the  central  fire,  but  was  never 
visible  from  the  earth.    The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  last 
body  it  is  not  easy  to  determine :  ^  but  it  is  unnecessary  for 
our  present  object  to  enter  into  any   detailed  examination 
of  this  curious  and  complicated  system,  which  was  founded 
almost  entirely  upon  abstract  theoretical  speculations.^    Even 
the  important  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  of  spherical  form, 
seems  to  have  not  been  derived  from  mathematical  observa- 
tions, but  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  assumption  based  upon 
the  idea  that  a  sphere  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pythagoreans  continued 
steadily  to  maintain  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  scientific 
geography.    The  same  doctrine  was  held  also  by  Parmenides 
and  his  followers  of  the  Eleatic  school :  ^  while  among  the 
Ionic  philosophers  the  primitive  belief  in  the  flatness  of  the 
earth  continued  to  maintain  its  ground  do^n  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period.     Thus,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Anaxa- 
goras,  who  was  fully  a  generation  later  than  Hecataeus,  and 
not  many  years  older  than  Herodotus,  still  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  that  the  earth  was  a  plane  surface, 
which  on  account  of  its  flatness  was  buoyed  up  and  sustained 
by  the  air  beneath  it.*    We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the 


>  It  must  not  bu  sappoeed  that  it 
had  anything  in  common  with  the 
Antichthon  of  Pomponius  Mela,  which 
was  merely  a  fictitioos  continent  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

*  It  is  fully  investigated  by  Sir  G. 
Lewis  {Autonomy  of  the  AncienU,  pp. 
124-1 28),  who  justly  points  out  that  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Co- 
pemican  system,  with  which  it  has 
oee^  erroneously  identified  by  some 
modem  writers.  In  the  scheme  of 
Pythagoras  (or  Philolans),  the  sun, 
like  the  earth,  moved  roimd  the  central 
fire,  instead  of  being  itself  fixed  in  the  | 


centre  of  the  universe. 

•  According  to  Diogenes  of  I^Acrtius, 
Parmenides  was  the  first  to  maintain 
that  the  earth  was  spherical,  and  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe 
(ix.  3,  §  21).  His  claim  to  priority  is 
doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  tliat  he 
held  the  doctrines  in  question,  and 
perltaps  was  the  first  to  put  tliem  forth 
clearly. 

■»  Origen  (Hippolytus),  rhihfoph. 
p.  14.  The  same  view  appears  to  have 
been  entertained  by  Democritus  uIm), 
who  belonged  to  the  next  generation 
after  Anaxagoras,  and  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Socrates  (Aristot  de  CalOy  ii. 
13,  §  10). 
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popular  belief  on  this  subject  continued  unshaken,  and  was 
shared  by  the  two  eminent  writers  to  whom  we  have  just 
adverted. 

To  Pythagoras  is  also  distinctly  ascribed  the  application  of 
the  division  already  adopted  of  the  heavens  into  zones,  to  the 
terrestrial  globe  also.  Of  these  the  central  or  equatorial  zone 
was  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat :  between 
this  and  the  two  polar  zones,  the  arctic  and  antarctic,  lay  the 
temperate,  or  as  he  called  them  the  summer  and  winter  zones, 
which  alone  were  habitable.*  Other  writers,  however,  assign 
the  merit  of  first  introducing  this  division  to  Parmenides,  who 
was  about  a  generation  later  than  Pythagoras.®  It  would 
certainly  seem  as  if  such  a  relation  between  the  circles  of  the 
heavens  and  the  corresponding  circles  on  the  earth  naturally 
involved  the  supposition  that  the  earth  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe :  a  doctrine  which  was  certainly  held  by 
the  later  Pythagoreans,  but  not,  as  has  been  just  pointed  out, 
by  the  great  philosopher  himself,  or  his  immediate  disciples. 

§  5.  How  far  the  speculations  of  these  early  Greek  philoso- 
phers may  have  been  influenced  by  ideas  derived  from  the  East 
or  from  Egypt,  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. The  statements  of  the  later  Greek  authors  on  the 
subject  are  vague  and  contradictory,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras — the  only  one  in  which  the  evidence 
of  his  intercourse  with  Egypt  is  of  any  value — the  system 
ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle  (a  really  trustworthy  witness)  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  astronomical  views  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  question,  however,  is  fortunately  one  that  has 
little  importance  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  present  work. 
The  descriptive  and  physical  geography  of  the  Greeks  cer- 
tainly developed  themselves  independently,  with  little  or  no 
influence  from  without,  and  the  cosmographical  or  astronomical 


*  The   statement  of   Plutarch    (de      scema  probable  that  the  statement  in 


Plac.  Philos.  iii.  14\  who  aacribes  this 
division  to  Pythagoras,  is  confused  and 
unintelligible  as  to  the  details,  but  it 


the  text  represents  correctly  the  idea 
which  he  intended  tf>  convey. 

*  Posidonius  ap.  Strab.  ii.  2.  p.  94. 
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theories  of  the  earlier  philosophers  appear  to  have  produced 
little  impression.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  (as  has  been 
already  pointed  out)  that  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  was 
known  to  several  of  these  philosophers, — whether  derived  from 
their  own  mathematical  observations,  or  from  communication 
with  the  learned  men  of  other  nations :  but  an  idea  so  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  impressions  of  mankind '  would  win  its 
way  but  slowly,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  till  a  much  later 
period  that  we  find  it  assuming  the  position  of  a  recognized 
truth. 


^  Dr.  WheweU  justly  remarks  in  hiB 
HtUory  of  the  Inductive  Science*^  vol.  i. 
p.  115,  3itl  edit  that  ''the  establish- 
ment of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth 
is  an  important  step  in  astronomy,  for 
it  is  the  first  of  those  conditions,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  apparent  evidence 
of  the  senses,  which  astronomy  irre- 
sistibly proves."  The  proof  is  indeed 
cosy  to  a  mind  that  has  received  a 


mathematical  training ;  but  these  wiU 
in  all  agf  s  be  comparatively  few.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  of  the  thousands  of 
half-educated  persons  who  believe  the 
world  to  be  round,  a  very  large  part 
would  be  able  to  give  no  other  reason 
for  their  belief,  than  Uiat  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  sailing  round  it:  a  con- 
clusive proof  indeed,  but  one  that  was 
never  known  to  the  Oreeks. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  96. 

DATE  OP  FOUNDATION  OF  CYRENE. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Cyrene  by  a  colony  from  Thera 
is  related  in  full  by  Herodotus,  but  he  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  date. 
This  is,  however,  assigned  by  Ensebius  to  the  year  B.C.  631,  a  date 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clinton,  is  consistent  with  a  state- 
ment of  Theophrastus  {Hist,  Plant,  vi.  3),  that  Cyrene  was  founded 
about  300  years  before  the  archonship  of  Simonides  (b.c.  311),  and 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  Cyrene 
was  governed  in  succession  by  four  kings  of  the  name  of  Battus, 
and  four  of  that  of  Arcesilaus  (Herodot.  iv.  163).  It  was  the  last 
of  these  Arcesilai,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Battus,  whose  victory 
at  the  Pythian  games,  in  B.C.  466,  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Pyth, 
iv.  V.  66  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  iv.  1 ).  The  date  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established,  at  least  within  a  few  years.^  But 
Ensebius  himself  in  another  passage  represents  Cyrene  as  founded 
by  the  Thebans  (obviously  a  mistake  for  ThersBans),  under  the 
command  of  Battus,  128  years  before,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
fifth  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  769  (Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  1267).  And  as 
this  notice  is  confirmed  by  Hieronymus  and  Syncellus,  as  well 
as  by  the  Armenian  version  of  Eut»ebius,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  eri'or  proceeds  from  Eusebius  himself. 

The  origin  of  this  double  version  of  the  date  is  in  this  instance 
wholly  unaccountable,  for  the  colony  in  both  cases  is  distinctly 
referred  to  as  that  led  by  Battus ;  and  the  circumstantial  account 
given  by  Herodotus,  from  the  traditions  of  the  Cyrenseans  them- 
selves (iv.  164,  init.),  excludes  the  supposition  of  any  former 
settlement.  The  point  is  important,  as  showing  the  probable 
worthlessness  of  the  earlier  dates  in  other  similar  cases,  not  a  few 
instances  of  which  are  found  in  the  chronicles  of  Eusebius  and 
Hieronymus. 

•  See  Clinton's  Fwti  HeOen.  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  99. 

DATES  ASSIGNED  BY  THE  GREEK  CHRONOLOGERS  TO  THE 

COLONIES  IN  THE  EUXINE. 

There  is  oonsiderable  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  the 
foundation  of  many  of  these  colonies  in  the  Euxine.  Those  given 
b}*  the  author  generally  known  as  Scymnus  Chius  are  apparently 
trustworthy,  and  consistent  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
probable  progress  of  colonization  under  the  circumstances.  He 
appears,  indeed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  have  had  good  autho- 
rities for  his  description  of  the  Euxine.  But  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  dates  given  by  the  later  chronologers,  Eusebius 
and  his  followers  Hieronymus  and  Syncellus.  Here,  indeed,  we 
not  unfrequently  find  a  double  set  of  dates,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  just  as  in  the  case  already  examined  of  Thera.  Thus, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  alleged  foundation  of  Cyrene,  we  find 
in  Eusebius,  under  the  first  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad  (b.c.  756), 
the  notice,  "  In  Ponto  Trapezus  conditur ; "  and  the  same  statement 
is  copied  from  him  by  Syncellus.  Hieronymus,  on  the  contraiy, 
omits  Trapezus  at  this  date,  but  inserts  at  01.  7.  3  (b.c  750), 
*'  Aradus  insula  condita :  Cyzicus  condita,"  a  notice  which  is  not 
found  either  in  Eusebius  or  Syncellus.  Now  we  know  from  good 
authority  that  Trapezus,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Cotyora  and  Cerasus,  was  a  colony  from  Si  nope,'  not  direct  from 
Miletus;  and  the  foundation  of  Sinope  is  assigned  by  Eusebius 
himself  to  the  year  B.a  629,  or  127  years  after  that  of  its  offspring ! 
There  is,  indeed,  an  obscure  tradition,  preserved  by  Scymnus 
Chius  (v.  947),  that  there  was  an  earlier  Milesian  settlement  at 
Sinope,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerian  invasion;  and 
Mr.  Clinton  supposes  that  this  may  have  subsisted  long  enough  to 
have  become  the  parent  of  Trapezus.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  Eusebius,  who  does 
not  himself  make  any  allusion  to  such  an  earlier  colony. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Cyzicus,  its  foundation  is  first  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  himself,  at  01.  26.  2  (b.c.  675);^  while  his  copyist 

*  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8,  §  22 ;  Steph.  [  year  b.c.  1276,  just  three  years  before 
Byz.  s.  V.  Tpaxc^oOs;  Arrian,  Peripl.  i  the  Expedition  of  the  Argonauts  (! ); 
Eux.  c.  1.  but  this  mythical  legend  has  of  course 

*  He  has,  indeed,  a  notice  at  a  much  no  connection  with  the  question  we  are 
earlier  period,  accnrdiug  to  which  Cy-  now  considering. 

zicus  was  originally  founded  in   the 
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Hieronymus,  who  had  previously  noticed  its  foundation  in  750, 
inserts  it  again  at  01.  24.  2  (b.c.  682),  seven  years  before  the  date 
of  Eusebius  (Cyzicus  condita  est  et  Locri  in  Italia).  Cyzicus  was, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  best  authorities,^ 
a  Milesian  colony;  Joannes  Lydus  alone  (a  very  late  writer) 
represents  it  as  a  Megarian  one.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  two  dates  of  Hieronymus,  Mr.  Clinton 
supposes  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the  Milesians,  in  b.o.  750, 
and  that  this  settlement  having  decayed,  it  received  a  second 
colony  from  Megara.  But  it  was  certainly  recognized  in  after 
times  as  a  Milesian  colony,  so  that  this  supposition  is  clearly  unte- 
nable, and  the  authority  of  Joannes  Lydus  is  worth  very  little. 
The  later  date  for  its  foundation  is  certainly  by  &r  the  more 
probable  in  itself,  and  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is  at  least 
preferable  to  that  of  Hieronymus. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  recourse  to  a  similar  expedient  in  several  other 
cases  where  different,  and  often  widely  diverging,  dates  are  given 
for  the  foundation  of  the  same  colony;   and  it  is  no  doubt  a 
plausible  mode  of  reconciling  such  differences  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  dates  rest  upon  adequate  autho- 
rity.    But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is  the  case  with 
the  chronology  of  Eusebius,  or  still  more  of  Hieronymus,  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  b.c.     We  are  in  almost  all  cases 
ignorant  of  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  the    notices 
appended  to  their  chronological  tables,  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  these  were  taken  from  very  multifmous  authorities,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  in  many  instances  wrote  down  without 
hesitation  whatever  they  found  immediately  to  their  hand,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  having  elsewhere  recorded  a  dif- 
ferent date  for  the  same  event.     In  regard  to  the  more  important 
dates,  such  as  the  Trojan  War,  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  and  the 
age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  chronographers  themselves  notice 
the  discrepancy  of  their  authorities.    In  regard  to  less  consider- 
able events  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  probable  that  the  same  cause  was  in  operation,  and  that  their 
different  chronological  statements  were  simply  derived  from  dif- 
ferent authorities,  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  reconcile. 


*  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;    Plin.  H.  N.      an    Ionian    colony,    which    probably 
▼.  32,  §  142 ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.      means  a  Milesian  one. 
i.  ▼.  1075.    Apollonius  himself  calls  it 

VOL.  I.  K 
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There  were  doubtless  oarrent  in  most  of  the  Greek  oolonies  that 
rose  to  be  oonsiderable  oities  many  floating  traditions  as  to  their 
foundation — about  as  trustworthy  as  those  which  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  Tower  of  London  to  Julius  Csdsar,  and  the  Uni- 
»  versity  of  Oxford  to  Alfred ;  and  these  would  be  naturally  taken 
up  by  the  local  historians,  and  reduced  to  that  definite  chrono- 
logical form  with  which  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  sought 
to  disguise  the  imperfection  of  their  materials.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  chronological  notices  given  by  Eusebius  and  Hiero- 
nymus  for  the  four  centuries  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the  First 
Olympiad,  will  sufficiently  show  the  utterly  uncritical  character 
of  the  compilation ;  aud  although  there  were  undoubtedly  some- 
what better  materials  at  their  command  for  the  two  centuries  that 
followed,  they  were  not  likely  to  apply  more  skill  and  care  to  the 
employment  of  them*  It  may,  indeed,  surprise  us  to  find  that 
there  was  often  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment of  important  colonies  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  b.c.,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable,  explain  it  how 
we  may.  Allowance  must  alwa3rs  be  made  for  the  tendency  of  all 
local  writers — and  every  city  of  Greek  origin  had  its  local  histo- 
rian— to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of  their  native  city ;  and  it  is 
probably  from  such  sources  that  many  of  the  notices  in  Eusebius 
and  Hieronymus  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  proceeded.  In  almost 
every  case  where  there  is  good  ind^endent  testimony,  this  is  found 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  later  date. 


NOTE  C,  p.  109. 

THE  "  THALA8S00BATIES  "   OF  CASTOR. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the  list  of 
••  Thalassocraties,"  or  "  Empires  of  the  Sea,"  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle.  In  the  first  book, 
where  he  gives  the  list  in  a  connected  form  (though  much  muti- 
lated in  our  MSS.),  he  distinctly  cites  it  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  that  author  must 
have  derived  it  from  the  work  of  one  Castor,  a  Ehodian,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesar,  and  was  the  author  of  a  special  work, 
entitled  *Avaypa^  twv  ^oXao-o-oKpan/o-avroiv  (Suidas,  8.  v,  Kourrcup). 
The  catalogue  in  question  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  a 
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careM  investigation  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place  in 
Universal  History,  voL  iiL  pp.  612-639),  who  ascribes  to  it  an  im- 
portance and  authority  far  beyond  what  I  can  see  anything  to 
justify. 

An  obvious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance  in 
regard  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  '*  Dominion  of  the 
Sea,"  or  how  its  exact  duration  was  to  be  determined.  Thus, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Milesians  or  the  Phocfldans  held  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  (**  mare  obtinnerunt ") '  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  rule  that  particular 
interval  was  selected  out  of  the  long  period  during  which  those 
two  cities  carried  on  extensive  commerce,  and  must  have  possessed 
considerable  maritime  power.  In  modem  times,  when  at  least 
our  historical  information  is  complete,  how  could  we  define  the 
period  during  which  the  Dutch  or  the  Spaniards  were  rulers  of 
the  seas,  though  there  undoubtedly  was  a  time  when  those  nations 
were  among  the  most  formidable  naval  powers  in  Europe  ?  In  the 
middle  ages,  again,  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  and  Venetians  were  for  a 
long  period  the  chief  maritime  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  define  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
'*  naval  empire  "  of  each  began  and  ended. 

But  apart  from  this  difficulty — which  might,  perhaps,  be  partly 
solved  if  we  possessed  the  original  work  of  Castor— it  must  be 
observed  that  all  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  refer  to  the 
period  previous  to  the  Persian  War,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  a  time  concerning  which  we  possess  no  connected  history ; 
and  we  are  almost  certain  that  the  contemporaries  of  Castor  could 
possess  none.  Strabo,  who  wrote  not  long  after  him,  and  must 
have  had  access  to  any  sources  of  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Greek .  cities  and  colonies  which  were  available  to 
Castor,  had  evidently  no  knowledge  of  any  such  definite  character 
concerning  the  cities  in  question.  He  notices,  in  vague  and 
general  terms,  the  early  commercial  activity,  and  the  resulting 
wealth  and  prosperity,  of  such  cities  as  Miletus,  Bhodes,  Samos, 
&o.,  but  he  has  no  bint  of  the  exact  period  during  which  such 
prosperity  and  power  was  in  each  case  at  its  acme,  or  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  limiting  it  to  any  such  definite  period.  The 
notices  given  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  in  respect  to  these 


'  iOa\aff(roKpdrri(ray^  as  tho  phrase  is  rendered  by  Syncc'llus. 
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early  ages  are  equally  vagne  and  general.  The  former  writer  has, 
indeed,  given  us  two  positive  dates — the  one,  of  the  first  sea  fight 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans,  which  he  places  in 
B.C.  664 ;  and  the  other,  the  construction  of  the  first  triremes  for 
the  Samians,  in  b.c.  704.  But  both  of  these  were  definite  events, 
the  dates  of  which  were  easily  fixed  and  recorded.  If  there  were 
any  similarly  definite  events  that  might  fairly  be  taken  as  marking 
the  commencement  and  duration  of  each  period  of  naval  supie- 
maoy,  it  is  strange  that  no  indication  of  them  should  appear  in 
either  of  the  writers  just  refeixed  to,  or  in  the  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate work  of  Strabo.  So  f&T  from  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  notices  given  by  the  latter  author,  as  well  as  those 
to  be  gathered  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  accord  very  imper- 
fectly with  the  chronological  summary  of  Castor.* 

Had  the  original  work  of  Castor  been  preserved  to  us  we  should 
have  been  better  able  to  judge  of  the  authorities  on  which  he 
relied,  and  should  perhaps  have  been  able  to  glean  from  him 
some  scraps  of  valuable  information.  But  from  the  other  extracts 
and  notices  from  his  works  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius,  it  seems 
clear  that  he  was  one  of  those  Alexandrian  chronographers  who 
occupied  themselves  with  arranging  the  early  Greek  history  in  a 
definite  chronological  form,  and  giving  positive  statements  con- 
cerning periods  for  which  he  unquestionably  could  not  possess  any 
authentic  data.  Thus  we  find  him  cited  as  an  authority  con- 
cerning the  early  kings  of  Sic^'on,  beginning  with  .^Igialeus,  those 
of  Argos,  from  Inachus  downwards,  and  of  Athens,  from  Cecrops 
to  Theseus.  In  every  case  he  gives  the  exact  number  of  years  in 
each  reign,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  the  kings,  as  definitely  as 
if  he  were  treating  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  or  the  Seleucidans 
in  Syria.  But  the  utter  worthlessness  of  such  chroDological  schemes 
applied  to  the  floating  l^ends  of  antiquity  is  now  generally 
admitted.  The  equally  definite  and  positive  catalogue  of  the 
Thalassocraties  appears  to  me  equally  worthless.  For  the  earlier 
period  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  rested  on  any  substantial 
basis  at  all ;  while  even  for  the  later,  and  historical  period,  it  is 
found  80  much  at  variance  with  the  more  authentic  statements 


*  Herodotus,  indeed,  diBtinctly  tells  :  (about  b.o.  532-522)  was  the  first  after 
us  (iii.  122)  that  Polycrates  of  Samoa,  \  Mino$  who  attempted  to  acquire  the 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  C^unbyses  ,   dominion  of  Uie  sea  (OoXcuro-ojcpar^cir). 
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transmitted  to  us  by  Herodottis  and  Thucydides,  and  involves  such 
historical  as  well  as  chronological  difficulties,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  rely  upon  it  as  an  authority. 

How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  brief  notices 
appended  to  the  chronological  tables  of  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus 
in  regard  to  thei$e  earlier  ages,  is  shown  by  numerous  instances, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  examined.    See  Note  B,  p.  128. 


(     134    ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

HECAT^US. 


Section  1. — Geography  of  Hecatseus. 

§  1.  While  the  early  philosophers  were  thus  speculating  on 
the  general  constitution  of  the  uniyerse,  and  establishing  first 
principles  in  regard  to  the  form  and  position  of  the  earth,  and 
its  cosmical  relations  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  more  prac- 
tical task  of  registering  the  knowledge  actually  attained 
concerning  the  inhabited  world.  The  introduction  of  prose 
writing,  as  applied  to  literary  composition,  did  not  date 
farther  back  among  the  Greeks  than  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  (b.c.  600-500),  but  one  of  its  earliest  applica- 
tions was  to  the  record  of  geographical,  as  well  as  historical, 
facts.  The  first  regular  treatise  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  account  is  that  of  BJECATiEUS  of  Miletus,  which 
was  probably  published  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  is  generally  referred  to  by  later  writers  as  the  first 
systematic  description  of  the  world  as  it  was  then  known  to 
the  Greeks.^ 

Its  author  was  a  citizen  of  distinction  in  his  native  city,  and 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Ionic  cities,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  their  ill-fated  revolt  from  Persia  in  B.o.  500.^  He 
must  therefore  have  been  at  that  time  a  man  of  mature  age 


*  Eratoethenes  ap.  8trab.  i.  1,  §  11,  with  reference  to  bis  historical  work, 
p.  7  :  Agathemems,  i.  1.  which  appears  to  have  been  quite  of  tho 

*  Herodoi  v.  36, 125 ;  Diodor.  x.  25  same  character  witii  those  of  Acutdlaus 
{Exc,  Vat.  p.  88).  Herodotus  desig-  '  and  other  writers  known  in  later  times 
nates  him  on  both  these  occasions  as  us  the  *^  logographers." 

Xoyowoihs^  an  expression  evidently  used 
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and  experience ;  and  these  notices  accord  well  with  the  state- 
ment of  Suidas,  which  represents  him  as  flourishing  in  the 
56th  Olympiad  (b.o.  520).'  We  may  therefore  probably 
assume  that  his  works  were  composed  during  the  period 
between  b.o.  520  and  500.  One  of  these,  his  "  Genealogies," 
was  of  a  historical  character,  though  principally  occupied  with 
the  mythical  legends  of  the  heroic  ages;  the  other,  with 
which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  was  entitled  a  "  Periodus," 
or  Description  of  the  Earth,  and  contained  not  merely  a 
description  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  tributary  seas,  but  apparently  a  general  outline  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known,  or 
supposed  to  be  known,  to  the  Greeks.^  Such  a  comprehensive 
treatise  would  have  been  the  more  valuable  to  us  had  it  been 
preserved  to  us  in  its  entirety,  as  the  great  work  of  Herodotus, 
though  containing  a  vast  mass  of  geographical  information, 
was  not  primarily  designed  for  geographical  purposes,  and 
is  therefore  far  from  affording  us  a  regular  and  systematic 
review  of  the  subject. 

Unfortunately  the  scanty  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  of  the  work  of  HecataBUS  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  real  extent  of  the  geographical 
information  possessed  by  its  author.*  The  number  of  citations 
from  his  treatise  is  indeed  large,  but  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  are  mere  names,  quoted  by  late  gramma- 
rians, especially  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  convey  to 


'  Suidas,  «.  V.  'EKuraTos. 

*  It  appears  that  doubts  were  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  Alexandrian 
critics  as  to  the  autlienticity  of  the 
Periodus  extant  under  the  name  of 
Heoatceus.  But  Eriatosthenes  pro- 
nounced in  its  favour,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  style  to  his  other 
work  {iri(rro{ffifVov    iKtwov  cTycu  4k  rrjs 


nized. 

*  The  fragments  of  Hecatieus  have 
been  collected  and  published,  with 
copious  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author 
by  Klausen  (Svo.  Berolin.  1S31),  and 
his  collection  has  been  republished, 
almost  without  alteration,  by  C.  Miiller 
in  hiB  Fragmenla  llittorioorum  GrxcO' 
runit  vol.  i.     Didot,  Paris,  1841).     A 


&AA9jr  airrov  ypa^ris.      Strab.   i.  p.  7).  ,  full  account  of  his  life  and  writings 

The  same  douot  is  alluded  to  also  by  |  will  be  found  in  Colonel  Mnro's  History 

Athenfl)U8  (ii.  82,  p.  70),  but  the  work  |  of  Greek  LUeraiure^  vol.  iv.  (London 

appears  to  have  been  generally  rocog-  '  1853). 
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US  no  other  information  than  that  the  places  or  tribes  were 
mentioned  by  him,  and  therefore  included  within  the  range 
of  his  knowledge.  Moreover  the  quotations  by  Stephanus, 
which  are  much  the  most  numerous,*  have  the  further  disad- 
vantage that,  being  arranged  in  alphabetic€J,  instead  of  geo- 
graphical, order,  they  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  geographical 
sequence  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  original,  and  which 
would  often  have  constituted  their  chief  value. 

§  2.  It  is  certain  indeed,  even  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  the  work  was  very  much  in  the  nature  of  what  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks  a  Periplus,  or  description  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  adjoining  seas,  analogous  to  that  found  in 
the  treatise  extant  in  later  times  under  the  name  of  Scylax. 
The  whole  range  of  the  countries  familiar  to  the  Greeks  at 
this  period  grouped  itself  so  naturally  around  this  great  in- 
ternal basin,  that  such  an  arrangement  presented  itself  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  geographer.  But  we  learn  also 
with  certainty  that  Hecataeus  included  in  his  work  notices, 
however  brief  and  meagre,  of  many  inland  tribes  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  these  seas,  and  even  of  some  quito  in 
the  interior  of  the  continents.  It  seems  clear  also  that  he 
appended  to  the  Asiatic  part  of  his  treatise  an  enumeration  at 
least,  if  not  a  description,  of  all  the  nations  and  provinces  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  even  to  the  frontiers  of  India.  The 
materials  for  such  a  summary  could  hardly  be  wanting  in  his 
day,  and  there  appears  no  doubt  that  his  work  was  intended  to 
comprise,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  general  but  complete 
review  of  all  the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks. 

§  3.  Hecatasus  is  reported  to  have  travelled  extensively ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  definite  information 
as  to  any  of  the  countries  that  he  visited.  The  existing  frag- 
ments of  his  work  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  assume,  as  has  been  done  by  some  of  his  late  editors. 


^  According  to  Colonel  Muro  thoy  amount  to  not  less  than  900  out  of  the  330 
fragments  ooUectecl  by  Klausen. 
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that  he  must  have  visited  in  person  all  the  countries  con- 
cerning which  he  appears  to  have  possessed  trustworthy  infor- 
mation.^ Such  information  could  undoubtedly  be  procured 
in  his  timCy  as  it  was  in  that  of  Herodotus,  by  consulting 
merchants  and  other  travellers  who  had  themselves  visited 
these  more  remote  regions,  and  the  extensive  commercial 
relations  of  his  native  city  of  Miletus  would  afford  him  most 
favourable  opportunities  in  this  respect.  Thus  he  would 
easily  obtain  information  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  which  were  surrounded  with  a  girdle  of  Milesian  colonies, 
and  even  concerning  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  interior  with 
which  these  cities  traded,  without  it  being  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  had  himself  visited  the  distant  ports  of  Colchis  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  In  like  manner  he  could  doubtless 
learn  from  the  Phocseans  the  names  of  places  connected  with 
their  distant  colony  of  Massilia,  and  the  ports  on  the  Spanish 
coast  which  their  traders  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
without  having  himself  made  a  voyage  to  these  remote 
regions. 

§  4.  The  work  of  Hecatseus,  as  we  learn  from  the  citations  of 
late  grammarians,  was  divided  into  two  books,  the  one  con- 
taining Europe,  the  other  Asia,  under  which  latter  head  not 
only  Egypt,  but  Ethiopia  and  the  rest  of  Africa,  appear  to 
have  been  included.  His  method  of  arrangement  was  different 
from  that  adopted  by  most  subsequent  geographers.®    Instead 


'  This  is  the  assumption  made  by  |  taken  no  notice  of  his  obseirations  on 

Klansen  in  the  life  of  Hecat«us  pre-  !  other  countries  had  he  professed  to 

fixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Fragments  have  in  like  manner  visited  them  in 

(pp.  6-12),  and  very  much  the  same  i  person, 

conclusion  is  adopted  by  Colonel  Mure  |  '  In  regard  to  this  point  I  have  fol- 


{Hia.  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  pp.  145, 155). 
though,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without 
any  proof.  The  only  authority  for  the 
extent  of  his  travels  is  the  vague  ex- 
pression of  Agathemerus,  a  geographer 


lowed  the  view  of  Klausen  ( Vita  He- 
catm,  pp.  14-17),  which  has  been  also 
adopted  by  G.  Midler  in  Didot's  edition 
(Fragm.  Uistor.  Grsecor.  vol.  i.  p.  xii), 
as  we U  as  by  Colonel  Mure,  though  I 


of  very  late  date,  who  calls  him  &>^/>  ■■   confess  the   evidence  on  the  subject 

•KoXtnrXM^s  (GeogT.  i.  c.   1);    and  it  does  not  appear    to    mo    conclusivo. 

seems    highlv    improbable    that    He-  But  the  point  is  not  one  of  much  im* 

nxlotus,  who  has  so  repeatedly  referred  ix)rtance. 

to  his  remarks  on  Egypt,  should  have  ! 
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of  beginning  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  the  farthest  limit 
of  the  known  world,  he  started  from  home,  and  beginning 
apparently  at  the  Hellespont,  described  first  in  detail  the 
shores  of  Greece  and  the  European  coast  of  the  ^gean; 
thence  proceeding  westwards  by  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and  Ligu- 
ria,  to  Spain  and  Tartessus;  then  returning  again  to  his 
starting-point  in  order  to  describe  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  the 
north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In  like 
manner  in  his  second  book  he  appears  to  have  begun  the 
description  of  Asia  fix)m  the  Hellespont,  and  proceeded  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Caucasus ;  then  returning 
to  the  Hellespont  again,  and  following  the  shores  of  the 
JEgean  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  notices  of  the  Modes,  Parthians,  Persians,  and  Indians, 
were  perhaps  annexed  to  those  of  the  Colehians  and  other 
nations  adjoining  the  Euxine.    But  this  is  very  uncertain. 

§  5.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  imperfect  remains  that 
have  been  transmitted  ^  to  us,  the  geographic€J  knowledge  of 
Hecata3us  was  very  much  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  Greek  colonies  and 
settlements.  He  was  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  shores 
of  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  and  with  those  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  he  enumerates  various  obscure  tribes  of  the  lUyrians 
and  Libumians,  with  which  the  Greek  colonies  of  Epidamnus 
and  Apollonia  had  probably  brought  them  in  connection.^ 
Near  the  head  of  that  sea  he  placed  the  Istri,  "  a  people  on 
the  Ionian  Gulf" — but  without  any  allusion  to  their  gene- 
rally-received connection  with  the  river  Ister — and  the  city  of 
Adria,  with  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  he  describes  as 
situated  in  a  region  of  surpassing  fertility.^  In  Southern 
Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia  as  it  was  called  in  later  times,  he 
enumerates  a  crowd  of  names,  including  not  only  Greek 
settlements,  but  many  towns  of  the   (Enotrians,  or  native 


»  Note  A,  p.  153.  >  Fr.  60-69.  ^  Fr.  58. 
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tribes  in  the  interior  ^ — for  the  most  part  otherwise  unknown, 
having  probably  disappeared  during  the  revolutions  that  those 
countries  subsequentiy  underwent,  which  brought  albout  a 
complete  change  in  the  population. 

In  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  he  was  not  only  fSamiliar  with  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  but  mentioned  Elba  under  the  name  of  ^thale, 
an  island  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  already  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  iron/  as  well  as  the  less  important  island  of  Capreae.  Of  the 
towns  in  the  interior  he  mentioned  Capua  and  Nola,  both  of 
which  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Campania,  and  were  doubtless  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  them.  But  no  reference  is  found  in  the  existing 
fragments  to  any  of  the  cities  on  the  mainland  of  Italy  north 
of  this;  and  the  whole  coast  of  Western  Italy,  occupied  by 
the  Latins  and  Campanians,  is  a  blank.^  It  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  he  did  not  mention  the  name  of  Bome, 
otherwise  so  important  a  testimony  could  not  have  been 
omitted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 

The  existence  of  so  considerable  a  gap  in  this  part  of  his 
geography  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  next  place  we  find 
mentioned  is  the  insignificant  seaport  of  Monoecus  (Monaco), 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria.*  It  was  probably  frequented,  if  not 
already  occupied,  by  the  Massilians;  and  it  was  doubtless 
through  the  same  channel  that  Hecataeus  had  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Narbo,  which  he  terms  a  Gaulish  city  and 
emporium,  thus  indicating  that  it  was  already  known  as  a 
centre  of  trade  with  the  interior.^  The  adjoining  coast  was 
apparently  occupied  by  the  Helisycians,  who  were  noticed  by 
Hecatseus  as  a  Ligurian  tribe.^ 

A  number  of  names,  many  of  them  obscure  or  otherwise 
unknown,  are  mentioned  by  him  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tartessus  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules :  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the 


»  Fr.  30-40.  *  Fr.  25.  »  See  Note  B,  p.  153. 

•  Fr.  23.  '  Fr.  1S>.  •  Fr.  20. 
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Massilians  carried  on  more  trade,  and  held  more  intercourse 
with  these  countries,  than  was  the  case  in  later  times,  when 
they  were  almost  entirely  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.' 
But  no  trace  appears  of  any  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Spain.  Even  the  name  of  Gadeira,  or  Gades,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  him.  It  was,  perhaps,  con- 
founded by  the  Greeks  with  the  city  of  Tartessus,  a  name 
which  was  in  these  early  days  employed  very  vaguely.^ 

§  6.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Hecataeus  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Europe ;  and 
if,  as  appears  probable,  he  assumed  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
ocean  in  that  direction,  this  was  merely  an  inference  from  the 
established  notion,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Greek  mind, 
that  the  whole  world  was  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean.* 
Of  the  countries  north  and  west  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  certainly  considerable  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation through  the  Milesian  colonies  that  were  scattered  all 
around  its  shores.  But  we  have  hardly  the  means  of  judging 
how  far  this  information  was  actually  embodied  in  his  work. 
The  citations  from  this  part  of  it  are  few  and  scanty,  and  for 
the  most  part  contain  only  the  names  of  obscure  or  unknown 
Scythian  tribes ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  numerous  and  flourishing  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,^  more  particularly  as  he  is  cited  as  an 


*  Several  of  these  are  placed  among 
the  Mastieni,  whom  he  described  as  a 
nation  adjoining  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
culed  (Fr.  6) :  their  name  is  again  inci- 
dentaUy  mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii. 


culcs  in  this  quarter,  and  denied  that 
Geryones  and  the  island  of  Erythea 
had  anything  to  do  with  Spain  (Arriau, 
Anab.  li.  16). 
2  The  statement  of  Pliny  (Hitt  Nat 


33),  but  appears  to  have  been  lost,  as  i   iv.  13,  §  94),  that  tlie  nortlicm  ocean 
an  ethnic  appellation,  after  the  Roman   :   was  called  **  Amalchian  "  by  Hecatxus, 


conquest,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  later  geographers.  Its  occurrence 
in  Pulybius  is,  however,  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  accuracy  of  Hecatieus. 
^  Gadeira  is,  however,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  8),  who  terms  it  a  city 
on  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.    But  it  appears  that  Heca- 


probably  refers  to  Hecatieus  of  Abdera, 
not  to  our  author.  See  Note  7,  p.  148. 
'  The  omission  of  all  such  names  in 
the  existing  fragments  is  a  strong 
instance  how  little  we  can  rely  upon 
any  negative  evidence  derived  from 
such  imperfect  sources  of  information 
as   we  possess.     Even  on   the   south 


tajus  rejected  altogether  tho  ordinarily      coast  of  the  Euxine,  which  Klausen 
receiveil  account  of  ti)e  latxiur  of  Her-      and  Colonel  Mure  sui)ixj6e  him  to  have 
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authority  for  the  small  town  of  Carcinitis,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name/  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Hero- 
dotus,* but  not  noticed  by  any  later  geographer.  Of  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  the  interior  he  mentioned  the  Melan- 
chlaeni/  who  are  noticed  also  by  Herodotus;  the  Dandarii/ 
a  tribe  adjoining  the  Caucasus,  whose  name  is  still  found  in 
Strabo ;  and  the  Issedones,  a  name  that,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  already  rendered  familiar  to  the  Greeks  by  Aristeas  of 
Proconnesus.^  Even  these  few  names  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  coast,  but  that  he  had  collected  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  remoter  tribes  of  the  interior. 

§  7.  In  Asia  also  he  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the 
Colchians,  the  Chalybes,  the  Moschi,  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine,  but  was  familiar 
also  with  the  name  of  the  Matieni,  a  people  of  the  interior, 
adjoining  the  Armenians;*  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  river 
Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.^  This  sea  itself  he 
described,  under  the  name  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  as  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  which  were  covered  by  dense 
forests,*  a  statement  which  is  true  only  of  a  part  of  its  shores. 
In  its  neighbourhood  he  placed  the  Parthians,  and  to  the  east 
of  them  the  Chorasmians,^  two  well-known  names,  which  here 
appear  for  the  first  time.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  the  latter  people, 
beyond  the  Caspian  towards  the  east,  or  that  he  had  any  true 
idea  of  the  configuration  of  that  inland  sea. 


visited  in  person,  the  citations   refer  ;  twcen  the  two  writers  in  regard  to  the 

principally  to  obscure  barbarian  tribes,  limits  assumed  for  the  two  continents, 

while  all  the  more  important  Greek  See  p.  147. 

colonies  are  omitted.  *  Fr.  189.   These  Matieni  were  sepa- 

•  Fr.  153.                                              :  rated  from  the  Phrygians  by  the  river 

•  Herodot.  iv.  99.  Halys  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 

•  Fr.  154.               '  Fr.  161.                '  (Herodot.  i.  72).    They  must  not  be 
'  Fr.  168.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  confounded  with  the  more  powerful 


Hecatffius  placed  the  Issedones  in  Asia, 
while  Herodotus  (iv.  13,  25)  included 
them  in  Europe.  But  this  discrepancy 
evidently  arose  from  the  difference  be- 


nation  of  the  same  name  that  dwelt  east 
of  the  Tigris. 

»  Fr.  170.  «  Fr.  172. 

•  Fr.  173. 
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It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  appears  to  have  collected 
some  information,  not  altogether  nntmstworthy,  concerning 
India — the  name  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  river  Indns, 
is  for  the  first  time  found  in  the  extant  fragments  of  his  work.* 
He  mentions,  indeed,  several  names  of  tribes  and  cities  in  that 
country,  among  which  the  Gandarii  are  known  to  us  also  from 
Herodotus,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  country  about  the 
upper  Indus  and  the  valley  of  CabuL*  Caspapyrus,  or  Caspa- 
tyrus,  their  capital  city,  the  name  of  which  was  also  known  to 
Hecataeus,  was  situated  on  the  river  itself;  and  it  was  from 
thence  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  Scylax  of  Caryanda 
embarked  on  his  expedition  to  descend  the  Indus.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  account  of  that  voyage — conducted  as  it 
was  by  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor — might  have  already  reached 
Hecataeus,  and  been  one  of  his  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning these  remote  countries.  Of  the  other  tribes  men- 
tioned by  him  the  Calatians  are  also  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
but  we  have  no  clue  to  their  position.  The  Opians,  as  he  tells 
us,  dwelt  on  the  river  Indus;'  their  name  is  otherwise  un- 
known, but  is  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  Alexandria  Opiane, 
the  city  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus.^ Argante,  "  an  Indian  city,"  the  name  of  which  is  also 
cited  from  our  author,*  is  wholly  unknown.  Meagre  and 
scanty  as  are  these  earliest  notices  of  India,  we  are  almost 
surprised  to  find  that  so  much  was  known  to  Hecataeus,  when 
we  remember  that  the  Indian  provinces  were  first  annexed  to 
the  Persian  Empire  by  his  immediate  contemporary  Darius. 
But  the  India  of  Hecataeus,  like  the  Persian  dominion,  was 
doubtless  confined  exclusively  to  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  that  river. 


*  Fr.  174-178. 

»  Fr.  178.  Herodot  iii  91,  vii.  66. 
Herodotus,  however,  did  not  consider 
them  as  being  properly  an  Indian 
nation. 

«  Herodoi  iv.  44.    See  Chap.  VI.  §  1. 

'  Ft.  175. 


•  See  Chap.  Xn. 

9  Fr.  176.  'Apdm-n,  ir6Xis  *Mlas, 
&s  'Ejcaroios.  Steph.  Byzani  a.  ▼. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  class  of 
notices,  ont  of  which  we  are  to  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  lost  work  of 
Hocatens! 
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Of  his  genei^l  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  we  have 
hardly  the  means  of  judging,  very  few  citations  having  been 
preserved  to  us  from  this  part  of  his  work.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance,  by  name 
at  least,  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Herodotus  represents  him  as  enumerating  to  the  assembled 
lonians  (in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  their  intended  revolt) 
"  all  the  nations  that  were  subject  to  the  Persian  king ; "  ^  and 
it  is  certain  that  such  knowledge  must  have  been  readily 
attainable  in  his  day.  But  what  amount  of  information  he 
possessed  concerning  them,  or  what  ideas  he  had  formed  of 
their  relative  geographical  position,  we  are  unable  to  judge. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  at  least  a  vague  notion  of 
the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf;*  and  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Myci,  or  Mycians,®  a  people  noticed  also  by 
Herodotus,  and  who  probably  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made  to  any  mention 
by  him  of  Babylon,  or  of  any  of  the  great  cities  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (except  Sitace,  the  capital  of  the 
district  afterwards  called  Sittacene*),  a  circumstance  which 
certainly  tends  strongly  to  negative  the  possibility  of  his 
having  himself  extended  his  travels  into  those  countries,  so 
full  of  interest  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  had  been  rendered 
comparatively  easy  of  access  in  his  day,  from  the  union  of  all 
Western  Asia  under  the  Great  King. 

§  8.  Egypt  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  place  in 
his  work,  and  to  have  been  described  in  unusual  detail.  We 
know  with  certainty  that  Hecataeus  had  not  only  himself 
visited  the  country,  but  had  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Thebes,  and  there  conversed  with  the  priests  of  Ammon,  as 
did  his  successor,  Herodotus,  after  him.*    We  are  told,  indeed. 


*  Herodot.  v.  36.  'Eicoroioj  8'  6  \ayo- 
iFOihs  .  .  .  irpwra  fi^y  oi/K  fa  x6\tfA0tf  /3a- 
ai\4t  rSov  flc/xrcW  itifcupdfaOat,  kotoA^- 
ytttf  rd  TC  I6yca  irdtrra  r&v  ^px*  AapMs 


Koi  rily  B^yofuy  ainov. 
*  Ft.  182,  with  Klausen's  note. 
»  Fr.  170.  *  Ft.  184. 

'  Heiodot  u.  143. 
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that  the  later  writer  copied  many  things  from  ^lis  predecessor 
literally — among  others  the  history  of  the  phoenix,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  hippopotamus^  and  the  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  natives  caught  crocodiles.'  It  appears  therefore 
that,  in  this  part  of  his  work  at  least,  Hecataeus  was  far  from 
confining  himself  to  a  dry  geographical  description  of  the 
country,  but  dilated  at  considerable  length  upon  its  natural 
curiosities,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
He,  however,  certainly  added  a  number  of  mere  geographical 
details,  such  as  are  not  found  in  Herodotus,  as  we  find  the 
names  of  not  less  than  fifteen  cities  of  Egypt  cited  from  him 
by  Stephanus.' 

The  remaining  part  of  his  work,  comprising  the  coast  of 
Libya  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of  Hercules,* 
was  a  mere  Periplus,  or  coast-description,  noticing  many  ports 
and  small  islands ;  while  the  only  tribes  of  the  interior  he  is 
known  to  have  mentioned  are  the  Mazyes  and  Zygantes — 
obviously  the  same  with  the  Maxyes  and  Gyzantes  of  Hero- 
dotus, both  of  which  lived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea, 
near  the  Tritonian  Lake.*  The  most  distant  places  that  he 
enumerates  towards  the  west  are  Metagonium,  a  name  which 
we  find  in  later  times  applied  to  a  promontory  and  people  not 
far  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  ^  and  Thinga,  evidently  the 
same  place  that  was  subsequently  called  Tinga,  or  Tingis 
(the  modem  Tangier),  just  without  the  Straits.*  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  his  river  Liza  was  the  same  with  the  Lixus  of 
later  geographers,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania,  but 
this  is  far  from  certain. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  general  notions  of  geography  entertained 
by  Hecataeus  we  are,  unfortunately,  very  much  in  the  dark. 
It  is  certainly  probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  writers  whom 
Herodotus  had  in  view  when  he  censures  "  those  who  repre- 


•  Porphyrins  ap.  Euaeb.  Prssp. 
Evangel,  x.  3,  p.  166,  cited  by  Klausen, 
on  Fr.  292. 

'  Fr.  269-288. 


Fr.  299-328. 


»  Herodot.  iv.  191.  194. 

'  Fr.  324.  The  name  is  again  fonnd 
in  Scylaz  (§  110),  and  in  Polybius 
(iii.  33).  «  Fr.  326. 
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sented  the  earth  as  "  exactly  round,  as  if  drawn  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  the  Ocean  flowing  all  around  it."  ^  This  was 
clearly  the  popular  idea,  derived  originally  from  the  Homeric 
poems ;  and,  from  all  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  Greek 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  very  slow  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  influence  of  an  error  once 
established  upon  such  authority.  Anaximander  of  Miletus, 
the  countryman  of  Hecataeus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first 
that  drew  up  a  map  of  the  world,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  formed  the  foundation  of  that  of  Hecatseus.*  But 
though  the  latter  is  said  to  have  introduced  material  improve- 
ments on  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  would  be  still  very  rude  and  imperfect  attempts, 
which  might  well  excite  the  ridicule  of  Herodotus.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  probable  that  the  scientific 
tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  came  into  play,  and  that  they 
assumed  the  round  form  of  the  earth  and  the  circumfluent 
Ocean  as  first  principles,  without  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  We  are  told  also  that  they  placed  Greece  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  Delphi  as  the  central  point  of  Greece.* 
This  last  notion  appears  to  have  obtained  a  fixed  hold  on  the 
Greek  mind,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  as  a  received  article  of  popular  faith.* 
Just  in  the  same  manner  the  geographers  of  the  middle  ages 
assumed  that  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
arranged  other  coimtries  accordingly. 

§  10.  It  was  evidently  the  same  symmetrical  turn  of  mind 
that  led  HecatfiDUs  to  divide  the  world  into  two  great  continents 
or  primary  divisions  of  equal  extent.  But  this  question  of  the 
division  of  the  continents  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Hero- 
dotus, in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  ridicules  those  who 
made  Asia  of  equal  size  with  Europe,  in  terms  which  seem  to 


»  Herodot.  iv.  36.  See  Chap.  VI.  §  1, 
p.  160. 

*  Agathomer.  Geogr.  i.  c.  1 ;  Strab.  i. 
p.  7. 


•  AgathemeruB,  I,  e.  1. 

•  -ffischyl.  Choeph.  v.  1036:  Eurip. 
Ion.  V.  46-2 ;  Find.  Pyih.  iv.  74  (183). 
vi.  3.    See  also  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419. 
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exclude  all  consideration  of  a  third  continent ;  and  Hecataeus, 
by  including  all  Libya,  as  well  as  Egypt,  under  the  head  of 
Asia,'  appears  to  have  sanctioned  this  arrangement.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  diyision  into  three  continents 
was  well  established  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  so  that  he 
himself  tells  us  that  he  continues  to  use  the  diyisions  and  the 
names  "  because  they  are  sanctioned  by  custom,"  though  he 
thinks  them  unreasonable,  and  without  good  foundation.  And 
in  another  place  he  censures  "  the  lonians,"  who  divided  the 
world  into  the  three  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
but  considered  the  two  last  as  separated  by  the  Nile ;  thus, 
as  he  points  out,  leaving  the  Delta  unaccounted  for.^  It  is 
di£Scult  to  suppose  that  among  these  '^lonians"  Herodotus 
did  not  mean  to  include  Hecataeus — the  most  recent  as  well 
as  the  most  eminent  of  Ionic  writers  on  geography — or 
that,  if  Hecataeus  had  departed  from  the  generally  received 
doctrine  on  so  important  a  subject,  this  would  not  have 
been  noticed  by  Herodotus.  It  seems  therefore  probable 
that,  although  HecatsDUS  undoubtedly  divided  his  work 
into  only  two  books  or  parts,  the  second  of  which  included 
the  description  of  Libya  as  well  as  that  of  Asia,  he  never- 
theless recognized  the  established  division  of  the  three  con- 
tinents, regarding  Asia  and  Afirica  together  as  equal  in  size  to 
Europe. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  so  accustomed  to  our  modem 
maps,  and  to  the  small  size  of  Europe,  as  compared  to  the 
other  two  great  continents,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  opposite  view.  But  Herodotus  undoubt- 
edly regarded  Europe  as  gready  exceeding  in  size  both  Asia  and 


^  This  appears  to  be  clearly  esta-  of  Egnrpt.     It  is  probable,  therefore, 

blished  by  tue  numerous  citations  of  that  these  were  separate  sub^iivisions 

names  of  plact^  in  Libya  from  **  He-  or  portions  of  tho  work,  included  under 
oatffius    in    his   description  of  Asia.**   >   the  main  head  of  Asia.     A  regular  di- 

There   arc,  however,  many  otlicrs  in  virion  into  booksj  as  usual  with  later 

which  the   '*  Periegesis  of  Libya "  is  writers,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  so 

circd  as  if  it  wera  a  distinct  work :  but  early  a  period, 

the  same  thing  applies  to  his  description  *  Herodot.  ii.  16. 
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Africa  together^  and  therefore  treats  it  as  a  gross  blunder  on 
the  part  of  Hecataeus  to  have  considered  it  as  only  equal  to 
Asia.  One  point  that  doubtless  affected  the  comparison  was, 
that  Hecataeus  regarded  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the 
Tanais  as  the  limit  between  Europe  and  Asia  ^ — a  view  gene- 
rally adopted  in  later  times — while  Herodotus  extended  the 
confines  of  Europe  to  the  river  Phasis.  Both  systems  were 
current  in  their  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  poet  -^Eschylus, 
who  in  one  passage  adopts  one  view,  in  another  follows  the 
other.* 

§  11.  A  traveller  who  had  visited  Egypt  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  formed  or  adopted  some  theory  concerning  the  much  con- 
troverted questions  respecting  the  Nile  and  its  annual  inunda- 
tions, a  subject  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  several  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  But 
on  this  point  Hecataeus  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
view  which,  if  we  may  trust  to  Diodorus,  was  that  of  the 
Egyptian  priests:*  that  the  Nile  derived  its  waters  from 
those  of  the  circumfluent  stream  of  Ocean — a  theory  which 
Herodotus  justly  sets  aside  as  unworthy  of  refutation.* 

A  similar  want  of  judgement  was  displayed  by  him  in 
accepting,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  without  scruple,  the 
fabulous  tales  that  were  current  in  his  day  concerning  the 
Pygmies  and  the  Sciapodes,*  both  which  nations  he  placed  in 
Ethiopia,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 


*  Id.    See  the  next  cliapter.  |  Pram.  861.  Ft.  1.     See  §  2,  p.  150. 

»  Thia  is  clearly  esfabliahed  with  re-  »  Diodor.  i.  37,  §  7. 

gaid  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus   by  ;       *  Herodot  ii.  28.    He  there  includes 

the  fact  that  Hecatieus  placcnl  Pliana-  ,  this  among    the    theories  set  up  by 

gDria,  which  was  just  to  the  east  of  the  >  Greeks   '^who  wished   to  be  thought 

trait,  in  Ana  (Fr.  164,  165).      The  wiser  than  their  neighbours "  (ii.  20) ; 

Tana'is  is  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 

fragments,  but,  besides  that  the  two  had  Hecatieus  in  view,  as  he  certainly 

were  generally  combined  by  all  later  had  Thales  in  the  ilrst  theory  which 

writers  who  followed    HecatsBUs,  the  he  refutes.    See  Klausen  on  Fr.  278. 

fact  that  he  placed  the  Issedones  in  But  this  seems  directly  contrary  to  the 

Asia  (Fr.  168)  iH  a  strong  presumption  statement  of  Diodorus  just  cited,  ao- 

tbat  he  also  adopted  the  Tanai's  as  the  cording  to  which  the  same  view  was 

boundary.  >  entertained  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 

«  iEschyl.  Prrm.  Vinci,  vv.  729-735 ;  *  Fr.  265,  266. 
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Greeks.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  had 
really  heard  these  fables  in  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detailed  account  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans«  generally  ascribed  to  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  a  later  writer  of  the  same  name,  HecatoBus  of 
Abdera,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  com- 
posed a  book  expressly  on  the  subject.*  Whether  the  older 
writer  made  any  mention  of  such  a  people  we  have  no  definite 
information,  but  the  existence  of  a  northern  ocean  was  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  his  geographical  system,  as  well  as  with 
the  current  belief  of  his  day ;'  and  with  this  belief,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  tales  of  the  Ehipsean  Mountains  and  the  Hyper- 
boreans were  almost  inseparably  connected. 


Section  2. — HeccUseus  to  Herodotus. 

§  1.  Of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
of  Hecatseus  to  that  of  Herodotus,  we  have  hardly  any  infor- 
mation. The  work  of  Hellanicus  appears  to  have  been  purely 
historical,  and  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  occupy  himself 
much  with  geographical  questions.®  Damastes  of  Sigeum, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Hero- 
dotus,* is  mentioned  as  having  left  a  Periplus,  and  perhaps 
another  work  of  a  specially  geographical  character.^     Both 


*  This  work  is  cited  by  the  Scholiast 
on  ApoUoniuB  Rhodius  (ii.  y.  675),  as 
weU  as  by  ^lian  {HitL  Anim.  xi.  1). 
See  Weeseliiig's  note  on  Diodorus  (ii. 
47X  and  Klaosen  on  Heoatteus  (Fr. 
373). 

'  The  statement  of  Pliny  that  he 
distinctly     mentioned    the    northern 


same  time  Strabo  repeatedly  mentions 
him  with  contempt  |^  a  collector  of 
fables,  and  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion (Strabo,  i.  p.  43  ;  xi.  p.  508). 

*  Snidas  («.  v.)  calls  him  v^yxpovos 
'Hpo8<(T9» ;  and  both  ho  and  Dionysius 
of  HalicamassuB  (Jwl.  de  Thucyd.  c  5) 
place  him  before  the  Peloponnosian 


ocean  under  the  name  of  the  Aroalcliian  <  War.    His  date  cannot  be  more  accu- 

Sea  (Plin.  H.  N,  iv.  13,  §  If*),  in  all  raU>ly determinotl    See  Clinton  (F  H. 

Srobability  refers  to  Heoations  of  Ab-  |  vol.  ii.  p.  371)  and  C.  Miiller  {Fragm. 

era,  though  the  name  has  been  in-  Hift.  Grtrc.  vol.  ii  p.  G4). 

serted  in  the  maps  of  the  world  accord-  *  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  work 

ing  to  Heratcous  both  by  Klausen  and  |  referred  to  as  ircpl  iOywy  was  distinct 

Colonel  Mure.  frnm  the  Periplus  or  not 
■  Agathemer.  Geogr.  §  1.     At  the 
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works  are  entirely  lost ;  but  as  we  are  told  that  their  author 
copied  for  the  most  part  from  HecatsBUS,*  and  he  is  censured 
by  Strabo  as  a  careless  and  inaccurate  writer,^  there  is,  perhaps, 
little  reason  to  regret  their  loss.* 

§  2.  But  before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  ample  materials 
furnished  by  Herodotus  for  estimating  the  extent  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  to  which  the  Greeks  had  attained  in  his 
time,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  briefly  to  the  works  of  two 
poets,  JEscHYLUs  and  Pindar,  both  of  whom  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intermediate  in  age  between  Hecatseus  and  Hero- 
dotus.* We  cannot,  indeed,  receive  their  statements  as  indi- 
cating in  all  cases  the  same  simple  belief  in  the  legends  which 
they  related,  as  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  poets  of  an 
earlier  age;  nor  are  we  entitled  to  assume  them  as  repre- 
senting the  limits  of  geographical  science  in  their  day.  They 
wrote  as  poets,  not  as  geographers,  and  must  be  criticized  as 
such.  But  several  passages,  as  well  as  incidental  notices  in 
their  works,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  popular  notions  on 
the  subject,  as  compared  with  the  more  definite  and  elaborate 
information  of  writers  like  Hecatseus  and  Herodotus. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  the  extant  plays  of  JEschylus  that 
may  be  regarded  as  showing  his  geographical  knowledge,  the 
one  that  has  most  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators is  unquestionably  that  which  relates  to  the  wander- 
ings of  lo  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus.  Much  laborious 
subtlety  has  been  wasted  on  the  vain  attempt  to  explain  these 
in  a  manner  to  accord  with  some  definite  geographical  system ; 
while  the  probability  is  that  the  poet  had  no  such  system 
present  to  his  mind.    He  was  dealing  with  a  wholly  mythical 


'  Agaihemeras,  i.  1.    flra  Aafidarris  j  Greek  author  who  men tionod  the  name 

6  Kirrifhs  (acr.  Siycif us)  ret  ir\€7<rra  iK  I  of  Rome  (Dii»nys.  Hulicam.  i.  72). 

Tov    'EKoralov     fieraypd^itas    U(plx\ovy  \       ^  ^8chylu8  obtained  his  first  prize 

Pfpw^t.  I  in  B.o.  484,  and  died  in  456.     The  ex- 

•  Strabo,  1.  p.  47.  I  tant  odes  of  Pindar  belong  to  a  piiiod 

*  The  most  interesting  of  the  few  extending  from  b.o.  502  to  452.      (See 
notices  that  have  been  pre^iorved  to  us  ,  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.) 

from  his  work,  is  that  ho  was  the  first 
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subjecty  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  names  that  he 
introduces  were  of  a  mythical  or  fabulous  character ;  hence  it 
probably  neyer  occurred  to  him  to  consider  their  geographical 
position,  or  arrange  them  in  geographical  sequence.  Even 
the  few  statements  that  have  an  apparently  definite  character 
will  be  found  as  difficult  to  arrange  in  any  systematic  order,  as 
those  of  a  more  yague  and  fetbulous  description.  Thus  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  lo,  when  crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus would  ^'leaye  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  enter  on  the 
continent  of  Asia."*  Yet  we  find  .^Ischylus  himself  in 
another  passage  as  distincUy  terming  the  rirer  Phasis  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.^  Both  views,  as  we 
haye  already  seen,  were  currenUy  entertained  in  his  day,  and 
the  poet  obyiously  did  not  trouble  himself  to  reconcile  the 
two.  Again,  the  iron-working  Chalybes,  who  are  represented 
as  ^  a  savage  people,  not  to  be  approached  by  strangers,"  ^  are 
placed  in  the  north,  adjoining  the  '^  wandering  Scythians  who 
dwelt  in  wattied  huts,  elevated  on  wheeled  cars ; "  and  both 
these  nations  are  described  as  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
^the  star-neighbouring  summits"  of  Caucasus.'  Even  the 
dreaded  bay  of  Salmydessus,  the  terror  of  navigators  in  the 
Euxine  —  ^' the  step-mother  of  ships,"  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  poet  ^ — is  transferred  by  him  from  the  coast  of  Thrace  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the  river  Thermo- 
don,  and  the  abode  of  the  Amazons. 

The  course  of  lo's  wanderings  after  crossing  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary.  The  first 
people  to  whom  she  comes  are  the  Phorcides  and  Grorgons — 
mythical  beings  whom  the  tradition  generally  current  placed 

•  Prom,  V.  V.  729-735.  here  appears  for  the  first  time,  thougli 
'  Prom.  SoL  Fr.  1.                                    it  must  have  been  known  to  the  GreeKs 

•  Prom,  V.  Y.  715.  '   long  before.    It  u  termed  by  the  poet 

•  Ibid.  w.  709-722.  The  river  'T-  "the  most  lofty  of  mountains"  (ipAy 
fipiariis,  which  he  describes  as  pouring  |  04^t<rroy),  a  statement,  as  we  shall  see, 
down  its  waters  from  the  highest  sum-      confirmed  by  Herodotus. 

mits  of  the  Caucasus,  <»nnot  be  iden-  i       i  ,^.j.  ,^^  i^^^u  y^^ 
tified :  the  name  is  not  found  m  any  «x*p<if«v<K  Mwrauri,  fup-pvta  vcmt. 

other  writer,  whether   poet   or   geo-  lbid.T.  727. 

grapher.    The  name  of  the  Caucasus  . 
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in  Africa;  next  to  these  come  the  Griffins  and  the  Arimas- 
pians,  whom  she  is  especially  told  to  avoid,  and  after  doing  so 
she  will  come  to  "a  race  of  black  men,  who  dwelt  at  the 
sources  of  the  sun,  where  is  the  river  -^thiops,"  the  banks  of 
which  she  is  directed  to  follow  till  she  arrives  at  ^'  the  descent 
where  the  river  Nile  pours  its  grateful  waters  down  from  the 
Bybline  Mountains."  *  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  this 
confused  and  unintelligible  jumble  of  names  and  ideas 
.^chylus  had  the  map  of  HecataBus,  or  any  other,  present  to 
his  mind.  He  was  evidently  familiar  with  certain  geogra- 
phical names,  such  as  the  Caucasus  and  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, and  introduced  them  in  the  midst  of  such  as  were 
purely  mythical  and  fabulous,  without  any  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  whole  into  any  intelligible  form,  or  any  idea  that  his 
hearers  would  trouble  themselves  to  do  so. 

The  place  of  punishment  of  Prometheus  is  itself  very 
obscurely  indicated,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  did  not 
conceive  him,  according  to  the  tradition  current  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  affixed  to  a  rock  on  Mount  Caucasus,  but 
somewhere  on  the  far  borders  of  Scythia,  perhaps  to  the 
Bhipcean  Mountains.^ 

§  3.  From  the  fragments  of  the  Prometheus  Solutus  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  that  play  contained 
a  prophetic  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Hercules  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  land  of  the  Hesperides,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character  to  that  of  lo  in  the  sister  play.  Such  an  episode 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  contain  some  notices  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  those  distant  regions  of  the  West,  which 
were  still  so  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks.*  But  it  was 
probably  of  as  mythical  a  character  as  the  corresponding 
episode  in  the  extant  play,  and  with  as  little  pretension  to 


Karafiaafthv,  ivBa  Bv^AlKwv  opitv  ano 
t»<ri  avmov  NciAot  cvvorov  pco^. 

Ibid.  V.  ►12. 

'  This  is  evident  both  from  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  play  and  from  the  fact 
that  it   was  not  till  after   Ion*'  wan- 


casus.  (See  the  passage  alri  ady  cited.) 
*  Among  the  few  such  notices  pre- 
served to  us  is  tliat  of  the  curious 
legend  invented  to  account  for  the 
stono-covered  plain  of  the  Crau  near 
Marseilles,  which  is  placed  by  the  |X)et 


deriugs  that  lo  was  to  come  to  the  Cau-  '    aiuoug  the  Liguriaus  {From.  t)id.  Fr.  6;. 
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anything  like  geographical  accuracy.  Among  the  few  state- 
ments cited  from  it  is  that  the  Ister  took  its  rise  in  the 
land  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  Ehipsean  Mountains,^  an 
idea  obviously  founded  upon  a  mere  assumption^  like  that  of 
the  Nile  descending  from  the  Bybline  Mountains  in  the  south. 

The  notices  of  geographical  names  that  occur  in  the  PerssB 
— a  play  of  a  purely  historical  character — are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
Greeks,  as  might  have  been  expected,  after  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  were  familiar  not  only  with  the  names  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Persian  Empire — Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon — 
but  with  those  of  remoter  tribes  and  nations  that  were  subject 
to  the  Great  King,  such  as  the  Parthians,  Mardians,  and 
Bactrians.  But  unfortunately  these  are  nothing  but  mere 
names.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  play  could 
hardly  contain  any  indications  of  the  real  extent  or  character 
of  the  poet's  geographical  knowledge. 

§  4.  The  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
poems  of  PiNDAB,  the  lyric  character  of  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  anything  more  than  merely  incidental  allu- 
sions to  geographiccJ  names  or  facts.  The  only  passages  that 
can  be  referred  to  as  of  any  interest  in  this  respect  are  his 
narrative— if  such  it  can  be  called— of  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Lake  Triton,^  which  has 
been  already  noticed;  and  the  striking  description  of  the 
land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  "behind  the  breath  of  the  cold 
north  wind,"  from  whence  Hercules  was  supposed  to  have 
transplanted  the  olive  to  Olympia.'  But  he  himself  adds  in 
another  passage  that  no  mortal  can  find  the  wondrous  way  to 
this  blessed  people  either  by  land  or  sea.®  It  may  be  added 
that  he  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,*  to 
the  Phasis  and  the  Nile,  as  figurative  expressions  for  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world. 


*  Schol.  ad  ApoUoD.  Rhod.  iv.  284. 

•  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  w.  20-43. 

'  Olymp.  iii.  vv.  14-31  ;  Pyth.  x.  vv. 
31-44. 


paann  5*  ovrc  ire^  iitv  ay  tvptM 

if  'Yvcp/Sopcwf  aywva  OaviiaroM  o&>i'. 

Pyth.  X.  30. 

'  Olymp.  iii.  44. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  138. 

OHARAGTEB  OF  EXTANT  FRAGMENTS  OF  HE0ATJEU8. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  these  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly 
overrated  by  Colonel  Mnre  {Hist  of  Or.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  151),  who 
says:  '*Tho  fragments  of  the  Periodos  are  so  numerons  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  original  text,  and  might  perhaps  admit  of  being 
fashioned  into  a  skeleton  of  what  was,  even  when  entire,  a  meagre 
and  fleshless  body."  But  the  extant  fragments,  though  numerous, 
are,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  with  few  exceptions,  mere 
nameSy  which,  not  being  arranged  in  geographical  order,  afford  us 
no  clue  to  what  may  have  been  omitted.  There  can,  indeed,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  work  was  meagre  and  jejune  enough,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  to  which  it  has  been  already 
compared ;  but  the  extracts  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium — 
or  rather  in  the  miserable  epitome  that  is  now  extant  of  his 
treatise — certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  original; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  HecatsBUS  in  some  parts 
of  his  work  introduced  notices  of  the  character  and  productions  of 
the  lands  he  described.     (See  Fragments  58,  72, 172,  173.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  139. 

INTERCOURSE  OF  THE  GREEKS  WITH   ETRURIA. 

Colonel  Mure,  in  commenting  upon  the  omission  in  Uecateeus 
(to  judge  from  the  existing  fragments)  of  all  notice  of  the  flourish- 
ing Pelasgian  or  Etruscan  cities  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  of  the  rising  State  of  Rome,  adverts  to  the  similar  absence  of 
**all  special  notice  of  central  Italy"  in  the  "copious  historical 
mibcellany"  of  Herodotus,  and  infers  from  this  coincidence  that 
there  was  no  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  mo  quite  untenable.     It  is  true  that  we 
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find  the  Greeks  and  Tyrrhenians  on  several  occasions  on  terms  of 
hostility  with  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  league  formed  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians  to  prevent  the  Phocaeans  from 
forming  a  settlement  in  Corsica  (Herodot.  i.  166) ;  and  again,  in 
B.c.  474,  when  the  same  two  powers  combined  to  attack  the  Greek 
city  of  CumsB,  which  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Hieron  of 
Syracuse.  But  such  occasional  hostilities  at  long  intervals  can 
certainly  not  be  held  to  imply  the  absence  of  peaceful  commercial 
relations  in  the  intervals.  The  piratical  depredations  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  would  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  give  rise  to  frequent 
disputes  and  minor  quarrels;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
jealousy  evinced  by  the  commercial  states  of  ancient  times  fre- 
quently operated  as  a  check  upon  their  free  intercourse.  But 
there  must  always  have  been  a  limit  to  the  restraint  thus  imposed. 
And  that  there  existed  at  an  early  period — certainly  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century  B.C.— frequent  communication  between  the  two 
nations,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  exceedingly  close  resemblance  of 
their  works  of  art — a  resemblance  which  no  one  can  suppose  to  be 
fortuitous  or  occasional.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  to 
account  for  the  existence  in  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  countless  works 
of  art — especially  of  painted  vases  in  almost  incredible  numbers — 
not  only  stamped  with  the  unquestionable  impress  of  Greek  art, 
but  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  and  even  the  names  of  Greek 
artists,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  a  clear  evidence  of 
frequent  and  long  continued  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  these  works  were  actually  manufac- 
tured in  Etruria  by  a  colony  of  Greek  artists,  this  hypothesis 
would  still  require  that  such  a  colony  should  have  continued  to 
maintain  constant  intercourse  with  the  mother-country;  for  -not 
only  are  the  vases  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  in  many  cases  abso- 
lutely undistinguishablo  from  those  found  in  Greece  proper  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Campania  and  Sicily,  but  this  similarity  is  found  to  prevail  in 
works  of  every  dififerent  age  and  style — the  most  ancient  as  well 
as  the  later  and  more  perfect  compositions.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  discovered  in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  certainly 
belong  to  a  period  of  art  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or 
even  of  Hecatadus,  the  period  during  which  Colonel  Mure  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  there  was  almost  no  intercourse  between 
Greece  and  Etniria. 
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The  EtmsoaiiB  were  celebrated,  from  a  very  early  period,  for  their 
skill  in  working  in  metals,  especially  bronze.  The  Tyrrhenian 
tmmpets  were  celebrated  in  the  days  of  ^schylns  and  Sophocles 
(^schyl.  Eumen.  ▼•  567;  Sophod.  Jjax^  v.  17);  and  their  cande- 
labra, lamps,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  works  in  bronze  enjoyed 
a  high  repntation  among  the  Greeks  (Critias  ap.  AthenaBum, 
L  p.  28  b).  Their  embossed  gold  drinking-cnps  are  also  mentioned 
with  especial  praise  (Ibid.). 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  opulent  and  luxnrions  republic  of 
Sybaris  maintained  relations  of  peculiar  amity  with  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians (Atbensdus,  xii.  p.  519),  which  must  in  all  probability  have 
been  founded — ^like  those  with  the  Milesians — upon  commercial 
relations,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  works  of  art  and  objects 
of  luxury. 


(     156    ) 


CHAPTER  VL 
Herodotus. 


Section  1. — General  Views.    Europe. 

§  1.  The  great  work  of  Herodotus  constitutes  almost  as  im- 
portant an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  geography,  as  in  that  of 
history.^  But  in  attempting  to  collect  and  arrange  the  vast 
mass  of  geographical  information  which  it  contains,  and  to 
derive  from  it  a  correct  estimate  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
really  possessed  by  its  author,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  desultory  and  irregular  manner  in  which  this  information 
is  commimicated  to  us.  His  history,  as  he  himself  remarks,  is 
full  of  digressions  and  episodes  incidentally  introduced ; '  and 
not  only  does  this  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  geographical 
portions  of  the  work,  but  the  whole  of  these  portions  is  intro- 
duced in  this  parenthetical  manner.  There  is  nothing  like  an 
attempt  to  begin  with  a  general  outline  of  a  systematic  cha- 


'  The  commeniaries  on  the  geo- 
graphical infonnation  embodied  in  the 
history  of  Herodotus  are  so  numerous 


this  supposed  scheme,  rather  than  to 
the  actual  geography,  such  as  we  find 
it  in  modem  maps.    A  mass  of  valuable 


that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  information,    in     illustration    of    his 

refer  to  them  alL    The  work  of  Major  '  author,  from  modern  sources  and  recent 

Renncll  {The  Geographical  Sytftem  of  investigations,   will   be   found   in  the 

Herodotus   examined    and    explained^  notes  and  ap}x.'ndices  to  Mr.  Kawliu- 


1st  edit  4to,  Lend.    1800 ;    2nd  edit. 
2  vols.  8vo,  1830)  is  still  of  the  greatest 


son's  translation  (4  vols.   8vo.   LontL 
1858).     As  I  find  myself  frequently 


value,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect   [  comj>elled  to  diifer  from   his  conclu- 

character  of  the  materials  at  his  com-   '  sions,  I  take  this  opix>rtunity  of  ex- 

mand    for   the    actual    geography  of  '  pressing  the  obligations  I  feel  for  the 

many  of  the  regions  in  question.     Nie-  industry  and  diligence  with  which  ho 

bulir's  able  essay «  of  whii'h  an  Kngli&h  has  brought  together  the  materials  for 

translation  was  published  at  Oxford  in   ,  a  full  investigation  of  many  diitputed 

1830,wast!ie  first  that  pointed  out  the  i  points. 

true  character  of  the  map  that  Hero-   :  '  wpotrOiiKas  y^f>  S-fi  fioi  6   \Ayos  i^ 

dotus  had  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  |  iipxvs  i^i(nroy  iv.  30.      8cc  also  vii. 

necessity  of  adapting  all  inquiries  to  171. 
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HERODOTUS. 
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racter,  and  to  fill  up  the  diflTerent  parts  from  time  to  time; 
but  some  countries  which  he  had  himself  visited  are  described 
with  a  disproportionate  amount  of  detail,  while  others  are 
slurred  over  or  neglected ;  in  some  instances,  no  doubt, 
because  he  had  really  no  information  concerning  them,  but 
in  others  only  because  no  opportunity  occurred  of  introducing 
them  into  his  history.  The  influence  of  both  causes  may  be 
distinctly  traced ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  we  are  entitled  to  infer  his  ignorance  of  any  particular 
region  or  country  merely  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  us  no 
detailed  information  concerning  it. 

A  single  instance  abundantly  suffices  to  prove  this.  The 
great  republic  of  Carthage  was  at  this  time  almost  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  yet  it  occupies  but  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  history  of  Herodotus.  The  Cartha- 
ginians are  indeed  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally,  and  they 
ure  even  cited  as  authorities  for  specific  facts,  in  connection 
with  other  countries ;  ^  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  geogra- 
phical account  of  their  dominions  in  Africa,  nor  any  hint  of 
the  extent  of  their  colonial  empire.  Even  when  the  author 
has  occasion  to  mention  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Hamilcar, 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  which 
prevented  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  furnishing  assistance  to 
their  fellow-countrymen,  he  contents  himself  with  telling  us 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  300,000  men,  composed  not  only  of  Carthaginians  and 
Libyans,  but  of  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians 
and  Corsicans.*  This  list  of  names — especially  the  mention  of 
the  Helisycians,  an  obscure  Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
cited  also  from  Hecataeus,*  but  disappears  in  later  times- 
suffices  to  show  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  could  doubtless  have  told  us  much 


»  Herodot.  iv.  43, 195 ;  vii.  167. 

4  vii.  165. 

*  See  Chap.  V.  p.  139. 

The  conjecture  of  Niobuhr,  who  at- 


Umpts  to  Mentify  them  with  the  Vol- 
scianH,  appears  to  me  to  bo  utterly  un- 
tenable. 
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more  about  the  inYading  power,  had  he  considered  it  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work. 

In  like  manner  there  occur  none  but  incidental  notices  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  though  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Herodotus  was  well  acquainted  with  that  people  as  a  formid- 
able naval  power.®  He,  moreover,  mentions  details  concerning 
the  Agylleeans  in  particular,  which  certainly  imply  that  they 
at  least  maintained  habitual  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.' 
There  could  therefore  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
further  information  concerning  them,  had  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose. Nor  are  we  entitled  to  assume  from  his  silence  con- 
cerning Bome,  that  the  name  of  that  city  had  never  reached 
his  ears.  It  appears  to  have  been  certainly  known  to  his 
contemporary  Damastes,^  as  well  as  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  not  many  years  his  junior.  We  must  therefore  be 
careful  how  we  admit  mere  negative  evidence,  as  proving  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge,  except  where  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  such  as  to  render  his  silence  in  itself  significant. 

§  2.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  Herodotus,  in 
the  form  transmitted  to  us,  was  not  completed  till  after  his 
emigration  to  Thurii  (b.o.  443),  or  must  at  least  have  received 
additions  and  finishing  touches  subsequently  to  that  period.' 
But  notwithstanding  the  increased  interest  that  his  removal  to 
that  colony  would  naturally  excite  in  his  mind  with  regard  to 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  lands,  we  find  very  few  traces  of  this 
in  his  work ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  connected  or  syste- 


*  The  contest  in  which  they  had  en-  readers  to  the  Introdnotion  to  the  trans- 
gaged,  in  alliance  with  the  Gartha-  lalion  of  his  history  hy  Mr.  Bawlinson 
g^ians,  against  the  Greeks  of  Cnnue,  [  (chap,  i.),  who  has  in  my  opinion  soo- 
supported  hy  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  i  cessfully  refuted  the  paradoxes  of  some 
was  in  itseli  calculated  to  impress  this  modem  writers  (especiaUy  Dahlmann« 


fact  upon  the  mind  of  every  Greek. 
The  victory  of  Hieron,  celehratcd  by 
Pindar  in  a  well-known  passage  {Pyth. 
i.  w.  13G-146),  took  place  in  b.o.  474. 

»  Herodot.  i.  166,  167. 

'  Dionys.  Ualicam.  i.  72. 

*  Concerning  the  life  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  period  of  the  composition  of 
his  work,  I  must  be  content  to  refer  my 


in  his  Life  of  Herodotus),  who  would 
bring  down  the  date  of  its  publication 
to  80  late  a  period  as  b.c.  407,  when  the 
historian  would  have  been  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year !  M.  Stein,  in  his 
edition  of  Herodotus  (8vo,  Berlin,  1856), 
adopts  substantially  the  same  views  as 
Mr.  Bawlinson  (EinleUungf  pp.  23, 
44). 
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matic  review  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Magna  Gwecia,  similar 
to  that  which  Thucydides  has  given  of  their  settlements  in 
Sicily.  Probably  Herodotus  assumed  his  readers  to  be  as 
familiar  with  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
were  in  his  days  studded  with  Greek  colonies,  as  they  were 
with  those  of  Greece  itself  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
iEgean.  But  the  omission  does  not  the  less  serve  to  show 
how  little  he  aimed  at  any  systematic  geographical  description 
of  the  countries  that  were  known  to  him. 

§  3.  It  is  certain  that  Herodotus  had  travelled  extensively, 
and  that  many  of  the  geographical  details  with  which  he  has 
furnished  us  were  the  result  of  personal  observation.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  extent  and  limits  of  his  travels, 
and  modern  commentators  and  geographers  have  differed 
considerably  in  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at  on  this 
subject.^  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  certain  that  he  visited 
Egypt — where  he  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  first  Cataract 
— Babylon,  and  the  adjoining  country,  and  perhaps  Susa. 
He  also  unquestionably  describes  Gyrene  from  personal  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Euxine  as  far  as  Olbia,  on  the  Borysthenes.  His  observa- 
tions also  on  the  Colchians  and  their  personal  characteristics,' 
certainly  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  himself  visited  their 
country.  Towards  the  west  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  having 
extended  his  personal  researches  beyond  the  south  of  Italy ,^ 
where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  But  we  learn  from 
incidental  notices  that  he  visited  the  island  of  Zacvnthus  and 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  in  Epirus ;  in  both  cases  evincing  that 
zealous  curiosity  and  diligent  spirit  of  inquiry  that  were  so 
characteristic  of  his  mind. 

'  See  Mr.  RawlinBon's  Introdaotion,  '  As  Mr.  Rawlinson  observes  {Hero- 

already  cited,  pp.   8-12,  and  ,  Stem's  dotut,  vol.  i.  p.  12),  the  only  places  that 

Einleit'tng,  pp.   IS-21,    and  compare  he  can  he  proved  to  have  visited,  even 

them  with  Col.  Mure's  History  of  Greek  in  the  south  of  Italy,  are  Thurii,  Cro- 

Literature  (vol.  iv.  pp.  245-248),  who  tona,  and  Metapontum :   and  there  is 

has  in  my  opinion  greatly  exaggerated  no  evidence  of  hia  having  ever  been 

the  extent  of  his  travels.  in  Sicily. 

«  Herodot.  ii.  104. 
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§  4.  It  is  fortunate  that  Herodotus  was  led,  in  one  of  the 
many  digressions  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  to  give  a 
brief  general  outline  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  with  which 
he  was  acquainted;  and  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
gather  from  his  description  a  distinct  notion  of  the  configura- 
tion of  these  countries  as  he  represented  them  to  his  own 
mind,  we  at  least  derive  from  it  certain  information  concerning 
the  extent  and  limits  of  his  knowledge. 

After  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  tales  concerning  the 
Hyperboreans,  which  he  justly  treats  as  a  Greek  fable,  and 
not  one  of  indigenous  origin,*  he  proceeds  to  ridicule  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  drew  maps  of  the  world,  "  without 
any  sense  to  guide  them,"  in  which  they  made  the  whole 
earth  round,  as  if  drawn  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  the 
Ocean  stream  flowing  round  it,  and  represented  Asia  and 
Europe  as  of  equal  size.*  He  then  adds  that  he  will  describe 
in  a  few  words  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  two  conti- 
nents.* Beginning  with  Asia,  he  tells  us  that  there  were 
four  nations  which  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nent from  south  to  north,  extending  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
First,  the  Persians,  who  extended  down  to  the  southern  or 
Erythrsean  Sea ;  next  beyond  them  to  the  north,  the  Medians ; 
then  the  Saspirians,^  and  beyond  them  the  Colchians,  who 


*  Herodot.  iv.  32. 

^  Though  it  is  probable  enough,  as 
already  suggested,  tliat  in  these  words 
he  refers  to  Hocatasus,  his  strictures 
are  certainly  not  directed  only  against 
that  author :  as  he  expressly  speaks  of 
many  such  representations — 7€X^«  8i 
bpiwv yrit vfpi69ovs  ypdtl/ayras  v o X X ohs 


Tc  ixdarfis  drrewv  koI  otii  rts  4<rrt   is 
ypaiftiiv  iKdarri  (iv.  36). 

'  The  Saspirians  or  Saspeires  {Xdxr- 
veipcf)  arc  also  mentioned  in  the  first 
book  (c.  104),  as  situated  between  the 
Colchians  and  Medians.  They  were 
included,  with  the  Matienians,  in  the 
18th  satrapy  of  the  Persian  Empire 
(iii.  94),  and  would  seem  to  have  occu- 


fifyov  *   oi  *ClKfay6y  rt  fttovra  ypi^ovci   \   pied  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia.     But 


•wipt^  r^v  yr^v  iovcav  KVK\oT*p4a  &s  Airi> 
r6pyoVy  Kol  r^y  *A(rlijy  rp  Eifpcnrri  woi- 
tiyrtty  Xtrny  (iv.  36).  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  such  maps  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  his  time. 


the  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
later  geographers,  though  cited  by  Ste- 
phanus,  who  writes  it  Sdhrctpcs  :  as  does 
also  Apollonius  Rhodius  (it  w.  397, 
1246),  perhaps  only  for  the  sake  of  the 


*  iv  oXiyouri  yhp  iyit  ZriX^v  fiiyaB6s      metre.    This  last  author  places  them 
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extend  to  the  northern  sea  (the  Euxine),  into  which  the 
Phasis  pours  itself.^ 

From  the  broad  central  tract  of  Asia  thus  defined  there 
extended  two  projecting  tracts,*  or  Actse,  as  he  terms  them, 
thrown  out  towards  the  west,  and  both  of  them  reaching  to 
the  sea.  The  one  of  these  (nearly  corresponding  with  what 
is  now  known  as  Asia  Minor)  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  to  the  Gulf  of  Myriandrus,  and  stretched  towards  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Triopian  Promontory ; 
the  other  included  the  countries  between  the  Erythraean  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Persia,  viz.  the  Assyrians, 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Arabians,  and  ended  at  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  But  he  adds  that  this  was  no  real  limit,  for  that  Egypt 
was  connected  with  the  tract  in  question  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  about  1000  stadia  (100  G.  miles)  across.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds, still  more  strangely,  to  include  the  whole  of  Libya 
(meaning  the  continent  of  Africa)  in  this  second  Acte  or 
projecting  tract,  although,  as  he  justly  remarks,  beyond  the 
narrow  neck  just  described  Libya  spreads  out  again  to  a  very 
great  breadth.^ 

The  eastern  portion  of  Asia — that  is  to  say,  east  of  the  line 
above  drawn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Euxine — was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Araxes,  which  flowed 
firom  west  to  east.  It  was  known  and  inhabited  as  far  jas 
India,  but  beyond  this  the  country  was  uninhabited,  and 
altogether  unknown.^  The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  concerning  which  no  one  was 
able  to  say  whether  they  were  bounded  by  the  sea  or  not.' 
But  even  what  was  known  of  Europe  greatly  exceeded  in  size 
both  Asia  and  Libya,  being  equal  in  length  to  them  both 
together,  and  beyond  all  comparison  of  greater  breadth.* 


»  See  Note  A,  p.  207. 
'  iv.  3S.  39. 

•  iv.  40.  »  iii.  115. 

*  fiilKu  it^¥  y^p  -Kop*  dfi^oT^pas  vop^- 
Kci^  Etfp^mi,  topws  ik  w€p}  oif9^  trvfi' 

VOL.   I.  M 


on  the  eocLtt  of  the  Euxine,  but  thia  is 
clearly  opposed  to  the  view  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  geographical  authority 
of  Apollonius  is  of  very  little  value. 
•  iv.  37. 
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Libya  (Herodotus  adds)  was  known  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  sea ;  for  it  had  been  circumnayigated  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  the  time  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt ;  *  and  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  had  been  discovered  in  the  time  of  Darius,  by 
whose  orders  Scylax  of  Caryanda  had  sailed  down  the  river 
Indus  to  the  sea,  and  then  turning  westward,  had  followed 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  till  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Arabian  GuK.*  But  the  limits  of  Europe  were  quite 
unknown.' 

§  5.  The  general  idea  which  Herodotus  wishes  to  express  in  the 
above  description  is  not  difficult  to  seize,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  it  out  in  detail,  or  to  represent  it  on  a  map.  The 
main  point  of  all  is  the  line  of  separation  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  he  undoubtedly  conceived  as  running — not  from 
south  to  north,  as  we  naturally  assume  it — but  from  west  to 
east — beginning  with  the  river  Phasis,  which  flowed  into  the 
Euxine,  and  prolonged  from  thence  to  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and 
eastward  from  that  again  by  the  river  Araxes  ®fdr  an  inde- 
finite distance,  ending  in  the  unknown  regions  to  the  east- 
ward. Europe  thus  extended  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in 
the  west,  lying  opposite  to  Africa  in  the  first  instance,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  subse- 
quently to  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  land  of  the  Isse- 
dones  and  the  Massagetse,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
rcgnotest  nations  known  to  Herodotus  towards  the  east.  This 
explains  his  expression  (twice  repeated)  that  Europe  extends 
along  by  the  side  of  the  other  two  continents,  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  them  both  in  length.* 


9 


^aXUiv  &{li7  ^verai  fjkot  cTvat,  iv.  42. 
The  last  worde  are  susoeptible  of  two 
different  meanings,  but  the  reasoning 
of  the  whole  passag^e  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  sense  m  which  they  are  used 
by  the  author.  The  ambiguity,  how- 
ever, was  the  means  of  misleading 
Major  Rennell,  who  trusted  to  Beloe's 
translation,  and  thus  led  him  to 
entertain  a  wholly  erroneous  idea 
of  the  views  of  Herodotus  {Otogr..of 


Herodot.  p.  412).         *  Herodot.  iv.  42. 

•  iv.  44.  '  iv.  45. 

'  The  difficulties  connected  with  the 
meaning  of  this  name  in  the  Herodotean 
geography  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  pcusage  he  means  the  river  laxartes, 
though  lie  erroneously  conceived  it  as 
flowing  from  toest  to  east  (iv.  40). 

•  iv.  42.  45. 
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On  the  other  hand  he  greatly  underrated  the  size  both  of 
Asia,  even  as  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  Africa.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  especially  he  seems  to  have  been  led  to  a 
very  erroneous  estimate  of  its  dimensions  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  circumnavigated,  though,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  voyage  had  occupied  between  two  and  three 
years.^  In  common  with  most  ancient  geographers,  he  sup- 
posed its  greatest  length  to  extend  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  and  its  breadth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  southern  confines  of  Ethiopia.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  even  on  this  supposition,  he 
could  have  so  greatly  underestimated  its  extension  towards 
the  south.  In  another  passage  he  distinctly  speaks  of  Arabia 
as  the  most  southern  of  all  inhabited  countries,^  and  Ethiopia 
as  the  one  extending  farthest  to  the  west.  He  therefore 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  form  of  Africa  as  trending  away 
abruptly  towards  the  west,  from  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf;  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  this  view  that  he 
describes  the  Nile,  above  the  Egyptian  frontier  at  Ele- 
phantine, as  flowing  from  west  to  east?  These  erroneous 
notions,  on  points  of  fundamental  importance,  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  in  endeavouring  to  represent  to  ourselves 
the  map  of  the  world,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  he  regarded  the  African  continent  as 
projecting  far  to  the  west  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  He 
mentions  indeed  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  on  the  western 
coast,  as  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Africa,  and  he  cites  the 
name  as  one  with  which  he  was  familiar  ;^  it  was  doubtless 
well  known  to  the  Carthaginians  in  his  day.  But  this  is  far 
from  implying  that  he  was  really  acquainted  with  its  geogra- 
phical position.* 

'  The  much  c6ntroverted  question  as  upon  it  '  Herodot.  iii.  107. 

to  the  reality  of  this  circumnavigatiou  '  ii.  31.    See  Chapter  VIII. 

will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter.  ^  ii.  34,  iv.  43. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  *  The  Soloeis  of  Hanno  and  Scylax 

that  Herodotus  undoubtedly  believed  is  certainly  Cape  Cantin,  on  tlie  western 

it,  and  founded  his  geographical  views  coast,  but  the  expressions  of  Herodotus 

M   2 
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§  6.  With  the  extreme  west  and  north  of  Europe  on  the  other 
hand  he  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  altogether  unacquainted. 
He  was  indeed  familiar  with  the  name  of  Tartessus,  as  a 
country  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  of  Spain,  which  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  had  been  under 
the  government  of  a  king  of  its  own,  who  had  entered  into 
friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  the  Phocaeans.*  The 
region  thus  designated  was  probably  the  part  of  Spain  ad- 
joining the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  or  Guadalquivir,  though  it 
may  edso  have  been  applied  to  the  southernmost  tract  of 
Spain  immediately  within  the  Straits.  At  all  events  Hero- 
dotus was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Gadeira  or 
G^des,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  Phoenician  colony,  .and  which 
he  distinctly  describes  as  situated  "without  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  upon  the  Ocean."'  But  this  was  probably  the 
limit  of  his  knowledge  towards  the  west.  How  far  the  Euro- 
pean continent  extended  in  that  direction  he  had  no  know- 
ledge. He  had  indeed  heard  of  the  Cassiterides,  "  the  islands 
from  whence  tin  was  brought,"  but  had  no  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  and  appears  to  have  disbelieved  in 
their  existence.^  In  like  manner  he  rejected  the  notion 
(generally  received  in  his  time)  of  a  river  called  the  Eri- 
danus,  flowing  into  the  northern  sea,  from  which  amber  was 
brought ; '  and  he  distinctly  adds  that,  "  though  he  had  taken 


have  been  thought  to  point  rather  to 
Cape  Spartel,  the  first  promontory  after 
passing  through  the  straits.  It  seems 
to  me  more  probable  that  he  had  oon* 
founded  the  two,  or  rather  that  in  fact 
he  had  no  distinct  idea  on  the  subject 
at  aU.  He  had  heard,  from  Carthor 
ginian  sources  (see  iv.  43),  of  the  name 
of  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  as  the 
western  extremity  of  Libya,  and  knew 
that  it  was  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, but  that  was  all. 

•  Herodot  i.  163. 

'  iy.  8.  He  here  speaks  of  the  fabu- 
lous Geryones  as  Kceroucniiivov  r^v  'EX- 
Aiircf  xffown  *Ep6$€taM  in^ov  r^v  irphs 
Tjfi^ipoifn  rottn  t^  'HpcucAfW  tmiMnv 


'  iii.  115.  o0rc  r^crovs  oTSa  Kotririrc- 
p^as  io6<ras,  4tc  r&v  b  KOfftrhtpos  ii/uw 

'  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  iden- 
tification so  strangely  made  in  later 
times  of  the  Eridanus  with  the  Padus* 
the  great  ri?er  of  Northern  Italy,  had 
not  yet  come  to  be  adopted.  Herodotus 
had  only  heard  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  northern  sea,  and  the  amber  trade^ 
and  certainly  did  not  connect  it  in  any 
wa^  with  the  Adriatic.  The  name 
Endanus,  as  he  justly  observes,  was 
clearly  Greek,  and  he  conceiyes  it  to 
have  been  invented  by  some  poet  It 
was  more  probably  merely  a  Greek 
modification  of  some  barbarian  name; 
and  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  as 


Sect.  1. 
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much  pains  to  inquire/'  he  had  been  unable  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  oould  state  fr(yia  personal  observation  that  there  was 
sea  to  the  north  of  Europe.^ 

The  passage  is  a  curious  one,  both  as  showing  the  pains  that 
Herodotus  took  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  upon  any 
subject  that  appeared  to  him  of  real  interest;  and  as  an 
instance  (not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  science)  where  the 
more  philosophic  mind  is  practically  led  into  error  by  an 
excess  of  caution,  fully  justifiable  in  itself.  The  popidar 
notion,  which  had  been  followed  by  Hecataeus,  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  Ocean  on  all  sides  of  the  earth,  though  the 
Greeks  at  this  time  had  certainly  no  sufiScient  evidence  of 
the '  fact.*  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  required  such  infor- 
mation as  would  satisfy  hb  mind,  before  he  gave  credence  to 
thb  article  of  general  belief;  and,  failing  this,  he  rejected  the 
fact.  We  now  know  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  the  fact  is 
true — though  in  a  very  diflTerent  sense  from  that  supposed  by 
Hecataeus  and  his  contemporaries — but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  course  taken  by  Herodotus  was  the  more  philo- 
sophical of  the  two. 

Towards  the  north,  then,  the  world  as  known  to  our  author 
had  no  definite  limits.  Beyond  the  Scythians,  who  occupied 
the  broad  steppes  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  dwelt  various 
other  barbarian  nations  whose  names,  as  well  as  many  other 
particulars  concerning  them,  are  recounted  to  us  in  detail 
by  Herodotus,  from  information  furnished  him  by  the  Greek 
colonists  on  the  Euxine.  But  beyond  these  tribes,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  belt  around  Scythia  proper — extending  from 


BhodanuB  and  Rhenns:  though  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  either 
of  these  two  rivers.  (See  Latham's  Ger- 
mania,  p.  18,  and  the  article  Eridanus 
in  Dr.  Smith's  DicL  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy^) 

*  rovTO  Sk  oimiyos  cdnSfwma  ytvofi^vov 
ZiyofAcu  iucovaeu  rovro  fitXtrictr  Sicwf 
6d\curad  itrri  rd  iwdKtwa  rris  Evpt&miSj 
iii.  1 15.  It  is  certain,  however,  he  adds, 


that  both  tin  and  amber  were  brought 
from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  continent. 
i^  iax""^^^  8*  c^y  8  re  Keurairtpos  ^fiir 

'  This  is  again  pointed  out  by  Hero- 
dotus in  another  passage  (iy.  8) :  rhr  Sk 
*tlictavhp  \^^  fihy  \4yown  {ofEXXiivts 
so.)  &ir^  iiXiov  iyaro\4ottf  iipldfitwotf  y^y 
wtpl  waacuf  P^*^j  ^pyv  '^  ^^*^  dvoSciic- 


ywri. 
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the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural  Mountains — ^nothing  was  known, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  these  regions  were  unin- 
habitable from  cold.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  good 
sense  of  Herodotus  that  he  has  no  mention  of  the  Bhipaean 
Mountains,  which,  fictitious  as  they  were,  so  persistently 
maintained  their  place  in  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  down 
to  a  late  period. 

§  7.  It  is  more  surprising  to  our  minds  to  see  how  very  im- 
perfect and  limited  was  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus 
of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Europe.  With  Thrace 
indeed  he  was  pretty  well  acquainted.  But  he  gave  to  the 
country  designated  under  that  name  a  much  wider  extension 
than  later  geographers,  so  as  to  include  the  land  of  the  Getae, 
and  the  whole  region  from  Mount  Hsemus  (the  Balkan)  to  the 
Danube.  Hence  he  speaks  of  the  Thracians  as,  next  to 
the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  people  in  the  world.^  They 
were  divided  into  many  tribes,  among  which  he  particularly 
specifies  the  Getae,  the  Trausi,  and  the  OdrysaB.  The  Gretae 
dwelt  near  the  Danube,  extending  to  the  south  bank  of  that 
river,  and  hence  they  were  traversed  and  subdued  by  Darius 
on  his  march  to  the  Danube,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
the  Scythians.*  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  that  river 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Thracians  and  Scythians; 
but  the  country  due  north  of  the  Danube  was  for  the  most 
part  unknown,  and  was  believed  to  be  uninhabited.  The  only 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  whose  name  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Herodotus  were  the  Sigynnae,  a  tribe  who  had  a 
race  of  small  horses — ^ponies  in  fact — with  long,  shaggy  hair, 


*  Herodot  v.  8.  rireu  .  .  .  avriKaiBovX^fdtiaayyBpriiKmw 

*  i7.  93,  Y.  3.     The  ethnologioal  re-      Urrts  Mpjit^aroi  koX  Siiccu^aroi,  iv. 
latioDB  of  the  Qetm  have  been  the  sub-      93). 

ject  of  BO  much  controversy  that  it  is  |  The  OdrysiB,  who,  under  Sitaloes, 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Hero-  |  assumed  so  prominent  a  position,  and 
dotus,  the  earliest  author  by  whom   i  became  for  a  time  the  dominant  power 


they  are  mentioned,  distinctly  regarded 
them  as  a  Thracian  tribe,  and  calls 
them  the  most  warlike,  as  well  as  the 
most  just,  of  all  the  Thracians  (pi  8i 


among  the  Thracians  (Thucyd.  iL  96, 
97),  appear  in  Herodotus  only  in  a  very 
subordinate  character. 
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which  were  well  adapted  for  chariots.*  According  to  our 
author's  view  the  country  inhabited  by  them  extended  to  the 
borders  of  the.Eneti^  or  Veneti,  who  dwelt  near  the  head  erf 
the  Adriatic*  From  this  incidental  mention  of  the  Veneti,  it 
is  clear  that  not  only  was  their  name  familiar  to  Herodotus, 
but  he  was  acquainted,  in  a  general  way,  with  their  true 
geographical  position.  He  elsewhere  terms  them  an  Illyrian 
tribe.^ 

§  8.  As  might  have  been  expected  Herodotus  was  evidently 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Mount  Hsemus  (the  Balkan),  though 
he  gives  us  no  geographical  particulars  concerning  it,  and 
only  mentions  it  incidentally,  as  the  source  from  whence 
several  considerable  tributaries  flow  into  the  Danube.®  With 
that  great  river  itself  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  well  acquainted, 
though  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
neither  extensive  nor  accurate.  Its  mouths  indeed  were  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  founded  a  colony  almost  at 
their  entrance,®  and  probably  traded  up  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Hence  Herodotus  had  learnt  the  names 
of  several  of  the  minor  streams  that  flow  into  it  from  both 
sides,  and  there  is.  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
information  in  this  respect,  though  many  of  these  names  can- 
not now  be  identified.  But  the  navigation  up  the  river  was 
probably  checked  by  the  rapids  at  the  point  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates ;  and  the  accounts  that  had  reached  the  Greeks  of 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  were  of  the  vaguest  kind.  After 
describing  in  detail  the  streams  that  descended  from  the 


*  Id.  V.  9.  No  other  mention  is  found 
of  these  Sigynnsd  as  an  European 
people  in  any  ancient  author,  except 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  them  as  dwelling  on  the 
Euxine  (iv.  320).  Straho,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, describes  a  people  called  Siginni, 
with  their  long-haired  ponies,  in  almost 
the  same  terms  as  Herodotus,  but  places 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Caucasus  1  (xi.  11,  §  8, 
p.  520). 

*  Kar-fiKtw  8c  ro{nwv  robs  oCpous  ayxoo 


*Ei'fT«i'  rwp  ir  T#  *A.9pln  (v.  3). 

'  i.  196.  *  iv.  49. 

•  The  Greek  colony  of  Istrus  or  Is- 
tropolis  was  situated  on  the  Euxine 
between  Tomi  (the  site  of  which  is 
clearly  fixed  at  Kustendje)  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  but  its  precise 
position  has  not  been  determined.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  and  continued  to  subsist 
down  to  the  Roman  Empire  (Ammian. 
Marcell.  u.  8,  §  43). 
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Ulyrian  Mountains  through  the  plains  occupied  by  the  Tri- 
balliansy  Herodotus  adds :  '*  Two  other  streams  also  fall  into 
it  (the  Ister)  that  have  a  northerly  course,  proceeding  from 
the  country  above  the  XTmbrians — the  river  Carpis  and  the 
Alpis.  For  the  Ister  flows  through  the  whole  length  of 
Europe,  rising  in  the  land  of  the  Eeltae,  who,  next  to  the 
Eynetes,  dwell  the  furthest  towards  the  west  of  all  European 
nations.  And  after  thus  flowing  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
it  issues  forth  upon  the  flanks  of  Scythia."  ^ 

It  would  be  di£Scult  to  find  a  more  curious  instance  of  the 
sort  of  geographical  confusion  to  which  the  first  hearsay 
accounts  of  unexplored  regions  are  liable.  The  "country 
above  the  Umbrians"  must  undoubtedly  mean  the  north  of 
Italy,  for  Herodotus  elsewhere*  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans)  as  settling  "  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians ; "  but 
so  little  did  he  know  of  these  regions  that  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  the  Alps,  and  erroneously  supposed  the  name  to  be  that  of 
a  river.  The  Carpis  in  like  manner  is  in  all  probability  due 
to  some  confused  account  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
though  in  this  case  the  direction  of  the  river  would  also  be 
erroneous.  As  if  to  complete  the  confusion,  Herodotus  else- 
where describes  the  Ister  as  fiowing  from  the  land  of  the 
EeltsB  and  the  city  of  Pyrene,'  where  we  have  no  doubt  a 
mention  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  third  great  mountain-chain  of 
central  Europe,  though  applied  in  an  equally  distorted 
manner.^ 

§  9.  In  the  passage  above  quoted  ^  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Eeltse  as  the  most  westerly  people  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Eynetes  or  Eynesians.  The  same  statement  is 
repeated  in  the  somewhat  parallel  passage,^  where  he  com- 


»  Herodot  iv.  49. 
»  ii.  33. 


i.94. 


*  Even  Aristotle  snppofled  the  Da- 
nube to  have  its  source  in  ^^  Pyrene  in 
the  land  of  the  Kelts  "  (MeUorol,  i.  13, 
§  19) ;  but  he  inras  aware  that  Pyrene 


was  a  mountain,  which  he  placed  in 
the  far  west  of  Gaul:  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  Ister,  in  almost  the  same 
words  as  Herodotus,  as  traversing  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  the  Euxine  SetL, 
*  iv.  49.  •  U.  33. 
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pares  the  conrse  of  the  Danube  with  that  of  the  Nile.  But  he 
here  adds  that  the  Kelts  are  situated  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  so  that  he  seems  to  haye  considered  their  country  as 
stretching  out  towards  the  west,  far  beyond  its  real  position. 
Yet  in  this  second  passage  he  again  speaks  of  the  Kynesians 
as  dwelling  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  European  nations, 
and  beyond  the  Kelts.  The  name  is  unknown  to  later  geo- 
graphers,^ but  it  is  cited  from  Herodorus  of  Heraclea,  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  as  that  of  a  region  of  Spain,  adjoin- 
ing the  Ocean.®  What  idea  Herodotus  had  formed  to  himself 
of  their  geographical  position  and  that  of  the  Keltse,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  western,  or  Atlantic,  coasts,  either  of  Spain  or 
Gaul.  The  name  of  Iberia  is  used  by  him  only  in  reference 
to  the  eaaterny  or  Mediterranean  side  of  Spain  f  and  that  of 
the  Kelts  occurs  only  in  the  two  passages  already  referred  to. 
Yet  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Kelts  who 
adjoined  the  sea  between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
city  of  Narbo  was  already  mentioned  by  Hecatseus  as  an 
important  emporium  of  trade.^ 

§  10.  Another  passage  that  affords  us  important  assistance  in 
the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  general  idea  that  Herodotus  had 
formed  to  himself  of  the  geography  of  the  earth's  surface,  is 
that  in  which  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  two 
greatest  rivers  known  to  him,  the  Nile  and  the  Ister.*  After 
showing  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Nile  had  its 
sources  far  away  in  the  west  of  Africa,  and  that  it  flowed  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  west  to  east — a  subject  to 


'  It  ia  not  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  or 
Ptolemy;  but  reappears  in  Avienus 
ide  Ora  Maritima,  y.  566),  much  of 
whose  information  is  derived  from  very 
early  authorities. 

•  Steph.  Byzant.  s.  v.  KvyrrriKSv, 

*  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Phocsaans  as 
being  the  first  to  make  long  voyages, 
and  who  showed  the  Greeks  the  way 
to  Tyrrhenia,  Iberia,  and  Tartessus 
(i.  163).    It  was  from  thenoe  that  the 


Carthag^ians  drew  a  portion  of  their 
mercenary  troops,  with  which  they  in- 
vaded Sicily,  under  Hamilcar,  the  son 
of  Hanno  (vii.  165). 

^  Niebuhr  must  have  overlooked  this 
passage  of  Hecatseus  (Fr.  19)  when  he 
says  that  the  Celts,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, had  not  yet  extended  to  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
{Cfeogr.  of  HerodoL  p.  12,  Eng.  transl.). 

«  fi.  33,  34. 
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which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  revert — he  proceeds  to  say 
that  he  conceives  the  Nile  and  the  Ister  to  have  somewhat 
parallel  courses,  the  one  dividing  Europe  through  the  middle, 
and  the  other  flowing  in  like  manner  through  the  midst  of 
Africa ;  and  that  they  both  had  their  origin  at  about  equal 
distances  from  their  mouths,^  the  Ister  rising  in  the  far  west 
of  Europe,  and  the  Nile  (as  he  conjectured)  in  the  western 
regions  of  Libya.  He  then  adds  that  their  mouths  were  in 
fact  opposite  to  one  another,  for  that  Egypt  lay  just  about 
opposite  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia,  from  whence  it 
was  a  direct  journey,  in  a  straight  line,  of  only  five  days  to 
Sinope,  and  that  city  was  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister. 

He  here  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  rude  manner, 
drawing  a  meridian  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  that 
of  the  Danube ;  and  infers  that,  as  these  were  in  this  sense 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  their  sources  were  so  likewise 
(according  to  his  own  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Nile),  the  length  of  both  rivers  would  be  about  equal.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  erroneous  was  his  reason- 
ing concerning  the  Nile,  the  upper  course  and  sources  of 
which  were,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  utterly  imknown ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  extremely  imperfect  was  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube,  though  this 
.  he  supposed  to  be  well  ascertained,  for  (he  tells  us)  "  the 
Ister  flows  through  an  inhabited  region,  and  is  therefore 
known  to  many."*  It  is  more  curious  that,  while  his  infe- 
rence concerning  the  relative  position  of  the  mouths  of  the 
two  rivers  is  approximately  correct — the  Canopic,  or  western 


1 

*  This  appeahi  to  me  to  be  certainly  should  express  in  modem  geographical 

the  sense  of  the   somewhat  obscure  phrase   by  saying   that   they  flowed 

expression  that  the  Nile  r^  "Ivrp^  ix  through  the  same  number  of  degrees  of 

r&v  Xffup  fi4Tp»p  dpfjMToi,     The  two  longitude:  though  of  course  no  such 

rivers  had  a  general  analogy  in  aU  re-  idea,  in  a  distinct  form,  was  present  to 

spects ;  they  both  flowed  &om  west  to  the  mind  of  Herodotus, 

east,  they  bad  their  mouths  opposite  to  I       ^6  fi^p  syi<rrpos  pUi  tihf  yiip  9i  ol- 

one  another,  and  so  were  their  sources.  '    Kfvfiiyris,  irphs  iroAAwr  yip^CKertUy  ii  34. 
The  sense  is  very  much  the  same  as  we 
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month  of  the  Nile,  differing  in  fact  only  a  few  miles  in  longi- 
tude from  those  of  the  Danube — the  data  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  glaringly  erroneous.  Cilicia  Trachea,  as  the 
mountainous  part  of  Cilicia  was  called,  lies  considerably  to 
the  east  of  the  whole  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  Sinope  still  more 
so;  so  that  that  city  is  in  fact  more  than  five  degrees  of 
longitude  to  the  eastward  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  fact  by  about  as  much  further 
east  than  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  to  which  Herodotus 
considered  it  as  directly  opposite.  Thus,  in  this  case,  it 
accidentally  happens  that  the  two  errors  committed  by  him 
just  about  neutralize  one  another.  Had  he  not  mentioned 
the  steps  of  the  process,  we  might  haye  wondered  at  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result,  and  given  him  credit  for  an  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  which  he  certainly  did  not  possess. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  was  led  to  insti- 
tute this  parallel  between  the  two  rivers  by  something  of  that 
feeling  of  symmetry  so  congenial  to  the  Greek  mind.  But  we 
must  not  press  the  comparison  too  far.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
inferred  from  the  passage  in  question  that  the  historian  con- 
sidered the  Ister  as  making  a  great  bend  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Nile  where  it  entered  Egypt.  Yet  it  appears  certain 
from  other  passages  that  he  did  consider  it  as  turning  aotUh" 
wards  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  and  he  distinctly  tells  us 
that  where  it  entered  the  Euxine  its  mouth  was  turned 
towards  the  south-east.*  This  would  in  fact  be  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  mouths  that  formed  the  delta  of  the  river,  and 


•  6  "iffrpos  4k9i9o7  4s  o^ V  (t^)*'  Bd' 
Xaaacw  8C.)  irphs  eipoy  AvtfUiy  rh  <rr6fia 
rtrpafifityost  iv.  99.  This  passage  is, 
in  my  opinion,  mistranslated  by  Mr. 
Kawlinson,  who  renders  it  ^  the  Ister 
falling  into  the  sea  at  this  point,  with 
its  month  facing  the  east.  But  the 
Elpos  &y€fios  of  Herodotus  is  certainly 
meant  to  designate  the  iOtUh-eastf  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  which  we 
tind  established  in  the  time  of  Aristoth;. 
Only  a  few  lines  further  on,  he  dis- 


tinotly  uses  the  expression  irpbs  dviyXi- 
c^T^v  &ytfiov  in  the  sense  of  **  towards 
the  east  /'  and  he  elsewhere  repeatedly 
uses  the  same  term  for  the  east  wind 
(iv.  152,  vii.  188).  M.  Eiepert,  in  his 
map  annexed  to  8tein's  edition  of 
Herodotus,  has  correctly  represented 
the  Danube,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  author;  as  has  also  Dr. 
0.  Miiller  in  Smith's  Historical  Atlas 
of  Ancient  Geography. 
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this  perhaps  gaye  rise  to  the  misconception  that  it  was  that 
of  the  main  stream.  But  it  will  be  found  impossible,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  to  understand  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  geography  of  Scythia,  without  bearing  in  mind 
this  fundamental  error  concerning  the  course  of  the  Danube. 


Section  2. — Seythia. 

§  1.  The  very  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge  which  Hero- 
dotus displays  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe  contrasts  strangely, 
to  the  modem  reader,  with  the  large  amount  of  information 
which  he  has  furnished  us  in  regard  to  the  countries  north  of 
the  Euxine,  and  the  vast  tract  of  country  that  was  commonly 
included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  vague  and  general  appella- 
tion of  Seythia. 

Several  circumstances  had  indeed  combined  from  a  very 
early  period  to  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  countries  in  question.  The  first  of  these  was  the  great 
migratory  movement  of  the  people  called  by  the  Greeks  Cim- 
merians, who,  according  to  the  tradition  universally  received, 
and  adopted  by  Herodotus,  had  originally  occupied  the  tract 
of  country  north  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Tanais;  but  having  been  expelled  from  thence  by  the 
Scythians,  had  poured  themselves  in  a  vast  horde  down  upon 
Asia  Minor,  where  they  had  carried  devastation  and  terror  to 
the  gates  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia.  This  invasion  is  un- 
doubtodly  entitled  to  be  received  as  an  historical  fact ;  *  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  traditionary  belief  that  the 
people  in  question  came  from  the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine, 
in  which  the  Scythians  were  found  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Such  a  displacement  of  one  of  these  nomad  nations  by  another, 


*  The  inyasion  of  Asia  by  the  Cim- 
merians is  aUnded  to  by  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poets,  Archilochns  and 
CaUinus,  who  were  contemporary  with 
it(Camnus,Fr.2,3,ed.Bergk:  Btrabo, 


xiii.  p.  C27).  It  was  doubtless  from 
these  early  authorities  that  Callimachus 
derived  the  picture  he  drew  of  them  as 
**  dweUiufi;  in  waggons  **  and  ^  milkers 
of  mures  "  {H,  adlHan,  v,  252-260). 
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is  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  have  taken 
place  at  subsequent  periods;  and  is  of  great  interest  as  the 
first  authentic  record  of  those  great  moyements  of  nations  that 
have  taken  place  in  all  ages  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and 
Asia.' 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  Greek  colonies  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  settlement  of  such 
powerful  cities  and  commercial  centres  as  Olbia  and  Panti- 
capseum,  would  naturally  add  to  the  general  interest  felt  by 
the  Greeks  in  these  countries ;  and  the  expedition  of  Darius 
into  Scythia,  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  B.O.,  must 
have  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  curiosity  as  to  the  yast 
regions  that  lay  beyond  the  Danube.  The  grossly  exaggerated 
rumours  that  reached  their  ears  with  regard  to  the  extent  and 
circumstances  of  that  expedition  would  only  tend  to  increase 
this  feeling.  It  was  doubtless  the  same  cause  that  led  Hero- 
dotus himself  to  visit  the  remote  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter,  and  to  collect  there  by  personal  inquiry  and  observa- 
tion the  valuable  mass  of  information  which  he  has  embodied 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  history.^ 

§  2.  There  are  indeed  few  parts  of  that  great  work  that  display 
in  a  more  striking  manner  at  once  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  writer.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  regions  that  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  some  time  at  Olbia 
on  the  Borysthenes,  where  he  evidently  occupied  himself  dili- 
gently in  collecting  information  from  the  traders  and  others 
that  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  He  men- 
tions having  himself  seen  a  remarkable  monument  at  a  place 
called  Exampaeus,  or  "the  Sacred  Ways,"  four  days'  voyage 
up  the  river  Hypanis,'  but  we  have  no  proof  that  his  personal 


7  See  Note  B,  p.  208. 

*  In  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
geography  of  Herodotus,  every  student 
of  uat  author  must  consult  the  valu- 
able work  of  M.  Neumann  {Die  HeU 
lenen   im   Skythenlande,   Svo,  Berlin, 


1855). 

*  Herodot.  iv.  81.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyras,  where  there  was  a  Greek  colony 
of  the  name,  as  he  mentions  two  things 
to  be  seen  there  in  a  manner  that  cer- 
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observation  extended  farther  inland.  The  lively  picture  that 
he  has  drawn  of  the  mode  of  life  and  customs  of  the  nomadic 
Scythian  tribes  would  readily  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had 
himself  seen  them  in  their  native  wilds ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  geographical  inaccuracies  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  to  point  out ;  and  it  seems  more  probable 
that  his  personal  acquaintance  with  them  was  limited  to  those 
he  might  have  seen  at  the  fairs  and  markets  of  Olbia  or  other 
Greek  towns,  while  he  had  gathered  fuller  particulars  from 
careful  inquiry.  In  proportion  indeed  as  he  recedes  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  his  information  becomes  more  vague  and 
untrustworthy;  for  his  geographical  data  had  to  be  derived 
from  the  statements  of  traders  who  had  travelled  only  with  a 
view  to  their  own  commercial  objects,  and  who  had  doubtless 
never  seen  a  map,  or  attempted  to  form  in  their  own  minds 
any  definite  geographical  idea  of  the  countries  they  had 
visited. 

Still,  the  amount  and  extent  of  his  information  concerning 
the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  interior  is  in  every  way 
remarkable ;  and  leads  us  to  the  unquestionable  inference  that 
the  Oreeks  of  his  day  had  carried  their  commercial  relations, 
either  by  land  or  water  (probably  the  former),  to  an  extent  that 
remained  imsurpassed  until  a  much  later  period.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  Strabo  was  able  to  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question,  while 
Pliny  and  Mela  mix  up  the  statements  of  Herodotus  with  those 
of  later  writers,  referring  to  a  wholly  altered  state  of  things, 
in  a  manner  which  throws  the  whole  subject  into  inextricable 
confusion. 

In  another  respect  Herodotus  stands  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished from  his  predecessors.    All  previous  writers — so 


tainly  seems  to  point  to  personal  ob- 
servation (iv.  11,  82).  But  there  is  no 
other  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Eozine 
where  he  can  be  proved  to  have  touched 
on  his  way  to  Olbia,  after  leaving  the 


Thracian  Bosphoms,  where  he  refers 
to  the  brazen  bowl  set  up  by  Pausanias 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  that  he 
had  himself  seen  it  (iv.  81). 
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far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  that  remain  to  us — 
had  concurred  in  making  the  Scythian  deserts  the  abode  of 
mythical  races,  and  the  scene  of  poetical  fables.  Herodotus, 
on  the  contrary,  is  careful  to  distinguish  what  he  received  on 
credible  testimony  from  all  such  fabulous  accounts ;  and  though 
he  does  not  refuse  to  mention  the  Arimaspians,  he  expresses  his 
doubts  of  their  existence,  and  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  fact 
rested  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Issedones,  from  whom  the 
Scythians  had  learnt  the  tale,  which  had  passed  through  them 
to  the  Greeks.^  Of  the  Hyperboreans  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  altogether  disbelieved  the  existence.*  Nor  is 
any  mention  found  in  his  work  of  the  Bhipaean  Mountains,  and 
his  silence  may  be  considered  in  this  instance  conclusive,  as 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  them  in  connection  with 
the  great  rivers  of  Scythia,  had  he  believed  in  their  existence. 

§  3.  Before  attempting  to  examine  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  Scythians  and  the  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  briefly  to  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Euxine 
itself,  and  its  subordinate  or  tributary  sea,  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
His  misconceptions  concerning  the  extent  and  configuration 
of  these  two  great  basins  of  water  will  be  found  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the 
numerous  tribes  that  adjoined  their  shores ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  represent  to  ourselves  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of  the 
Scythian  territories,  and  the  succession  of  the  different  tribes, 
without  clearly  comprehending  the  wide  divergence  of  his 
notions  on  this  subject  from  the  reality. 

Herodotus  had  himself  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  its  waters 
were  in  his  days  frequently  traversed  by  Greek  traders  in  all 


*  iii.  116,  iv.  27.  He  speaks  with  j  (ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  31)  cites  Hero- 
equal  caution  of  the  strange  races  re-  dotus  as  affirming  the  very  fact  that  he 
ported  by  the  Argippeans  to  dwell  be-  I  combats :  viz.  the  existence  of  the 
yond  tlieni  to  the  north  (iv.  25).  ;  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  Arimaspians 
'  See  above,  p.  160.  and  the  griffins,  extending  to  the  sea : 
It  is  an  important  lesson  to  us,  of  the  the  account  quoted  indeed  by  Herodo- 
caution  necessary  in  making  use  of  the  tus  from  Aristeas  (iv.  13),  but  of  which 
statements  quoted  by  late  grammarians  he  repeatedly  expre8^os  his  disbelief 
from  earlier  writers,  that  Eustathius  j  (Ibid.  16,  32). 
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directions.  But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  he  had 
therefore  correct  ideas  as  to  its  form  and  magnitude,  or  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  its  true  geography,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term.  He  had  indeed  arrived  at  definite  con- 
clusions on  the  subject,  which  prove  the  pains  he  had  taken 
to  inform  himself;  while  their  erroneous  character  shows  the 
difficulty  that  existed  in  his  time  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
result.  He  tells  us  that  the  Euxine,  which  he  terms  ''the 
most  wonderful  of  all  seas  *'  is  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
stadia  in  length,  and  its  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  is  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stadia.  The  greatest  length  he  con- 
siders to  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus  (i.  e.  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus)  to  the  Phasis;  and  its  greatest  breadth  to  be 
between  Themiscyra  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thermodon, 
and  Sindica  (the  peninsula  of  Taman)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  The  last  supposition  involves  a  con- 
siderable error.  The  broadest  part  of  the  Black  Sea  is  in 
reality  between  Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Borysthenes,  where  its  breadth  is 
not  less  than  325  geographical  miles,  or  3250  stadia — very 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  estimate  of  Herodotus — while  the 
actual  distance  between  the  points  selected  by  him  does  not 
exceed  235  G.  miles  or  2350  stadia.  The  length  on  the  other 
hand  is  enormously  exaggerated ;  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  that  of  the  Phasis  being  in  a 
direct  course  not  more  than  about  5500  stades,  or  just  about 
half  thai  stated  by  Herodotus. 

§  4.  The  source  of  his  error  is  not  far  to  seek ;  for  he  has 
himself  told  us  in  this  instance  the  process  of  computation  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  result.  "  In  a  long  day  (he  tells  us)  a  ship 
usually  accomplishes  about  70,000  fathoms,  and  about  60,000 
fathoms  in  the  night."  ^    Now  from  the  Phasis  to  the  mouth 


'  The  mention  of  fathoms  in  this  cal- 
culation seems  to  show  that  this  was 
the  customary  nauUcal  mode  of  mea- 
surement.   It  is  Herodotus  himself  who 


converts  these  fiathoms  into  stadia — the 
common  measure  of  land  distances. 

It  would  be  very  curious  to  know 
what  was  the  mode  employed  by  the 
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of  the  Bosphorus  was  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and  eight  nights ; 
and  from  Sindica  to  Themiscyra  was  a  voyage  of  three  days 
and  two  nights.  Hence  he  computed  the  distances  by  a  simple 
process  of  multiplication;  reckoning,  as  the  Greeks  always 
did,  100  fathoms,  or  600  feet,  to  the  stade.* 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  error  arose  simply  from  an 
over-estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  sailing.  It  was  no  doubt 
possible  that  a  Greek  merchant  vessel  should,  ur^der  favouraJtle 
eireumstanceSy  accomplish  as  much  as  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles) 
in  a  day,  and  600  in  the  night ;  but  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  take  this  as  the  distance  performed  on  the  average.  The 
ordinary  estimate  of  later  geographers  is  500  stadia  a  day,  and 
the  same  for  a  night.^  But  even  this  would  make  the  estimate 
of  Herodotus  greatly  exceed  the  truth,  and  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  allow  for  considerable  loss  of  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  windings  of  the  coast,  baffling  winds,  caused  by  projecting 
headlands,  and  other  causes  of  delay,  of  which  Herodotus  took 
no  account.  On  the  other  hand  his  estimate  of  the  width  is 
comparatively  so  little  in  excess,  that  it  shows  clearly  that 
the  Greek  sailors  of  those  days  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  and  stretching 
directly  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cimmerism  Bosporus  to 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

§  5.  But  if  his  ideas  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  Euxine, 
or  Pontus,  as  he  generally  calls  it,  were  thus  disfigured  by 
grave  errors,  his  conception  of  the  Palus  Maeotis — "  the  mother 
of  the  Euxine,"  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Greeks — 
was  still  more  erroneous.  "  The  Pontus  (he  tells  us,  after  de- 
scribing its  dimensions  in  the  above  passage)  has  also  a  lake 
belonging  to  it,  not  very  much  inferior  to  itself  in  size ;  the 
waters  of  which  flow  into  it.  It  is  called  Maeotis,  and 
the  mother  of  the  Pontus."  This  is  indeed  a  startling  mis- 
statement.   At  the  present  day  the  Sea  of  Azov  covers  an 


sbipmastera  of  the  Euxine  in  order  to 
oalculate  the  distance  ran  in  a  day, 
but  to  this    we   have   unfortunately 

VOL.   I. 


no  clue.         *  Bee  Note  C,  p.  209. 
*  Scylax,  PeripluB,  §  69. 
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area  of  about  14,000  square  miles,  which  is  little  more  than 
one4wdfth  of  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  many  geographers 
and  commentators  on  Herodotus  (including  even  his  most 
recent  translator)  haye  thought  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
some  great  physical  changes  have  taken  place  since  his  time, 
and  that  the  Palus  MsBotis  was  really  much  more  extensive  in 
ancient  times  than  at  the  present  day.®  It  is  certain  indeed 
that  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  is  throughout  its  extent  very 
shallow,  is  gradually  filling  up,  and  becoming  perceptibly 
shallower ;  while  the  continual  deposit  of  silt  and  mud  by  the 
river  Don  is  necessarily  pushing  forward  its  delta  into  the  sea, 
and  a  similar  deposit  is  taking  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuban  also,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  sea.^  It  is  true  also 
that  there  are  geological  reasons  which  have  led  Pallas  and 
other  writers  to  speculate  on  the  probability  that  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  was  submerged, 
and  the  two  seas  consequently  united,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  geolofftcaUy  speaking.  But  it  would  be  very  hasty  to 
assume  from  this  that  any  material  change  has  taken  place 
within  the  historical  period,  or  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Scylax  (or  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  that  bears  his  name),  writing  little  more  than  a 
century  after  Herodotus,  estimates  the  Mseotis  at  only  half  the 
size  of  the  Euxine.^  This  is,  of  course,  still  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  its  great  size  seems  to  have  continued 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  for  ages  afterwards,  and 
even  Ptolemy  still  represented  it  as  enormously  larger  than  it 
really  is.' 


*  See  Mr.  RawliDson's  note  to  his 
translation  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ill.  p. 
79. 

'  All  these  causes  were  in  full  ope- 
ration in  the  time  of  Polyhius,  who 
enters  into  some  interesting  specu- 
lations on  the  subject :  anticipating  the 
time  when  not  only  the  Palus  Mssotis, 
but  even  the  Eoxine  itself,  might  be 
filled  up  by  these  deposits  (iv.  40). 
These  views  are  perfectly  sound,  as  a 


matter  of  geological  theory:  but  the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  very  mu<^ 
slower  tha^  he  supposed,  and  the 
amount  of  actual  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  2000  years  is  compara- 
tively trifling.    (See  Chapter  XVII.) 

•  Scylax,  Peripl  §  69. 

*  Ptolemy  supposed  the  Palus  Mseotis 
to  extend  through  nearly  six  degrees  of 
latitude  from  S.  to  N.,  with  a  breadth 
more  than  equal,  if  we  include  the 
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The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  Palus  Mceotis  was  generally 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  lake,  not  as  an  inland  sea ;  con- 
sidered as  duohf  it  was  enormously  larger  than  any  other  lake 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  and  the  idea  thus  formed 
of  its  vast  size  led  readily  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its 
real  dimensions.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to  believe  that 
Herodotus  was  misled  by  erroneous  information  than  to  have 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  physical  changes  having  taken 
place  with  unexampled  rapidity. 

§  6.  No  allusion  is  found  in  Herodotus  to  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  general  form  of  the  Euxine  to  a  Scythian  bow,  so 
familiar  to  the  later  Greek  geographers.  This  comparison 
indeed  implies  a  much  more  accurate  conception  of  its  general 
configuration  than  was  possessed  by  the  historian,  and  especially 
of  the  true  size  and  positiou.of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  concern- 
ing which  he  entertained  strangely  erroneous  notions,  for  one 
who  had  himself  navigated  the  Euxine,  of  which  it  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature.  He  indeed  correctly  describes  the  Tauric 
territory  as  a  mountainous  district  projecting  into  the  Pontus, 
and  forming  the  advanced  point  of  Scythia  between  the  seas 
that  bounded  it  on  the  south  and  east ;  but  in  order  to  convey 
to  his  readers  an  idea  of  its  form,  he  compares  it  successively 
with  the  projecting  portion  of  Attica,  and  with  that  of  lapygia 
in  Italy,  beyond  the  line  from  Brundusium  to  Tarentum.^ 
Both  comparisons  show  clearly  that  he  conceived  it  only  as  an 
Acte,  or  projecting  tract  of  land,  and  that  he  was  unaware  of 
its  being  a  peninsula  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tho  term,  joined 
to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus :  otherwise 
the  Feloponnese  must  have  offered  itself  as  a  much  apter  com« 
parison,  and  one  familiar  to  all  Greeks.  The  two  peninsulas  are 
indeed  very  nearly  about  the  same  size,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Perekop,  which  unites  the  Crimea  to  the  continent,  is  little 
broader  than  that  of  Corinth.^ 


-4- 


inlet,  which  he  caUa  Byce  LacuB,  and 
which  must  represent  Uie  Patrid  Sea 
of  Strabo,  of  which  Ptolemy  had  appa- 


rently a  very  imperfect  notion.    (See 

Chapter  XXVU.)      »  Herodot.  iv.  99. 

'  The  resemblance  between  the  two 
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Here  again  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  physical  change 
may  have  taken  place,  and  that  the  shallow  inlet  now  called 
the  Putrid  Sea,  which  alone  gives  this  strictly  peninsular  form 
to  the  Crimea,  may  not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  slight  alteration  of  levels 
would  effect  this,  and  would*  transform  what  is  now  a  shallow 
inland  sea  into  a  mere  salt-marsh,  or  even  into  dry  land.  But 
even  then  the  description  of  Herodotus  would  be  far  from 
characteristic,  and  it  seems  much  safer  in  this  instance  also  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  he  was  simply  misled  by 
imperfect  information.^ 

§  7.  But  however  imperfect  were  the  geographical  notions 
of  the  Greek  settlers  as  to  the  extent  and  configuration  of  the 
Euxine,  and  its  tributary  the  Maeotis,  they  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  those  seas,  and 
constitute  the  leading  characteristic  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Ister  or  Danube,  the  Tyras  (now  the  Dniester),  the  Hypanis 
(Bug),  the  Borysthenes,  or  Dnieper,  and  the  Tanais  or  Don,  are 
not  only  all  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  enumerated  in  their 
correct  order,  but  they  are  described  more  or  less  fully.  Of 
the  Ister  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he  speaks  in  considerable 
detail,*  and  seems  to  have  had  pretty  accurate  information 
concerning  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  formed, 
according  to  his  view,  the  frontier  between  Scythia  and 
Thrace.*  But  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  cataracts  or 
rapids  at  the  Iron  Gates,  which  have  in  all  ages  opposed  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  it  is  clear 


is  well  pointed  oat  by  Strabo  (vii.  4, 
§  5)  ^  8c  fityd^ri  x*P^^^^^  ''V  HcXo- 
woifv^ff^  icpociouct  Kfu  rh  trxW^  ^^^  ^^ 
fi4y90os, 

*  The    improbability  of  any   such 
change  having  ocenrrea  withiu  the  his 


if  any  ^reet  physical  change  had  taken 

Slaoe  in  the  interral  between  Hero* 
otus  and  Strabo,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
setUements  on  the  Bosporus,  which 
were  during  this  period  at  the  very 


torical  period  is  gpreatly  augmented  by  j  height  of  their  prosperity,  some  tra- 

the  circumstance  that  Strabo  describe  |  dition  of  it  would  surely  have  been  pre- 

the  Tauric  peninsula,  and  the  Putrid  served,  and  have  become  known  to  the 

Sea  in  particular,  with  great  accuracy,  later  geographer. 

and  precisely  in  accordance  with  their  *  Herodot.  iv.  48-50. 

present  oondition  (Strabo,  vii.  4).    But  ;       *  iv.  99. 
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that  he  had  uo  full  or  complete  knowledge  of  its  course,  as 
high  as  that  point  (about  450  miles  from  its  mouth),  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  extremely  vague  and  imperfect  were 
his  notions  concerning  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
affluents  it  there  received.  Even  in  the  lower  portion,  though 
he  enumerates  the  tributaries  that  fall  into  it  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  if  he  had  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  streams 
really  meant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Porata,  or  Pruth,  which, 
as  it  joins  the  Danube  but  a  short  distance  above  its  delta,  and 
has  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Tyras,  would 
naturally  be  well  known  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  Euxine.* 

Farther  inland  indeed  he  mentions  the  Maris,  as  flowing 
from  the  land  of  the  Agathyrsi,  which  may  in  all  probability 
be  identified  with  the  Marosch,  the  principal  river  of  Tran- 
sylvania:^ but  the  other  names  enumerated  by  him,  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  can  for  the  most  part  only 
be  identified  by  arbitrary  selection  among  the  numerous 
streams  that  pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube  on  the  one 
bank  or  the  other. 

§  8.  Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  Ister  the  greatest  of  all 
known  rivers,®  though  he  elsewhere  remarks  that  it  owes  its 
predominance  to  its  numerous  tributaries :  for  that,  taking  the 
main  streams  separately,  the  Nile  was  far  superior  to  it  in  the 
volume  of  its  waters.'  Besides  its  magnitude,  another  circum- 
stance that  particularly  attracted  his  attention  in  this  mighty 
stream  was  its  equable  flow,  which  presented  no  difference  in 


*  Herodotas  himBelf  tells  us  (iv.  48) 
that  it  was  called  Porata  by  the  Scy- 
thians, but  Puretos  by  the  Greeks,  a 
statement  that  clearly  shows  the  name 
to  have  been  one  familiar  to  Greek 
ears. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  Marosch  does 
not  &11  directly  into  the  Danube,  but 
into  the  Theiss,  which  is  itself  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Danube.  Bat  this  is  a 
point  of  little  importance.  Even  at  a 
much  later  period  geographers  do  not 


seem  to  have  appreciated  the  superior 
importance  of  tne  Theiss.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Marisus  as  flowing  into 
the  Danube,  and  serving  as  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  Romans  sent  up  their 
supplies  for  the  Dacian  war  (viL  8, 
§  13) ;  while  the  name  of  the  Tibiscus, 
or  Theiss,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy. 

•  "larpos  fihy  4itv  fi4yi(rros  irorafMV 
icAtnwv  r&y  rjfius  tUfity  (iv.  48). 

•  Ibid.  50. 
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winter  or  summer:  affording  in  this  respect  a  marked  con- 
trast, not  only  to  the  Nile,  but  to  all  those  rivers  with  which 
Herodotus  was  likely  to  be  most  familiar,  either  in  European 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  This  peculiarity  he  justly  attributes 
to  the  melting  of  the  accumulated  snows  by  the  summer  heat 
compensating  for  the  increased  evaporation  at  that  season.^ 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  this  great  accumulation  of  snow  was 
owing  to  the  chains  of  high  mountains  that  supply  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  the  ordinary 
severity  of  the  winter,  in  the  knds  from  which  they  flowed ;- 
the  climate  of  which  he  supposed,  naturally  enough,  to  re- 
semble that  of  Scythia. 

§  9.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  he  describes  the  Ister 
as  flowing  into  the  Euxine  with  its  mouth  facing  the  south- 
east :  the  next  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Tyras,  flowed  from  north 
to  south,  having  its  sources  in  a  large  lake  on  the  outer  confines 
of  Scythia,  where  it  adjoined  the  land  of  the  Neuri.*  The 
Hypanis,  which  came  next,  also  rose  in  a  large  lake,  which  was 
thence  called  "  the  mother  of  the  Hypanis :"  its  waters  were  at 
first  quite  fresh,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  they  were 
rendered  bitter  or  salt  by  the  admixture  of  those  of  a  source  of 
extremely  salt  water,  at  the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage  from 
the  sea.^  It  is  singular  that  Herodotus  describes  the  Hypanis, 
though  he  calls  it  a  river  with  which  few  could  compare  in 
size,*  as  if  its  whole  course  was  only  nine  days'  voyage  fix)m 
its  sources  to  the  sea,  and  though  these  are  obviously  intended 
to  be  reckoned  descending  the  stream,  the  statement  is  never- 
theless diflScult  to  understand.* 

§  10.  The  Borysthenes,  which  he  justly  accounted  the  largest 


I  Ibid.  s  iv.  51.  *  Ibid.  52.      miles  in  length,  and  not  less  than  8(K) 

*  rhv'Twtxyu^  i6vra  xorafthv  iv  i\fyoiai      miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source  to 


/liyeaf  (iv.  52).  It  is  strange  that  Mr 
Rawllnson  should  translate  these  words 
as  '*  a  large  stream  among  tliose  of  the 
second  order."  They  are  correctly 
rendered  by  Valckcnaer  (ad  loc.)  **  flu- 
men  in  panels  magnum.'  [  from  the  lake  to  the  salt  fountain. 
^  The  Bug  is  in  reality  about  480 


its  mouth.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
some  confusion  in  our  existing  text ; 
and  that  Hemdotus  did  not  mean  the 
five  days'  voyage  mentioned  in  the  first 
instance  to  comprise  the  whole  distance 
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of  the  Scythian  rivers,  after  the  Danube,  was,  he  adds,  the  most 
productive  of  all  rivers,  not  only  in  Scythia,  but  in  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Nile.  The  vast  quantity 
and  variety  of  fish  that  it  produced,  some  of  them  of  the 
largest  size;  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  pastures  on  its 
banks ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  cultivation ;  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  clear  waters,— at  the  same  time  that  salt  was  pro- 
duced in  abundance  at  its  mouth — gave  it  the  palm  over  all 
its  competitors.*  Nor  are  these  praises  exaggerated.  The 
Greek  colony  founded  near  its  mouth,  and  from  thence  gene- 
rally known  among  the  Greeks  as  Borysthenes,  but  called  by 
its  inhabitants  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis  ("the  prosperous  city") 
owed  its  wealth  and  prosperity  mainly  to  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  this  great  stream,  which  opened  out  the  access  to 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Southern  Bussia. 

Yet  even  of  the  Borysthenes  itself  his  geographical  know- 
ledge was  very  imperfect.  He  himself  tells  us  that  no  one 
was  acquainted  with  its  source,  but  that  it  was  known  for 
a  distance  of  forty  days'  voyage,  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Gerrhus,  and  that  its  course  was  from  north  to  south.^  He 
therefore  evidently  considered  it  as  flowing  parallel  with  the 
Hypanis,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  vast  bend  by  which 
the  Dnieper  sweeps  round  from  below  Kiev  by  Ekaterinoslav 
to  Kherson.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  s^ems  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  cataracts  or  rapids,  which  interrupt  the 
navigation  of  the  river  during  this  part  of  its  course,  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  and  must  in  all  ages  have 
opposed  a  barrier  to  communication  with  the  regions  beyond. 
But  he  himself  tells  us  that  it  flowed  through  the  land  of  the 
G^orgi,  or  agricultural  Scythians,  for  the  lowest  ten  days' 
voyage,  and  above  that  its  course  lay  through  uninhabited 


*  Herodot.  iv.  53.  This  oharacter  of 
the  Borysthenes  seems  to  have  become 
traditioDal.  Scymnus  Chius,  who  pro- 
bably copied  directly  from  Ephorus, 
says  of  it  in  like  manner : 


oSroc  Si  vaymr  ctm  ypcMtJcirranK. 
Ki^  /MyoAa  tcax  voAAa  tea*  xapfroiipf  ^pMT 
TOv«  ^vofUyovi  vofiat  re  rocf  Poam/ifuunv. 

vv.  813-416,  ed.  MQller. 

The  huge  fish  are  doubtleas  sturgeon, 
which  still  abound  in  the  Dnieper. 
7  See  Note  D,  p.  211. 
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regions;^  so  that  little  would  be  known  concerning  it.  His 
erroneous  view  of  its  direction  would  however  tend  materially 
to  vitiate  all  his  ideas  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Scy  thia, 
and  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  to  arrange 
and  explain  his  other  statements  on  the  subject. 

§  11.  The  last  of  the  great  rivers  of  Scy  thia  which  he  mentions 
is  the  Tantus,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  by  name  at 
least :  this  he  describes  as  flowing  in  the  first  place  (like  the 
Hypanis  and  Tyras)  from  a  great  Idkey  and  discharging  itself 
into  a  stiU  greateVy  the  Maeotis,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  He  adds  also  that  it 
received  a  tributary  river  called  the  Hyrgis.*  In  point  of 
fact  the  Don  does  rise  in  a  lake,  while  the  Bug  and  the 
Dniester  do  noty  but  it  is  one  of  such  very  small  dimensions,  as 
not  even  to  figure  on  any  ordinary  map  of  Bussia,^  and  it  is 
wholly  inconceivable  that  the  informants  of  the  historian  had 
sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  these  remote  regions  of  the 
interior  to  be  aware  of  this  minute  fact,  while  their  general 
notions  were  so  vague  and  incoherent.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  in  all  three  cases  the  lake  was  invented,  or  assumed 
by  the  persons  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his  information, 
as  the  readiest  means  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  a  great 
river.  At  the  same  time  the  extensive  marshes  in  the  interior 
of  Bussia  would  favour  the  idea,  and  may  perhaps  have  really 
contained  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  of  greater  extent 
than  they  do  now.  In  one  respect  indeed  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  Herodotus  was  superior  to  that  possessed  by  many 
later  writers.  Both  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  great  chain  of  mountains  "  in  the  extreme 
north,  beyond  the  limits  of  Scythia,"  in  which  all  the  greatest 
of  these  rivers  took  their  rise,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Bhiptean  Mountains.*    Herodotus  on  the  contrary 


*  Herodot  iy.  53. 

*  The  Hyrgis  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Donetz,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  that  that  river  is  the  most  con- 


*  It  is  called  Lake  Ivan  Ozero,  and 
is  situated  in  about  84°  N.  latitude,  but 
is  described  as  a  mere  pool. 

'  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  18.  Hippocrates 


siderable  affluent  of  the  Don.  '    even  accepts  the  popular  notion  that  it 
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(as  has  been  already  mentioned),  not  only  makes  no  mention 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  range,  but  his  account  of  the 
great  rivers  just  described,  altogether  excludes  the  supposition 
that  they  derived  their  waters  from  such  a  source. 

§  12.  On  the  whole,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus 
of  the  five  principal  rivers  of  Scythia  is  very  much  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Their  mouths  and  the  lower  portion  of 
their  courses  would  be  well  known  to  the  Greek  settlers  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  while  vague  and  often  erroneous 
rumours  would  be  all  that  reached  them  concerning  the  sources 
of  the  same  rivers,  or  the  part  of  their  course  during  which 
they  flowed  through  wild  and  thinly  peopled  regions.  In 
every  instance  indeed  these  great  streams  took  their  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  Scythia  proper,  as  defined  by  Herodotus, 
among  the  barbarous  nations  that  are  described  as  surrounding 
the  Scythians,  with  whom  the  Greeks  themselves  had  little,  if 
any,  intercourse. 

§  13.  But  if  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  five  great 
rivers  in  question  is  tolerably  clear  and  distinct,  and  their 
identification  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  case  is  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  three  other  streams,  all  of 
which  he  distinctly  places  hetween  the  Borydhenes  and  the 
Tanais,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Panticapes,  Hypa- 
cyris,  and  Gerrhus.  Of  these  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they 
have  defied  all  the  efforts  of  successive  geographers  to  identify 
them  with  any  known  rivers,  or  to  propose  any  plausible  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  The  Panticapes  is  described  as  rising 
in  a  lake,  having  a  course  from  north  to  south,  therefore 
parallel  with  the  Borysthenes,  into  which  river  it  ultimately 
fell,  apparently  not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  intermediate 
space  (which  was  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  from  west 
to  east  ^)  was  occupied  by  the  Husbandmen  (Georgi)  or  agri- 
cultural Scythians,  while  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its 


was  from  thence  the  north  wind  blew. 
rfiffi  ipKrourty  koI  roiffi  oUp^ffty  rotffi  Pi- 


iralouri,  tBfy  6  fiopdris  nr^ci  (De  Aeris, 
Aqnis,  Ac.  a  95). 


iy.  18. 
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course  traversed  the  land  which  he  calls  HylsBa,  or  the  Forest 
Region/  Next  comes  the  Hypacyris,  rising  also  in  a  lake, 
traversing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythians,  leaving  the 
HylsBa  on  the  right,  and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carcine, 
opposite  the  town  of  that  name.^  There  is  no  river  that  at  the 
present  day  at  all  corresponds  with  either  of  these ;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  stream  of  any  magnitude  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don,  except  the  Donetz,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  latter 
river,  and  does  not  approach  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  account 
is  further  perplexed  by  the  statement  that  the  Hypacyris,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  two  rivers,  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Carcinitic  Gulf,  which  is  unquestionably  the  Gulf  of  Perekop, 
west  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name. 

Still  more  enigmatical  is  the  description  of  the  third  river, 
the  Gerrhus,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  a  branch  of 
the  Borysthenes,  separating  from  that  river  at  the  place  called 
Gerrhus,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  Borysthenes  was  navigable,  and  was  distant 
forty  days'  voyage  from  the  sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  river  Gerrhus  separated  the  Nomad  Scythians  from 
the  Royal  tribe,  and  was  in  one  part  not  less  than  seventeen 
days'  journey  distant  fix)m  the  Borysthenes.  Yet  it  ulti- 
mately, instead  of  falling  into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  joined  the 
Hypacyris  (!). 

The  whole  account  is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  not  only 
at  variance  with  the  actual  geography  of  these  regions,  but 
may  fairly  be  said  to  involve  physical  impossibilities.^  It  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Herodotus,  who 
apparently  never  himself  crossed  the  Borysthenes,  was  misled 
by  the  confused  accounts  of  different  travellers,  of  which,  from 
his  own  imperfect  ideas  of  physical  geography,  he  was  unable 
to  see  the  contradiction. 


^  Her.  iy.  54.    It  is  remarkaMe  that  |  and  fonning  the  boundary  between  tlie 
Ephorua,  the  next  writer  from  whom  we  i  Gcorg^,  or  a^cultural  Scythians  and 


have  any  details  concerning  the  land  of 
the  Scythians,  describes  in  like  manner 
a  river  Panticapes,  E,  of  the  BorystheneB, 


the  nomad  tnbes  beyond  (Ephoms,  Fr. 
78, «!.  C.  MuUer ;  Scymn.  Ch.  w.  843- 
852).    •  iv.  55.    •  See  Note  E,  p.  212. 
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§  14.  It  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  identify  the  rivers  alluded 
to  in  another  passage,  where  he  tells  us  that  there  were  four 
great  rivers,  which  had  their  sources  in  the  land  of  the  Thys- 
sagetse,  beyond  the  desert  that  bounded  the  Budini  on  the 
north,  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory  of  the  Maeetaa, 
fell  into  the  Palus  Mseotis.^  These  he  enumerates  in  the 
following  order :  the  Lycus,  the  Oarus,  the  Tanais,  and  the 
Syrgis.  Of  these  the  Tancus  is  of  course  well  known,  and 
the  Syrgis  is  probably  the  same  that  he  elsewhere  calls  the 
Hyrgis,  though  he  there  describes  it  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Tanais,  not  as  falling  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  Oarus  has 
been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  to  be  the  Volga,  though 
that  river  in  fact  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  there  is  really 
no  clue  to  its  identification.®  Of  the  Lycus  nothing  whatever 
is  known. 

Even  of  the  Tansas  itself  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 
it  was  certainly  identical  with  the  Don,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  to  distinguish  the  main  stream  from  its  tri- 
butary  the  Donetz,  which  is  itself  a  large  river,  and  has  the 
more  direct  course  from  north  to  south,  while  the  Don  itself 
makes  so  great  a  bend  to  the  east,  that  it  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a  different  river.* 

§  15.  With  regard  indeed  to  all  these  streams  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  geographical  statements  of  Herodotus  as  to 
their  sources,  their  course  and  their  outflow,  could  be  derived 
only  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  who  had  crossed  them  in 
their  commercial  journeys  with  caravans  into  the  interior.  The 
Greeks  certainly  had  navigated  the  Borysthenes,  the  Hypanis 
and  the  Danube  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths: 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Tanius,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,^  and  the 


7  jy^  ]23, 

•  See  Note  F,  p.  213. 
'  Bennell's  Oeoqraphy  of  HerodottUj 
p.  57. 


*  The  Greek  colony  of  Tanaia,  at 
the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
was  certainly  not  founded  tiU  long 
after  the  time  of  Herodotos. 
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traffic  from  the  Borysthenes  eastward  was  in  all  probability 
carried  on  almost  wholly  (as  it  has  been  in  modem  times)  by 
caravans  of  waggons  across  the  steppes.  A  traveller  accom- 
panying snch  a  caravan  would  readily  observe  and  remember 
the  number  of  considerable  streams  that  he  crossed,  and  might 
report  correctly  their  general  direction,  and  their  names,  at 
least  those  by  which  they  were  known  at  the  point  where  he 
crossed  them ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  river  to  bear  different  appellations  in  different  parts 
of  its  course — but  he  would  have  to  rely  upon  vague  hearsay 
as  to  the  points  from  which  they  came  or  to  which  they  ulti- 
mately tended.  Purely  geographical  questions  of  this  sort 
have  little  interest  for  a  semi-barbarous  people,  or  even  for  a 
half-educated  traveller,  and  the  statement  that  all  the  four 
rivers  last  referred  to  ran  into  the  Palus  Maeotis  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  a  mere  conjecture  hastily  adopted  by  those 
who,  like  Herodotus  himself,  believed  that  sea  to  be  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Euxine. 

§  16.  Far  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  these  professed 
geographical  data,  are  the  notices  that  Herodotus  has  preserved 
to  us  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  that  inhabited  the  wide 
tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  Asia.  This  was  precisely  the  kind  of  information 
that  he  was  likely  to  obtain  most  correctly  from  the  class  of 
travellers  to  whom  alone  he  could  have  recourse.  Traders, 
travelling  solely  for  commercial  purposes,  would  be  likely  to 
trouble  themselves  little  about  purely  geographical  questions, 
but  their  attention  would  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  manners 
and  custoftis  of  the  tribes  that  they  visited,  as  well  as  to  the 
natural  productions  of  their  countries,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied.  Nor  could  they  fail  to  notice  the  diversity 
or  identity  of  race  among  neighbouring  populations,  as  attested 
by  the  use  of  different  languages,  requiring  in  consequence  a 
succession  of  different  interpreters. 

In  one  respect  Herodotus  is  favourably  distinguished  from 
almost  all  his  successors.    With  many  ancient  geographers  the 
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term  Scythians  was  applied  in  as  wide  and  vague  a  sense  as 
that  of  Tartars  has  been  in  modem  times.  Just  as  under  the 
latter  appellation  have  been  included  tribes  of  Mongolian,  of 
Turkish,  and  even  of  Finnish  extraction,  so  did  the  later 
writers  on  ancient  geography  frequently  extend  the  name  of 
Scythians  to  all  the  nomad  nations  that  inhabited  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  uses 
the  term  in  a  strictly  ethnographical  sense.*  With  him  the 
Scythians  are  a  distinct  people,  differing  from  those  that 
adjoined  them  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,^  and  Scythia  is  a 
definite  area,  of  the  extent  and  configuration  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  distinct  idea,  though  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  his  conception 
of  it. 

§  17.  One  point,  however,  is  certain.  He  tells  us  distinctly 
that  Scythia  was  bounded  on  two  sides,  the  south  and  east,  by 
the  sea.^  Hence  it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  the  Palus  MaBotis 
— as  was  done  by  all  subsequent  geographers,  including  even 
Ptolemy — as  extending  from  south  to  norths  and  thus  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Scythia.  The  Tanais,  which  pro- 
longed the  frontier  between  Europe  and  Asia  and  separated 
the  Scythians  from  the  Sarmatians,  was  also  supposed  to  flow 
from  north  to  south.  These  two  sides  he  considered  to  be 
about  equal,  and  supposed  Scythia  on  the  whole  to  be  (of 
course  speaking  approximately)  of  a  square  form,  extending 
inland  about  the  same  distance  as  the  length  pf  its  sea-front, 
which  he  reckoned  at  twenty  days'  journey,  or  about  400  G. 


*  This  remark,  however,  must  he 
confined  to  the  portion  of  his  work  (the 
fourth  hook)  in  which  he  is  treating 
speciaUy  of  the  Scythians.  In  another 
passage  (vii.  64)  he  applies  the  name 
of  Scythians  to  the  Sac»  or  Aidatio 
Scythians,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
usual  with  later  geographers. 

'  He  tells  us  that  they  coUed  them- 
selves Sooloti  (2k<$\otoi),  and  that  it 
was  the  Greeks  who  gave  them  the 
name  of  Scythians  (iv.  6).    No  trace  id 


found  elsewhere  of  this  native  appella- 
tion ;  nor  does  it  tend  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  ethnic  affinities  or  de- 
scent of  the  people  designated  hy  Hero- 
dotus under  the  name  of  the  Scythians. 
Few  questions  in  ethnology  have  heen 
more  disputeil  than  tiiis.  See  Note  H, 
p.  215. 

*  ioTi  ydp  rrjs  2icv6iir^s  rk  9^o  fitpta 
r&y  oUpwy  is  Bd^Mreray  ^ipovroj  rfir  rt 
Tpbs  ti€<rafiPplriv  «cal  r^y  wphs  ^w  (iv. 
99). 
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miles.^  It  is  evident  that  this  idea  of  the  conformation  of 
the  country  is  so  widely  different  from  its  real  position  and 
figure,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
discuss  it  in  minute  detail,  or  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
natural  boundaries.  The  important  result  is,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  country  inhabited  by  the  Scythians  (properly  so 
called)  to  extend  only  about  400  G.  miles  inland,  whether 
measured  from  the  Euxine  or  the  Palus  Maeotis.*  They  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  occupying  the  whole  of  Southern 
Bussia,  including  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  together  with  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  their  limits  towards  the  in- 
terior cannot  be  defined  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.^ 

§  18.  The  Scythian  people,  as  conceived  by  the  historian,  was 
divided  into  several  tribes,  characterized  by  some  difference 
in  their  modes  of  life  and  habits,  as  the  Georgi  or  agricultural 
Scythians,  the  Boyal,  and  the  Nomad  Scythians :  to  each  of 
which  he  assigns  a  definite  geographical  position.  But  un- 
fortunately he  has  described  these  positions  and  their  re- 
spective limits,  with  reference  to  the  rivers  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  in  a  manner  which  involves  them 
in  the  same  hopeless  confusion  that  attends  the  determination 


*  loTi  £y  r^s  ItcvBiieiis  its  iovaiis  re-   |       *  He  reckons  fiv.  101)  from  the  Ister 


rpay^vovj  r&p  Hvo  fi9p4wp  KceniKSyrup  is 
$dKaa<rayf  wdirrn  leroy  r6  re  4s  r^y  titerS' 

(iv.  101). 


to  the  Borystheneti  ten  days'  journey, 
and  ten  more  from  the  Borysthenes 
to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  calculating,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  200  stadia  to  the 


It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how,  j  day  s  journey.    This  would  give  for  the 

in  the  face  of  these  two  passages,  Mr.  ,  southern,  or  sea,  front,  20  days*  journey, 

Bawlinson  can  say :  **  The  truth  seems  |  equal  to  4000  stadia  (400  G.  miles): 

to  be  that  Herodotus  regarded  Scythia  j  and  he  adds  that  tlie  distance  from  the 

as  having  only  one  of  its  sides  washed  i  sea  to  the  Melanchl<eni,  who  adjoined 

by  the  sea  "  (aerodotu%y  voL  iii.  p.  209),  '  the  Scythians  on  the  north,  was  also 

when  he  distinctly  states,  twice  over,  20  days'  journey.    Thus  the  extent  of 

that  it  was  boundeid  by  the  sea  on  two  ;  the  boundary  lines  drawn  towards  the 

sides.     His  whole  conception   of  the  I  interior  {rh.  6p6ta  rk  is  rijy  fiar^cuay 


geographical  viewd  entertained  by  He- 
rodotus  on  the  subject  appears  to  me 
fundamentally  erroneous :  to  which  his 
mistranslation  of  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  mouth  of  the  Danube  ma-  ;  '  See  Note  G,  p.  214. 
terially  contributes. 


^ipoyra)  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
boundaries  on  the  other  side  (rc^  ^i- 
ledpaia),  i.e.  the  two  sides  washed  by 
the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  MsBotis. 
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of  those  rivers.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is  that 
he  placed  in  the  western  part  of  Scythia  a  tribe  whom  he 
characterizes  as  the  Ploughmen  (Aroteres)  because  they  cul- 
tivated the  land  in  order  to  raise  com /or  exporty  without  using 
it  for  their  own  subsistence:  while  the  Georgi  (or  Agricul- 
turists), east  of  the  Borysthenes,  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
their  own  tillage,  like  all  other  nations.  Beyond  them  towards 
the  east  were  the  Nomad  Scythians,  inhabiting  an  open  steppe 
country ;  and  again  beyond  them,  extending  to  the  Palus 
Mseotis  and  the  Tanais,  was  the  tribe  of  the  Boyal  Scythians, 
who  looked  upon  all  the  others  as  their  slaves  or  vassals.  The 
whole  tract  occupied  by  these  successive  tribes  was  an  open 
treeless  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  (apparently  of 
small  extent)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  which  was 
caUed  in  consequence  Hylaea,  or  "  the  Forest  country."® 

§  19.  Beyond  the  limits  thus  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Scythians  that  people,  as  he  tells  us,  was  encircled  by  a  series  of 
different  nations,  extending  from  west  to  east,  in  the  following 
order :  the  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the  Melan- 
chlseni,  the  Geloni,  the  Budini  and  the  SauromatsB.  All  these 
tribes  had  their  own  separate  rulers  and  were  in  the  opinion 
of  the  historian  distinct  from  the  Scythians,  though  in  some 
instances  resembling  them  in  their  manners,  and  occasionally 
presenting  a  similarity  of  language.  The  Tauri  also,  who 
inhabited  the  peninsula  that  derived  its  name  from  them, 
were  regarded  by  him  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Scythians.* 

The  first  of  these  surrounding  tribes  was  the  Agathyrsi :  a 
people  who  are  distinguished  by  Herodotus  as  the  most  refined 

*  The  limits  aud  poeition  of  this  |   some  portions  having  boen    formerlv 

covered  with  forests.  (Seo  RenneU^ 
Geo^apliy  of  Herodotus,  p.  63,  4to  ed.) 
Portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Borys- 
thenes, where  the  river  spreads  into  a 
variety  of  channels,  are  indeed,  even  at 
present,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  the 
same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  other 
rivers,  though  in  a  less  degree. 


tract  cannot  be  determined^  for  the 
reason  already  stated,  that  they  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  enig- 
matical rivers  Panticapes  and  Hypa- 
cyras.  Hut  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  adjoining  tlie  sea.  No  extensive 
forest  tract  e^ts  in  this  part  of  Russia 
at  the  present  day :  but  the  tradition  *  iv.  99. 

still  remained  in  the  last  century  of 
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among  them,  and  who  were  remarkable  also  for  the  abundance 
of  their  gold  ornaments.  They  may  be  considered  on  plau- 
sible, though  hardly  conclusive  grounds,  as  occupying  the 
region  now  called  Transylvania,  the  gold  mines  of  which  may 
probably  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  ages/  Next  to 
them  came  the  Neuri,  who  resembled  the  Scythians  in  man- 
ners :  but  were  said  to  have  the  }>eculiar  power  of  transforming 
themselves  for  a  few  days  every  year  into  wolves,*  This  story, 
of  which  Herodotus  frankly  expresses  his  disbelief,  is  curious 
as  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  superstition  of  the  '^  were-wolf," 
so  generally  prevalent  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodotus  that  the  Neuri, 
about  a  generation  before  the  expedition  of  Darius,  had  been 
compelled  to  quit  their  homes  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  serpents,  has  at  first  sight  a  very  fabulous  air ; 
but  is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable.  A  modem  traveller,^ 
who  visited  the  German  colonies  in  the  south  of  Bussia,  found 
them  still  full  of  recollections  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  cope,  when  they  first  settled  there  about  30  years 
before,  from  the  multitude  of  serpents  with  which  the  whole 
country  swarmed ;  and  which  only  gradually  gave  way  before 
the  increase  of  tillage  and  population.  The  Neuri  are  sup- 
posed by  Schafarik,  but  on  very  slender  grounds,  to  have  been 
a  Slavonian  tribe  :  they  apparently  occupied  the  country  near 
the  sources  of  the  Dniester,  the  modem  Volhynia. 

§  20.  Beyond  the  Neuri  were  the  Androphagi,  who,  as  their 
name  imports,  were  cannibals,  in  which  respect  they  stood  alone 
among  all  the  nations  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  their  manners  were  in  all  respects  the  most  rude 
and  savage  with  which  he  was  acquainted :  and  that  they  spoke 


>  In  other  respects  (says  Herodoltu,      question,  a  species  of  viper  (Colvber 


iy.  104)  their  customs  are  like  those  of 
the  Thracians.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  in  fact  a  race  of  Thra- 
eian  origin.  '  iv.  105. 


irabaiis),  are  said  to  grow  sometimes  to 
a  very  large  size.  But  some  of  the 
stories  related  to  Kohl  bear  the  stamp 
of  exaggeration,  and  remind  one  of 


J  Kohl,    Beiten   in    Sud-Rtudandy  |  similar  legends  in  the  early  ages  of 
vol.  ii.  pp.  153-156.     The  serpents  in  ;  Greece. 
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a  peculiar  language,  distinct  from  the  Scythian.^  All  these 
particulars  tend  to  support  the  conjecture  of  Neumann  that 
they  were  a  Finnish  race :  several  of  the  tribes  of  that  family 
being  known  to  have  retained  the  habit  of  cannibalism  even 
iji  the  middle  ages.*  They  were  separated  from  the  country 
of  the  Scythians  by  a  desert  tract  of  considerable  extent,  and 
seem  to  have  been  situated  nearly  due  north  of  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Borysthenes :  but  how  far  inland  we  have 
no  means  of  determining. 

Next  to  them — proceeding  still  from  west  to  east — came  the 
Melanchlaeni,  or  "Black-cloaks,"  of  whom  we  learn  nothing, 
except  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Scythians,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  other  customs,  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  black  dress,  from  which  they  derived  their  name.*  But 
though  their  manners  were  like  those  of  the  Scythians,  Hero- 
dotus expressly  tells  us  that  they  were  a  distinct  and  non- 
Scythian  race. 

§  21.  The  next  nation  to  the  MelanchlsBni  were  the  Budini, 
a  people  concerning  whom  we  have  more  interesting  informa- 
tion. They  were  (Herodotus  tells  us)  a  large  and  powerful 
nation,  and  were  all  of  them  distinguished  by  light  blue  eyes 
and  red  hair.'  They  were  nomads  like  their  neighbours  on 
both  sides,  but  their  country  was  no  longer  the  mere  open 


*  Herodot.  iv.  106.  ,  frequent    occurrence    (aee  Plui   Cat. 

*  Neumann,  Die  HeUenen  im  Sky-  \  Maj.  i.)>  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
thenlandey  p.  212.  ''ooerulei  oculi,  rutilss  comsa"  of  Taci- 

*  iv.  107.  The  Melanchlaeni  were  >  tus  in  speaking  of  the  Germans  (Ger- 
already  mentioned  by  Hecateeus.  They  mania).  But  it  by  no  means  iblluws 
ore  noticed  at  a  later  period  by  Dion  that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose  the 
Chrysoetomus  (Orat.  xxxvi.  p.  78)  who  Budini  to  be  of  Oermanie  race,  as  has 
says  that  the  Olbiopolites  had  derived  been  suggested  by  Mannert,  and  par- 
from  them  the  fashion  of  wearing  short  tially  adopted    by  Rawlinson.      The 


black  cloaks,  which  prevailed  among 
them  ia  his  day. 

^  Tiiere  appears  to  me  no  donbt  that 
this  is  the  sense  of  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. BovSiyot  9h  idyos  iht^  ^^7^  Ktd 
woWhy  y\auK6y  rt  »av  Urx^p^s  itrrt  Kcd 
irv^p6y  (iv.  108).     The  combination  of 


Kussians  are  spoken  of  by  an  Arabic 
author  as  having  "red  hair  and  blue 
eyes ;"  and  the  Thracians  are  also  de- 
scribed as  having  the  same  character- 
istic. According  to  Humboldt  {Asia 
Centralej  vol.  i.  p.  3y3),  tribes  with  red 
beards  and  blue  eyes  are  mentioned  in 


7rv^^6s  in  the  sense  of  **  red-haired "      the  Chinese  annals  as  living  in  the 
with  y\avK6s  or  y\avK6fifiaros  is  one  of      interior  of  Central  Asia  or  Mongolia. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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steppe  or  plain :  it  contained  extensive  forests,  as  well  as  lakes 
and  marshes  which  abounded  with  beavers  and  otters.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dwelt  a  tribe  called  the  Geloni,  who  were  often 
confounded  with  them,  so  that  the  name  of  Geloni  was  fre- 
quently applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  nation  of  th^ 
Budini® — but  incorrectly,  as  Herodotus  assures  us.  According 
to  him,  the  Geloni  differed  from  the  Budini  in  personal 
characters  and  in  language,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  life. 
They  were  not  nomads,  but  settled  agriculturists,  having 
gardens  or  orchards,  and  raising  com  for  their  own  consump- 
tion :  they  even  possessed  a  city  of  large  extent,  surrounded 
by  walls,  built  of  timber,  and  containing  houses  and  temples, 
also  of  wood.  These  temples,  according  to  the  informants  of 
Herodotus,  were  dedicated  to  Greek  divinities  and  adorned 
with  altars  and  statues  in  the  Greek  fashion.  In  fact,  he 
tells  us,  the  Geloni  were  originally  Greeks,  who  had  quitted 
the  trading-places  on  the  coast  and  settled  among  the  Budini ; 
and  their  language  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian.* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  credence  to  this  last  statement. 
It  would  be  an  unprecedented  thing  for  Greek  settlers  to  have 
established  themselves  at  such  a  distance  in  the  interior,  with- 
out keeping  up  any  communication  or  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen  on  the  Euxine ;  and  the  explanation  suggested 
by  Heeren  that  it  was  merely  a  Greek  factory  established  thus 
far  inland,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
Herodotus,  who  evidently  meant  to  describe  these  Geloni  as 
a  barbarian  tribe,  though  more  cultivated  and  civilized  than 
their  neighbours ;  and  retaining  traces  of  their  Greek  origin 
in  their  religion  and  language.  Very  little  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  former  ground  of  identification;  and  if  the 
Geloni  were  a  Slavonian  tribe  (as  has  been  suggested  with 
some  plausibility  by  Schafarik)^  there  would  really  be  sufficient 


*  Herodot.  iv.  109.    Both  names  are  •  iv.  108. 

found  in  the  later  geographers,  but  with  »  Schafarik,    Slavifche   AUerthUmer, 

DO  additional  particulars,  and  appa-  vol.  i.  pp.  184-190. 
rently  only  derived  from  Herodotus. 
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resemblance  between  the  deities  of  the  two  systems  to  lead 
readily  to  the  belief.  The  wooden  city,  with  its  walls  of  wood, 
resembles  very  much  the  accounts  we  find  of  the  old  Slavonian 
cities :  that  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  is  said  to  have  retained 
its  ancient  wooden  walls  and  towers  down  to  a  late  period.* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  within  the  province  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  we 
may  fix  with  reasonable  assurance  the  position  of  the  Geloni, 
and  the  surrounding  nomad  tribes  of  the  Budini.  This  is  an 
important  point  for  the  determination  of  the  geographical 
position  of  other  tribes,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

§  22.  East  of  the  Tanais,  but  south  of  the  Budini,  dwelt  the 
SauromatsB,  a  nomad  race  inhabiting  a  region  of  open  steppes, 
wholly  destitute  of  trees,  like  the  greater  part  of  Scythia 
proper.^  They  occupied  a  tract  fifteen  days'  journey  in  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tan^s  towards  the  north.  Most  modem 
writers  are  agreed  in  identifying  the  SauromataB  of  Herodotus 
with  the  Sarmatso  or  Sarmatians  of  later  authors,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  crossed  the  Tanais,  drove  out  the  Scythians 
from  the  steppes  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  ultimately  extended 
themselves  into  the  plains  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Slavs,  they  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  legend  related  by  Herodotus  which  ascribes  their 
origin  to  a  casual  mixture  of  certain  Scythians  with  a  body  of 
Amazons,*  is  doubtless  a  mere  myth,  invented  to  account  for 
the  masculine  and  warlike  habits  of  the  women  among  them : 
and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it,  as  evidence  of  any 
real  connection  of  race  between  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  his  statement  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  languages:*  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
Greek  traders  were  likely  to  be  able  to  judge,  and  is  certainly 
a  circumstance  of  importance  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
ethnographical  character  of  the  Scythians  themselves.* 


6 


*  Gobe],  Reise  im  Sud-Rusdand, 
cited  by  Neumann,  p.  91.  See  also 
Schafieiiik,  I.  e.  p.  191. 


»  Herodot  iv.  21. 

*  iv.  110-116. 

»  lb.  117.        •  See  Note  H,  p.  215. 
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Such  was,  according  to  Herodotns,  the  series  of  nations  or 
tribes  by  which  the  Scythians  were  immediately  surrounded. 
In  most  directions  these  tribes  formed  the  limit  of  his  know- 
ledge and  of  the  supposed  habitable  world.  We  hear  nothing 
of  any  people  beyond  the  Agathyrsi  to  the  west:  and  he 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Neuri 
was,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  uninhabited.  The  Androphagi 
were  themselves  separated  from  the  northern  limit  of  Scythia 
by  a  desert  tract  of  considerable  extent;  and  beyond  them 
again  was  an  absolute  desert,  where  no  people  were  known  to 
dwell.  North  of  the  Melanchlseni  again  nothing  was  known 
but  uninhabited  deserts.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  these 
directions  neither  the  Greek  traders  nor  their  Scythian  in- 
formants had  penetrated  any  farther.' 

§  23.  But  it  was  otherwise  towards  the  north-east.  Beyond  the 
Budini,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saratov,  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  there  was 
also  a  desert  tract,  but  only  of  seven  days'  journey  in  extent ; 
and  beyond  this,  in  a  somewhat  easterly  direction,  dwelt  the 
Thyssagetae,  a  numerous  and  peculiar  people."  They,  as  well 
as  the   Iurca>,*  who  were   contiguous  to  them  in   the  same 


^  iy.  17, 18,  20.  etymological  support  for  this  :  and  all 
*  (dvos  xoWhy  Ktd  tSioy.  Herodot.  iv.  such  inferences  from  mere  names,  the 
22.  Ho  doubtless  means  by  this  ex-  ,  original  forms  of  which  we  have  no 
pression  to  intimate  his  own  conviction  means  of  discovering,  appear  to  me  in 
that  the  Thvssagetffi  were  a  distinct  the  highest  degree  hazardous  and  un- 
people from  their  neighbours,  Scythians  ,  certain.  See  some  judicious  remarks 
and  others.  But  of  course  this  does  of  Niebuhr  {Researches,  p.  82).  Hum- 
not  exclude  the  probability  of  etlmo-  |  boldt,  however  {KotmoSj  vol.  ii.  p.  176), 
graphical  relations  between  them.  The  adopts  the  Grothic  hypothesis  with  re- 
name   has    been    regarded,    naturally  gard  to  the  Massagetie  without  hesi- 


enough,  as  indicating  a  connection  with 
the  Massaget®,  who  were  not  far  dis- 


tation. 
'  The  name  of  these  lurcss  has  been 


tant  towards  the  south-east;  and  both   1   transformed  by  Pliny  (vi.  7,  §  19)  and 


have  been  supposed  to  be  related  to 
the  GetiB  of  the  Greeks,  the  supposed 
ancestors  of  the  Goths  (Donaldson, 
VarronianiM,  p.  41, 2nd  edit.).  Professor 
Rawlinson  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assume 
boldly  that  the  Thyssagetae  were  the 
lesser  Goths  *'  as  distinguished  from 


Mela  (i.  c.  19,  §  116),  both  of  whom  are 
obviously  copying  Herodotus,  into 
Turcaj,  and  tiiey  have  in  consequence 
frequently  been  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Turks.  But  there  is  no 
reascm  to  suppose  the  name  of  Turks  to 
be  anything  like  so  ancient  as  this; 


the    Mas8a«<et89  or  **  neater  Goths "    >  and  the  comcidence  is  probably  mere 
(vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note).    But  there  is  no    |  accident,  having  apparently  originated 
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regions,  were  hunters,  and  subsisted  by  the  chase :  their  whole 
country  being  overspread  with  forests.  Beyond  them  again 
still  bearing  towards  the  east,  dwelt  a  Scythian  tribe,  who  were 
believed  to  have  formerly  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the 
Koyal  Scythians,  on  the  Euxine,  and  established  themselves 
in  these  remote  regions.  Thus  far,  we  are  told,  the  country 
was  level  and  fertile :  but  after  this  it  became  stony  and 
rugged.  After  traversing  a  considerable  extent  of  this  rugged 
tract  there  occurred  a  people  called  the  Argippaei,  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  who  resembled  the 
Scythians  in  dress,  but  spoke  a  peculiar  language.  They  had 
flat  noses  and  projecting  chins,  or  jaw-bones,  and  were  always 
bald  from  their  birth  upwards.^  Their  principal  subsistence 
was  derived  from  a  kind  of  fruit,  which  they  dried  in  solid 
masses,  after  straining  oflF  the  juice,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  milk.  This  is  precisely  the  same  process  used  by  the 
Calmucks  of  the  present  day  in  preparing  the  fruit  of  the  bird- 
cherry  (Prunus  Padus),  which  with  them  also  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet.  The  description  of  the  physical 
characters  of  the  Argippsei  also  resembles  that  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and  other  Mongolian  tribes,  as  these  would  present  themselves 
to  an  unscientific  observer.  The  baldness  indeed  is  not  really 
common  to  the  whole  race,  but  peculiar  to  the  sacerdotal  caste : 
and  must  have  been  erroneously  transferred  to  the  whole 
people.  It  was  doubtless  the  same  confusion  that  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  preserved  by  Herodotus  that  the  Argippsei  were 
a  sacred  race,  who  never  made  use  of  arms  and  had  no  occasion 
for  them,  as  no  one  ever  attacked  them  :  but  the  neighbouring 
tribes  referred  their  disputes  to  them  as  arbiters.' 

The  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Argippseans  were 
settled,  can  hardly  be  ajij  other  than  the  Ural  :^  and  if  we 


only  in  a  false  reading  of  Herodotus.  :  Minor.  But  the  similarity  of  name 
Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  tempt-  may  weU  be  in  this  case  also  merely 
ing  to  connect  the  name  of  the  lurcad  '   casual. 


with  that  of  the  Yuruks,  a  wandering 
race  of  herdsmen  akin  to  the  Turco- 


»  iv.  23.  «  Ibid. 

'  They  are  indeed  supposed  by  Hee- 


mans,  who  roam  over  the  plains  of  Asia  >   ren  (Asiaiie  Naiiom^  vol.  ii.  p.  272)  to 
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place  them  on  the  western  or  south-western  slopes  of  that  chain, 
there  will  remain  abundance  of  room  for  the  different  tribes 
enumerated  by  Herodotus  between  them  and  the  BudinL  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  assign  to  each  of  these  tribes  its  precise 
geographical  limits  or  position,  but  we  trace  distinctly,  as  we 
follow  the  course  indicated  by  HerodotU3,  the  transition  from 
the  open  steppes  to  the  forest-covered  regions, — which  were 
certainly  far  more  extensive  in  ancient  times  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day,* — and  from  thence  to  the  rugged  hilly  tract 
inmiediately  adjoining  the  mountains. 

§  24.  The  Argippaeans  were  the  last  nation  towards  the  north, 
with  which  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Euxine  or  their  Scythian 
neighbours,  had  any  direct  communication.  They  were  cut 
off  on  the  north  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  lofty  mountains  ; 
beyond  which  no  one  had  ever  penetrated  :  but  the  Argippaeans 
reported  them  to  be  inhabited  by  men  with  feet  like  goats ; — 
and  beyond  these  again  were  a  people  who  slept  for  six  months 
in  the  year.*^  In  these  traditions — naturally  treated  by  Hero- 
dotus himself  as  mere  fables — it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  a 
germ  of  truth.  The  one  is  no  more  than  a  natural  hyperbole 
to  express  the  habits  of  an  active  race  of  mountaineers ;  the 
other  is  obviously  founded  on  the  well-known  facts  of  the  pro- 
longed winter  night  of  the  Arctic  Regions  :^  though,  like  most 
similar  traditions,  it  was  exaggerated  far  beyond  the  truth. 


be  the  Altai,  and  the  same  view  is  I  true  that  the  chain  of  the  Ural  in 

adopted  by  Humboldt  (Asie  Centrales  \  reality  extends  from  8.  to  N.  and  not 

vol.   1.  pp.   389-407).      But,  notwith-  I  from  W.  to  E.  as  Herodotus  apparently 

standing    these    high    authorities,    it  j  conceived  the  mountains  in  question  to 

appears  to  me  far  more  probable  that  1  do,  but  there  are  few  points  upon  which 

the  Ural  Mountains  are  those  really  •  the  information  of  ancient  writers  was 

meant.     The  course  followed  by  Hero-  so  often  inaccurate  or  erroneous,  as  this 

dotus  is  clearly  towards  the  N.E.  (ac-  of  t^e  direction  of  mountain  ranges. 


cording  to  his  own  conception  it  was 
nearly  N.  but  verging  somewhat  to- 
wards the  E.),  and  this  direction  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  chain  of  the 
Ural.  These  mountains  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  in- 
formants of  Herodotus,  and  would  con- 
stitute a  natural  barrier  to  all  further 
communication  in  this  direction.    It  is 


See  this  point  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Neumann,  pp.  85-98. 

*  iv.  25. 

•  It  is,  however,  justly  observed  by  a 
recent  traveller  (cited  by  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son)  that  the  statement  as  reported  to 
Herodotus  was  not  that  there  was  a 
night  of  six  months*  duration,  which  of 
course  is  only  true  at  the  pole  itself. 
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But  while  the  country  north  of  the  Argippaeans  was  thus 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  tract  that 
lay  to  the  east  of  them.  Here  dwelt  the  Issedones,  a  people 
who  are  represented  as  just  and  humane  in  other  respects,  but 
having  the  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
fathers,  whose  skulls  they  afterwards  gilt  and  preserved  as 
objects  of  reverence.^  The  name  of  the  Issedones  was  certainly 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It 
was  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  as  well  as  by  Aristeas, 
who  professed  to  have  visited  them  himself.*  Whether  or  not 
this  was  true,  it  may  be  taken  as  showing  with  certainty  that 
they  were  already  known  to  the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine  in  his 
time.  They  are  placed  by  Herodotus,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
east  of  the  Argippsei:  in  another  passage  he  tells  us  that 
they  were  situated  "  opposite  to "  the  Massagetce,  whom  he 
regarded  as  occupying  an  extensive  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.®  The  Issedones  would  in  this  case  be  due  north 
of  them, — a  meaning  which  would  suit  very  well  with  the 
passage  in  question — and  may  be  placed  in  the  broad  steppes 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Ural  Mountains— now  inhabited  by 
the  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz. 

§  25.  The  regions  north  of  the  Issedones  were  equally  un- 
known with  those  to  the  north  of  the  Argippaeans.  But  it  was 
here  that  they  placed  the  fabulous  Arimaspians,  and  the  equally 
fabulous  Griffins.  Herodotus  is  distinct  in  his  assertion  that 
this  story  was  told  by  the  Issedones,  from  whom  the  Scythians 


but  that  the  inhabitantB  slept  for  that 
period,  which  may  be  understood  as 
arising  from  their  keeping  closely 
within  dciord  through  the  long  and 
dmary  winter  nightd. 

A  similar  tradition  as  to  the  "land 
of  darkness  "  in  the  far  north  was  cur- 
rent among  Orientd  nations  (see  a 
note  by  Sir  U.  Kawlinson  on  Herodotus, 
iv.  25),  and  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta, 
who  was  informed  that  it  was  distant 
forty  days*  journey  from  tlie  city  of  Bul- 
gar,  which  ho  visited.  (Travels  of  Ibn 
Batuftty  translated  by  Lee,  p.  78.) 


How  easily  such  a  statement  might 
arise  from  exaggeration  of  a  true  fact 
is  shown  by  Pliny  in  his  account  of 
Thule,  where,  after  stating  that  there 
was  no  night  there  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  no  day  at  the  winter 
solstice,  he  adds,  *'  Hoc  quidam  senis 
meusibus  continuis  fieri  arbitrantur" 
(iv.  c.  16.  §  104). 

'  iv.  26. 

•  iv.  13.    See  above,  Chap.  IV. 

•  i.  201.  The  conclusions  to  ,bo 
drawn  from  this  passage  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  chapter. 
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learnt  it,  and  that  it  passed  from  them  to  the  Greeks.^  If  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable that  the  fable  was  connected  with  the  fact  of  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
the  streams  of  which  may  have  been  worked  by  people  in  a 
very  primitive  state  of  civilization.'  Herodotus  himself,  while 
rejecting  as  altogether  fabulous  the  story  of  the  griffins  and 
the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  admits  as  a  certain  fact  that  by  far 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  came  from  the  north  of  Europe 
(under  which  appellation  he  includes  the  tracts  in  question), 
**  though  how  produced  (he  adds)  I  know  not."^  The  abun- 
dance of  gold  among  the  Scythians  on  the  Euxine,  and  its 
extensive  use  by  them,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  contents 
of  their  tombs,  which  have  been  opened  in  modem  times. 
Whatever  therefore  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fable, 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  gold  were  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Northern  Asia  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  is  one 
that  admits  of  no  doubt. 

To  this  fact  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  great  extension 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  in  this  direction. 
The  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  collected  by 
Herodotus  concerning  the  regions  which  lay  to  the  north-east 
of  Scythia,  as  compared  with  those  which  bounded  it  on  the 
north-west  and  north,  is  very  remarkable,  and  points,  as  was 
long  ago  remarked  by  Heeren,*  to  the  existence  of  a  well- 
established  caravan  route  in  that  direction.  But  the  commo- 
dities that  can  be  carried  long  distances  by  caravans  must 
necessarily  be  light,  and  readily  portable.  Gold  was  exactly 
a  production  of  this  kind,  adapted  for  ready  transport ;  and 
the  gold-bearing  regions  of  Northern  Asia  would  naturally 
exercise  a  strong  power  of  attraction  upon  the  Greek  settlers 
on  the  Euxine,  as  well   as  on  the  more  civilized   Scythian 


^  iv.  27.    He  adds  that  the  name  of  i  '  See  the  remarks  of  Humboldt  on 

Arimaspians  was  Scjthian  :  for  that  in   |  this  subject  (Atie  CentraU^  toI.  i.  pp. 

theSoythian  language  ""arima"  meant  ,  330-408).                  «  iii.  116. 

one,  and  **  spou,"  an  eye.                         j  *  Anatic  NatimUy  vol.  ii.  p  285. 
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tribes,  who  adjoined  that  sea.  The  only  other  production  of 
these  northern  regions  that  was  likely  to  be  sought  after  by 
visitors  from  the  south  was  their  furs,  which  would  be  an 
indispensable  article  to  the  Greek  colonists  in  Scy thia,  however 
little  they  were  used  to  require  them  at  home. 

§  26.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  how  little  such  sources  of 
information  as  were  open  to  Herodotus  could  be  relied  on  for 
correct  geographical  knowledge,  that,  while  he  obtained  these 
interesting  and  valuable  particulars  concerning  the  various 
nations  and  tribes  that  were  successively  met  with  in  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north-east,  no  mention  is  found  of  the 
great  river  Volga,  which  must  have  been  necessarily  crossed 
on  the  way,  and  which  was  in  fact  a  larger  stream  than  either 
the  Tanais  or  the  Borysthenes.  The  supposition  that  the 
Oarus,  mentioned  by  him  in  another  passage  among  the  rivers 
flowing  from  the  land  of  the  Thyssagetse,  was  really  the  Volga, 
would  not  mend  the  matter,  as  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
regarded  that  river  as  of  any  greater  importance  than  the 
other  streams  with  which  he  associated  it.* 

§  27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  which  Herodotus 
had  acquired  of  these  countries  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
the  inference,  even  if  he  possessed  no  specific  information  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  must  be  an  inland  sea,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  land.  This,  indeed,  results  of  neces- 
sity from  the  data  with  which  he  himself  furnishes  us.  For  he 
distinctly  places  the  Massagetae  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian  :  •  these  adjoined  the  Issedones  on  the  north,  and  the 
Issedones  again  were  connected  through  the  Argippsei  and  an 
unbroken  chain  of  nations  towards  the  west,  with  the  Budini 
and  the  Scythians.  But  apart  from  this  train  of  reasoning, 
it  is  probable  that  Herodotus  had  derived  from  some  other 


*  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
Volga  was  in  fact  confounded  with  the 
TanaiB :  the  two  streams  approach  near 
one  another  in  the  part  of  tneir  course 
where  they  would  naturally  be  crossed 
by  a  traveller  proceeding  through  the 


land  of  the  Budini,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed by  him  lo  be  only  two  branches 
of  one  great  stream.    But  in  any  case 
the  omission  is  a  remarkable  one. 
•  i.  201. 
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source  more  definite  information  concerning  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  he  not  only  states  distinctly/  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  a  separate 
sea,  not  communicating  with  any  other,  but  he  gives  an 
estimate  of  its  length  and  breadth,  which  implies  that  it  was 
habitually  navigated.®  In  this  respect  it  is  remarkable  that 
Herodotus  was  in  advance  of  almost  all  his  successors,  who, 
from  Eratosthenes  to  Pliny,  agreed  in  describing  the  Caspian 
as  an  inlet  from  the  outer  Ocean.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  correct  view  again  prevailing. 


Sect.  3. — Expedition  of  Dariua  into  Scythia. 

§  1.  The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  is  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  fact,  however  difiBcult 
it  may  be  to  admit  many  of  its  details  as  historically  accurate. 
But  we  have  here  only  to  consider  it  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view ;  and  in  this  respect  we  shall  find  that  the  narrative  of 
it,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  accords  extremely  well  with  the 
geographical  account  of  Scythia  and  the  adjoining  lands  given 
by  the  same  author.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  coincidence  that, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
still  hung  about  the  regions  in  question,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inference  that  the  two  have  been  adapted  to  each 
other.  Either  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  has  been  fitted 
into  the  geographical  views  obtained  from  other  sources,  or 
those  views  have  been  themselves  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  during  the  expedition.  The  latter  alternative 
is  that  adopted  by  Major  Rennell,  who  supposes  that  Hero- 


»  i.  203. 

•  HenxlohiB  gives  the  length  of  the 
Caspian  as  fifteen  days'  voyage  for  a 
rowing  vessel  (uptalrj  xp^w^4v(f^  lb.), 
and  the  greatest  oreadth  as  eight  days. 
These  proportions  are  very  nearly  cor- 
rect, and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kawlin&on 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
has  been  suggested  by  some  critics^  in- 
cluding Niebuhr)  tliat  he  misconceived 


the  position  of  the  Caspian,  and 
reckoned  its  greatest  length  from  E.  to 
W.  instetid  of  from  N.  to  S.  This  was 
certainly  done  by  later  gi  o«;rapher8,  but 
from  wliatevcr  source  Herodotus  de- 
rived his  information  concerning  this 
sea  he  certainly  appears  to  have  had  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  its  extent  and 
configuration  than  any  of  his  succetisors 
before  Ptolemy. 
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dotus  "  drew  his  materials  for  the  inland  part  of  the  geography 
[of  Scythia],  scanty  as  they  may  be,  from  the  history  of  this 
expedition."  *  But  the  historical  details  of  the  narrative  are 
such  as  in  themselves  to  present  insurmountable  difficulties 
to  our  receiving  it  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Persian  army ;  and  the  particulars  previously  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  diflTerent  nations  that  were  successively 
visited  by  the  invader,  resemble  much  more  the  impressions 
that  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  Scythians  themselves, 
than  such  as  would  be  derived  from  a  rapid  hostile  incursion, 
traversing  the  lands  in  a  hasty  manner,  and  almost  without 
seeing  an  enemy. 

§  2.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  briefly 
this.*  Darius  having  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Scythians  for  their  inroad  into  Media  (about  130  years  before), 
assembled  a  great  army,  amounting  to  700,000  men,  with 
which  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
advanced  through  the  land  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Getae  to 
the  Danube,  where  another  bridge  of  boats  had  been  already 
prepared  by  the  Ionian  and  other  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  fur- 
nished the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet.  From  thence  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  leaving  the  lonians  to  guard 
the  bridge,  and  thus,  in  case  of  necessity,  secure  his  retreat. 
But  they  were  only  ordered  to  remain  at  this  post  for  sixty 
days.  According  to  a  preconcerted  scheme,  the  Scythians 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  Persians,  but  con- 
tinually retreated  before  them,  laying  waste  the  country  as 
they  went,  and  directing  their  line  of  march  eastward  towards 
the  Tanais.  This  course  they  continued  till  they  came  to  that 
river,  which  they  crossed,  and  the  Persians  after  them,  still 
continuing  the  pursuit.  In  this  manner  both  armies  traversed 
the  land  of  the  Sauromatae,  and  entered  that  of  the  Budini. 
Here  the  Persians  found  the  wooden  fortress,  already  men- 
tioned, which  they  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  continued  to 
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pursue  the  Scythians  through  the  land  of  the  Budini  to  the 
confines  of  the  desert  beyond.  Here  Darius  at  length  made  a 
halt,  on  the  river  Oarus,  where  he  erected  eight  large  forts,  at 
an  interval  of  about  60  stadia  apart,  the  remains  of  which 
were  said  to  be  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.*  From 
hence  he  turned  westward,  and  having  fallen  in  with  other 
bodies  of  the  Scythians,  which  retreated  before  him  in  like 
manner,  was  thus  led  on,  first  into  the  land  of  the  Melanchlaeni, 
afterwards  into  that  of  the  Androphagi,  and  then  of  the  Neuri. 
The  Scythians  intentionally  led  the  Persians  by  this  great 
circuit  through  the  territories  of  those  diflTerent  nations, 
because  they  had  previously  refused  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Scythians  and  unite  in  repelling  the  Persian  arms. 
When  they  now  found  themselves  threatened  by  this  double 
invasion,  they  broke  up  in  terror  and  confusion,  and  fled  into 
the  deserts  towards  the  north.  The  Agathyrsi  alone  took  up 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  and,  posting  themselves  on  their 
frontier,  forbade  the  entrance  of  the  Scythians,  who  thereupon 
turned  aside  and  re-entered  their  own  land.  Various  attempts 
at  negotiation  now  took  place,  but  without  eflfect ;  and  at 
length  Darius,  finding  his  troops  continually  harassed  by  the 
Scythians,  without  any  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow,  determined  to  retreat  to  the  Danube,  which  he  re-crossed 
in  safety.  The  Sc3rthians  had  indeed  made  two  attempts  to 
persuade  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge ;  and  the  term  of 
sixty  days  had  already  expired,  but  the  Ionian  leaders  judged 
it  for  their  own  advantage  to  secure  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and 
consequently  maintained  the  bridge  in  such  a  state  that  it  was 
restored  without  diflBculty. 

§  3.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  difficulties  and 
objections  that  present  themselves  at  every  step,  if  we  attempt 
to  consider  this  relation  as  an  authentic  historical  narrative. 


•  iv.  124.  rS»v  tin  KaX  4s  4fi^  tA  ipti- 
iria  a&a  ^v.  Of  course  this  was  mere 
hearsay,  though  thu  expression  would 
certainly  lead  one  to  suppose  that  He- 
rodotus had  himself  seen  tnem.    If  any 


remains  of  earthworks  really  existed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oarus,  these  would  be 
naturally  connected  by  the  native  tra- 
dition with  the  name  of  Darius. 
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like  that  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  As  Mr.  Grote  remarks, 
Herodotus  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Tan^s  "  as  it  were  through  fairy  land,"  heedless 
of  the  distance,  of  the  great  intervening  rivers  (of  which  he 
himself  elsewhere  speaks  as  one  of  the  great  marvels  of 
Scythia),  and  of  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  supplies  for  a  vast 
army,  in  a  country  almost  devoid  of  natural  resources,  and  in 
which  whatever  was  to  be  found  had  been  studiously  destroyed.' 
The  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tank's  was,  according  to 
Herodotus's  own  conception,  forty  days'  journey  for  an  ordi- 
nary traveller ;  *  it  could  hardly,  therefore,  have  been  less  than 
sixty  days'  march  for  an  army ;  and  yet  Darius  is  represented 
as  traversing  the  whole  of  this  distance,  apparently  without  a 
halt,  and  without  a  mention  of  any  obstacle ;  then  proceeding 
through  the  country  of  the  Sauromatae  and  the  Budini  to  the 
river  Oarus;  halting  there  long  enough  to  erect  important 
works  of  fortification  (the  object  of  which  is  utterly  unintelli- 
gible), and  then  making  a  vast  circuit  through  the  nations  to 
the  north  of  the  Scythians,  till  he  returned  once  more  into 
their  country,  apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  point 
at  which  he  started.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Scythians  had 
led  him  this  wild-goose  chase  through  the  desert  regions  of 
the  north,  that  we  are  told  they  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Danube  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  lonians,  but  failed  in  the 
first  instance  because  the  appointed  sixty  days  had  not  yet  elapsed  ! 
But  such  a  march  as  he  is  represented  as  having  made  could 
hardly  have  been  accomplished,  even  supposing  it  feasible  at 
all,  in  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  five  months.* 


*  Groto'a  History  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.      tjike  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  and 


p.  35.5. 

*  He  computes  the  sea  front  of  Scy- 
thia from  the  Danube  to  the  Maeotis  at 
20  days*  journey  (iv.  101),  and  the  side 
perpendicular  to  it,  parallel  with  the 
Mieotis  (according  to  his  conception) 
was  of  equal  length.  Of  course  if  Darius 
marched  direct  to  the  Tanais  he  would 


thus  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  supposed 
distance  :  but  this  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  in  reality. 

*  This  is  IMajor  Rennell's  calculation 
(vol.  i.  p.  150),  who  therefore  assumes 
that  there  must  have  been  some  error* 
when  we  are  told  that  the  60  days 
had  not  elapsed.     But  the  question  of 
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Now  the  duration  of  the  expedition  is  precisely  the  point  upon 
which  Herodotus  was  most  likely  to  be  well  informed,  for  this 
was  the  circumstance  that  must  necessarily  impress  itself  the 
most  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  lonians  and  other  Greeks 
who  kept  watch  at  the  bridge.  His  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from  good 
information ;  while  that  of  the  operations  of  the  Persian  army 
could  only  be  derived  either  from  the  vague  reports  of  those 
who  returned  after  wandering  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
Scythia,  or  (more  probably)  from  the  exaggerated  accounts 
current  among  the  Scythians  themselves,  and  picked  up  from 
them  by  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine.  We  may  safely 
pronounce  that  narrative,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
to  be  impossible  and  unintelligible ;  *  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  geographical  account  of  the  regions  in  question,  which  is 
both  intelligible,  and  consistent  with  the  statements  he  has 
previously  made  concerning  the  order  and  relative  positions  of 
the  different  nations  through  whose  territories  Darius  was 
supposed  to  have  been  led. 


time  18  an  essential  element  in  the 
story,  as  told  by  Herodotus.  Mr. 
Rawlinson  indeed  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  118, 
note)  that  we  do  not  know  the  vfhoie 
time  employed  on  the  expedition.  But 
the  narrative  certainly  excludes  the 
suppofdtion  that  any  long  interval 
elapsed  between  the  first  visit  of  the 


Scythians  to  the  bridge  (when  the  60 
days  had  not  yet  elapsed)  and  the 
second;  and  the  whole  of  the  great 
circuitous  march,  by  which  Darius  re- 
turned into  Scytliia,  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  place  before  the 
firwt  message  was  sent. 
•  See  Note  I,  p.  217. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  161. 

THE  ACT^  OP  HERODOTUS. 

Wfi  have  unfortunately  no  English  word  which  conveys  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Greek  'Aicr^,  a  clear  comprehension  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  some 
others  in  the  Greek  geographers.  It  does  not  correspond  either  to 
a  mere  promontory  (though  used  as  such  in  poetical  Greek),  or  to  a 
peninsula  strictly  so  called,  but  is  something  intermediate  between 
the  two.  The  term  peninsula  is  indeed  at  the  present  day  often 
vaguely  applied  to  large  tracts  of  land  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  a  broad  belt,  not  a  mere  isthmus.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  &o. ;  and  as  thus 
employed,  the  word  approaches  closely  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
'Akt^.  But  the  latter  term  was  applied  also — and  perhaps  more 
properly — to  a  mere  advanced  tract  of  land,  projecting  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  wedge  from  the  mainland,  and  ending  in  a 
promontory.  The  two  most  characteristic  instances  of  this  meaning 
of  the  word  are  the  aicrrj  of  Attica — from  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  that  country  derived  its  name— and  the  Argolic  Act^,  the 
tract  of  land  projecting  between  the  Saronio  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
Argos,  and  including  the  cities  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Her- 
mione. 

On  a  large  scale  the  country  which  we  now  term  Asia  Minor 
answers  exactly  to  the  first  sense  of  the  term ;  more  especially  as 
Herodotus  supposed  the  neck  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  Asia  to 
be  much  narrower  tban  it  really  is.  Hence  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  this,  his  first  Act^.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  its  application  in  the  second  instance.  Herodotus, 
however,  appears  to  have  conceived  Arabia,  together  with  Syria 
and  Assyria,  as  forming  one  great  okttjj  of  which,  strange  as  it 
appears,  he  regarded  Egypt  and  Libya  (or  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa)  as  a  mere  appendage,  attached  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
This  is  much  as  if  the  whole  of  Greece  (including  Thessaly  and 
Epirus)  were  considered  as  one  great  Actd,  of  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  only  a  subordinate  part,  attached  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of 
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Corinth.  But  the  disproportionate  size  of  Africa,  even  according 
to  the  conception  of  Herodotns,  renders  snch  a  view  still  more 
extraordinary. 

NOTE  B,  p.  173. 

THE    CIMMERIANS. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  ethnographical  point  to  determine 
who  these  Cimmerians  were  ;  and  it  is  obviously  very  tempting  to 
identify  them  with  the  Cimbri  and  Kymry  that  appear  at  a  later 
period  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe.  But  such  inferences  from 
mere  resemblance  of  name  are  very  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  our 
materials  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  this  subject.  While  the  general  facts  of  the  Cim- 
merian invasion  of  Asia,  and  their  ultimate  expulsion  from  their 
abodes  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  may  be  regarded  as  well 
attested,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  details  furnished  by  Hero- 
dotus appear  in  several  respects  to  be  untnistworthy.  The  main 
body  of  the  Cimmerians,  according  to  his  account,  fleeing  from  the 
Scythians,  held  their  route  along  the  ecutem  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  sea,  a  rugged  and  difficult  tract, 
almost  impassable  for  an  army,  and  still  more  so  for  a  migratory 
tribe  like  that  of  the  Cimmerians.  The  pursuing  Scythians,  on  the 
contrary  (he  tells  us),  missed  their  way,  and  kept  the  Caucasus  on 
their  right  hand,  so  that  they  fell  into  Media,  and  thus  became  hy 
accident  the  destroyers  of  the  Median  monarchy.  Admitting  the 
destruction  of  the  Median  monarchy  by  a  Scythian  invasion  to  be 
historically  true,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  the  story  thus  told 
to  connect  it  with  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of  Lower  Asia,  though, 
as  Mr.  Grote  observes  (^History  of  Cheece^  vol.  iii.  p.  332),  it  is  not 
improbable  that  both  movements  were  connected  with  some  sudden 
development  of  the  Scythian  power  or  propulsion  by  other  tribes 
behind  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  existence  of  such  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment is  affirmed  in  all  the  traditions  connected  with  the  Cimmerian 
invasion.  Thus  Aristeas  of  Prooonnesus,  in  whose  time  (about 
B.C.  550)  there  were  Cimmerians  still  remaining  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,  stated  that  the  nations  of  the  interior  were  all  pressing 
upon  one  another,  each  urging  the  other  onwards  from  north  to 
south ;  the  Issedones  in  the  far  north  were  being  gradually  driven 
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out  by  the  Arimaspians,  and  in  oonseqnence  were  in  their  torn 
pressing  on  the  Scythians,  and  these  again  on  the  Cimmerians, 
who,  being  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  oould  not  transmit 
the  pressure  in  their  turn,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country 
(Herodot.  iv.  13). 

Herodotus  himself,  indeed,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  movement.  According  to  this,  the  first  shock  came, 
not  from  the  north,  but  from  the  east,  where  the  Massagetee,  an 
Asiatic  nomad  tribe,  pressed  so  severely  upon  the  Scythians, — 
who  at  that  time  dwelt  wholly  in  Asia, — that  the  latter  gave 
way  before  them,  and,  crossing  the  river  Arazes,  invaded  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  felt  themselves  nnable  to  resist  so 
formidable  a  host,  and  abandoned  their  country  without  a  contest 
(Id.  iv.  11). 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  movement,  the 
emigration  of  the  Cimmerians  appears  to  have  been  complete  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  no  longer  found  any  Cimmerians 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  though,  as  he  himself  points  ont, 
there  still  remained  manifest  traces  of  their  previous  occupation  of 
the  country  in  the  term  ''  Cimmerian,"  attached  by  tradition  to 
earthworks  and  other  relics  of  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  names 
of  localities,  especially  that  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  as  the 
strait  between  the  Crimea  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  was  uni- 
versally called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Thracian  strait  of  the 
same  name  (Id.  iv.  12). 


NOTE  C,  p.  177. 

THE  GREEK   STADIUM. 


As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  Greek  mode  of  computation  by  stadia  or  stades,  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  throughout  the  present  work 
I  shall  uniformly  assume  that  the  Greeks  employed  but  one  measure 
under  that  designation,  which  was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  hundred 
fathoms,  or  600  Greek  feet  (Herodotus,  ii.  149).  This  has  been 
proved,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  Col.  Leake  in  his  paper 
On  the  Stade  aa  a  Linear  Measure^  first  published  in  1839  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.,  and  republished  in 
his  treatise  On  some  diqmte(f  Questions  of  Ancient  Geography,  8vo. 

VOU  I.  P 
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Lond.  1857.''  But,  in  fact,  the  circninstance  that  neither  Strabo 
nor  any  other  ancient  geographer  adverts  to  the  existence  of  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other  than  the  ordinary 
Greek  stadium,  is  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  question.  The  incon- 
gruities and  iuaocuracies  of  different  ancient  writers  in  regard  to 
distances  have  led  many  modern  inquirers  to  the  idea  that  they 
must  have  employed  different  scales  of  measurement,  and  therefore 
stadia  of  different  lengths.  Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
writings  of  D*Anville  or  Gosselin  will  be  familiar  with  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulties  arising  from  this  source ;  aud  even  Major 
Bennell  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  an  itinerary  stade,  distinct  from  the  true 
one,^  rather  than  admit  the  fact,  confirmed  by  general  experieuce 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  distances  which  are  only 
estimated,  and  not  measured,  are  almost  always  overrated.  At  the 
present  day  the  controversy  may  be  considered  as  settled.  Dr. 
C.  Miiller,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Geographi  Grseci  Minores, 
takes  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  a  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet  is 
meant ;  and  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  in  his  most  recent  work 
{Histoire  de  la  Qeographie  et  dee  DScouvertes  C^Sographiques,  8vo, 
Paris,  1873),  admits  that  the  Olympic  stadium  of  600  feet  was  the 
only  one  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  therefore  always 
to  be  understood  when  distances  are  given  in  stadia. 

Another  source  of  error  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  by  the 
oonflicting  results  of  the  attempts  of  mathematical  geographers  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Eratosthenes  was  thus 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  degree  of  the  circumference  was  equal 
to  700  stades ;  while  Posidonius,  who  was  unfortunately  followed 
by  Ptolemy,  calculated  only  600  stades  to  the  degree.  But  here, 
as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  it  was  the  computation  of  the 
degree  that  was  erroneous,  not  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  scale  of  meai<urement.  A  stade  of  600  Greek  feet  was  in  reality 
ver}'  nearly  the  600th  part  of  a  degree  ;  ten  stades  are  consequently 
just  about  equal  to  a  nautical  or  geographical  mile  of  60  to  a  degree 


'  It  had  indeed  been  already  clearly  Stadium  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 

established  by  Ukert  (in  his  Geographie  Oreek  and  Homan  AniiquUiea,  p.  893. 

der  Cfriechttn  u»d  RSmer,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  '■       *  See  his  Disaertation  on  the  Itinerary 

51-72),  but  his  work  was  unknown  to  Stade  of  the  Greeks,  inserted  in  his  Geo- 

Leake.    A  good  summary  of  his  argu-  graphy  of  Herodotus,  Chap.  II. 

ments  will  be  fouud  in  the    article  , 
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— a  circumstance  that  materially  fiicilitates  the  reduction  of  the 
measures  given  by  ancient  geographers  into  such  as  are  familiar  to 
the  modem  reader. 


NOTE  D,  p.  183. 

NAVIGATION  OP  THE  BOBTSTHENES. 

This  statement  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Several  of 
the  editors  of  Herodotus  have  suggested  that  the  number  should  be 
fourteen^  and  this  is  strenuously  maintained  by  Neumann  {Die 
HeUenen  im  ShythenUxnde^  p.  205).  But  it  appears  to  me  certain  that 
Herodotus  torote  forty,  as,  independently  of  the  agreement  of  all 
existing  MSS.  of  our  author,  the  statement  is  repeated  by  Scymnus 
Chins  (v.  816),  as  well  as  by  Pomponius  Mela,  both  of  whom 
clearly  derived  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Herodotus.  We  are 
not  entitled  to  alter  the  reading  of  an  ancient  author  merely  because 
it  apparently  involves  an  error  in  fact.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
assume  that  fourteen  days  would  be  a  more  correct  statement. 
Herodotus  is  clearly  speaking  of  the  voyage  up  the  stream  (/xcypi 
fjitv  vuv  Fcppov  x<<>pov  is  Toy  T€<r<r^>aicovTa  '^fjL€p€<av  irXooi  Jot^  yivtoa-KcroA 
p€iov  airo  fiopita  &v€fjLovj  iv.  53),  and  the  duration  of  this  we  have  no 
means  of  measuring ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  its 
taking  double  the  time,  allowing  for  the  windings  of  the  river,  that 
would  be  occupied  by  a  direct  journey  to  the  same  point  by  land. 
There  is  therefore  no  real  discrepancy,  as  has  been  assumed, 
between  this  statement  and  the  assertion  that  the  Scythian  terri- 
tory extended  inland  only  twenty  days'  journey. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the 
text,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  is  obstructed,  at  a  distance 
of  about  260  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  a  succession  of  cataracts  or 
rapids,  '*  which  limit  the  passage  to  the  time  of  high  water  during 
the  spring,  and  even  then  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  only 
of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  duration  "  (Clarke's  Travels^  vol.  ii.. 
Appendix,  p.  465,  8vo.  ed.).  As,  however,  the  river  is  ascended 
by  barges  in  the  spring  through  its  whole  course,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  Scythians  may  have  had  a  knowledge  of  it  above 
the  cataracts,  whatever  may  have  been  the  difficulty  of  its  navi- 
gation. 

It  is  curious — and  inexplicable — that  Strabo  (vii.  c.  3,  §  17, 
p.  306)  speaks  of  the  Borysthenes  as  navigable  only  for  600  stadia 

p  2 
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from  its  mouth,  though  below  the  cataracts  there  can  never  have 
been  any  obstacle  to  the  navigation,  which  is  indeed  particularly 
easy.     (See  Clarke's  Travels,  I.e.) 


NOTE  E,  p.  186. 

RIVERS    OP   SCYTHIA. 


Professor  Rawlinson  justly  observes  that  "  there  is  the  utmost 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  idl  identifications  east  of  the  isthmus  of 
Perekop,"  the  Tanais  alone  forming  the  exception.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  accept  the  statements  of  Herodotus  as  they  stand, 
and  even  the  favourite  resource  of  modem  commentators — to 
suppose  that  great  physical  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  in  question — will  do  little  to  remove  the  difficulty.  The 
main  point  of  all  is  the  Gerrhus,  which  is  clearly  described  as 
branching  off  from  the  Borysthenes,  at  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
which  waii  the  farthest  point  of  that  river  that  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  (iv.  56).  An  ancient  geographer  would  see  no  impro- 
bability in  this,  as  such  bifurcations  were  supposed  to  exist  in 
other  cases,  as  that  of  the  Ister,  which  was  believed  by  geographers 
much  more  advanced  than  Herodotus  to  send  off  an  arm  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  while  the  main  stream  flowed  into  the 
Euxine.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  such  case  known  in  physical 
geography. 

The  supposition  of  Professor  Maiden  (cited  by  Sir  B.  Murchison, 
BuBsia  and  the  Ural  Mouniaifu,  vol.  i.  p.  574)  that  the  Borysthenes 
may  have  originally  formed  a  delta,  and  reached  the  sea  by  two 
separate  mouths,  is  not  destitute  of  plausibility ;  but  it  would  offer 
a  very  inadequate  solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  the  formation  of 
such  a  delta  is  only  possible  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  or  where  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ganges) 
it  flows  for  a  long  distance  through  marshy  and  alluvial  lands. 
But  the  region  where  Herodotus  places  the  river  in  question  is  the 
steppe  country,  which  is  throughout  considerably  elevated  above 
the  beds  of  the  streams  that  traverse  it  The  formation  of  a 
gigantic  delta  in  such  a  country  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be 
physically  impossible.  And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
distance  assigned  by  Herodotus  from  Gerrhus  to  the  sea  (see  Note 
D),  the  bifurcation  must  have  taken  place,  according  to  his  view. 
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a  long  way  up  the  course  of  the  Buiysthenes,  as  he  supposes  the  two 
rivers  Pauticapes  and  Hypacyris,  both  of  them  oouKiderable  streams 
(irorafiol  ovyofiatrroij  c.  47  and  58),  and  taking  their  rise  in  two 
separate  lakes,  to  have  their  sources  and  their  whole  course  between 
the  other  two  rivers,  or  rather  arms  of  the  same  river !  And  he 
tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  country  of  the  agricultural  Scythians 
(the  Georgi),  which  was  situated  between  the  Panticapes  and  the 
Borystbenes,  was  three  days*  journey  in  width,  and  extended  up 
the  Borysthenes  for  eleven  days'  voyage  (iv.  18),  while  that  of  the 
nomad  Scythians  extended  fourteen  days'  journey  between  the 
Panticapes  and  the  Gerrhus  (lb.  19). 

Even  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  or  reconcile  these 
strange  statements  concerning  the  course  and  connection  of  the 
three  rivers,  the  difficulty  remains  that  nothing  corresponding  to 
tbem  can  be  found  between  the  prescribed  limits.  No  streams 
of  any  considerable  importance  are  found  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don  (except  the  Donetz,  a  tributary  of  the  latter)  ;  and  those 
which  exist  all  flow  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  not  into  the  Euxine. 

Nor  do  the  statements  of  later  writers  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject  Both  Pliny  and  Mela  mention  the  naine  of  the  Panticapes, 
but  their  accounts  of  these  Scythian  rivers  are  a  mass  of  confusion, 
and  Dionysius,  who  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  Ehipaean 
Mountains  {Feriegcsis^  v.  315),  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
Herodotus. 


NOTE  F,  p.  187. 

THE  RIVER  OARUS. 


The  identification  of  the  Oarus  of  Herodotus  with  the  Volga  was 
adopted  by  Major  Bennell  (Oeogr.  of  Herodotus^  p.  90,  4to.  ed.), 
and  has  been  accepted  by  most  recent  commentators.  But  it 
certainly  rests  on  no  adequate  authority.  If,  indeed,  the  details  of 
the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  could  be  regarded  as 
trustworthy,  the  supposition  that  the  river  Oarus,  which  was  the 
limit  of  his  progress  towards  the  east,  was  the  same  with  the  Volga, 
would  not  be  devoid  of  plausibility ;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
those  details  are  so  clearly  unworthy  of  credit,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  this  argument,  and  there  is  really  no  other. 
The  supposed  resemblance  of  the  name  Oarus  to  the  Rha  of  Ptolemy, 
which  is  certainly  the  Volga,  is  so  slight  as  to  have  no  weight  at 
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all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage  under  diitonssion  in  the 
text  he  enumerates  the  rivers  in  an  order  which  would  seem  to  place 
the  Oams  to  the  west  of  the  Tanais ;  while  in  the  account  of  the 
expedition  he  clearly  represents  Darius  as  crosnng  the  Tanais,  and 
advancing  eastvxurd  to  the  Oams.  But  he  there  does  not  mention 
the  Ljcus  at  all,  though  on  this  supposition  Darius  must  have 
crossed  it  before  coming  to  the  Tanais,  and  we  should  thus  have  a 
fourth  river  to  account  for  between  the  TansJs  and  the  Borysthenes, 
without  anything  really  corresponding  to  it. 

This  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  rivers  would  tend  to  show  that 
Herodotus  derived  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Darius  from  a 
different  quarter  from  that  which  fhruished  him  with  the  account 
previously  given  of  Scythia  and  the  adjoining  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  close  agreement  already  pointed  out  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  surrounding  nations. 


NOTE  G,  p.  190. 

LIMITS  OF  SCYTHIA. 


The  limits  here  assigned  are  materially  less  than  those  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  who  appears  to  me  to  extend  the  Scythia  of 
Herodotus  much  too  far  to  the  north.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  led  to  this  conclusion  by  assuming  that  it  comprised  the  *'  two 
great  basins  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,"  as  well  as  the  '*  two  minor 
basins*'  of  the  Dniester  and  Boug  {Herodoiue^  vol.  iii.  p.  210).  But 
we  know  from  Herodotus  himself  that  both  the  two  great  rivers  had 
their  sources  far  beyond  the  Scythian  territory ;  the  one  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  ThyssagetsB,  separated  by  a  broad  desert  from  that 
of  the  Budini,  who  themselves  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Scythia 
proper ;  while  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  were  unknown  to 
him ;  but  they  were  clearly  situated  beyond  the  farthest  limits 
of  Scythia,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  considered  himself  as  well 
acquainted. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Neumann,  whose  general  views  on  the 
subject  appear  to  me  to  be  sound  and  judicious,  carries  them,  I 
think,  to  an  extreme,  and  is  disposed  to  restrict  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  within  narrower  limits  than  is  reasonable  or  necessary. 
Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  his  statement  of  their  extending 
4000  stadia,  or  20  days'  journey,  inland,  it  is  certain  that  he 
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regarded  the  Scythians  as  extending  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Tyras,  as  well  as  up  the  Boiysthenes 
as  far  as  Gerrhus.  The  hypothesis  of  M.  Neumann,  who  would 
bring  down  Gerrhus  below  the  cataracts  of  the  BoryHthenes,  within 
a  few  days'  journey  of  the  sea,  appears  to  me  utterly  at  vananoe 
with  the  conception  of  Herodotus,  who  distinctly  tells  us  (iv.  71) 
that  the  Gerrhi  were  the  remotest  tribe  that  was  subject,  to  the 
royal  Scythians. 


NOTE  H,  p.  195. 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS  OP  THE   SCYTHIANS  OP 

HERODOTUS. 

There  are  few  questions  in  ethnography  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  more  discussion  and  controversy  in  modem  times  than 
the  origin  and  ethnical  affinities  of  the  people  described  by  Hero- 
dotus under  the  name  of  Scythians.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
they  were  a  Mongolian  race,  like  the  Kalmucks  in  modem  days ; 
and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  Niebuhr  {Kleine  Schriften^ 
p.  862;  Vorirdge  uher  alte  Geschichte^  vol.  i.  p.  179) ;  by  Schafarik 
{Slavische  AlterthUmer,  vol.  i.  p.  279),  and  by  Neumann  {Die  Hellenen 
im  Skythenlande,  pp.  198,  199) ;  as  well  as  by  our  own  historians, 
Thirlwall  and  Grote.  On  the  other  hand,  several  eminent  philo- 
logers  have  contended  that  they  were  a  people  of  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  race.  Dr.  Donaldson  (Varronianus^  2nd  edit.  pp.  40-45) 
attempts  to  prove- that  they  were  a  Slavonian  race,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Sauromatas;  and  Jacob  Grimm  {Gesch.  der  DetUschen 
Sprache,  vol.  i.  p.  219)  maintains  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
assign  them  to  the  Indo-European  family,  without  venturing 
to  determine  the  particular  branch  to  which  they  belong.  The 
same  hypothesis  is  adopted  by  Alexander  Humboldt  {KastnoSj  vol.  i. 
p.  491);  Professor  Kawlinson  (HerodotuSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  192-205); 
and  by  Zeuss  {Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachharstdmme,  pp.  28.7-299). 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  possess  the  means  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  On  the  one  hand  the 
elaborate  account  of  the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious rites,  of  the  Scythians,  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
presents  so  many  points  in  common  with  those  of  existing  Mon- 
golian races,  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  decisive  of  the 
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subject :  and  tho  description  of  their  physical  characters  by  Hippo- 
crates, who  wrote  but  little  after  Herodotus,  and  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  same  people  (De  Aere^  Aqwi,  ei  Locis,  c.  6,  p.  558), 
tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  so  strong  a  general  resemblance  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  all 
the  nomad  races  that  have  inhabited  in  successive  ages  the  vast 
plains 'of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  as  to  detract  materially  from 
the  force  of  this  argument.  (See  the  judicious  remarks  on  this 
subject  of  Humboldt,  Kotmos,  vol.  i.  p.  492.)  On  the  other  hand 
the  linguistic  grounds,  which  are  principally  appealed  to  by  the 
advocates  of  the  other  theory,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  con- 
viction to  a  mind  not  predisposed  in  their  favour.  The  few  words 
of  the  Scythian  language  quoted  by  Herodotas — who  was  himself 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it — would  naturally  be  liable  to  much 
distortion,  and  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  their  proper  names, 
which  we  possess  only  in  the  form  into  which  they  were  altered 
by  the  Greeks.  Philological  conclusions  based  upon  such  slender 
materials  are  very  iar  from  possessing  the  conclusive  authority 
which  they  justly  claim  when  they  rest  upon  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  langaage. 

The  Scythians  appear  to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  r^ons 
north  of  the  Euxine  for  some  centuries  after  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
but  they  gradually  gave  way  before  the  advancing  tide  of  the 
Sarmatian  or  Slavonian  races  from  the  east  Whether  they  were 
driven  westward,  or  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  successive 
waves  of  nomad  population  that  swept  over  their  country,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining ;  but  at  a  later  period  they  disappear 
both  from  history  and  geography,  and  Pliny's  statement  that  in 
his  time  the  (European)  Scythians  had  become  merged  in  the 
Sarmatians  and  Germans  is  probably  well  founded.  (Scytharum 
nomen  usquequaque  transiit  in  Sarmatas  atque  Germanos,  H.N.  iv. 
12,  §  81.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Alani,  who  were  found  in  the  fourth 
century  after  the  Christian  era  in  possession  of  the  same  tract,  and 
whose  manners,  as  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxxi.  2), 
present  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 
disappear  in  like  manner  from  history,  and  their  ethnical  relations 
are  almost  equally  uncertain. 
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NOTE  I,  p.  206. 

EXPEDITION   OP   DARIUS. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
354—360),  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  xiv.  pp. 
200-202),  of  Niebuhr  {Vortrdge  uber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  pp.  189- 
192),  and,  though  in  a  modified  form,  of  Heeren  also  (Asiatic 
NcUiana,  vol.  ii.  p.  255).  M.  Duncker  also,  in  his  recent  'work 
(Gesch.  des  AlterthumSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  855>872),  after  subjecting  the 
whole  narrative  to  an  elaborate  discussion,  rejects  it  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit.  Mr.  Bawlinson  has  endeavoured,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  little  success,  to  combat  their  arguments  and 
diminish  the  improbabilities  of  the  case.  See  his  note  on  the 
subject  in  his  Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 5. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  story,  it  may  be  re* 
marked  that  Ctesias,  writing  obviously  from  different  materials, 
says  simply  that  Darius  marched  for  fifteen  days  into  the  Scytiiian 
territory,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Danube,  which  he  recrossed, 
with  the  loss  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  army  (Ctesias,  Persica,  c.  17). 
Strabo*s  account  is  that  the  Persian  army  never  even  reached  the 
Dniester,  but  suffered  heavy  loss  from  want  of  water  in  the  desert 
between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  and  that  Darius,  discovering 
his  error,  returned  to  the  Danube  (Strab.  vii.  3,  p.  305).  This  is 
treated  by  Niebuhr  (Kldne  Schriflen,  p.  372)  as  a  mere  suggestion, 
suited  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  but  on  whatever  authority 
it  may  rest,  it  at  least  shows  that  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  did 
not  obtain  credence  in  ancient  times,  any  more  than  with  modem 
critics. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  various  theories 
of  modem  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  away  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  while  admitting  its  untenable  character  as 
it  stands.  To  all  such  attempts  we  may  reply  in  the  words  of 
Niebuhr :  ^'  As  Herodotus  tells  us  what  is  impossible,  we  know 
nothing  at  all  historically  respecting  the  expedition." 
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Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  the  extent  and  limits  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  portion  of  that  vast 
continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted  did  not  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  But  within  these  limits  his  information, 
though  of  course  very  imperfect,  was  more  definite,  and  on  the 
whole  more  accurate,  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
reason  is  obvious  enough.  The  fact  is  that  his  knowledge  of 
Asia  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Persian  Empire, 
which,  as  it  then  existed,  comprised  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Arabian  peninsula)  from  the  Ery- 
thrsean  Sea  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine  to  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.  Within  these  limits  he  possessed  definite,  and  as 
he  himself  considered,  trustworthy,  information,  as  to  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  this  vast  empire  was  divided,  and  the  various 
tribes  and  populations  by  which  they  were  inhabited.  Beyond 
them  he  had  nothing  but  the  vaguest  hearsay  accounts. 

§  2.  Of  the  great  peninsula  of  Arabia,  which  remained  always 
independent  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  he  knew  only  in  a  vague 
and  general  manner  that  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  stretched 
farther  to  the  south  than  any  other  part  of  Asia.  As  it  is  clear 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  habitually  navigated  in  his  time,  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  he 
must  have  thus  obtained  a  notion  of  the  length  of  Arabia  on 
that  side ;  but  he  appears  to  have  considered  it  as  extending 
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much  farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb ;  as  he  distinctly  terms  it  the  most  southerly  of  all 
inhabited  c<^;untries,*  not  excepting  Ethiopia,  which  according 
to  his  idea  trended  away  at  once  towards  the  west,  from  the 
point  where  it  most  nearly  approached  to  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  applied  the  name  of 
Arabia  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Bed  Sea,  as 
well  as  the  east  coast ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  doubted  which 
of  these  portions  he  regarded  as  extending  farthest  to  the 
south.  But  we  must  not  hastily  assume  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  much  greater  extension  of  the  African  coast  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  spices  of  Arabia  were  already  celebrated,  and  fabu- 
lous tales  were  current  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  concerning 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  natives  in  gathering  them.' 
The  trade  in  these  articles  was  almost  certainly  at  this  period 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  would  readily 
circulate  such  stories  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  price  of  their 
commodities.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  among  the  spices  of 
Arabia  Herodotus  enumerates  not  only  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
which  are  really  produced  in  that  country,  but  cinnamon  and 
cassia  also,  which  are  at  the  present  day  not  found  nearer  than 
Ceylon  and  the  coasts  of  Malabar;  but  according  to  the 
uniform  testimony  of  ancient  authors  were  the  production  of 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  A&ica,  opposite  to  Arabia,  to  which 
they  in  consequence  gave  the  name  of  "  the  Cinnamon  region," 
or  "Eegio  Cinnamomifera."' 

§  3.  Herodotus  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  as 
situated  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  extending  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (or  what  we  now  term  the  Bed  Sea)  as  far  as 


*  Herodot.  iii  107.  He  is  here  dis- 
tinctly speaking  of  the  whole  inhabited 
world  (rris  oiKtvfi4vris) ;  and  places  the 
Indians  in  the  farthest  east :  the  Ara- 
bians to  the  south :  and  the  Ethiopians 
to  the  west^  or  rather  perhaps  south- 
west ;  for  this  appears  to  be  the  sense 
in  which  he  uses  the  phrase  ivoicKiyo' 
fi4rris  nMcrafifiphis  iraf4«cci  irf>^5  96vorra 


IjXioy,  0.  114. 

*  Herodot  iii.  107-112. 

*  This  district  would  be  probably  in- 
cluded by  Herodotus  in  Arabia,  accord- 
ing to  his  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but 
at  aU  events  its  productions  would  be 
imported  through  Arabia,  and  therefore 
naturally  regarded  by  him  as  the  growth 
of  that  country. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  continuity  of  the  ocean  around  the 
southern  shores  of  Asia  he  considered  to  be  established  by  the 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  who,  by  order  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  had  descended  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  from  thence 
sailed  round  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  GuK.*  But  he  appears 
to  have  possessed  no  detailed  information  concerning  this 
voyage,  to  which  he  distinctly  attributes  the  discovery  of  these 
parts  of  Asia.  And  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  his  knowledge,  that  he  would  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  a  deep  inlet  running  far 
inland  on  the  east  of  Arabia,  as  the  Arabian  Gulf  did  on  the 
west.  No  indication  at  least  of  this  remarkable  feature  in  the 
geography  of  Western  Asia  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  his 
work ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  falling 
into  the  Erythraean  Sea^  without  distinguishing  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  the  open  ocean.  The  name  of  Erythraean,  or  Red, 
Sea,  is  applied  by  him  to  the  whole  of  this  sea  from  India  to 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  the  long,  narrow  gulf,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Red  Sea  is  now  exclusively  appropriated, 
being  uniformly  termed  by  him  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  distinctly 
described  as  an  inlet  extending  into  the  land  of  the  Arabians 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea.*  He  describes  it  as  in  length  a 
voyage  of  forty  days  from  the  inmost  recess  (where  Suez  now 
stands)  to  the  open  sea,  for  a  vessel  using  oars  only  ;  while  it 
was  so  narrow  that  it  could  be  crossed  in  its  widest  part  in  half 
a  day.  This  is  an  obvious  exaggeration,  and  is  only  applicable 
to  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up  to  Suez,  but  such 
a  transference  to  the  whole,  of  what  is  really  true  of  a  part  only, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  errors  in  all  popular  descriptions, 
whether  geographical,  or  of  other  kinds. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  clue  to  the  actual  distance,  which 
Herodotus  meant  to  designate  by  a  day's  voyage  of  a  rowing- 
vessel  f  the  real  length  of  the  Red  Sea  (from  Suez  to  the 


•  Herodot.  iv.  44.  *  ii.  II. 

*  The  only  other  occasion  on  which 
he  makes  use  of  the  same  phrase  is  in 


regard  to  the  CitHpian,  which  he  tells 
us  was,  in  length,  fifteen  day  a'  voyage  for 
a  rowing-vessel,  and  eight  days  in  its 
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island  of  Perim)  is  about  1400  English,  or  rather  more  than 
1200  geographical  miles  :  if  we  suppose  this  divided  into  forty 
days'  voyages,  it  would  give  somewhat  more  than  30  geo- 
graphical miles  per  day,  a  distance  not  unlikely  to  be  a  fair 
average  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  that  the  voyage  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  where  it  expands  into  the  open  sea,  was 
one  not  unfrequently  made  in  his  time,  and  hence  its  dura- 
tion was  probably  well  known.  On  another  point  also  we  find 
him  possessed  of  correct  information  ;  namely,  the  occurrence 
of  regular  tides  in  the  Arabian  Gulf;'  a  phenomenon  which 
always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was 
unfamiliar,  from  their  absence  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  he  had  obtained,  probably  from  Egyptian 
informants,  accurate  general  notions  concerning  the  Red  Sea, 
but  of  the  open  ocean  beyond,  to  which  he  applies  the  name 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  nothing  but 
the  vaguest  idea  ;  though  he  was  clearly  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  great  southern  ocean,  and  tells  us  distinctly  that  it  was 
continuous  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  with  which  that  familiar  to  the  Greeks  was  also  con- 
nected.® 

§  4.  Of  the  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire 
towards  the  north,  the  information  possessed  by  the  historian 
was  likewise  of  a  very  imperfect  character.     The  nature  of 


greatest  breadth  (L  203).  But  his  in- 
formation in  thid  case  was  likely  to  be 
far  more  vague  and  inaccurate  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Caspian 
was  little  likely  to  be  navigated  in  his 
day ;  and  the  p  tssage  therefore  furnishes 
us  with  no  trustworthy  base  of  com- 
parison. The  Caspian  u  in  fact  not  less 
than  750  miles  in  length,  and  430  in  its 
greatest  breadth;  but  Herodotus  had 
doubtless  no  idea  of  its  real  dimensions. 

'  Herodot  ii.  11. 

•  rV  fik^  7op  "EXXijkcj    yeuniWoirrcu 


Ttryx^*'  ^ovffa,     i.  102. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only 
passage  in  Herodotus  where  the  name 
of  the  Atlantic  for  tiie  western  sea  is 
found ;  but  it  is  clear,  firom  the  inci- 
dental way  in  which  it  is  here  intro- 
duced, that  it  was  one  weU  known  in 
his  day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
notice  the  want  uf  any  distinctive  name 
by  which  to  designate  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  "  the  sea  Vhich  was  navigated 
by  the  Greeks.**  The  same  want  will 
be  found  in  the  geographers  of  a  much 
later  period. 
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those  vast  countries  that  are  commonly  comprehended  under 
the  popular  appellation  of  Tartary — ^their  physical  peculiarities, 
and  the  nomad  habits  and  shifting  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, resulting  from  those  peculiarities,  have  in  all  ages  ren- 
dered them  difiScult  of  access  to  strangers,  and  have  thrown  a 
haze  of  uncertainty  around  their  geography  that  has  not  been 
cleared  up  until  quite  recently.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the 
publication  of  Humboldt's  great  work  on  Central  Asia  that  the 
physical  geography  of  those  regions  can  be  considered  as 
having  been  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  to  find  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  great 
misconceptions  existed  with  regard  to  it.  In  one  respect 
indeed  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he  was  in  advance  of  all 
succeeding  geographers  for  a  period  of  some  centuries — that 
he  knew  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  a  distinct  basin  of  water, 
having  no  connection  with  any  other  sea,  but  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  nomad  nations,  with  whose  names  and  relative  posi- 
tions he  was,  in  a  general  way,  acquainted.  He  had  also  a 
correct  general  idea  of  the  Caucasus,  which  in  his  day  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Persian  Empire,*  and  which  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  greatest  and  most  lofty  of  all  moun- 
tain ranges  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,*  and  he  notices 
the  fact  of  its  containing  a  population  consisting  of  many 
different  tribes  and  races  of  men.  He  justly  contrasts  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  region  west  of  the  Caspian  with 
the  boundless  plains  that  formed  its  eastern  shores.  But  with 
the  real  geography  of  the  vast  tracts  to  the  east  of  that  sea  he 
was  almost  wholly  unacquainted ;  the  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion that  he  had  obtained  concerning  them  having  led  him 
into  errors  of  the  grossest  kind. 

§  5.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had  heard  vaguely  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  that  part  of  Asia,  which  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Persian  Empire,  beyond  which  dwelt 


*  Horodoi  iii.  97.  1  obpdvy  Ktd  irX^0c7  iiiyiarov  koX  fA§yd0§X 

'  i.  203.     6  KauKoaos  waportlptit  4ify  \  ^nii\6raToy, 
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a  nomad  people  called  the  Massagetae,  whom  Cyrus  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  subjection,  and  who  had  con- 
tinued ever  after  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Great  King.  This 
river  was  called,  either  by  his  Greek  informants  or  by  the 
Persians  themselves,  the  Araxes.  Herodotus,  who  had  already 
heard  of  a  river  of  that  name  which  rose  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Matieni,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  flowed  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  seems  (not  unnaturally)  to  have  confounded  the 
two  and  thus  involved  himself  in  inextricable  confusion. 

Thus  he  describes  the  Araxes,  which  was  crossed  by  Cyrus 
in  his  war  against  the  Massageta),  as  a  river,  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  the  Danube  in  magnitude,  and  containing  numerous 
islands,  some  of  them  as  large  as  Lesbos.  It  flowed  through 
the  broad  plains,  which  extended  to  an  unlimited  distance  on 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.*  All  these  particulars  would  suit 
tolerably  well  (allowing  for  some  exaggeration)  with  the 
laxartes,^  which  was  in  all  probability  the  stream  really  meant 
by  the  persons  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his  information. 
But  the  historian  confused  them  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
triie  Araxes,  which  he  correctly  describes  as  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Matieni,  and  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea.^ 
This  stream  moreover  really  flowed  from  west  to  east,  and  he 
was  thus  led  to  regard  the  eastern  Araxes  also  as  following  the 
same  direction,  and  as  flowing /ro;/i  the  Caspian  ISea  instead  of 


•  Herodot.  i.  202,  204. 

'  The  reasond  for  preferring  the 
lazartes  to  the  Oxus,  which  u  the  more 
importaut  etream  of  the  two,  and  is  on 
this  h7|K>tlie&i:i  unnoticed  by  Herodotus, 
are,  besides  some  resemblance  in  the 
names,  thut  the  former  nver  niidoubt- 
tidly  became  the  frontier  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  to  which  Sogdiana  was  bubject, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Darius ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  there  still  existed 
a  town  ctdlod  Cyropolis,  near  the  left 
blink  of  the  laxartes,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  had  been  founded  by  Cyrus 
himself.  The  Ma^saget®  reappear  in 
the  account  of  Alexander's  expedition, 
during  his  wars  in  Sogdiana  (Arrian, 


Anab.  iv.  16, 17),  and  were  apparently 
at  that  time  still  independent ;  but  their 
exact  geographical  position  is  not  clearly 
indicated 

*  i.  202.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
confusion  that  led  him  to  the  strange 
statement  that  the  Araxes  had  not 
less  than  forty  mouths,  one  of  which 
afforded  a  clear  channel  (5t&  Kadaoov) 
into  tiie  Caspian,  while  all  the  otners 
ended  in  marshes  and  swamps.  The 
first  evidently  refers  to  the  true  Araxes : 
the  other  supposed  mouths  must  have 
liad  refenmce  to  the  marshy  tracts  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Oxos  and  laxartes, 
in  which  those  rivers  might  well  be 
supposed  to  lose  themt^elves. 
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towards  it,*  Hence  we  find  him  in  another  passage  describing 
the  Araxes  as  flowing  "  towards  the  rising  sun,"  and  forming 
together  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  northern  limit  of  Asia.® 

§  6.  The  Massagetae  were  apparently  the  only  people  whom 
Herodotus  knew  even  by  name  as  dwelling  in  this  part  of  Asia  ; 
he  tells  us  that  they  were  situated  opposite  to  the  Issedones,^ 
whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,®  he  placed  in  Europe,  appa- 
rently to  the  south-  east  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Some  accounts, 
he  adds,  represented  them  as  a  Scythian  tribe,  and  he  himself 
says  that  their  manners  and  dress  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scythians.  This  was  indeed  probably  the  case  with  almost 
all  the  nomad  races  that  have  at  successive  periods  occupied 
the  vast  steppes  in  this  part  of  Asia ;  and  this  similarity  of 
habits  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  true  ethnical 
relations  of  any  of  these  tribes  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
Herodotus  himself  appears  to  have  regarded  the  Massagetae  as 
a  distinct  people  from  the  Scythians,  whom,  according  to  the 
tradition  which  he  adopts  as  the  most  plausible,  they  had  them- 
selves driven  out  of  this  part  of  Asia.*    But,  as  if  on  purpose 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  Uie  laxartes  does  not  in  i^ct  flow 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  at  all,  but  into  the 
BfUk  of  Aral.  But  as  the  existence 
of  this  last  inland  sea  was  unknown  to 
aU  ancient  geogrraphers  before  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  and  even  after  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes  were  well  known  as  sepa- 
rate streams,  both  were  regarded  as 
foiling  into  the  Caspian^it  is  hardly 
worth  whUe  to  notice  this  additiomd 
source  of  confusion. 

•  iv.  40. 

'  ir4fffiy  rov  *A/k{(c«  irorofiov,  hrrlop 
8c  *laffri^6vuv  iuf^pwp,  i.  201.  The  exact 
sense  of  this  last  expression  is  not  easy 
to  determine :  but  he  probably  means 
that  they  were  to  the  south  of  them, 
facing  them  on  the  north.  It  is  in  this 
aense  that  he  employs  the  word  iunlw 
in  the  passage  alr^dy  examined,  where 
he  compares  the  Nile  and  the  Danube. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  p.  199. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  11.  The  ethnical  re- 
lations of  the  Massagetie  are  as  uneer- 


I  tain  as  those  of  most  of  the  other 
'  nomad  nations  of  Asia  and  Northern 
I  Europe.  Dr.  Donaldson  considers  them 
I  to  be  a  Gothic  race,  arguing  that  the 
;  termination  of  the  name  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Gets ;  and  the  same 
view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who 
even  attempts  to  explain  Massagetffi  as 
**the  greater  Goths,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ThjTssagetn,  or  **  lesser 
Goths"  {Herodotus,  note  to  iv.  2*2). 
But  all  such  conclusions  from  mere 
names  are  worth  very  little.  Niebuhr, 
on  the  other  hand,  Heeren  (Asiatic 
Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  279),  and  Schafarik 
(Slavische  AUeHhumer,  vol.  i.  p.  279). 
concur  in  regarding  them  as  a  Mon- 
golian race.  HumlK>ldt  was  of  opinion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  without  attempting  to 
assign  them  to  any  particular  branch 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  all  trace  of 
their  language  the  point  must  always 
remain  uncertain. 
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to  increase  the  confusion,  he  adds  that  the  Scythians  were 
driven  across  the  AraxeSy  and  thereupon  occupied  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerians.  Here  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  river 
meant  by  the  Araxes  was  the  Volga,^  which  would  indeed  render 
the  geography  in  this  particular  case  (comparatively)  intel- 
ligible. But  the  fact  really  seems  to  be  that  the  ideas  of  Hero- 
dotus— and  doubtless  of  his  informants  too — upon  the  whole 
subject  were  so  utterly  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
anything  with  clearness  out  of  the  confusion.  It  must  be 
remembered, — ^as  some  excuse  for  our  historian — or  rather  as 
showing  how  extremely  uncertain  were  the  ideas  of  his  country- 
men on  these  geographical  questions,  that  when  the  army  of 
Alexander  found  itself  actually  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes^ 
it  was  generally  believed  that  that  river  was  the  same  with 
the  Tanais.^ 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus concerning  the  Massageta)  undoubtedly  is  the  great 
abundance  of  gold  which  they  possessed,  and  with  which  they 
lavishly  ornamented  both  themselves  and  the  trappings  of 
their  horses.^  Copper  was  also  found  in  their  country  in  great 
quantities,  and  was  used  for  their  arms  and  armour,  while  iron 
was  unknown,  as  well  as  silver.     They  are  described  as  ex- 


*  It  is  probable,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly suggested,  that  the  uame  Ar<u  or 
JSof,  out  of  which  the  Greeks  made 
Araxes,  was  in  fact  applied  to  aU  tbe 
great  streams  of  this  part  of  Asia :  it 
is  probably  the  same  root  as  we  find  in 
Rha,  the  name  applied  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  Volga.  According  to  Sir  H.  Baw- 
linson,  in  **  primitive  Scythian/'  Aras 
signifies  "  great." 

^  Arrian,  AnahaHs,  iii.  30,  §  7. 
Arrian  himself  seems  disposed  to  accept 
as  a  fact  that  the  Tanais  was  the  name 
of  the  river,  but  adds  that  it  must  be  a 
different  Tanais  from  the  one  that  flows 
into  the  Palus  Mseotis.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Macedonians  in 
the  first  instance  took  it  for  the  TanaTs, 
and  writers  of  the  succeeding  period,  as 
Stralx)  has  jnstly  pointed  out  (xi. 
p.    509),    intentionally    confirmed    the 

VOL.  I. 


error.  Aristotle  also  confused  the 
Araxes  with  the  laxartes,  and  reganled 
the  Tanais  as  a  branch  of  it  {Metearo- 
logiea,  I  13,  §  16). 

It  may  be  added  that  tlie  views  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Araxes  are  not  more  widely  erroneous 
than  those  entertaiue<l  in  the  last  cen- 
tury with  regard  to  the  great  rivers  of 
Central  Africa,  and  the  supposed  rela- 
tions of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile. 

'  i.  215.  Both  gold  and  copper  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
the  Massagetffi  of  Herodotus  to  have 
extended  so  far  to  the  west  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  some  of  the  ran^rcs 
of  the  Altai  (still  little  known)  may 
also  contain  these  metals  in  equal 
abundance. 
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tending  far  to  the  east ;  but  of  their  limits  in  this  direction 
Herodotus  had  doubtless  no  knowledge ;  he  seems  however  to 
have  regarded  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  beyond  the  Massagetae, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  Indians,  as  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited 
deserts. 

§  7.  The  account  given  of  India  and  its  inhabitants  by  the 
historian  is  in  many  respects  interesting  and  instructive.  He 
appears  to  have  heard  vague  reports  of  its  great  extent  and 
population,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  :  he 
tells  us  indeed  that  the  Indians  were  by  far  the  most  numerous 
people  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;*  and  that  the  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  Darius  much  exceeded  in  amount  that  of 
any  other  province  of  his  vast  empire.*  But  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Persian  kings  never  extended  their  dominion  beyond 
the  Punjaub  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  possessed  even  the  lower  part  of  that  river,  though  its 
course  had  been  fully  explored  by  order  of  Darius.  It  may 
indeed  be  questioned  whether  they  ever  possessed  any  real 
sovereignty  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  which  certainly  formed 
the  limit  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this  direction  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  Darius  may  for 
a  time  have  levied  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  princes 
beyond  this  limit ;  the  amount  of  the  tribute  derived  from 
India  being  greater  than  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  only :  and  this  is 
a  point  upon  which  Herodotus  was  more  likely  to  have  obtained 
correct  information,  than  as  to  geographical  details.  Of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  Hindostan  proper  he  had  un- 
questionably no  knowledge :  to  him,  as  to  all  his  Greek  con- 
temporaries, India  was  the  land  of  the  Indus,  which  he  regarded 
as  flowing  "towards  the  east  and  the  rising  sun."*  The 
Indians  themselves  dwelt  the  farthest  towards  the  east  of  any 


*  iii.  94.     *lyBu%   .^  ir\vie6s  re  woW^ 

kyOfKlarrtoVy  iral  <p6poif  kiraylvtov  irphs  irdy- 
ras  Toifs  iWovs,     Again,  in  v.  3,  ho 


speaks  of  the  Thracians  as  the  greatest 
and  most  numerous  people  next  to  the 
Indians. 
*  Note  A,  p.  255.  •  iv.  40. 
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people  with  which  he  was  acquainted :  beyond  them  in  this 
direction  there  was  nothing  but  sandy  deserts,  uninhabited  and 
unknown.'  What  lay  beyond  these  deserts  no  one  (he  tells  us) 
was  able  to  say :  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  like  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Europe,  was  wholly  unknown,  and  there  was  no 
certainty  whether  it  was  bounded  by  the  sea  or  not.* 

§  8.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  the 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (which  has  been  already  referred 
to)  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  establishing  beyond  a  doubt 
that  there  was  continuous  sea.  Unfortunately  the  historian 
has  given  us  no  particulars  concerning  this  interesting  voyage, 
and  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  detailed  information  with 
regard  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  being  commanded 
by  a  countryman  of  his  own.*  All  that  he  tells  us  is,  that 
Darius,  wishing  to  know  where  the  Indus  had  its  outlet  into 
the  sea,  sent  out  some  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  Scylax  of 
Caryanda,  and  other  persons  in  whom  the  king  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  These  set  out  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus 
in  the  Pactyan  land,  and  sailed  "  down  the  river  towards  the 
east  and  the  rising  sun  "  till  they  came  to  the  sea ;  then  turning 
to  the  west  they  sailed  along  by  sea  till  they  ultimately  arrived, 
in  the  thirtieth  month  of  their  voyage,  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  from  whence  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  had  sent 
out  his  exploring  expedition.^  Herodotus,  moreover,  adds 
that,  after  this,  Darius,  having  reduced  the  Indians  to  subjec- 
tion, "  made  use  of  this  sea."  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
in  this  instance  at  least  the  voyage  of  discovery  did  not 
remain  a  wholly  isolated  occurrence.  Yet  we  have  seen  how 
very  imperfect  was  our  author's  knowledge  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  when  Alexander  sent  out 
the  expedition  of  Nearchus  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus, 
all  memory  of  this  voyage  of  Scylax  would  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Herodotus  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the 


'  iii.  98,  iv.  40.  •  iv.  44.  •  Note  B,  p.  250.  »  iv.  44. 

Q  2 
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Indus,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  river,  except  the 
Nile,  in  which  they  were  found.*  He  had  also  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  clothed  in  cotton,  which  he  describes  as  a  kind  of 
wool,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  certain  trees,  but  of  a  finer 
and  better  quality  than  that  of  sheep.^  They  had  also  a  large 
kind  of  reeds  (doubtless  meaning  bamboos),  of  which  they 
made  their  bows.  But  these  are  the  only  natural  productions 
of  the  country  (except  gold)  to  which  he  alludes.  His  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  contains  some 
particulars  that  were  probably  never  correct,  certainly  not  as 
applied  to  the  Indians  properly  so-called;  while  he  notices 
few,  if  any,  of  those  peculiarities,  which  have  distinguished  the 
true  Hindoo  races  in  all  ages,  and  wKich  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  them. 
But  the  Indian  tribes  which  Herodotus  directly  describes,  and 
whom  he  represents  as  living  in  a  state  of  revolting  barbarism,* 
appear  to  have  been  situated  on  the  borders,  rather  than  within 
the  bounds,  of  India  proper,  and  may  probably  have  been  some 
remnants  of  the  earlier  races,  who  gradually  disappeared  before 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  Hindoos.* 

§  9.  The  only  city  which  he  mentions  by  name  within  the  con- 
fines of  India,  according  to  his  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  Cas- 
patyrus,  placed  by  him  in  the  Pactyan  land,  from  whence,  as 
we  have  seen,  Scylax  and  his  companions  set  out  on  their 
exploring  voyage,  but  there  are  no  means  of  identifying  either 
the  city  or  the  district  with  any  certainty .*  All  that  we 
know  is  that  the  Pactyans  were  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
other  Indians,  apparently  bordering  on  the  Bactrians,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  in  their  warlike 
disposition.     It  is  in  connection  with  this  tribe  of  Indians 


»  iv.  44.  •  iii.  106. 

*  iii.  98-101. 

•  One  of  the  most  revoltiDg  of  these 
customs — that  of  killing  and  eating  the 
aged  and  feehle  members  of  their 
families— ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  a 
tribe  whom  he  names  Padfeans  (iii.  99), 


is  still  said  to  prevail  among  the  abo- 
riginal races  who  inhabit  the  upper 
vaUey  of  the  Ncrbudda,  among  the 
recesses  of  the  Yindhya  mountains. 
(Duncker,  GescJi.  de$  AlterthumSf  vol.  ii. 
p.  268.) 
•  Note  C,  p.  256. 
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that  Herodotus  tells  us  the  strange  story  (copied  by  many 
succeeding  writers)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  procured  the 
gold,  with  which  they  paid  the  Persian  tribute.  Gold  indeed, 
he  says,  was  produced  in  vast  abundance  in  India,  some  of  it 
washed  down  by  the  streams,  and  some  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  procured  in  the  following 
manner.' 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  Pactyan  land  lay  an  extensive 
sandy  desert  in  which  there  dwelt  a  kind  of  ants,  not  so  large 
as  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes,  which  burrowed  in  the  sandy 
soil,  and  threw  up  large  heaps,  like  ordinary  ant-hills,  at  the 
mouth  of  their  burrows.  This  sand  abounded  in  gold ;  and 
the  Indians,  traversing  the  desert  upon  very  fleet  camels, 
filled  their  sacks  with  sand  from  these  heaps,  and  then  retreated 
in  all  haste,  pursued  by  the  ants  with  such  speed  that,  if  they 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  considerable  start,  they  had  no 
hope  of  escaping  from  them. 

§  10.  The  locality  from  whence  this  gold  was  derived,  is  very 
obscurely  indicated,  though  Herodotus  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived it  as  situated  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  which  he  refers.*  Heeren  identifies  it  without  hesita- 
tion with  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Little  Thibet,  but  there  is  really  no  foundation  for 
this  assumption.  Herodotus  never  mentions  the  existence  of 
any  mountains  in  this  part  of  Asia  at  all,*  and  hence  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  real  notion  of  its  physical  geography. 
The  vague  idea,  that  all  to  the  east  of  the  Indians  was  a  sandy 
desert,  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  real  fact  of 


'  Heiodot.  iii.  105, 106. 

*  Megasthcnefl  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  706), 
in  repeating  the  SHme  story,  places  the 
scene  of  it  among  the  Dcrda),  '*  a  people 
among  the  mountains  towards  the  east 
of  India,'*  and  describes  the  locality  as 
a  high  table-land  (ipowtiiov)  of  about 
8000  stadia  in  circumference.  Pliny, 
who  probably  derived  the  story  from 
Megasthenes,  writes  the  name  Dardie, 
and  places  tliem  **  in  regione  septem- 


trionalium  Tndorum"  (H.  N,  xi,  30, 
§  1 1 1).  They  are  in  all  probabili^  the 
same  people  who  are  still  known  as 
Durds  or  Dards,  and  inhabit  the  lofty 
mountain  tracts  on  the  borders  of  Ka- 
firistan  and  Thibet 

*  In  this  respect,  as  we  shall  see, 
Ctesias  was  far  in  advance  of  him,  as 
he  was  aware  that  many  of  the  tribes 
in  this  part  of  India  infaiabited  ragged, 
mouutuinotts  districta. 
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the  occurrence  of  a  broad  desert  tract  to  the  east  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  Indus,  and  would  be  confirmed  by  vague  reports 
that  similar  deserts  were  found  also  to  the  east  of  Bactria  and 
the  adjoining  countries.  Almost  all  the  mountain  chains  in 
this  part  of  Asia  appear  to  be  highly  auriferous,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  very  large  quantities  of  gold  may  have 
been  derived  by  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  plains  at  their  foot, 
where  it  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  shape  of  gold-dust,  or 
gold-sand.  That  the  Indian  tribute  was  actually  paid  in  this 
form  into  the  treasury  of  the  Persian  king  was  a  fact  concerning 
which  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to  have  obtained 
correct  information. 

The  story  of  the  ants  on  the  other  hand  is  one  of  which  it  is 
very  diflBcult  to  divine  the  origin  ;  and  of  the  various  explana- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  none  can  be  said  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory.^  It  appears  certain  however  that  the  fable  is  a 
genuine  Indian  tradition,*  though  embellished  by  the  infor- 
mants of  the  historian ;  it  is  not  only  repeated  by  later  Greek 
writers  on  India,  such  as  Megasthenes  and  Nearchus,  but  re- 
appears in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  found  in  the  Arabian 
geographers.^  One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  matter  is 
that  the  animal,  whatever  it  was,  to  which  this  strange  misnomer 
was  applied,  was  certainly  a  real  creature,  as  not  only  does 
Herodotus  teU  us  that  specimens  of  them  were  preserved  in  the 
menageries  of  the  Persian  king,*  but  Nearchus — one  of  the 
most  careful  and  accurate  writers  of  his  time — asserts  that  he 
had  himself  seen  their  skins.^  And  so  persistent  are  such 
fables,  when  once  propagated,  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury one  of  these  "  Indian  ants  "  was  said  to  have  been  sent  as 
a  present  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  Sultan  Soliman  *  at  Con- 
stantinople. 


»  Note  D,  p.  257. 

'  See  a  passage  from  the  Malidbha- 
rata,  cited  by  Professor  Wilson  (Ariana 
p.  135),  where  meiitiuu  is  found  of  *^  that 
gold  which  is  dog  np  by  Pippilikas 
(ants),  and  is  therefore  called  Pippilika 


(ant-gold)." 

*  See  the  passages  collected  by 
Larchcr  and  B'ahr  in  their  notes  upon 
Herodotus.  *  iii.  102. 

*  Nearchus  ap.  Arrian.  Indica^  c.  15. 

*  It    is    described    by    Busbequius 
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§  11.  With  this  exception  it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus 
tells  us  none  of  the  fables  which  were  current  in  later  times  about 
India,  and  which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  Ctesias  and 
other  subsequent  writers.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that 
this  was  due  rather  to  the  scantiness  of  his  information  than  to 
its  authenticity.  It  is  curious  that  he  never  even  mentions 
the  elephants  of  India,  which  naturally  figure  in  so  prominent 
a  manner  in  the  writings  of  all  subsequent  authors ;  nor  does 
he  notice  its  ivory  or  precious  stones;  even  where  he  cites 
India  in  confirmation  of  his  view  that  the  extreme  regions  of 
the  earth  possessed  the  most  valuable  productions,  he  dwells 
only  upon  its  abundance  of  gold  and  cotton ;  adding  however, 
in  a  general  way,  that  all  the  animals  there, — both  quadrupeds 
and  birds — grew  to  a  larger  size  than  elsewhere.' 


Section  2. — Persian  Empire :  Satrapies. 

§  1.  Of  the  countries  that  formed  part  of  the  Persian  Empire 
in  his  time,  Herodotus  had  undoubtedly  a  general  knowledge. 
He  knew  not  only  the  provinces  into  which  that  empire  was 
divided,  but  was  acquainted  at  least  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  tribes  and  nations  by  which  they  were  inhabited ; 
and  has  preserved  to  us  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  is  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  interest.  Unfortunately  he  has  not  told 
us  from  what  source  he  derived  the  account  of  the  satrapies 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  third  book ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  based  upon  authentic  information,  and  was  in 
all  probability  derived  originally  from  some  oflBcial  record.* 

But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  he  possessed  anything 


(Eput,  iv.  p.  343  cd.  Elzevir),  hut  only  •  The  discovery  and  interpretation 

from  hearsay,  an  "  formica  ludica,  me-  ;   in  modem  days  of  the  lints  of  subject 

diocris  cuuis  magnitudine,  mordax  ad-  ,   tribes  and  races  that  are  found  on  the 

modum  et  saeva/'     Wliat  the  animal  i:*erhian  monimients,  have  supplied  us 

may  retdly  have  been  it  is  impossible  with  materials  of  tiie  greatebt  value  for 

to  conjecture.  comparison  with   those  furnished    by 

'  iii.  100.  Herodotus. 
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like  a  complete  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
question.  We  have  already  seen  how  extremely  vague  were 
his  ideas  concerning  the  Erythraean  Sea  and  the  lands  that 
adjoined  it.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  he  regarded  the 
Euxine  as  far  exceeding  in  length  its  real  dimensions,*  and  as 
he  had  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  the  true  position  of  its 
western  extremity  (near  Byzantium),  he  necessarily  extended 
it  at  the  other  end  a  great  deal  too  far  to  the  east.  One  effect 
of  this  error  was  to  bring  it  nearly  to  the  same  meridian  with 
that  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  where  he  describes  four  nations — the 
Persians,  Modes,  Saspirians  and  Colchians,  as  filling  up  the 
whole  breadth  of  Asia  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  the  Euxine, 
he  considered  them  as  lying  nearly  on  the  same  line  from  north 
to  south,  so  that  the  Colchians  on  the  northern  sea,  would  be 
(to  use  the  phrase  which  he  himself  elsewhere  employs)  oppo- 
site to  the  Persians  on  the  south ;  or  as  we  should  say,  on  the 
same  meridian  with  them.^  The  Caspian  Sea  would  be  in 
consequence  placed  several  degrees  too  far  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  whole  of  the  adjoining  regions  throwTi  into  confusion,  but 
as  we  have  no  details  concerning  these  countries — Herodotus 
himself  having  evidently  no  clear  idea  of  their  position— » we 
cannot  trace  any  farther  the  results  of  this  error. 

§  2.  Even  in  regard  to  the  great  peninsula  of  Anatolia  or  Asia 
Minor — as  it  was  called  by  later  geographers* — with  which 
Herodotus  was  comparatively  familiar,  as  its  coasts  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  Greek  colonies,  many  of  which  the 
historian  had  himself  visited, — his  geographical  knowledge, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  very  inaccurate.     While 


•  See  preceding  Chapter. 

'  It  is  in  this  sense  (as  we  have  seen) 
that  he  himself  speal^  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  as  lying  opposite  to  those  of 
the  Danube. 

'  It  may  be  as  weU  to  mention  here 
(once  for  all)  that  the  name  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  f<wiili«T  to  the  student  of 


ancient  geography,  was  not  in  use 
either  among  Greek  or  Roman  writers 
until  a  very  late  period.  Orosius,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century  after  the 
Christian  era,  is  the  first  extant  writer 
who  employs  the  term  in  its  modem 
sense. 
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the  excessive  length  cwsigned  by  him  to  the  Eiixine  necessarily 
led  him  to  prolong  the  northern  shores  of  the  peninsula  to 
nearly  the  same  extent,  he  considered  its  breadth  to  be  much 
less  than  it  really  is.  For  he  tells  us  that  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Cilicia,  the  direct  route  across  to  Sinope  on 
the  Euxine,  was  not  more  than  five  days'  journey  "for  an 
active  man."^  But  the  real  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  in  this 
part  more  than  five  degrees  of  latitude,  thus  giving  about 
60  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line  for  each  day's  journey — a  distance 
far  exceeding  what  can  be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  that 
expression  :*  and  even  the  narrowest  neck  or  isthmus  (between 
the  gulf  of  Scanderoon  and  Samsun,  the  ancient  Amisus)  is 
very  nearly  four  degrees  and  a  half. 

§  3.  Farther  to  the  east  again  he  was  not  only  familiar  with 
the  two  great  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
knew  that  they  both  flowed  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia : 
but  he  correctly  describes  several  of  the  principal  affluents  of 
the  latter  stream ;  as  well  as  the  Choaspes,  on  which  the  Persian 
capital  of  Susa  was  situated.  He  had  indeed  special  means  of 
information  in  regard  to  this  part  of  Asia,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Herodotus  had  himself  visited  Babylon,  and  per- 
haps even  Susa  itself.^    It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  his 


•  i.  72,  u.  34. 

*  Scylax  (about  a  oentniT  later)  gives 
the  same  estimate  of  five  days'  journey 
{Periplus,  §  102),  without  addmg  the 
important  qualification    of  Herodotus 


linson's  note  on  the  passage  in  his  He- 
rodotus, vol.  i.  p.  210.)  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Herodotus  relied  upon 
erroneous  information.  Eratosthenes, 
at  a  later  period,  assigned  3000  stadia 


^*  for  an  active  man "  tlt((&y^  &y8p()'    ^^  j  ^  ^^^  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  which 
has  been  suggested  that  this  expression  ,  (at  600  stadia  to  the  degree)  would  be 


points  to  the  case  of  a  courier ;  and  that 
these  may  have  accomplished  in  ancient 
times  as  long  journeys  as  the  Persian 


pretty  nearly  correct  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  1, 
p.  68).  Yet  Pliny  gives  it  as  only  200 
Roman  miles ;  reducing  it  again  even 


couriers  at  me  present  day,  who  not  1  below  the  estimate  of  Herodotus ;  wliile 

unfrequently  travel  on  foot  at  the  rate  Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  extends  it 

of  50  miles  a  day.    But  there  is  nothing  '  to  6}  degrees  of  latitude,  considerably 

to  indicate  that  Herodotus  referred  to  .  beyond  the  real  breadth. 


any  such  exceptional  rate  of  traveUing ; 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  is  such  as  to 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of   the 


journey.    (See  Rennell's  Geography  of 

Herodotus,  p.  190,  4to  edit  ana  Raw-  '  to  Herodotus  having  visited  Susa.   The 


'  I  cannot  at  all  concur  with  Mr. 
Rawlinson  and  CJolonel  Mure  in  re- 
^rding  the  passage  in  vi.  119  concern- 
ing the  Eretrians  who  were  established 
at  Ardericca  as  conclusive  with  regard 
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detailed  account  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  was 
derived  in  great  part  from  personal  observation.  But  of 
Upper  Asia,  as  it  was  commonly  called  by  later  Greek 
writers* — the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  which  occupies  the 
whole  extent  from  the  mountains  that  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  to  those  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  Herodotus  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  correct  geographical  knowledge  what- 
ever, though  he  knew  the  names  and  some  other  particulars 
concerning  the  nations  which  occupied  it.  The  great  moun- 
tain chains,  which  in  fact  determine  the  physical  geography 
of  all  this  part  of  Asia,  naturally  occupy  a  prominent  part  in 
the  description  of  later  geographers,  and — though  their  real 
direction  and  relations  were  very  imperfectly  understood,  yet 
we  at  least  find  that  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  were  fully  alive 
to  their  importance.  But  no  trace  of  such  an  idea  is  found  in 
Herodotus.  With  the  exception  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, which  (as  we  have  seen)  had  at  an  early  period  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Greek  voyagers  to  the  Euxine,  and  which 
is  described  by  the  historian  as  the  loftiest  of  all  mountains 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  ^ — he  does  not  notice  any  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia.  Even  in  the  description  of  the 
route  from  Sardis  to  Susa — already  adverted  to — he  briefly 
notices  the  existence  of  a  narrow  pass  or  gate  (PylsB)  at  a 


statemeDt  that   they  continued  there  '   Su^a  itself  appears  to  me  conclusive 

down  to  his  own  time  (ot  Kcd  fi^xp^  ^M«>  against  the  idea  of  his  having  been 

cTxov  r^v  x^P^"  ravrrjyt  ^vXdffaovrts  j   there.     Few  feubjects  C4»uld  be  more  in- 

"r^"   ipX^vy   y\v<raay)  is  surely  one  j  teresting  to  the  Greeks  than  the  court 

that  he  might  easily  learn  at  second-  '  and  capital  of  the  Persian  king,  and 

lumd:   and  the  very  same  phra^e  is  ,  Herodotus  would  have  had  abundant 

used  by  him  in  speaking  of  the  liar-  '  opportunitiesofintroduuinga  description 

Cleans,  who  were  transferred  to  a  village  of  them  into  his  history,  had  he  been 

in  Bactria  (Sv^p  ^t*  koI  is  ifii  ^y  oUev-  able  to  do  so  from  personal  observation. 

fi4yri  iyr^y^T^  Batcrpifi^  iv.  204).  where  •  The  expression  rj  ivw  *A<rIi?  is  used 

we  certainly  cannot  buppose  Herodotus  by  Herodotus  himself  iu  one  piisSiige 

to  have  visited  them  in  }>ersou,  (i.   95,   *A<r<rupiti0v    apx^yrtov    rris    6^<» 

At  the  same  time  if  it  be  admitted  ^AairisX  but  apparently  in  a  wider  sense 

that  he  actually  went  to  Babylon — and  than  that  in  which  it  was  employed 

this  is  agreed  on  all  hands— there  is  by  later  geogrnphers.      The  Assyrian 

certainly  no  improbability  in  his  having  Empire  extended  to  the   Halyts  and 

continued  his  journey  to  the  court  of  probably  this  was  the  limit  which  the 

the  Great  King.     But  the  absence  of  '   historian  had  in  his  mind. 

any  description  or  detailed  notice   of  '  i.  203. 
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particular  point  of  the  Cilician  mountains,®  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  an  army  would  have  to  encounter,  but  there  is 
no  other  allusion  to  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  as  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  this  part  of  Asia.     While  the  systematic 
geographers  of  later  times  attached  even  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  this  mountain  range,  the  very  name  of  the  Taurus 
is  not  found  in  Herodotus,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
he  was  familiar  with  it  in  its  original  and  proper  signification 
as  applied  to  the  mountains  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia.     As  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  few  subjects 
upon  which  the  ideas  of  an  unscientific  observer  are  apt  to 
be  80  vague  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  conformation  and 
character  of  mountain  chains.     Isolated  peaks,  like  ^tna  or 
Ararat,  attract  at  once  his  attention  and  wonder:  but  it  is 
only  the  scientific  traveller  or  geographer  who  will   group 
into  their  natural  order  and  connection  the  more  complicated 
ramifications  of  extensive  mountain  ranges.    At  the  same  time 
it  is  but  fair  to  Herodotus  to  observe  that  he  has  nowhere 
professed  to  give  us  any  regular  geographical  sketch  of  Asia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brief  outline  already  discussed,  and 
he  may  not  unreasonably  have  regarded  the  ethnography  of 
the  Persian  Empire  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  as  having  a 
more  immediate  bearing  upon  his  historical  subject  than  its 
physical  geography. 

§  4.  The  most  important  passage  in  Herodotus  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Persian  Empire — that  in  which  he  describes  its 
division  into  satrapies  by  Darius  • — is  indeed  primarily  of  an 
ethnographical  character,  though  combined  with  information  of 
a  purely  statistical  nature,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being 
derived — though  perhaps  not  directly — from  an  oflBcial  record. 
But  interesting  as  this  enumeration  of  the  provinces  and 
nations  subject  to  the  Great  King  is  in  itself,  it  derives  great 


*  This,  as  we  shaU  see,  was  not  the  '  andcr,  but  one  farther  east,  on  the  fron- 

celebrated  pa88  commonly  known  as  i  tiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Moliteuo. 

the  Cilician  Gates,  which  was  traversed  1  •  iii.  89-97. 

by  the  younger  Cyrus  and   by  Alex-  | 
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additional  value  from  a  comparison  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
diflTerent  tribes  that  sent  their  contingents  to  the  vast  army  of 
Xerxes:^  a  statement  evidently  proceeding  from  a  difiTerent 
and  independent  source,  and  remarkable  at  once  for  its  general 
agreement,  and  for  its  occasional  discrepancies  with  the  list  of 
the  satrapies.  We  have  now  also  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  with  the  less  copious  and  detailed — but  undoubtedly 
authentic — lists  of  the  difiTerent  nations  subject  to  the  Persian 
king,  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  himself  at  Behistun 
and  Persepolis.*  In  the  following  brief  review  of  the  nations 
in  question,  the  order  adopted  by  Herodotus  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  satrapies  will  be  followed,  as  the  most  convenient 
for  reference,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  deviations  from 
geographical  sequence. 

§  5.  Beginning  with  Asia  Minor  (as  was  natural  for  the 
historian  to  do),  we  find  that  great  country  divided  into  four 
satrapies  or  provinces.  The  first  of  these  comprised  the 
lonians,  ^olians,  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians :  that  is 
to  say  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  regions  from  the  borders  of 
the  Troad  to  those  of  Cilicia  (including  all  the  Greek  colonies 
with  which  the  coasts  were  studded),  together  with  the  inland 
tribes  of  the  Milyans,  whom  Herodotus  regarded  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Lycians,  and  the  Magnesians,  whom  he  here 
separates  from  the  other  lonians,  with  whom  they  were  usually 
associated.^ 

The  second  satrapy  contained  the  two  well-known  nations 


>  VU.  61-88. 

'  These  lists  are  given  by  Mr.  Baw- 
linson  in  a  note  to  his  Herodotus  (iii. 
04,  note  6).  The  original  inscriptions 
will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Memoir  on  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tiofM  (published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Bocie^  in  1846),  at  pp.  xxvii.  280  and 
294. 


Xerxes.  Probably  these  wild  moun- 
taineers were  not  reduced  to  any  real 
subjection,  but  continued  to  enjoy  a 
state  of  virtual  independence,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Isaurians  down  to  a 
much  later  period.  In  the  time  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  the  Pisidians  appear  as 
a  race  of  lawless  freebootcrd,  whom  tliat 
prince  proposed  utterly  to  extirpate  as 


•  The  omission  of  the  Pisidians  is  re-  the  only  means  of  effectually  protecting 

markable,  as  they  could  hardly  have  the  neighbouring  nations  against  their 

been  included  among  the  Pamphylians.  |  incursions.    (Xonoph.  ^fia6. 1.  L  §  11, 

Nor  do  they  figure  in  the  army  of  [  2,  §  1.) 
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of  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  together  with  three  obscure  tribes 
— the  Lasonians,  Cabalians,  and  Hygennians.  Of  these  the 
two  former  names  appear  again  in  the  catalogue  of  the  troops 
of  Xerxes,  where  they  are  associated  with  the  Milyans  :*  and 
are  apparently  regarded  by  our  author  as  the  same  people, 
originally  of  Mseonian  race:  the  Hygennians  are  otherwise 
unknown. 

In  the  third  satrapy  were  comprised  the  Hellespontians  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Straits  (including  probably  the  whole 
district  subsequently  known  as  the  Troad),  the  Phrygians, 
the  Asiatic  Thracians  (that  is,  as  he  elsewhere  explains,*  the 
Bithynians),  the  Faphlagonians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the 
Syrians,  by  which  term  he  here  means  the  Cappadocians,  who 
were  generally  known  to  the  Greeks  of  his  day  by  the  name 
of  Syrians  or  White  Syrians.*  This  powerful  people,  whose 
native  name  of  Cappadocians — under  which  they  figure  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius — was  well  known  to  the  historian,  occu- 
pied in  his  time  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  river  Halys  on  the  west  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on 
the  east,  and  from  the  Gilicians  on  the  south  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  The  Mariandynians  (who  here  occur  somewhat 
out  of  their  place)  though  a  comparatively  insignificant  tribe, 
were  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  their  occupying  the  shores  of 
the  Pontus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Heraclea.  The  Chalybes  or  Chalybians,  whose 
name  is  here  omitted,  but  who  are  mentioned  among  the 
nations  subdued  by  Croesus,'  occupied  a  district  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  east  of  the  Halys,  which  must  also  have  been 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  third  satrapy. 

*  vii.  77.  The  names  here  appear  the  name  of  one  of  the  nations  described 
under  the  slightly  altered  forms,  Gaba-  has  undoubtedly  fallen  out  of  our  M8S. 
lians  and  Lysinians.  The  discrepance  ,  The  same  conjecture  was  previously 
of  our  existing  manuscripts  in  regard  made  by  Wesseling  (ad  loe.),  but  all 
to  such  obscure  names  is  not  to  be  won-  such  restitutions  must  be  extremely  nn- 
dered  at  |  certain ;   and  the  very  rude  style  of 

*  vii.  75.  •  i.  72.  equipment  of  the  people  in  question 
^  i.  28.    Mr.  Rawlinson  suggests  the      appears  unsuitable  to  a  race  so  celc- 

inscrtion  of  their  name  in  the  catalogue  brated  as  the  Chalybes  for  their  skill 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  76),  where      as  workers  in  metal. 
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§  6.  The  whole  of  the  fourth  province  was  occupied,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  by  a  single  people — the  Cilicians,  to  whom 
he  assigns  a  far  greater  extent  of  territory  than  the  later  geo- 
graphers, comprising  not  only  the  maritime  province  subse- 
quently known  by  their  name,  but  the»  whole  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  the  districts  on  each  side  of  it,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Armenia  and  the  Matienians.  They  were  evidently  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people ;  and  are  distinguished  as 
furnishing,  in  addition  to  an  annual  tribute  of  five  hundred 
talents,  three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses  every  year  for 
the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

The  fifth  province  consisted  of  Syria  (in  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  term)  including  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  with  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  though  the  intervening  strip  of  desert  between  these 
and  the  last  outposts  of  Syria  seems  to  have  been  always  held 
by  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the  interior,  who,  though  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Persians,  were  never  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  sixth  district  consisted  of  Egypt,  together  with  the 
Cyrenaica  and  the  adjoining  Libyan  tribes.  The  Ethiopian 
tribes  above  Egypt,  like  the  Arabians,  were  not  subject  to 
regular  tribute,  but  presented  an  annual  contribution  in 
another  form,  consisting  of  gold-dust,  ebony  and  ivory. 

§  7.  Thus  far  the  satrapies  are  enumerated  by  Herodotus  in 
their  natural  geographical  sequence;  but  he  now — for  what 
reason  we  know  not — departs  suddenly  from  that  order,  and 
enumerates  as  the  seventh  district  one  of  the  remotest  provinces 
of  the  empire-  towards  the  east.  The  four  nations  of  which  it 
was  composed  are  indeed  all  imperfectly  known  to  us:  and 
their  geographical  position  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt.  But 
the  Gandarians  at  least  may  be  placed  with  reasonable  certainty 
on  the  frontiers  of  India,  in  the  modern  Afghanistan,^  and  the 


'  We  have  seen  that  the  Gandarians 
were  already  known,  by  name  at  least, 
to  HccatiBUs,  who  places  the  city  of 


Casjiapynis  in  their  territory  (HecataBus, 
Fr.  178,  179).  'J  here  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  the  same  people  who 
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other  three  tribes  probably  occupied  parts  of  the  same  moun- 
tain-tract intervening  between  Bactria,  Aria,  and  India.  The 
Gandarians  and  the  DadiccB  are  again  mentioned  among  the 
tribes  that  sent  their  contingents  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;  they 
were  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bactrians, 
but  had  a  separate  commander  of  their  own.  The  Sattagydians 
and  Aparytae  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  are  the  names 
found  in  any  other  ancient  author :  but  the  former  have  been 
identified  with  some  plausibility  with  a  people  called  in  the 
Persian  inscriptions  Thatagush, — who  there  figure  on  the 
borders  of  Arachosia  and  India.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  name  of  the  Arachosians  does  not  appear  in  Herodotus ; 
though  it  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  as  well  as  in 
aU  the  later  Greek  geographers:  it  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  the  district  subsequently  known  as  Arachosia  formed 
a  part  of  his  seventh  province,  for  which  there  would  thus  be 
ample  room  between  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  the  frontiers  of 
India. 

§  8.  The  eighth  province  consisted  only  of  Susiana,  or  the 
land  of  the  Cissians ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  Khu- 
zistan.  It  naturally  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the 
circumstance  of  Susa  itself  having  become  from  the  time  of 
Darius  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  name  of  the  Cissians,  which  is  hardly  found  in  later 
geographers,®  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  time 
of  iEschylus.^ 


figure  ns  the  Gandharns  in  the  legends   I  that  some  gave  the  name  of  Gandaris  to 
and  traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  who  |  the   territory    beyond  the  Hydraotes, 


ap})ear  to  have  been  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Hin<1oo 
Koosh  (see  Wilson's  Ariarta^  pp.  125, 
131).  'i'he  name  is  thought  by  many 
in  be  preserved  in  the  modern  Ki\n- 
dahar. 

The  name  of  the  Gandarii  is  not 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
expedition ;  but  that  of  Gandaritis  is 
applied  by  Strabo  to  a  district  west  of 

the  Indus  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  |       '  ^schyl.  Pertur^  v.  27. 
river  (xv.  p.  697) ;  and  he  also  tells  us 


which  was  subject  to  the  second  Poms 
(lb.  p.  699).  There  can  be  litUe  doubt 
however  that  the  Gandarians  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Hecatieus  were  a  people  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus. 

*  Btrabo  only  mentions  it  in  passing 
as  a  name  by  which  the  Susians  were 
clUo  known  (xv.  p.  72S).  The  modem 
name  of  Khazistan  is  in  some  measure 
intermediate  between  the  two. 
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The  ninth  satrapy  comprised  all  Babylonia  and  the  red  of 
Assyria — a  phrase  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the 
meaning.  Herodotiis  generally  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  in  his  first  book  distinctly 
describes  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  Assyria  after  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  But  we  not  only  know  that  the  two  monarchies 
were  in  reality  quite  distinct ;  but  the  names  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  were  retained  in  later  times  as  characterizing 
separate  districts;  the  former  appellation,  as  thus  employed, 
being  confined  to  the  great  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  of  which 
Nineveh  was  the  capital.  Yet  Herodotus,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  describing  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  appears 
to  assign  the  whole  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  either 
to  Armenia  or  Matiene,  thus  leaving  no  room  on  that  side  for 
Assyria  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  he  never  uses  the  term 
Mesopotamia,  which  indeed  could  obviously  never  have  been 
an  ethnic  appellation,  and  was  probably  only  a  term  invented, 
or  adopted,  at  a  later  period  by  Greek  geographers.*  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  region  which  Herodotus  meant 
to  comprise  in  the  ninth  satrapy  included  all  Mesopotamia 
as  well  as  Babylonia,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris. 

§  9.  The  tentli  government  contained  the  important  and  well- 
known  province  of  Media,  of  which  Ecbatana  was  the  capital,' 
together  with  two  other  tribes  —the  Paricanians  and  the  Ortho- 
corybantes — whose  names  are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  though 
that  of  the  Paricanians  may  perhaps  be  an  altered  form  for 
Paraetaecanians  or  ParsBtacenians,  who  are  elsewhere  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  a  Median  tribe. 

The  eleventh  district  comprised  four  nations  or  tribes — none 


*  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  probably      Semitic    nations.      Arrian    expressly 


came  into  use  among  the  Greeks  after 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.    It  is  in 
fact  merely  a  translation  of  the  name 
Aram-Naharaim,  "  Syria   of  the    two   '  bins  (v.  44.  48). 
rivers,**  by  which  the  district  was  known   '       ■  See  Note  E,  p.  258. 
to  tlie  Jews,  and  doubtless  to  the  otlier 


tells  us  (Anab.  vii.  7,  §  3)  that  it  was  a 
native  appellation.  Among  extant 
Greek  authors  it  is  first  found  in  Poly- 
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of  them  apparently  of  much  importance — the  Caspians,  the 
PausicaB,  tlie  Pantimathiy  and  the  Daritse.  The  first  of  these 
was  doubtless  the  same  people  that  are  found  in  the  later 
geographers  settled  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  sea  to^ 
which  they  gave  their  name;  they  occupied  the  tract  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyrus  or  Kur  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  known  in  modem  times  as  Ghilan.  The  other 
three  tribes,  whose  names  are  utterly  unknown,  may  probably 
be  placed  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  same  basin,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Mazanderan,  or  the  lofty  mountains  that 
bound  it  to  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  was 
included  by  later  geographers  in  Hyrcania :  but  though  the 
Hyrcanians  figure  in  the  array  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  their 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies. 

§  10.  The  twelfth  satrapy  included  the  Bactrians,  "  as  far  as 
the  -^gli " — a  tribe  who  have  been  supposed,  but  upon  very 
slight  grounds,  to  have  been  located  upon  the  laxartes :  this 
view,  however,  is  diflBcult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  the 
Sogdians,  of  whose  locality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  who  inter- 
vened between  the  Bactrians  and  the  laxartes,  belonged  to  a 
difiTerent  government.  The  twelfth  satrapy  was  in  fact  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  Bactrians  proper,  who  were  doubtless  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  still  a  powerful  and  flourishing  people. 

The  thirteenth  province  contained  the  Armenians,  with  the 
Pactyans,  and  other  adjacent  tribes  extending  to  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Armenia  of 
Herodotus  was  much  less  extensive  than  the  country  known 
by  that  name  in  later  times,  as  he  obvioiisly  assigned  to  the 
Saspeires  or  Saspirians,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  region 
known  in  later  times  as  Eastern  Armenia.  The  name  of  the 
Pactyans  is  not  found  elsewhere.* 


^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  they  were  certainly  distinct  from 
the  Pactyans,  who  adjoined  the  Indus, 
and  in  whose  territory  the  city  of  Cas- 
patyrus  was  sitoated.  (See  above,  p. 
227).  But  this  ease  of  the  unquestion- 
aMe  occurrence  of  two  distinct  tribes  of 


the  same  name  in  distant  provinces, 
may  act  as  a  warning  against  the  too 
hasty  identification  of  different  tribes, 
in  other  cases,  merely  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  name. 

The  Pactyans  who  appear  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (Herodot.  vii.  67)  wero 
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§  11.  The  fourteenth  satrapy  was  an  extensive  one,  and  com- 
prised some  tribes  known  to  be  numerous  and  powerful,  but 
whose  limits  are  not  easily  defined.  It  included  the  Sagar- 
tians,  Sarangeans,  Thamanseans,  XJtians,  and  Mycians:  '^  to- 
gether with  the  islands  in  the  Erythraean  Sea."  This  last 
addition  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  southern  limit  of  the 
province  in  question  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  :*  and  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  (though  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  nothing  more)  that  the  Mycians  occupied  the 
district  still  called  Mekran,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Persia.*  The  Sarangeans  may  be  confidently  iden- 
tified with  the  Zarangians  or  Drangians  of  later  writers,  who 
occupied  the  district  now  known  as  Seistan.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Utians,  — who  appear  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  associated  with 
the  Mycians  and  Paricanians  (evidently  the  people  of  that  name 
assigned  to  the  seventeenth  satrapy),  are  otherwise  unknown,^ 
and  can  only  be  conjecturally  placed  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  empire,  where  they  probably  adjoined  the  Mycians.  The 
Sagartians, — who  were  clearly  a  nomad  race,  and  appear  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  as  furnishing  8000  horsemen  armed  only 
with  lassoes, — probably  inhabit^,  or  rather  roamed  over,  the 
central  districts  adjoining  the  Great  Desert  of  Iran.  The 
Thamanseans  are  wholly  unknown:  but  as  Herodotus  elsewhere® 
associates  them  with  the  Sarangians,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Chorasmians,  they  evidently  inhabited  some  part  of  the 
same  great  plcUeau. 

§  12.  The  fifteenth  satrapy  was  composed  of  two  nations  only 


clearly  the  eattern  people  of  tlie  name, 
from  the  borders  of  India. 

*  The  islands  in  question  can  hardly 
be  any  otlier  than  those  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
Herodotus  does  not  distinguish  from 
the  Erythrsean  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean. 

•  The  name  of  the  Mvcians  is  cited 
also  from  Hecataeus  '^ap.  St4?ph.  Byz.  s. 
Y.  MvKoi ^  and  the  few  words  ix  MvKwy 
tls  *Ap<i^riy  iroT(m6v  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  affording  an  aoditional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  their  being  situated 


on  tlie  southern  sea. 

^  Major  Rennell  identifies  tlie  Utians 
with  the  Uxians  of  later  writers,  who 
inhabited  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains, 
near  Ispahan  and  Ijetwecn  Susiana  and 
Persepolis ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjec- 
ture. The  reseniblanc**  of  name  is  by 
no  means  conclusive,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  associated  with  the 
Mycians,  Paricanians,  and  Sarangeans 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  a  di&rent 
conclusion. 

■  iii.  117. 
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— the  SacaB  and  the  Caspians.  As  the  latter  name  has  already 
occurred  in  the  eleventh  satrapy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  place  for  them  here,  in  any  connection  with  the  Caspian 
Sea,  it  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  reading  is 
corrupt,  but  none  of  the  emendations  proposed  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  Sacae  con- 
veys little  information,  from  the  vague  manner  in  which  we 
know  it  to  be  employed.  Herodotus  himself  tells  us  that 
the  Persians  gave  the  name  of  Sacae  or  Sacans  to  all  the 
Scythians;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions.'  In  the  review  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
however  we  find  the  Sacae  in  question  associated  under  one 
commander  with  the  Bactrians,  though  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements were  difierent.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  in  reality  the  Scythian  tribes  bordering  on  the  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  to  the  east,  a  part  of  whom  had  submitted  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Persian  king,  and  send  their  contingent  to  his 
armies.  Their  relations  with  the  more  civilized  nations  to  which 
they  adjoined  were  doubtless  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Turco^ 
mans  of  the  present  day;  nominally  subject  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  when  the  government  was  strong,  and  lapsing  into  more 
complete  independence  whenever  the  pressure  was  removed. 

§  13.  The  sixteenth  satrapy  presents  no  geographical  diffi- 
culties ;  all  the  four  nations  of  which  it  was  composed — the  Par- 
thians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians  and  Arians — being  well  known. 
The  Parthians,  afterwards  so  celebrated  a  name,  were  at  this 
time  a  comparatively  unimportant  people,  inhabiting  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province  now  known  as  Khorasan. 
The  Chorasmians,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  mountain 


•  Herodot.  viii.  64.  The  word  used 
throughout  the  Persian  inscriptions  is 
**  Saka."  It  is  remarkable  that  Hero- 
dotus says  the  SacsB  in   the  army  of 


nt  Naksh-i-Rustam  one  tribe  of  the 
Sacae  is  distiu^ishcd  as  ^  Saka  Huma- 
varga,"  obviously  the  name  which  He- 
rodotus has  converted  jnto  Amyrgiaiis. 


Xerxes  were  in  reality  a  Scythian  tribe  1   (See   Rawlinson's    Iferodotw,   vol.  iv. 
namt^l  Aujyrgians  {* AfAifryiot%  and  in   |   p.  65,  notes  5,  6.) 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  ; 
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range,  occupied  the  broad  level  tract  east  of  the  Caspian, 
known  even  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Eharesm.  The 
Sogdians  held  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  the  Chorasmians 
and  north  of  the  Bactrians,  which  was  known  to  subsequent 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Sogdiana,  and  has  retained  the 
appellation  of  Soghd  down  to  our  own  times.  Its  position  is 
most  clearly  marked  by  that  of  its  capital,  Maracanda  or 
Samarcand.  The  Arians  again  occupied  the  tract  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  east  of  the 
Farthians,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  modem  Afghanistan, 
where  their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Herat. 

§  14.  The  seventeenth  satrapy  consisted  of  two  nations  only ; 
the  Paricanians,  whose  name  is  otherwise  unknown,^  and  the 
Ethiopians,  whom  Herodotus,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  ex- 
pressly terms  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  last, — who  were  associated  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with 
the  Indians, — were  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  extending  along  the  Erythraean  Sea  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  where  to 
this  day  a  people  is  found  that  are  almost  black,  and  as 
backward  in  civilization  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus.*    The  Paricanians  were  probably  the  people  of 
the  interior  of  the  same  district,  who  may  have  been  as  superior 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  as  the  Belooches  are  at  the 
present  time  to  the  miserable  race  still  found  along  the  sea- 
board.    The  Ethiopians  of  Herodotus  are  doubtless  the  same 
people  as  were  called  by  later  Greek  geographers  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi ;  the  name  of  Gedrosia  applied  by  them  to  Beloochistan 
in  general  is  not  found  in  Herodotus. 

Nor  does  the  far  more  flourishing  and  important  province 
of  Carmania  (Kerman),  appear  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies ;  but 
as  Herodotus  elsewhere  includes  the  Germanians  ^—evidently 


>  They  are  oertainly  distinct  from 
the  people  of  the  same  name  already 
mentioned  in  the  tenth  satrapy. 

«  vii.  78. 


'  i  125.  This  remarkable  form  of 
the  name  leads  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  ob- 
serve that  it  **may  teach  us  caution  in 
basing  theories  of  ethnic  affinity  on  a 
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the  same  people — ^among  the  agricultural  Persian  tribes,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  in  his  time  included  in 
Persia  proper,  which  paid  no  tribute,  and  consequently  do  not 
figure  in  the  list  of  provinces. 

§  15.  We  now  return  again  to  the  north-west  of  the  empire, 
where  the  Matienians,  Saspirians  and  Alarodians  composed  the 
eighteenth  satrapy.  Of  these  the  Matienians  are  well  known 
as  occupying  a  part  of  the  high  mountain  tract  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia  and  Media,  though  it  is  difficult  to  fix  their  precise 
limits  or  situation;^  the  Saspirians  or  Saspeires  have  been 
already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  four  nations  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  filled  up  the  whole  space  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  sea.  They  are  there  placed  between  the  Medians 
and  the  Colchians,^  and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the 
eastern  portion  of  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  the  modem 
Georgia.*  The  Alarodians  are  otherwise  unknown,'  though 
they  figure  again,  in  company  with  the  Saspeires,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes. 

The  nineteenth  satrapy,  which  must  have  adjoined  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nations  or  tribes 
between  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  the  Euxine.    Of  these 


mere  name"  (BawltDSon's  Herodotus, 
vol.  L  p.  672,  note  3).  It  would  have 
been  weU  if  he  had  more  constantly 
borne  in  mind  his  own  warning. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Cardu- 
ohians,  who  were  found  in  possession  of 
this  mountain  tract  by  Xenophon,  and 
who  were  doubtless  the  same  people  as 
the  modem  Kurds,  who  have  possessed 
it  ever  since,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
these  lawless  mountaineers  were  very 
imperfectly  subject  to  the  Persian  rule ; 
but  as  Herodotus  appears  to  assign  a 
much  more  important  and  exttntiive 
territory  to  the  Matieni  than  they  are 
found  occupying  in  later  times,  it  is  not 
unlikelv  that  he  included  in  this  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tract  really 
held  by  the  Cardnchiaiis.  The  limits 
of  these  mountain  tribes  must  have 
been  in  all  ages  very  uncertain. 


*  iv.  37.  The  same  statement  is 
found  also  in  i.  104. 

*  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  (Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  p.  229)  to 
identify  these  Saspeires,  or  Sapeires  (as 
the  name  is  written  in  some  MSS.  of 
Herodotus)  with  the  Iberians  of  later 
geographers,  on  philological  grounds, 
appears  to  me  very  far-fetched  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  ethnography  of  this 
part  of  Asia  was  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  almost  as  complicated  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day. 

'  The  conjecture  that  the  name  of 
the  Alarodians  is  connected  with  that 
of  Ararat  is  not  without  eome  plausi- 
bility :  but  if  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  is  cor- 
rect in  applying  the  name  of  Ararat  to 
Armenia  in  genenil,  we  are  lefl  in  com- 
plete uncertainty  a8  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  particular  tribe. 
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the  Moschi  or  Moschians  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  interior,  adjoining  the  Colehians,  and  did  not  extend 
to  the  sea-coast.  The  Macrones,  Mosynoeci  and  Tibareni  may 
be  placed  with  certainty  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  they 
were  encountered  not  long  afterwards  by  Xenophon  and  his 
army.®  Of  these  the  Tibarenians  lay  the  farthest  towards  the 
west,  while  the  Macrones  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond.  Between  them  and  the  Colehians  must  appa- 
rently be  placed  the  obscure  tribe  of  the  Mares,  mentioned 
only  by  Herodotus  and  Hecatteus.  The  Colehians  themselves 
enjoyed  a  state  of  semi-independence,  not  being  included  in 
any  satrapy,  nor  subject  to  any  regular  tribute,  but  sending 
every  fourth  year  a  present  of  100  youths  and  100  maidens  to 
the  court  of  the  Great  King.®  It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  this 
direction  the  Persian  dominion  extended  nominally  to  the 
great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  twentieth  and  last  satrapy  was  that  of  India.  The 
extent  and  limits  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this  quarter 
have  been  already  discussed. 

§  16.  In  reviewing  the  elaborate  list  thus  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  numerous  and  varied  races  that  made  up  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Persian  Empire,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  departs 
altogether  from  anything  like  geographical  arrangement.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  it  has  no  pretence  to  an  ethnographical 
character,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term — kindred  tribes 
being  assigned  to  different  provinces,  while  others  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  wholly  distinct  races  are  united 
under  one  head.  Its  arrangement  and  purpose  can  only  be 
clearly  understood  by  regarding  it  as  really  what  it  professes 
to  be — an  authentic  statistical  account  of  the  provinces  into 
which  the  Persian  Empire  was  divided,  for  administrative,  or 
at  least  for  fiscal,  purposes ;  and  the  addition  to  every  district 
of  the  amount  of  tribute  at  which  it  was  assessed,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  whole  statement  must  have  been  derived 


•  XouopUoD,  Anabasis,  iv.  7,  v.  45.  •  Ucrudut.  iii.  97. 
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from  some  authentic,  and  in  the  first  instance  doubtless  an 
official,  source.^  The  reasons  for  the  peculiar  arrangement 
followed  we  cannot  divine ;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance.  It 
would  be  more  interesting  to  know  why  in  some  cases  the 
names  of  obscure  and  unimportant  tribes  are  separately  enume- 
rated ;  while  in  others  they  are  all  included  under  one  general 
head.  Some  of  the  more  important  omissions  from  the  cata- 
logue are  also  difficult  to  account  for.  But,  whatever  its 
imperfections,  the  list  remains  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Western 
Asia,  and  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  acquaintiince 
already  possessed  by  the  Greeks  with  the  resources  of  their 
formidable  neighbour. 

§  17.  There  is  another  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  may 
deserve  consideration  by  the  side  of  that  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  satrapies,  because  it  contains  the  names  of  several  of 
the  nations  of  Upper  Asia  which  figure  in  the  list  referred  to. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  as  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
he  gives  us  any  information  concerning  the  physical  geography 
of  that  part  of  the  great  continent.  Unfortunately  the  passage 
is  one  that  presents  difficulties  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

He  tells  us  :*  "  There  is  a  plain  in  Asia  which  is  shut  in  on 
all  sides  by  a  mountain  range,  and  this  range  has  five  openings. 
This  plain  once  belonged  to  the  Chorasmians,  and  is  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  Chorasmians  themselves,  the  Hyrcanians, 
Parthians,  Sarangians  and  Thamahaeans.  But  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Persian  Empire,  it  belongs  to  the  Great  King. 
Out  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  plain  there  flows  a 
great  river  called  the  Aces,  which  was  formerly  divided  into 


»  The  authenticity  of  this  record  is 
not  in  my  opinion  at  aU  impaired  by 
the  circumstiinco  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  numbers  of  our  existing? 
text,  which  prevents  the  apcgregate  of 
the  separate  tributes  from  agreeing  with 
the  sum  total  us  computed  by  Herodotus 


himself  (iii.  95).  The  error  is  one 
which  it  is  imix)8sible  for  us  now  to 
correct;  but  such  mistakes  in  numbers 
are  of  snch  common  occurrence  in  Greek 
MSS.  that  they  Kiise  no  presumption 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  original 
statement.  '  iii.  117. 
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five  streams  and  irrigated  the  territories  of  the  aforesaid  nations, 
passing  through  the  several  openings  in  the  mountains  to 
the  corresponding  people."  After  the  Persian  conquest  how- 
ever, the  king  took  possession  of  the  plain,  and  closed  up  all 
the  outlets,  so  that  he  could  at  pleasure  convert  the  plain  into 
a  lake,  or,  by  opening  one  of  the  passages  at  a  time,  allow  the 
water  to  flow  out  and  irrigate  the  lands  of  any  one  of  the 
nations  interested.  But  this  concession  was  never  granted 
without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  tribute  levied  upon  the  people. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  statement  here  pre- 
sented to  us  is  obviously,  in  its  actual  form,  a  fiction.  No 
such  valley  or  stream  as  those  described  by  Herodotus  could 
ever  have  existed  in  nature :  but,  allowing  for  obvious  exag- 
geration, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  had  some  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  that  the  Persian  government  actually  availed 
itself  of  the  possession  of  the  mountain  valleys  and  the  streams 
that  flowed  from  them  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water,  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  were  mainly  dependent 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Even  at  the  present  day  in 
many  districts  of  Persia  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  is 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  government.  But  the 
particular  locality  intended  by  Herodotus  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  approximation  to  certainty.  The  names  of  the 
Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians  and  Parthians  would  lead  us  to  seek 
it  in  the  mountain  district  in  the  north  of  Khorasan,  forming 
the  prolongation  of  the  Elburz  range  towards  the  Paropamisus 
or  Hindoo  Koosh.  But  no  river  can  be  found  in  this  region 
which  at  all  answers  the  description.  The  name  of  the  Aces  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  later  geographers,  and  it  has  been 
vainly  sought  to  identify  it  with  the  Oxus,  which  flows  from  a 
totally  difierent  region,  and  even  with  the  Acesines !  A  more 
plausible  suggestion  is  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Ochus  or 
Tedjend,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near  Meshed.^ 


'  This  river  is  apparently  identical 
with,  ur  receives  as  a  tributary,  the 
Ueri-rud,  or  river  of  Herat.    But  the 


physical  geography  of  this  part  of  Uie 
Persian  S&piro  is  stiU  but  imperfectly 
known. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  no  river  can  really  answer  the  description 
of  Herodotus,  by  irrigating  five  different  regions,  situated  Jh. 
different  directions.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
story  is  therefore  that  there  were  really  five  rivers— each  of  the 
nations  designated  having  its  particular  stream;  and  that 
these,  which  really  flowed  from  the  same  range  of  mountains^ 
were  erroneously  supposed  to  have  had  their  common  origin  in 
one  central  valley.  The  possession  of  such  a  stream,  and  the 
power  of  applying  it  to  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  in  fact  the 
condition  of  existence  for  any  people  in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  in 
this  respect  the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  well  founded.  But 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  identify  the  particular  streams 
to  which  the  account  of  his  informants  may  really  have 
referred.  Even  in  modem  times  the  rivers  of  this  part  of 
Asia  were  until  quite  recently  very  imperfectly  known;  in 
some  cases  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  yet  possess 
correct  information  concerning  them. 


Section  3. — Royal  Boad  to  Sum. 

§  1.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Asia,  there  is  one  other 
passage  of  Herodotus  that  demands  our  attention,  as  partaking 
to  an  unusual  extent  of  a  positive  geographical  character,  in 
which  the  historian  has  given  us  full  and  detailed  particulars 
concerning  the  line  of  route  from  Sardis  to  Susa.  The  account 
in  question  is  introduced  (like  many  other  episodes  in  Hero- 
dotus) in  so  singular  a  manner,  and  on  an  occasion  when  it  is 
apparently  so  uncalled  for,  that  we  can  only  suppose  the  his- 
torian to  have  been  desirous  to  communicate  to  his  readers  the 
information  which  he  himself  possessed,  and  to  have  availed 
himself  of  any  opportunity  for  the  purpose.  According  to  his 
narrative,  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans  in  his  revolt  against 
Persia,  presented  himself  before  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
bringing  with  him  a  tablet  of  bronze,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
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map  of  the  whole  earth,  with  all  the  seas  and  rivers,*  on  which 
he  pointed  out  to  him  the  position  of  all  the  different  nations 
that  were  subject  to  the  Persian  yoke,  and  lay  on  the  line  of 
route  from  Sardis  to  the  capital. 

These  were,  according  to  his  enumeration  ;  first,  the  Lydians, 
who  immediately  bordered  on  the  lonians ;  next,  beyond  the 
Lydians  towards  the  east,  the  Phrygians;  then,  the  Cappa- 
docians ;  after  them,  the  Cilicians,  whose  territory  extended  to 
the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  was  situated.  Beyond  these  came  the 
Armenians,  and  after  them  the  Matieni,  who  extended  to  the 
confines  of  the  Cissians,  in  whose  territory  Susa  itself  was 
situated — the  city  that  was  the  residence  of  the  Great  King, 
and  where  all  his  countless  treasures  were  deposited.^ 

Aristagoras,  being  afterwards  interrogated  by  Cleomenes  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  required  for  the  march  up 
the  country  to  Susa,  unguardedly  replied  that  it  would  be  a 
three  months'  march;  upon  which  Cleomenes  at  once  broko 
off  the  negotiation.  Herodotus,  while  blaming  him  for  his 
imprudence,  proceeds  to  show  that  the  statement  of  Aristagoras 
was  substantially  correct,  and  in  so  doing  gives  us  a  curious 
and  detailed  account  of  the  route  in  question.® 

§  2.  This  road  (he  tells  us)  throughout  its  whole  course  tra- 
versed an  inhabited  and  secure  country,  and  was  marked  from 
distance  to  distance  by  royal  stations,  where  there  were  excellent 
sleeping-places  or — as  they  would  now  be  called — caravanserais. 
The  distances  also  from  one  of  these  stations  to  another  appear 
to  have  been  well  known,  and  they  are  enumerated  by  Hero- 
dotus with  as  much  confidence,  though  not  in  the  same  detail, 
as  those  given  by  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of  Cyrus. 
In  traversing  Lydia  and  Phrygia  (from  Sardis  to  the  river 
Halys)  there  were  20  stations,  the  distance  being  94J  para- 


*  V.  49.  Ty  h^  is  \6yovs  ift€,  ws 
AaKfhaufiSviot  Xdyovctj  ^x^*'  X^^^*^*'  ^^^^ 
vcuca  kv  T^  77)5  aiti4rj)i   Ttpio^os  ^vctc- 


pointed  out,  that  this  map,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fin»t  evi  r  seen  at 
Sparta,  was  copied  froiri  that  draw  d  b 
A  naximander  of  Miletus.  See  Chap  ~~ 


.iV. 


wdtrrts.  p.  122. 

It  ia  probable,  as  has  been  already  *  Hcrodot.  v.  49.      •  Ibid.  v.  52,  53. 
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Bangs.     Here  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Halys,  which  was 
strongly  guarded,  and  to  pass  through  a  fortified  post,  with 
gates  on  the  river.     Thence  through  Cappadocia  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cilicia  were  28  stations  and  104  parasangs.    The 
frontier  was  here  guarded  by  a  double  set  of  gates  and  fort- 
resses.    Thence  across  Cilicia  were  only  three  days'  journey, 
comprising  15^  parasangs.     The  river  Euphrates,  which  could 
only  be  crossed  in  boats,  formed  the  boundary  between  Cilicia 
and  Armenia.     In  Armenia  there  were  15  stations,  and  the 
distance  was  56  J  parasangs.   But  in  this  part  of  the  march  there 
were  four  rivers  to  be  crossed,  none  of  which  could  be  passed 
otherwise  than  in  boats.     The  first  of  these  was  the  Tigris ; 
the  second  and  third  bore  the  same  name,  though  they  were 
distinct  rivers,  and  the  one  had  its  source  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  the  other  in  those  of  the  Matienians ;  the  fourth 
was  the  Gyndes,  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus  on  a  former 
occasion.'     From  Armenia  the  road  entered  Matiene,  where 
were  four  stations  (the  distance  is  omitted),  and  thence  into  the 
land  of  the  Cissians,  in  which  11  days'  journey,  and  a  distance 
of  42^  parasangs,  brought  one  to  the  river  Choaspes,  on  which 
Susa  was  situated.     Thus  (concludes  our  author)  there  are  in 
all  a  hundred  and  eleven  stations  on  the  way  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  and  "  if  (he  adds)  the  distances  are  correctly  measured 
in  parasangs,  and  the  parasang  is  equivalent  to  30  stadia  (as  it 
really  is),  the  whole  distance  from  Sardis  to  the  palace  at  Susa 
would  be  450  parasangs,  or  13,500  stadia,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
150  stadia  for  each  day's  journey,  would  take  exactly  90  days ; 
thus  tallying  precisely  with  the  computation  of  Aristagoras."® 
§  3.  The  itinerary  thus  presented  to  us  is  not  only  interesting 
as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  documents  of  the  kind,  from  which 
we  shall  derive  important  assistance,  but  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  geographical  knowledge.    The  particularity 


'  i.  189.    It  waa  this  river  which,  geance  for  ono  of  his  sacrod  horses 

uecording  to  tlie  strange  story  told  by  .  having  been  carried  away  by  the  vio- 

lIcro<!otus,  Uio  elder  Cyrus  caused  £o  j  Iciice  of  the  current,  and  drowned, 

be  dividt-d  into  300  channels,  in  ven-  {       •  v.  53. 
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with  which  it  is  described  is  such  as  to  show  clearly  that  it  was 
originally  derived  from  some  authentic  source ;  but  when  we 
come  to  examine  it  in  detail  we  encounter  considerable  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  the  numbers  are  certainly  inaccurate, 
for  the  sum  of  the  separate  distances  does  not  agree  with  the 
sum  total  as  given  by  Herodotus  himself.  In  this  instance, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  on  which  side  the 
error  lies ;  for  the  numbers  given  in  summing  up  the  general 
result  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  one  another,  but 
they  agree  with  the  conclusion  which  Herodotus  meant  to 
establish,  namely,  that  the  estimate  of  Aristagoras  of  90  days, 
or  three  months,  for  the  march  up  the  country,  was  a  correct 
one.  The  error  must  therefore  lie  in  the  details,  and  here  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  it.  The  line  of  route  here  de- 
scribed, though  styled  "  the  royal  road,"  and  evidently  the  one 
habitually  followed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  appears  to  have 
subsequently  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and  is  not  given 
in  detail  by  any  later  geographer.'  Moreover  the  boundaries 
of  the  difierent  nations  through  which  it  lay  are  given  very 
differently  from  those  found  in  other  writers,  and  if  we  adhere 
to  our  existing  text  (supposing  the  numbers  only  to  be  corrupt) 
it  is  certain  that  Herodotus  must  have  assigned  both  to  Cilicia* 
and  Armenia  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  which  is  usually 
given  to  them.  The  latter  country  in  particular  is  made  to 
include  the  whole  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  or 


•  The  younger  Cyrus,  vhen  adyan- 
cinf];  towards  Babylou,  took  a  wholly 
difierent  line  of  route — as  did  Alex- 
ander after  him — descending  at  once 


Major  Renncll  has  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  **  royal  mud  **  to  have  been 
the  same  with  tliat  followed  by  Cyrus 
and  described  by  Xenophon :  hence  his 


through  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  into  examination  of  its  details  is  rendered 

Cillcio,  and  thence  crosaug  into  the  wholly  worthless, 

plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.   This  |       ^  The    portion  of  Cilicia  traversed 

IS  undoubtedly  the  most  direct  line  and  by  this  route  could  be  no  otiier  than 


that  which  has  been  followed  by  most 
modern  travellers.  But  it  was  probubly 
avoided  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  on 
account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  line 
through  the  Syrian  des«rrts — a  consider- 
ation which  would  not  affect  a  general 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army. 


the  district  of  Melitene,  which  is  not 
included  by  any  other  geojaiapher  under 
the  name  of  Cilicia.  The  "  gates  "  men- 
tioned bv  Herodotus  cannot  therefore 
be  the  well-known  pass  of  the  Pyl» 
CiliciiB,  traversed  both  by  Cyrus  and 
Alexander. 
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Assyria  Proper,  as  far  as  the  river  Gyndes.  Fortunately  the 
four  rivers  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  this  part  of  the  route 
can  be  clearly  identified:  the  Gyndes,  as  shown  by  Major 
Bennell  and  Mr.  Eawlinson,  can  be  no  other  than  the  river  now 
called  Diyalah  or  Dialeh,*  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  a  little 
below  Bagdad ;  the  other  two,  which  had  the  same  name,  were 
clearly  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  both  of  which  were  known 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  by  the  same  appella- 
tion of  Zabatus.^  But  if  the  Gyndes  be  taken  as  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Matiene,  the  enormous  extension  thus 
given  to  Armenia  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  distance 
assigned  to  this  part  of  the  route ;  ^  the  march  through  Assyria, 
from  the  river  Gyndes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul — ^the 
lowest  point  at  which  the  road  could  well  have  crossed  the 
Tigris, — being  alone  fully  equal  to  the  56  parasangs  allowed 
to  Armenia,  thus  leaving  the  whole  intermediate  space,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  unaccounted  for." 

These  discrepancies  in  the  details  are  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  sum  tott^l  of  13,500  stadia,  or  1350  G.  miles, 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  without  knowing  the  exact  line 
of  route.  This  lends  additional  confirmation  to  the  con- 
clusion already  stated  that  the  particular  description  of  this 
"  royal  road  "  was  derived  by  Herodotus  from  authentic  and 
trustworthy  information ;  and  that  he  was  led  in  consequence 
to  find  a  place  for  it  in  his  history. 

§  4.  But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  the  ad- 
justment of  the  details,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  arising  from 
the  want  of  any  trustworthy  mode  of  computing  distances,^  it 

*  See  Rennell's   Geogr.  of_Herodot.  >  ing  the  name  of  Tigris,"  which  has  the 

effect  of  wholly  marring  the  aocuraoy  of 
the  author's  statement,  and  throwing 
the  whole  subject  into  confusion. 

*  It  must  be  added  that  it  is  equally 
at  varianoo  with  the  extent  assigned 
to  Armenia  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies. 

*  Note  F,  p.  259.      •  Note  G,  p.  261. 


pp.20],  827;  Rawliiison's  Herodottu, 
vol.  i.  p.  325,  note  5. 

'  This  passage  has  been  strangely 
misconceived  by  the  author  of  the 
article  Tigris  in  Dr.  Smith's  Did,  of 
Ancient  Geography,  who  supposes  that 
Herodotus  meant  to  say  tiiat  the  two 
rivers  had  the  same  name  with  the  Tigris; 
and  that "  there  were  three  rivers  bear- 
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will  be  found  that  the  route  indicated  by  Herodotus  may  be 
traced  with  approximate  certainty,  if  we  assume  it  to  repre- 
sent what  may  be  called  the  upper  road  from  Sardis  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Kiepert/ 
this  would  coincide  in  greai  measure  with  one  of  the  great  lines 
of  the  Boman  roads,  established  at  a  much  later  period,  which 
led  from  Sardis  through  Synnada  and  Pessinus  to  Ancyra,  and 
thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Halys ;  from  whence  it  continued 
onwards  through  Cappadocia  to  Cabira  or  Sebaste.  Here  it 
must  have  turned  southwards,  through  Melitene,  a  district 
which  Herodotus  appears  to  have  assigned  to  Cilicia;  and 
from  thence  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia,  and  traversed 
that  country  (passing  near  the  modem  Diarbekr)  to  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  probably  at  Djezireh  or  Bezabde.  Hence 
it  would  follow  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  more  or  less  closely, 
crossing  in  succession  the  other  three  rivers  already  noticed — 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diyala  or  Gjmdes — until 
it  diverged  to  Susa. 

The  line  of  route  thus  indicated  has  the  advantage  of 
crossing  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  at  points 
well  known  and  frequented  in  all  ages  for  the  passage  of 
those  rivers.®  This  must  always  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  either  for  an  army  or  a  mere  cara- 
van ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  in  fact  the  determining  cause 
which  decided  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
under  Xenophon. 


^  His  memoir  is  inserted  in  tlie 
Monatuberichte  der  lii^liner  Akade- 
mie  for  1857,  pp.  123-140. 

•  Mr.  Rnwlinson,  wlio  siippones  (He- 
rodotwi,  vol.  iii.  p.  258,  not**)  the  route 
followed  to  Ih)  the  more  diriM^t  line 
through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  by 


Ak  Shehr  (Philomclium)  and  Kaisa- 
riyeh  (Cscsaroa)  to  Malatiyeh,  has 
overlookc*!  the  important  consideration 
that  til  is  rotid  does  not  cr(W(  the  Halys 
at  ally  the  ]MUisage  of  which  river  is  one 
of  the  points  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Herodotus. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  226. 

INDIAN    TRIBUTE. 

The  Indians,  according  to  Herodotus,  paid  a  tribute  in  gold  dust 
(jifn^fiaros)  amounting  to  360  talents  of  gold,  which  he  reckons  as 
equal  to  4680  Euboic  talents  of  silver.  But  where  ho  compares 
this  with  the  tribute  of  the  other  provinces  there  is  some  corruption 
in  the  text,  which  we  are  unable  to  correct  with  certainty ;  his 
calculations  not  being  consistent  with  themselves.^  Upon  every 
supposition  however  the  sum  derived  from  India  was  enormously 
large,  amounting  in  any  case  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  Persian 
revenues. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase 
used  by  Herodotus  in  speaking  of  the  Indians  <fi6pov  dirayiv€ov  vpoq 
irdvra^  rov^  dXXovs.  It  certainly  does  not  mean,  as  it  is  translated 
by  Gronovius  and  Larcher,  that  the  amount  they  paid  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  rest ;  for  this  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  himself  concerning  those  amounts.^  A  com- 
panson  with  the  other  passages  cited  by  SchweighsBUser — especiaUy 
with  viii.  44,  where  the  Athenians  are  described  as  iraptxofityoi  vca9 
vpos  wavra?  rovs  oAAous — seems  to  show  clearly  that  in  both  cases 
the  author  means  to  indicate  that  the  amount  furnished  was  so 
exceptionally  large  as  to  deserve  to  be  reckoned  separately,  and  to 
be  thus  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  sum  total.  In  the  case  of 
the  Athenians  at  Salamis  indeed  the  Athenian  fleet  was  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  allies — 180  ships  out  of  378— but  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  Indian  tribute. 


*  According  to  our  present  text  he  '  Mr.  Hawlinson   translates    it  ''a 

computes  the  whole  revenue  (including  ^  tribute  exceeding  that  of  every  other 

the  Indian  tribute)  at  14,5G0  Euboic  ;  people/*  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous, 

talents :  but  his  own  figures  would  give  i  but  the  original  can  hardly  mean  that 

only  13J10  such  talents.    It  is  impos-  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 

sible  now  to  say  where  the  error  lies.  '  people  taken  singly. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  227. 

SOYLAX   OF   CARYANDA. 

Scylax  was  a  native  of  Caryanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  within  a  very 
short  distaoce  of  Halicarnassus.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  haying  accompanied  the  expedition  that  Hero- 
dotus had  heard  of  it  at  all ;  but  he  had  evidently  nothing  but 
very  vague  information  concerning  it,  probably  merely  such 
rumours  as  might  reach  his  native  city,  without  Scylax  having 
himself  returned  thither. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Feriplus  extant  under  the 
name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  belongs  to  a  much  later  date,  being 
composed  at  least  a  century  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  (ThiH 
question  will  be  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XI.) 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  has  argued  strongly  against  the  reality  of  this  voyage  of 
Scylax.  (^Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  voL  i  pp.  301-310.)  His  arguments  are,  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  must  be,  merely  of  a  general  kind,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  where  our  information  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  such 
geneiul  impressions.  But  the  voyage  was  not  one  to  be  compared 
in  point  of  difficulty  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians  round  Africa : 
the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  seasons  in  these  seas  is  such 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  its  accomplishment :  and  above  all,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  countryman 
of  Herodotus  gives  an  authenticity  to  his  source  of  information 
which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  enterprise  of  Necho, 


NOTE  C,  p.  228. 

CASPATYRUS. 


The  city  called  by  Herodotus  Caspatyrus  (KooTrarvpos)  is  evi- 
dently the  same  that  was  already  known  to  Hecatseus  under  the  name 
of  Caspapyrus  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kacnrairvpo? :  HecatsBus,  Fr.  179),  but 
that  author  calls  it  a  city  of  the  Gandarians,  who  are  not  included 
by  Herodotus  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Factyans  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  subsequent  writer,  and  neither  their  name,  nor  that 
of  Caspatyrus  is  found  in  the  account  of  Alexander's  campaigns  in 
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this  part  of  India.  Heeren  identifies  Caspatyms  with  the  modem 
Cabal ;  while  several  other  writers,  among  them  Lasisen  (^Indische 
Alterihumer^  ii.  p.  630)  and  Humboldt  {Ade  CerUrale)  would  transfer 
it  to  Cashmir.  But  it  certainly  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  expres- 
sions of  Herodotus  oonceming  the  voyage  of  Scylax  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  situated  on  the  Indus.  Beyond  this  we  have  really 
no  clue  to  its  position.  Prof.  Wilson  considers  the  name  of  Cas- 
papyrus  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Casyapa-pur,  or  the  city  of 
Casjapa,  which  according  to  Sanscrit  writers  was  the  original 
appeUalion  of  Casbmir  {Ariana,  p.  137):  but  he  points  out  that 
the  name  of  Cashmir  in  early  times  was  much  more  extensive  than 
at  present,  and  comprehended  great  part  of  the  Punjab.  He 
justly  maintains  that  the  city,  from  whence  Scylax  embarked  on 
his  expedition,  must  have  been  situated  on  the  Indus. 

The  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  Greek  writers  on  India. 


NOTE  D,  p.  230. 

INDIAN   ANTS. 


Perhaps  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  that  of  Professor  Wilson 
(^Ariana,  p.  135),  that  the  whole  story  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  gold  collected  in  the  plains  of  Little  Thibet  being  commonly 
known  as  "  ant-gold  " — Pippilika — in  consequence  of  a  belief  that 
it  was  laid  bare  by  the  ants,  in  the  process  of  constructing  their 
nests. 

But  this  story  seems  to  have  got  mixed  up  with  one, — ^which 
may  well  have  been  founded  upon  fact,— of  gold-dust  being  really 
brought  to  light  by  some  kind  of  quadrupeds  in  the  excavation  of 
their  holes  or  burrows.  It  was  to  these  animals — perhaps  of  the 
marmot  tribe — that  the  »kin8  seen  by  Nearchus  must  undoubtedly 
have  belonged  ;  and  specimens  of  them  may,  as  asserted  by  Hero- 
dotus, have  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Persia.'  It  may  be  added 
that  the  skins  of  these  marmots  are  among  the  commonest  of  all 
the  furs  now  brought  to  India. 


'  See  Cunningham's  LacUUc,  p.  233  (Lond.  1854). 


VOL.  I. 
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NOTE  E,  p.  240. 

ECBATANA. 

Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  paFsage  does  Herodotus  indicate 
the  le^st  doubt  as  to  the  city  designated  by  him  as  Ecbatana,  or 
Agbatana  as  he  writes  the  name,  which  was  one  familiar  to  all  the 
Greeks,  long  before  his  time,  as  one  of  the  most  famons  cities  of 
Asia  (see  the  '  Pers® '  of  -Sschylns,  v.  1 6,  530).  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  hint  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  author  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any  other  city  of  the  name  than  the  far-famed  capital  of 
Media :  the  site  of  which,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  may  be  considered  as  conclusively  established 
at  the  modem  Hamadan.  It  is  true  that  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  (i.  90)  of  the  city  of  Duioces,  with  its  royal  palace  sur- 
rounded by  seven  circuits  of  walls,  having  their  battlements  of 
seven  different  colours,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  situation  of 
Hamadan :  but  this  whole  account  is  so  fanciful  that  it  is  very 
probably  of  mythical  origin ;  and  no  allusion  to  anything  of  the 
kind  is  fonnd  in  ancient  authors  who  described  the  capital  of 
Media  from  more  authentic  information.  Folybius,  however  (who 
is  unquestionably  speaking  of  the  city  well  known  in  his  time) 
describes  it  as  possessing  a  citadel  of  great  sti*ength  and  a  palace 
of  such  surpassing  extent  and  magnificence,  as  may  well  have  given 
rise  to  exaggerate  and  fabulous  reports.    (Polyb.  x.  27.) 

The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (in  an  elaborate 
memoir  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Qeograj^icaX  Societjf^  voL  x.), 
that  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  one  of 
them  on  the  site  of  Hamadan,  the  other  in  Media  Atropatene,  or 
Azerbijan,  at  a  place  called  Takht-i-Suleiman,  where  extensive  ruins 
are  still  visible,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authoiity :  nor  is 
there  in  £Eict  any  other  foundation  for  it  than  a  notice  by  Moees  of 
Chorene  (an  Armenian  writer  of  the  fifib  century)  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  Ganzaca  or  Gazaca  (the  site  of  which  is  identified  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  with  Takht-i-Suleiman)  was  called  "  the  second 
Ecbatana  or  the  seven-walled  city."  (Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84.)  On 
the  other  hand  Strabo  distinctly  tells  us  (xi.  13,  p.  522)  that  Media 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  **  the  one  called  Great  Media,  of 
which  Ecbatana  was  the  capital,  a  great  city,  and  containing  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Median  monarchs,  t)ie  other  called  the  Atro- 
patian  Media."     It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  more  clearly  that 
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there  was  only  one  Ecbatana,  and  that  was  the  well-known  city, 
still  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  used  by  the  Parthian 
monarchs  as  their  summer  residence. 

But  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  this  passage,  as  well  as  many 
others,  as  only  proving  the  confusion  of  ideas  prevalent  among  the 
Greek  geographers  with  regard  to  the  two  Ecbaiinas,  and  even 
believes  that  Polybius  fell  into  ihe  same  error  and  '*  confounded 
distinct  notices  of  two  different  cities  "  in  the  elaborate  description 
that  he  has  left  us  of  the  Median  capital,  which  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  would  certainly  seem  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  late  writer  like  Moses  of  Chorene  should 
have  made  a  blunder  in  the  single  passage  cited  from  him,  than 
that  all  the  historians  and  geographers,  who  wrote  upon  the  affairs 
of  Asia  from  the  days  of  Alexander  downwards,  were  ignorant  of 
so  important  a  fact  in  its  geography. 


NOTE  F,  p.  253. 

BOYAL  ROAD  TO  SU8A. 


The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  that  proposed 
by  Kiepert,  to  transfer  the  whole  of  these  stations  in  Assyria  from 
Armenia  to  Matiene,  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
comparative  importance  elsewhere  allowed  by  Herodotus  to  that 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  in  which  Matiene  now 
occurs,  after  passing  the  river  Gyodes,  and  occupying  only  a  short 
space  before  coming  to  the  frontiers  of  Susiana,  is  whoUy  unintel- 
ligible. The  omission  of  the  number  of  parasangs  in  this  instance 
only,  must  certainly  be  the  fault  of  our  MSS.,  and  points  therefore 
to  the  existence  of  some  corruption  in  the  text.  Moreover  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  route  will  show  that  it  is  in  this 
portion  of  it  that  the  30  stations  wanting  to  complete  the  sum  total 
must  have  fallen  out.  For  the  whole  distance,  after  crossing  the 
Euphrates  to  the  passage  of  the  Diyalah  is  not  less  than  400  G. 
miles,  as  measured  on  the  map,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
computed  at  less  than  140  parasangs,  allowing  for  the  windings  of- 
the  road.  Yet  our  existing  text  allows  it  only  66i  parasangs :  a 
distance  that  would  just  about  suffice  for  the  route  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Tigris,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  river  to  have  been 
crossed  at  Djezireh  (Bezabde),  in  all  ages  one  of  the  most  customary 

s  2 
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places  of  passage.  In  this  case  there  remain  abont  240  G.  miles 
through  McUiene  to  the  Qyndes  or  Dijala,  which  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  30  additional  stations. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Gyndes  was  the  frontier :  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  was  usually  placed  considerably  farther  south 
— and  the  distance  from  the  frontier,  according  to  Herodotus,  to 
the  city  of  Susa,  being  only  42J^  parasangs,  imperatively  requires 
that  it  should  be  so  in  this  case  also. 

In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  M.  Kiepert  (in  the  memoir 
referred  to  in  the  text,  p.  254),  who  has  been  followed  by  Stein,  in 
his  recent  edition  of  Herodotus  (Berlin,  1859)  proposes  to  read  the 
passage  of  Herodotus  (y.  52)  after  the  sentence  iv  Sk  rg  'Ap/mmi^ 
•  •  •  Kol  ^vXojcnjyMov  cv  avToari  as  follows :  €#c  3c  Tavri;^  [t^  'Ap/ACvn/sJ 
lafiaXXjovn  h  rrfv  MaTirjvrjv  y^  araOfjuoi  cto*!  rccrcr^s  #cai  rpti^KOKra,  vapa- 
aarffu  h\  hn^  kcX  rpn^ovra  koI  Ixarov,  vxyrofAol  ^  Vf]va'i7r€fnjfroi  rco^ 
(T^cs  Sua  ravrrf^  pkcwriy  K.T.X. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  violence  done  to  the  existing  text 
by  this  alteration  is  such  as  cannot  be  readily  justified.  But  the 
passage  as  it  stands  is  certainly  defective  and  therefore  corrupt : 
the  numbers  are  confessedly  erroneous :  and  the  proposed  correction 
renders  the  geographical  explanation  so  satisfactory  as  to  raise  a 
strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  But  without  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  proposed  correction  as  far  as  the  numbers 
are  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
confusion  has  arisen  between  Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  that  the 
passage  concerning  the  four  rivers  applies  to  the  latter^  and  not  to 
the/omier,  country.  If  this  be  once  admitted,  the  whole  geography 
of  the  route  becomes  comparatively  clear. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
given  an  extension  and  importance  to  the  name  of  the  Matieni  feir 
beyond  that  assigned  to  them  by  any  other  writer,  and  apparently 
includes  great  part  of  Media  under  that  appellation.  Now  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of  the  Greeks 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  assigns  all  this  portion  of  route, 
which  lay  through  the  Assyria  of  later  geographers,  to  Media — a 
misconception  dearly  analogous  to  that  of  Herodotus. 
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NOTE  G,  p.  253. 

UNCERTAINTY  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

It  nmst  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  this  route,  as  well 
as  all  similar  cases,  that  the  parasang  of  the  ancient  Persians  (like 
the  faraang  or  farsakh  of  their  modem  descendants)  was  doubtless 
a  mere  itinerary  measure,  com[mted  in  reality  from  the  time  occu- 
pied in  performing  each  journey,  and  liable  therefore  to  consider- 
able fluctuation.  Herodotus,  as  well  as  Xenophon,  reckons  it  equal 
to  30  stadia,  which  was  probably  a  fair  average  computation :  but 
Strabo  points  out  that  it  varied  considerably  in  different  districts. 
The  modem  Persian  farsakh  is  said  to  yary  from  3  to  4  English 
miles,  or  from  about  26  to  36  stadia. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  a  note  on  the  distances  given  in  parasangs  by  Xeno- 
phon (vol.  ix.  p.  19,  note),  has  justly  pointed  out  that  these  must  in 
many  instances  have  been  the  result  of  mere  computation:  and 
would  be  very  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth.  But  he  regards 
tlie  distances  given  by  Herodotus  along  the  "  royal  road  "  as  having 
been  the  result  of  actual  measurement — a  conclusion  in  which 
I  cannot  at  all  concur.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  ward 
measured  (^fi€fUTfnfrai)  by  Herodotus,  there  appears  to  me  no  doubt 
that  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that  kind  of  popular  measure- 
ment, by  estimation,  which  naturally  comes  to  be  applied  to  auy 
frequented  route,  especially  where  it  is  traversed  by  regular 
oouiiers  or  messengers.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Ussher,  in  his  recent 
journey  from  London  to  Persepolis  (Lond.  1865),  giving  the  dis- 
tances on  the  route  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez  in  Persian  farsakhs  (or 
parasangs)  because  along  this  part  of  the  road  he  was  able  to  travel 
jpaat^  and  consequently  the  computed  distances  were  well  known. 
Everywhere  else  he  gives  merely  the  time  actually  emploj^ed  in 
'  hoiirs  of  travelling.  But  this  most  convenient  mode  of  estimating 
distances  was  wanting  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  from  the  want 
of  any  portable  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  hours. 

That  Herodotus  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  appears  to  me 
clear  from  his  phrase,  ct  3c  opOw^  /i€/uTfniTai  17  080$  17  fiaa-ikr/trj  roun 
trapaa-dyyoiTi. ;  had  the  distances  been  really  **  measured  and  marked  " 
from  station  to  station,  it  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  him  to 
express  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Geography  of  Herodotus:  Africa. 


Section  1. — General  Knowledge  of  the  Continent. 

§  1.  The  amount  of.  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus  con- 
cerning the  continent  of  Africa  appears  at  first  sight  to  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  his  ignorance  of  the  remoter  regions 
of  Europe.  But  the  contrast  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  and 
will  be  found  to  arise  rather  from  our  own  familiarity  with  the 
one,  and  our  comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  other, 
than  from  any  real  superiority  in  the  information  possessed  by 
Herodotus.  His  knowledge  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  in  fact  much  of  the  same  character  with  that  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  opposite  coasts.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  he  had  himself  visited  Cyrene,^  which  was  at  that 
time  an  important  centre  of  Greek  life  and  civilization,  and  he 
had  there  obtained  a  pretty  correct  general  account  of  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  tribes  that  inhabited  them  as  far  as  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  confines  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
Beyond  this  to  the  west  he  either  possessed  no  information,  or 
did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  it  to  his  readers.  He  was 
indeed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  familiar  in  a  general^ay 
with  the  greatness  and  power  of  Carthage  and  the  extent  of 


^  The  only  passage  from  which  this  i  fourth  book  bears  throughout  the  stamp 

can  be  directly  inferred  Is  in  Book  II.  j  of  having  been  derived  from  personai 

c.  181,  where  he  mentions  a  statue  con-  |  inquiries  on  the  spot.      Indeed  it  is 

secrated  by  Ladice,  the  Gre<*k  wife  of  ;  probably  to  this  visit  to  Cyrene  that  we 

Amasis,  which  was  still  existing  in  his  !  are  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  valu- 

time,  outside  the  gates  of  CjTene,  in  a  !  able  and  curious  episode  (iv.  c.  105- 

manner  that  clearly  implies  that  he  |  125),  which  is  very  remotely  connected 

had  seen  it.    But  the  whole  account  of  ,  with  the  general  subject  of  his  work. 

Cyrene  and  the  adjoining  regions  in  the  ; 
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her  dominions ;  and  he  more  than  once  cites  the  information 
which  he  had  received  from  Carthaginians — probably  mer- 
chants whom  he  had  met  at  Cyrene  or  elsewhere.*  But  it  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that  he  had  not  visited  Carthage  itself; 
and  much  of  the  information  which  he  had  thus  picked  up  was 
of  a  vague  and  desultory  character. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  what  knowledge 
he  possessed  was  derived  from  two  sources—  partly  from  the 
information  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  Egypt,  and  partly  from 
the  accounts  that  he  gathered  from  his  countrymen  at  Cyrene. 
But  the  natural  peculiarities  of  Africa  must  in  all  ages  have 
presented  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  intercourse  with  the 
interior ;  and  these  diflSculties  must  have  been  vastly  increased 
in  ancient  times  by  the  want  of  camels,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Africa  until  a  much  later  period.* 
Hence  the  great  desert,  which  extends  almost  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  naturally  formed  the  limit  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  towards  the  south ;  and  with  one  remarkable 
exception — to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  revert— 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  had  no  conception  that  beyond  this 
desert  tract,  there  existed  habitable  and  even  populous  regions. 
The  course  of  the  Nile  was  then,  as  it  remains  at  the  present 
day,  the  only  natural  highway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
remoter  regions  of  Africa. 

§  2.  But  with  the  upper  part  of  that  river  Herodotus  was  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  As  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt  it 
was  of  course  well  known ;  and  the  historian  had  himself 
ascended  it  as  far  as  Elephantine,  just  below  the  First  Cata- 
racts.* But  he  had  also  obtained  what  he  believed  to  be  precise 
and  authentic  information  concerning  its  course  for  a  consider- 
able distance  higher  up,  which  he  has  imparted  to  us  in  a  very 
curious  passage.    "Above  Elephantine  (he  tells  us)  the  ground 


«  Herodot.  iv.  43, 195, 196,  vii.  167. 
»  See  Note  A,  p.  299. 


riitrris  i\$^Vj  rh  8*  4irb  rodrou  iucop  llBfi 
laropdw,  u,  29.    See  Note  B,  p.  299. 
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has  a  considerable  slope,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  boats 
which  ascend  the  river  to  be  fastened  with  tow-ropes  on  each 
side,  and  thus  dragged  up  the  stream.  If  the  ropes  should 
break,  the  boat  is  carried  away  at  once  by  the  violence  of  the 
current  This  kind  of  navigation  continues  for  four  days' 
voyage,  during  which  the  river  winds  very  much,  like  the 
Maeander.  The  whole  distance  which  it  is  requisite  to  traverse 
in  this  manner  is  twelve  schceni.  After  that  you  come  to  a  level 
plain,  in  which  the  Nile  encloses  an  island  named  Tachompso. 
Of  this  one  half  is  occupied  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  inhabit  all 
the  country  above  it :  the  other  half  by  the  Egyptians,  Ad- 
joining this  is  a  large  lake,  the  shores  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  nomad  Ethiopian  tribes :  the  Nile  flows  into  it,  and  you  re- 
enter the  stream  after  traversing  the  lake.  But  here  you  are 
compelled  to  land,  to  travel  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
forty  days :  the  navigation  being  rendered  impossible  by  the 
number  of  sharp  rocks  and  ledges,  which  occur  in  this  part  of 
the  stream.  After  traversing  this  tract  in  forty  days,  you  em- 
bark in  another  vessel  and  sail  up  the  river  for  twelve  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  you  come  to  a  great  city  called  Meroe, 
which  is  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Ethiopians."' 

§  3.  The  situation  of  Meroe  is  now  well  known, — ^though  it 
is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been  explored  and  ascer- 
tained • — and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus thus  far  presents  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth, 
considering  that  it  of  course  rests  only  upon  hearsay  informa- 
tion. The  ascent  of  the  rapids  above  Elephantine,  commonly 
known  as  the  First  Cataract,  is  well  described,  though  its 
duration  is  greatly  overrated — the  actual  passage  only  re- 
quiring about  five  hours;'  the  island  of  Tachompso  may  pro- 
bably be  identified  with  that  of  Derar,  a  short  distance  above 


»  Herodot.  ii.  29.  {  dotaU  by  Caillaud  in  1820  {Vcyagt  k 

*  As  late  as  the  time  of  D'Anville  Merot,  au   Fleuve  Blane,  dt;.,   Paris, 

the  position  of  Meroc  could  only  be  de-  i  1826),  and  have  been  sinoo  repeatedly 

termined  approximately  from  Ptolemy  ■  described  by   Hoekins,  Riippell,  and 

and    the  Arabian    geographers.      Its  '  Lcpsius. 

ruins  were  first  visited  and  described  in  |  '  See  Note  C,  p.  301. 
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Dakkeh  (the  Fselcis  of  ancient  geographers);  and  though 
there  is  no  such  laJce  as  that  said  to  occur  immediately  abovCy 
the  error  may  have  readily  arisen  from  the  term  being  used 
merely  to  designate  an  open  reach  or  imencumbered  expanse 
of  the  river.  The  rocks  and  obstructions  to  the  navigation 
higher  up  are  evidently  those  which  really  occur  between  the 
second  and  fourth  cataract,  on  account  of  which  almost  all 
travellers  who  have  visited  Meroe  have  taken  the  route  across 
the  desert  which  here  cuts  off  a  great  bend  of  the  river.' 
But  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  appears  to  have  been 
customary  to  follow  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  40  days'  journey  may  on  this  supposition  have  been 
not  far  from  the  truth ;  but  it  is  not  clear  at  what  point  the 
navigation  was  resumed. 

The  existence  of  a  civilized  city  and  people  at  Meroe, 
worshipping  the  same  deities  as  the  Egyptians,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  but  was  undoubtedly  a  fact  well  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  We  learn  from  the  monuments  still  existing 
on  the  site  that  the  earlier  kings  of  Egypt  had  not  only  carried 
their  arms  into  these  remote  regions,  but  had  left  there  per- 
manent records  of  their  dominion ;  and  we  can  hardly  therefore 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  continued 
to  maintain  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Meroe.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  such  trade  was  carried  higher  up  the 
river.  Hence  we  find  the  information  of  Herodotus  above 
this  point  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  below  it. 
He  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  the  great  affluents  or 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  which  bear  so  important  a  part  in  the 
geography  of  its  upper  regions,  nor  does  he  anywhere  allude 
to  "  the  island  "  of  Meroe,  the  designation  by  which  that  tract 
was  generally  known  to  later  geographers.  The  only  people 
of  whom  he  had  heard  as  situated  beyond  Meroe  were  a  race 


•  Mr.  Hoskins,  however,  on  his  return  journey  from  Meroe,  followed  the  banks 
of  the  river  throughout  {Travels  in  EUiiopia,  4to.  Loud.  18c^5,  chap.  xii.-xviii.). 
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whom  he  terms  the  Automoli  or  Deserters,  but  whose  natiYO 
name  (he  adds)  was  Asmach.  These  were  originally,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  tradition,  a  body  of  Egyptian  warriors,  who 
had  migrated  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichos 
(about  B.C.  650),  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  and  had  been  settled  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
in  the  extreme  south  of  his  dominions.*  Admitting  the 
number  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  tradition  itself,  and  the  comparatively  late  period 
to  which  it  was  referred  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  its  authen- 
ticity. But  when  the  informants  of  Herodotus  placed  this 
Egyptian  colony  at  a  distance  beyond  Meroe,  equal  to  that 
from  Meroe  to  Elephantine,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  bo 
either  great  exaggeration,  or  some  misconception,  to  which  we 
have  no  clue.^ 

The  total  distance  from  Elephantine  to  Meroe  is  estimated 
by  Herodotus  at  60  days',  or  two  months'  journey  ;*  and  as  he 
reckoned  the  land  of  the  Automoli  the  same  distance  beyond 
Meroe,  he  was  thus  led  to  assign  to  this  people  a  position  four 
months'  journey  from  the  Egyptian  frontier.  "  Thus  far  then 
(he  tells  us)  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  Egypt."  "  It  flows  (he  adds)  from  the  west  and  the 
netting  «wn."^ 

§  4.  These  last  words  are  so  strikingly  at  variance  with  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  as  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  modem 
maps,  that  most  of  the  editors  and  commentators  of  Herodotus 
have  shrunk  from  accepting  them  in  their  obvious  sense,  as 
applying  to  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  and  supposed  Herodotus  to  speak  only  of  the  course 
of  the  river  at  the  farthest  point  to  which  it  was  known,* 
assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  knew  its  direction 
from  Meroe,  and  even  from  the  land  of  the  Automoli  to  be 
from  south  to  north.     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of 


•  Ilorodut.  ii.  80.  >  Note  D,  p.  302.  «  Xolc  E,  p.  302. 

»  Herodot.  ii.  31.  «  Note  F,  p.  303. 
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Herodotus  to  show  this ;  and  the  passage  already  cited  in  a 
former  chapter  in  which  he  compares  the  course  of  the  Nile 
with  that  of  the  Danube  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  he  con- 
sidered the  general  direction  of  the  former  river,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  to  be  from  west  to  east.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
erroneous  idea  arose  in  part  from  the  great  bend  or  elbow 
which  the  Nile  does  actually  make  between  Meroe  and  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  and  which  may  easily  have  given  rise  to  a 
misconception  of  its  true  direction.*  Had  Herodotus  placed 
the  land  of  the  Automoli  so  far  to  the  south  as  would  have 
been  required  on  the  contrary  supposition,  he  would  have  had 
to  assign  to  the  continent  of  Africa  a  breadth  far  exceeding 
that  which  it  occupied  in  his  system,  according  to  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  in  breadth 
(i.e.  from  north  to  south)  with  the  opposite  continent  of 
Europe. 

§  5.  The  same  view  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expedition  of 
Cambyses  against  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  which  is  utterly 
unintelligible  on  any  other  supposition.  These  Macrobians,  as 
he  tells  us,  dwelt  "on  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Africa,"*  and  he 
elsewhere  distinctly  speaks  of  them  as  living  "  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world."'  But  when  Cambyses  sets  out  to  invade  them, 
instead  of  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  Meroe,  and  thus 
penetrating  as  far  south  as  he  could,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
river  at  hand,  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  desert,  apparently 
almost  directly  after  leaving  Thebes,  and  continues  his  march 
"  through  the  sands  "  till  compelled  to  return  by  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  seems  clear  from  this  account  that  Herodotus  did 
not  consider  these  Ethiopians  as  dwelling  to  the  south  of  those 
of  Meroe  beyond  the  Automoli,  but  in  a  different  direction,  so 


*  For  more  than  four  degrees  of  lati-  '.   Herodotus,  and  the  historian  may  well 


tude  above  Syene  the  Nile  flows  nearly 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  great  bend  or 
loop  which  it  forms  between  this  part 
of  its  course  and  Meroe  was,  doubtless, 
imperfectly  known  to  the  informants  of 


have  misconceived  it. 

•  oiKtijifyovs  Aifivr}s  M  rp  vortp  (?o- 
XdffO'fi  (iii.  17). 

'  is  tA  Haxara  rijs  yijs'  l/icX\c  orpa- 
T<uc(r9ai  (iii  25). 
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that  the  king  had  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  strike 
across  the  desert,  in  order  to  reach  the  southern  sea,  while  the 
Nile  trended  away  towards  the  south-west  and  west.  Later 
writers,  being  unable  to  find  any  such  people  as  those  described 
by  Herodotus,  confounded  these  Macrobian  Ethiopians  with 
those  of  Meroe,  but  this  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  the  historian.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  fable,  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  his  conceptiony  the 
Macrobians  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  and  had 
no  connection  either  with  Meroe  or  the  Nile. 

§  6.  But  though  the  Nile  was  thus  known,  according  to 
Herodotus,  for  a  distance  of  four  months'  voyage  or  journey 
above  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  its  sources,  as  he  tells  us,  were 
altogether  unknown;  no  one  that  he  had  met  with,  whether 
Greek,  Egyptian  or  Libyan,  being  able  to  tell  him  whence  the 
great  river  came.®  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  suc- 
ceeding geographers,  down  to  our  own  times,  have  had  to 
repeat  the  same  tale.*  But  Herodotus,  like  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors, had  formed  a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  was  one  which  certainly  does  credit  to  his  sagacity,  while  it 
incidentally  affords  a  curious  gleam  of  information  concern- 
ing the  interior  of  Africa.  Starting  from  the  belief,  already 
referred  to,  that  the  Nile,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
flowed  from  west  to  east,  he  connected  this  with  a  tale  which 
he  had  heard  from  some  Greeks  of  Gyrene,  who  had  themselves 
learnt  it  from  Etearchus,  the  king  of  the  Ammonians,  during 
a  visit  to  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon.^  Etearchus  himself 
derived  it  horn  the  casual  visit  of  some  Nasamonians,  a  Libyan 
tribe  who  dwelt  around  the  bight  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  It 
is  important,  in  estimating  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  passed  to  the 
knowledge  of  Herodotus. 


*  Note  G,  p.  304.  {  lakes  south  of  the  equator,  though  so 
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§  7.  According  to  the  statement  of  these  Nasamonians,  five 
young  men  of  their  nation,  enterprising  youths  of  the  highest 
rank,  had  set  out  with  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the 
deserts  to  the  south  of  Libya,  to  see  what  they  could  discover. 
After  passing  through  the  inhabited  region  and  the  tract  to 
the  south  of  it,  frequented  by  wild  beasts,  they  entered  upon 
the  actual  desert  and  journeyed  through  it  for  many  days  in 
a  westerly  direction,  until  at  length  they  came  to  a  grove  of 
trees,  with  fruit  on  them,  of  which  they  began  to  help  them- 
selves, when  there  came  up  a  number  of  men  of  small  stature, 
who  seized  them  and  led  them  away  prisoners.  They  were 
thus  conducted  through  very  extensive  marshes,  after  passing 
which  they  came  to  a  city  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  of  a 
black  colour,  and  of  the  same  small  stature  with  their  captors. 
Their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Nasamonians, 
and  they  were  all  of  them  skilled  in  magic.  A  large  river 
flowed  by  their  city,  having  its  course  from  west  to  east ;  and 
in  it  were  seen  crocodiles.  The  young  men  returned  in  safety 
to  their  homes ;  and  from  this  report  Herodotus  concludes  that 
the  river  they  had  seen,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  with  croco- 
diles in  it,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Nile.*  We  now  know 
with  certainty  that  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  untenable ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  with  modem  geographers  down  to  a  recent  period ;  and 
long  after  the  immense  interval  was  known  which  separated 
the  Joliba  of  Western  AMca  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  two  were  still  supposed  to  be  connected,  if  not 
continuous. 

There  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  rejeoting  the  narrative 
as  fabulous,  and  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  young  men 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  well  provided  with  food  and 
water  (as  we  are  told  they  were),  may  have  made  a  journey 
across  the  desert  which  would  be  impracticable  for  more 
civilized  travellers.    But  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  state- 


*  Heiodot.  ii.  82,  33. 
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ment  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  point  really 
attained.  We  are  not  told  either  the  point  from  which  they 
set  out,  or  entered  on  the  deserts,  or  the  number  of  days 
occupied  in  the  journey,  either  before  or  after  their  capture. 
The  only  definite  statement  is  that  after  entering  on  the 
desert  they  travelled  towards  the  west ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
statement  which  the  nature  of  the  case  compels  us  to  reject, 
or  at  lec^t  to  admit  only  with  considerable  modification.  The 
Nasamonians  (we  are  told)  traversed  in  the  first  instance  the 
two  zones  or  regions  which  were  well  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Africa,  but  to  which  Herodotus  assigns  more 
definite  limits  than  they  really  possess;^  and  their  express 
object  being  to  penetrate  farther  than  any  one  had  done 
before,  they  would  naturally  take  advantage  of  those  inhabited 
districts  which  were  known  to  them,  as  far  as  they  extended. 
Now  it  appears  certain  from  another  passage  in  Herodotus 
(which  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter)  that  the  fertile 
district  of  Fezzan,  the  land  of  the  Garamantes, — was  known 
to,  and  frequented  by,  the  Libyans,  in  his  time ;  and  of  this, 
therefore,  as  being  within  reach  of  the  Nasamonians,  and 
extending  far  to  the  south  into  the  desert,  the  travellers  would 
naturally  avail  themselves.  But  if  they  here  plunged  into 
the  deserts,  and  directed  their  course  due  west,  they  had 
nothing  but  the  vast  deserts  of  the  Sahara  before  them,  and 
could  never  have  come  upon  any  considerable  river.  If  they 
struck  to  the  sotUh-west,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  exactly 
hit  upon  the  celebrated  Niger — the  Joliba  or  Quorra  of  modem 
travellers ;  while,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  travelled  due 
south,  they  would  have  reached  at  a  somewhat  shorter  distance 
the  Yeou,  a  considerable  river  flowing  from  west  to  east,  and 
entering  the  lake  Tchad. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these  two  theories :  both 
alike  require  that  we  should  depart  from  the  direction  assigned 
by  Herodotus,  but  we  have  abundant  instances  of  the  extreme 

»  See  p.  274. 
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vagueness  of  ancient  writers  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the 
compass ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  in  this  case  the  statement 
in  some  measure  disproves  itself :  for,  had  the  explorers  really 
held  a  course  from  east  to  west,  they  would,  according  to  the 
view  of  Herodotus  himself,  have  been  moving  parallel  to  the 
Nile,  and  could  therefore  never  have  hit  upon  that  river.  The 
really  important  parts  of  the  story  undoubtedly  are,  that  the 
travellers  after  traversing  a  great  extent  of  desert,  came  to  an 
inhabited  land  with  trees,  marshes,  a  great  river  flowing  from 
the  west  and  containing  crocodiles,  and  a  city  occupied  by  a 
race  of  black  people.  The  combination  of  these  circumstances 
seems  to  render  it  certain  that  they  had  really  crossed  the 
great  desert  tract  and  reached  the  Negroland  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  far  more  diflScult  to  determine  the  particular  region 
which  they  visited.  But  on  the  whole  the  probabilities  in 
favour  of  their  having  actually  reached  the  Niger  may  be  held 
to  predominate,  notwithstanding  its  greater  remoteness  from 
the  point  whence  they  probably  started.*  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  region  actually  visited  by  these  Nasamonian 
adventurers,  their  expedition  appears  to  have  remained  a 
wholly  isolated  fact.  It  is  clear  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
related  by  Herodotus  himself,  that  their  example  was  not 
followed.  No  commercial  relations  were  established  with  the 
tribes  beyond  the  great  desert,  and  it  is  evident  that  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  vague  notice,  Herodotus  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  vast  regions  known  in  later  times  as 
Soudan  or  Negroland.* 

§  8.  The  only  other  passage  in  Herodotus  which  appears  to 
point  to  any  knowledge  of  the  more  distant  regions  of  Africa  to- 
wards the  south,  is  that  already  alluded  to,  in  which  he  describes 
the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  a  people  who  were  evidently  regarded 
by  him  as  the  remotest  inhabitants  of  Africa,  of  whom  he  had 
any  knowledge.  His  information  concerning  them  was  how- 
ever very  vague  and  strongly  mixed  with  fable.     They  dwelt. 


*  Note  H,  p.  30.5.  *  Note  I.  p.  307. 
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accor(ling  to  the  account  which  he  had  received  of  them — ^an 
account  evidently  derived  from  Egyptian  authorities, — "  upon 
the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Africa : "  they  were  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  race  of  men  in  the  world,  and  lived  on 
the  average  to  the  age  of  120  years :  gold  was  so  abundant  in 
their  country  that  it  was  used  even  for  the  chains  and  fetters 
of  prisoners,  while  bronze  was  on  the  contrary  extremely  scarce : 
they  enclosed  the  dead  in  pillars  of  transparent  crystal  instead 
of  coffins :  their  food  consisted  solely  of  meat  and  milk ;  bread 
and  wine  being  aUke  unknown  to  them.  In  addition  to  the 
simplicity  of  their  diet,  a  marvellous  fountain  in  which  they 
bathed,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
extraordinary  health  and  longevity  that  they  enjoyed.* 

It  was  against  this  people  that  Cambyses  undertook  an 
expedition,  in  which  both  he  and  his  army  were  very  near 
perishing  utterly  in  the  desert.  But  the  circumstances  of  this 
expedition  are  so  briefly  related  by  the  historian  as  to  be 
almost  wholly  unintelUgible,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  Previously  to  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise Cambyses  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians, 
and  for  this  purpose  sent  for  interpreters  from  the  Ichthyophagi, 
a  people  who  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  but 
who  are  noticed  by  later  writers,  as  settled  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  extending  as  far  as  the  straits  at  its  mouth.  These 
Ichthyophagi  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  a  people  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Macrobians,  and  probably  situated  near 
them :  a  supposition  which  would  concur  with  the  expression 
of  Herodotus  that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  southern  sea  at  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  earth.'' 

But  the  route  by  which  Cambyses  attempted  to  arrive  at 
this  remote  region  is  very  obscurely  indicated,  or  rather  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  indicated  at  alL  On  arriving  at  Thebes^ 
we  are  told  by  our  author,  he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  his  army 


•  iu.  17-24.  '  See  above,  p.  267. 
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to  attack  the  Ammonians  and  destroy  the  temple  of  Ammon; 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  he  proceeded  against  the  Ethi- 
opians, but  haying  neglected  to  make  due  provision  of  food 
for  his  troops,  before  they  had  completed  the  fifth  part  of 
the  journey,  their  provisions  utterly  failed,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  eating  their  beasts  of  burden.  Cambyses  neverthe- 
less still  persevered  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  entered  upon 
the  sandy  desert,  where  for  want  of  all  other  resources  his 
soldiers  began  to  eat  one  another,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  expedition  and  return  to  Thebes,  having  lost 
a  large  part  of  his  army." 

§  9.  Strabo  and  other  writers  of  subsequent  times,  when  the 
geography  of  Africa  was  better  known,  regard  the  expedition 
of  Cambyses  as  directed  against  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe :  ^  and 
on  this  supposition  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  the  desert 
in  which  his  army  suffered  so  severely  was  that  between 
Korosko  and  Abu  Hamed  (on  the  direct  route  from  Syene  to 
Meroe)  the  horrors  of  which  have  been  described  in  forcible 
language  by  all  travellers  who  have  crossed  it.^  But  it  is  clear 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  was  not  that  of  Herodotus.  These 
Macrobian  Ethiopians  (whom  he  mentions  only  in  connection 
with  this  expedition  of  Cambyses)  are  distinctly  described  by 
him  as  dwelling  on  the  southern  sea,  in  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  earth ;  while  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Automoli  or  Deserters  lived  far 
beyond  them,  but  still  on  the  same  river.  No  mention  occurs 
of  the  Macrobians  in  the  description  of  the  Nile  and  the  people 
that  occupied  its  banks :  nor  any  hint  that  they  adjoined  the 
Ethiopians  of  this  quarter.*   The  fact  appears  to  be  (as  already 


•  iii.  25. 

»  strabo,  xvii  1,  p.  790. 

1  See  Hoskins'  Travels  in  Ethiopia^ 
pp.  19-32 ;  Lcpsiiis,  Brief e  atuAegypten, 
pp.  125-136. 

*  Mr.  Coole/a  attempt  to  identify 
the  Macrobians  with  the  Automou 
(Claudius  Ptolemy  and  (he  JSilCj  pp. 
20, 21)  appears  to  mo  utterly  untenable. 

VOL.  I. 


The  fabulous  and  mythical  notions  con- 
cerning the  former  people  could  never 
have  attached  themselves  to  a  race  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Ethiopia 
within  historical,  and  even  compara- 
tively recent,  memory;  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  tradition  concerning 
the  Automoli  proves  that  they  must 
have  borne  a  marked  resemblance  to 
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indicated)  that  Herodotus,  misled  by  his  erroneous  notion  that 
the  Nile  flowed /rom  the  west,  conceived  the  Macrobians  to  be 
situated  in  quite  another  direction,  that  Cambyses  had  alto- 
gether left  the  course  of  the  river,  and  struck  across  the  deserts 
towards  the  south,  with  the  view  of  reaching  their  country, 
when  the  want  of  supplies  compelled  him  to  return.  What 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  expedition  may  have  been  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  judge :  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  fabulous 
tales  of  an  El  Dorado  on  the  southern  sea  may  have  tempted 
Cambyses  to  undertake  a  march  of  the  extent  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  That  the  expedition,  whatever  its  purpose  or 
destination,  proved  an  entire  failure,  and  occasioned  the  loss 
of  great  part  of  his  army,  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.' 

§  10.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  asserted  that,  westward  of 
Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus 
was  confined  to  the  regions  of  Africa  north  of  the  great  desert. 
But  with  this  portion  of  the  continent  he  shows  a  degree  of 
acquaintance,  and  a  general  conception  of  its  physical  features 
exceeding  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  imperfect  nature  of  his  sources  of  information.  In 
more  than  one  passage  he  dwells  upon  the  marked  division  of 
the  regions  in  question  into  three  zones  or  tracts,  clearly 
characterized  by  nature.  The  first  of  these,  extending  along 
the  sea  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  all  the  way  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  to  Cape  Soloeis  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portions  occupied  by  Greek  and 


the  Egyptians :  a  resemblance  of  which 
some  traces  are  said  to  be  stiU  found  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Scnnaar.  But  the 
whole  description  of  the  Macrobians 
represents  them  as  a  people  unlike  any 
other.  Their  fabulous  characteristics 
are  the  essential  part  of  the  tradition 
concerning  them ;  as  their  position  on 
the  southern  ocean  distinctly  separates 
them  from  the  Ethiopian  races  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

'  It  is  clear  that  the  view  taken  by 
8trabo  was  not  founded  upon  any  more 


accurate  information:  as  he  confuaee 
the  expedition  of  Cambyses  himself 
with  his  main  army,  with  that  of  the 
detachment  sent  against  the  Ammo- 
nians ;  and  speaks  of  **  the  army  of 
Cambyses "  having  been  buried  in  the 
sands  on  the  way  to  Meroi  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  820).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
expedition  wus  in  reaUty  directed 
against  Moroe;  but  it  is  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus himself,  or  by  the  persons  from 
whom  he  derived  his  information. 
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Phoenicia  settlers,  was  inhabited  by  Libyans  and  races  of 
Libyan  origin;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
merely  nomad  tribes,  the  whole  tract  was  regarded  by  Hero- 
dotus as  "  the  inhabited  region  "  of  Libya.  Beyond  this  was 
what  he  calls  "  the  wild  beast  tract,"  which  was  apparently 
considered  as  too  much  infested  by  wild  beasts  to  be  susceptible 
of  permanent  habitation.  South  of  that  again  was  a  mere 
desert  of  sand,  destitute  of  water  and  producing  nothing.* 

Though  this  division  is  somewhat  too  strongly  marked,  and 
was  evidently  conceived  by  Herodotus — with  that  love  of  sym-- 
metry  and  generalisation  congenial  to  the  Greek  mind — as 
more  definitely  characterized  than  it  really  is,  it  is  not  without 
a  considerable  foundation  in  truth,  and  has  been  adopted,  with 
some  modifications,  by  the  most  eminent  modem  geographers, 
as  well  as  by  the  Arabic  writers  of  the  middle  ages.^ 

It  is  singular  that  it  is  much  more  clearly  marked  in  the 
western  part  of  Africa,  with  which  Herodotus  was  comparatively 
little  acquainted,  than  in  those  portions  concerning  which  he 
had  more  definite  information :  but,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
the  three  zones  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  extending  across 
Africa  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The 
principal  interruption  to  its  symmetry,  arising  from  the  projec- 
tion of  the  Carthaginian  territory  to  the  north,  was  unknown  to 
Herodotus,  who  undoubtedly  shared  the  error  of  almost  all  his 
successors  in  regarding  the  coast  line  of  northern  A&ica  as 


«  it.  32;  iv.  ISl.  Thus  the  young 
Naeamonians,  on  their  exploring  expe- 
dition into  the  interior,  at  first  peflsed 
through  the  inhabited  region,  then 
through  that  of  wild  beasts,  and  after- 
wards through  the  sandy  desert. 

*  Heeren,  African  NtitioM,  vol.  i  pp. 
6-9;  Humboldt,  Aspedtt  of  Nature, 
vol  i.  p.  58 ;  Kitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  L 
p.  838. 

The  '*  wild-beast "  zone  of  Herodotus 
{yi  Bfipi^ris)  corresponds  in  a  general 
way  with  the  Biledulgerid  or  **Land 
of  Dates  "  of  the  Arabs,  a  tract  which 
they  regard  as  comprising  the  whole  of 


the  district  south  of  Mount  Atlas  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  known  to  the 
Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
Gietulia.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent  it  is  much  less  clearly  marked, 
there  being  no  such  important  mountain 
range  as  the  Atlas  to  constitute  a  great 
physical  division.  The  Haruds<9i  or 
black  Mountains  (the  Mons  Ater  of 
Pliny)  are  however  regarded  by  sys- 
tematic geographers  as  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentative or  continuation  of  the  same 
chain  to  the  south  of  the  Cyrenaica, 
though  of  such  inferior  elevation  as 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name. 
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comparatiyely  straight,®  so  that  the  parallelism  of  the  three 
zones  would  be  much  more  nearly  preserved  than  is  really  the 
case. 

§  11.  Closely  connected  with  this  division  of  Africa  into 
three  zones,  was  another  of  its  physical  peculiarities,  on  which 
Herodotus  lays  great  stress,  and  in  respect  to  which  we  again 
see  his  love  of  symmetrical  arrangement  cropping  out  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Immediately  on  the  borders  of  the  "  wild 
beast  zone,"  before  one  came  to  the  pure  unmitigated  sandy 
desert,  was  a  brow  or  ridge  of  sand,^  in  which  there  occurred 
from  distance  to  distance  inhabited  spots,  each  of  which  was 
marked  by  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  salt,  heaped  up  into 
hillocks,  out  of  the  summit  of  which  gushed  forth  streams  of 
clear,  fresh  water.  The  spots  thus  characterized  were  found  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  days*  journey  from  one  another, 
forming  a  continuous  chain  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic.'  The  existence  of  these  detached  fertile  spots  in  the 
midst  of  the  sandy  desert  is  a  fact  that  must  in  all  ages  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  travellers  and  geographers : 
but  it  is  singular  that  Herodotus,  or  his  informants,  were  less 
struck  w\th  the  contrast  presented  by  the  fertility  of  these 
oases  ^  with  the  arid  waste  around  them,  than  with  the  occur- 
rence of  large  masses,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  '^  hills  "  of  salt,  in 
immediate  connection  with  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  state- 
ment that  these  springs  in  all  cases  gush  forth  from  the  very 


•  Note  K,  p.  308.  I  was  used  by  him  merely  to  describe  a 

^  His  expression  of  6^p^  ^dfi/xoVf  \  broad  strip  or  band  stretching  across 
literally  "  a  brow  of  sand,'*  has  been      the  continent.    A  recent  traveller  in- 


generally  translated  as  a  ridge;  and 
considered  as  showing  that  he  was 
aoquainted  with  the  true  conformation 
of  the  tract  in  question — a  broad  table- 
land of  considerable  elevation,  in  wliich 


deed  remarks,  **  how  admirably  his  ex- 
pression of  'a  ridge  of  sand/  rather 
than  a  plain,  describes  the  edge  of  the 
iiortliem  Sfjiara"  (Tristram's  OretU 
Sahara,   p.  75);    yet    Herodotus  had 


the  80-caUed  Oases  occupy  depressions  i  certainly  never  seen  any  part  of  the 


or  hoUows  of  limited  extent.  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Herodotus, 
in  common  with  almost  aU  writers  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  thought  of  the 
desert  only  as  a  vast  sandy  plain ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  expression  of.^^p^ 


regions  visited  by  Mr.  Tristmm,  and 
had  nothing  but  the  vaguest  infor- 
mation concerning  them. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  181. 

•  Note  L.  p.  308. 
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midst  of  the  salt  hills  is  indeed  au  exaggeration;  but  all  the 
oases  abound  in  salt — ^sometimes  found  in  such  masses  as  to 
be  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  building  purposes :  while  springs 
rise  out  of  the  sand,  and  even  on  the  top  of  hillocks  of  sand,  in 
the  midst  of  the  salt-covered  plains.^ 

Strabo  has  aptly  compared  the  fertile  patches  thus  scattered 
amidst  the  deserts  of  Libya  to  the  spots  on  a  leopard's  skin  ; ' 
and  they  are  in  fact  dispersed  over  the  interior  of  the  continent 
with  as  little  order  or  symmetry  as  the  spots  in  question  :  but 
Herodotus  on  the  contrary  supposed  them  to  follow  one  another 
at  regular  intervals,  and  in  a  general  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  sandy  zone  itself,  t.e.,  from  east  to  west.*  His  informa-' 
tion  was  probably  derived  from  traders,  who  knew  only  the 
particular  line  of  route  which  they  had  themselves  followed, 
and  had  doubtless  paid  little  attention  to  the  bearings  of  the 
track  from  one  station  to  another.  But  the  permanent  cha- 
racter of  these  fertile  patches — which  must  in  all  ages  have 
been  equally  marked  by  nature,  and  have  formed  as  it  were 
the  stepping-stones  by  which  alone  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
communication  across  the  desert — enables  us  in  many  instances 
to  identify  with  certainty  the  localities  intended  by  Herodotus, 
though  both  the  distances  and  the  directions  will  often  be 
found  erroneous. 

§  12.  A  singular  mistake  at  the  very  outset  tends  to  vitiate 
his  whole  line  of  positions.  The  first  point  which  he  mentions 
is  the  Ammonium  or  Oasis  of  Ammon,  rendered  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  visit  of  Alexander — the  site  of  which 
is  well  ascertained  to  correspond  with  that  now  known  as  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah.*    Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  locality 


'  See  the  extract  from  General  Mi- 
nutoirs  account  of  the  Oasis  of  Siwah, 
cited  by  Heeren  {African  Nations^  vol.  i. 
p.  207) ;  and  Tristram's  Great  Sahara, 
p.  75. 

»  Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  130.  The  com- 
parison has  been  frequently  repeated 
by  later  geographers. 

»  Note  M,  p.  309. 


*  The  Oasis  of  Siwah  was  first  Tisited 
and  described  by  Browne  in  1792 ;  and 
its  identity  with  that  of  Anmion  fuUy 
established  by  Major  RenneU  {Geogr. 
of  Uerodot.  pp.  577-591).  It  has  b^n 
since  frequently  visited  and  fuUv 
described  by  Homemann,  GaillaudL 
Minutoli,  Mr.  James  Hamilton  and 
others.    The  results  of  aU  their  inves- 
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meant,  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Egypt  is 
correctly  given :  but  Herodotus  erroneously  conceived  it  to  be 
situated  ioest  of  ThAeSy  while  it  really  lies  about  due  west  of 
the  Lake  Moeris,  or  the  district  of  the  Fayoum,  from  which  it 
is  in  fact  distant  about  ten  days'  journey.  The  effect  of  this 
error  is  to  bring  down  the  whole  line  of  stations  more  than 
three  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude  too  far  to  the  south.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  instance  Herodotus  had  confounded  the 
Great  Oasis,  which  is  really  situated  due  west  of  Thebes,  and 
where  there  was  also  a  temple  of  Ammon,  with  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  properly  so  called,  from  which  it  is  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  distant.^ 

§  13.  His  next  station  is  Augila,  a  place  which  still  preserves 
its  name  unaltered  in  its  modem  appellation  of  Aujileh — a 
rare  instance  in  African  geography — and  is  correctly  placed 
about  ten  days*  journey  to  the  west  of  the  Ammonians.*  It 
is  still  visited  by  the  Arabs  from  the  nearest  sea-coast,  as  it 
was  by  the  Nasamonians  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  dates.^  But  beyond  this  again,  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  west,  he  places  the  Garamantes,  whom  he 
himself  calls  a  very  great  nation,  though  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  them  as  dwelling  around  a  mere  oasis  like  the 
others.^  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  people  are 
meant  as  those  designated  by  later  geographers  under  the 
name  of  the  Garamantes, — the  inhabitants  of  the  region  now 
called  Fezzan,  a  district  which  has  indeed  very  much  of  the 
character  of  an  oasis,  though  of  far  greater  extent     This 


tifffttions  are  well  bronght  together  by 
Bi.  Parthey  (^Da9  Orakd  u,  die  Oa$e  des 
Amman,  4to  Berlin,  1862,  reprinted 
from  the  TrariMutiont  of  ihe  Berlin 
Academy). 

The  8ite  of  the  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Ammon  was  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1853. 

*  Note  N,  p.  309. 

*  Homcmann  reached  Aujileh  from 
Biwah  after  nine  long  days*  journey, 
but  the  caravan  travelled   two  whole 


nights,  and  both  men  and  beasts  were 
quite  exhausted  {TravtU,  pp.  45,  46). 
The  Arab  geographers  give  the  dis- 
tance at  ten  days'  journey. 
'  Homemiinn,  p.  48. 

iv.  188. 

The  whole  district  of  Fezzan  is  not 
less  than  300  miles  in  length  fnnn  N. 
to  8.  by  about  200  from  E.  to  W. ;  hut 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  is  capabk* 
of  cultivation. 
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identification  is  confirmed  by  his  notice,  that  the  land  of  the 
Garamantes  was  distant  in  a  direct  line  thirty  days'  journey 
from  that  of  the  Lotophagi,  on  the  northern  coast.  This  is  in 
fact  just  about  the  true  distance  from  Fezzan  to  the  sea-coast 
at  Tripoli  or  Mesarata,  with  which  it  must  always  have  had  a 
direct  communication.^  But  on  the  other  hand  the  distance 
from  Aujileh  to  the  nearest  point  of  Fezzan  is^ot  less  than 
sixteen  days'  journey,  and  the  direction  instead  of  west  is  nearly 
southrwest.  The  effect  of  this  second  error  is  in  great  part  to 
correct  the  former  one,  as  Mourzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is 
in  fact  almost  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Thebes. 

§  14.  At  the  present  day  a  frequented  carayan  route  proceeds 
from  Mourzuk  through  Aujileh  and  Siwah  to  Cairo,^  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  already  the  case  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  that  the  stations  thus  far  were  derived  by  him  from 
communications  with  persons  who  were  really  acquainted  with 
the  route.  The  nofice  of  the  direct  distance  between  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Lotophagi  on  the  sea-coast  also  points 
to  the  existence  of  intercourse  in  this  direction,  which  would 
probably  be  that  followed  by  traders  from  Gyrene.  But  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  positions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding stages.  According  to  our  author  there  was  another 
oasis  ten  days'  journey  beyond  the  Garamantes,  inhabited  by 
a  people  called  the  Atarantes,^  and  another  again  at  the  same 
distance  beyond  that,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moimtain  called 
Atlas,  from   whence  the  inhabitants  derived    the   name  of 


9 


Captain  Lyon  in  1820  took  jnst  |  ing  ^Ardpavr^s  \a  restored  from  Stepha- 


thirty  days  (exclusive  of  stoppages)  on 
his  return  journey  from  Mourzuk  to 
the  sea. 

*  This  was  the  route  by  which  Hor- 
nemann  travelled.  Ho  took  sixteen 
days  of  rapid  travelling  from  Aujileh 
to  Zuilah  (the  first  town  where  cara- 
vans halt  on  their  arriving  in  Fezznn), 
but  the  distance  is  commonly  reckoned 
at  twenty  days*  journey. 

*  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  name 
hfts  been  corrupted  in  cdl  existing  M8S. 
of  Herodotus  into  "AtAoktcj.   The  road- 


nus  of  Byzantium  and  Eustathius  (ad 
Dionys.  Per.  v.  66),  who  however  both 
cite  the  distinction  between  the  Ata- 
rantes  and  Atlantes  from  an  author 
named  Bhianus,  not  from  Herodotus; 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  cor- 
ruption in  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  at 
least  ds  old  as  the  time  of  Eustathius. 
Yet  it  seems  imi)os8ibIe  that  he  can 
have  called  both  tribes  Atlantes,  with- 
out any  further  notice  or  explanation. 
Both  names  are  in  all  probability  only 
forms  of  the  same. 
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Atlantes.  Mount  Atlas  is  described,  in  tenns  which  certainly 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Greek  fables  connected  with 
the  name,  as  a  lofty  mountain  of  a  circular  form  and  so  high 
that  its  summit  could  never  be  seen,  being  covered  with  clouds 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  on  which  account  the  natives  called 
it  "the  pillar  of  heaven."' 

Both  the  jfbme  and  the  description,  however  fanciful  and 
distorted,  seem  to  require  us  to  seek  this  last  station  in  the 
regions  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  that  chain.  In  this  case  the  line  of 
route  must  have  turned  up  towards  the  north-west,  from 
Fezzan  by  way  of  Ghadamis  to  Wargla  or  Tuggurt ;  and  the 
next  oasis  from  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  would  be  that 
of  Ghadamis, — ^the  Cydamus  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — a  place 
that  could  hardly  have  been  at  any  time  unknown  to  the 
nations  on  the  coast.  It  is  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  borders  of  Fezzan  towards  the  nortli-west  as  Aujileh  is 
towards  the  north-east.  This  may  therefore  be  fairly  presumed 
to  be  the  spot  where  our  author  places  the  Atarantes.  But  the 
position  of  the  Atlantes  cannot  be  determined  with  anything 
like  even  plausibility;  no  part  of  the  real  chain  of  Mount 
Atlas  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  the  central  zone  of  desert 
to  agree  even  approximately  with  the  account  reported  to 
Herodotus,  and  the  whole  description  is  so  fanciful  as  to  render 
it  very  unlikely  that  it  was  based  upon  any  authentic  in- 
formation.* 

§  15.  Thus  far,  however,  Herodotus  himself  supposed  that 
he  possessed  accurate  information ;  but  beyond  this  he  himself 
tells  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  sandy  belt  which  he  is  describing.  But 
he  assures  us  that  this  peculiar  zone  itself  extended  to  the 
sea  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  contained  mines  of 
salt,  with  the  masses  of  which  the  inhabitants  built  their  houses.^ 


»  Herodot.  it.  184. 

*  See  Note  O,  p.  310. 

*  It  18  singular  that  Herodotus  should 


notioe  this  peculiarity  only  in  regard  to 

the  most  distant  of  these  Oases;  the 

^practice  being  reaUy  found  much  nearer 


8bct.  1. 
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To  the  south  of  this  tract,  which,  sandy  and  sterile  as  it 
was,  was  thus  studded  from  distance  to  distance  with  inhabited 
spots,  the  regions  towards  the  interior  of  Libya  are  described 
as  utterly  desert,  without  trees,  without  water,  without  rain, 
without  even  wild  beasts,  and  as  Herodotus  expressively  adds, 
without  any  trace  of  moisture.*  As  applied  to  the  vast  desert 
of  the  Sahara  this  description  is  scarcely  exaggerated ;  of  the 
fertile  and  well-watered  regions,  to  the  south  of  it  Herodotus 
had  evidently  no  suspicion,  and  his  ideas  of  physical  geography 
were  too  vague  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these 
regions  were  really  traversed,  as  he  supposed  them  to  be,  by 
a  great  river  like  the  Nile,  they  could  not  be  condemned  to 
unmitigated  sterility. 

§  16.  The  only  notice  which  appears  to  refer  to  a  people  to 
the  south  of  the  tract  which  we  have  been  here  considering,  is 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Garamantes  as  carrying  on  expeditions 
in  pursuit  of  the  Troglodyte  Ethiopians,  whom  he  describes  as 
the  swiftest  of  foot  of  any  people  he  had  heard  of,  on  which 
accoimt  they  were  pursued  by  the  Garamantes  in  chariots  and 
four.  These  Troglodytes,  he  adds,  fed  on  serpents,  lizards 
and  other  reptiles,  and  their  language  was  like  the  squeaking 
of  bats.^  At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  carry 
on  similar  razzie  or  slave-hunts,  against  the  Tibboos  of  the 
interior ;  many  of  whom,  inhabiting  the  more  rocky  portions 
of  the  desert,  are  still  "  dwellers  in  caves ;"  their  agility  is  pro- 
verbial, and  their  language  is  still  compared  by  their  more 
civilized  neighbours  to  the  whistling  of  birds.®  In  calling 
these  Troglodytes  (of  whose  position  he  had  probably  no  clear 


home.  Thns  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  (  Wanderings  in  North  Africa^ 
p.  294)  as  still  prevailing  at  oiwah« 
and  by  Dr.  Onclney  in  the  western 
parts  of  Fezzan  (Denham  and  Clap- 
pcrton*8  Travels^  p.  46).  Pliny  also 
notices  it  as  the  practice  of  a  tribe  in 
the  interior  from  the  Syrtis  {U.  N.  v. 
c.  5,  §  34). 

Herodotus  justly  observes  that  it  is  a 


oonclnsive  proof  of  the  perfect  dryness 
of  the  climate,  wherever  it  is  found: 
**  for  if  it  rained,  the  walls  built  of  salt 
could  not  stand  "  (iv.  185). 

*  iv.  185.     kclL  iKfiddos  iarl   iy  currp 

'  Herodot.  iv.  183. 

•  Homemann*8  TraveUj  p.  119; 
Lyon's  Travels  in  Northern  Africa^  4to. 
Lond.  1821. 
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idea)  Ethiopians^  Herodotus  doubtless  uses  the  term  merely  in 
the  sense  of  "  black  men."  The  Tibboos  are  in  fact,  as  a  race, 
almost  black,  though  they  have  not  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  negro.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever 
saw  a  true  negro,  the  curly  hair,  of  which  he  speaks  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Ethiopians,  being  found  more  or  less  markedly 
in  all  the  black  races  of  Northern  Africa. 

§  17.  With  the  Libyan  tribes  that  bordered  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  those  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  the  information  possessed  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  might  be  expected,  was  comparatively  complete  and 
satisfactory.  His  knowledge  of  them  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek  settlers  at  Cyrene  and  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  which  were  at  this  period  flourishing  and  civilized 
communities ;  and  not  only  carried  on  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  but  exercised  in  some  degree  a  civUizing 
influence  over  them,  so  that  those  who  most  nearly  adjoined 
the  Greek  territories — the  AsbystsB  and  the  Auschisse — ^to  a 
great  extent  imitated  the  customs  of  the  colonists.^  These 
last  tribes  he  describes  as  being  particularly  skilled  in  driving 
chariots  with  four  horses,^  a  practice  which  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  CyrenaBans — who  were  renowned  throughout 
Greece  as  charioteers ;  though  Herodotus  himself,  in  another 
passage,  asserts  that  the  Greeks  themselves  first  derived  the 
practice  of  yoking  four  horses  abreast  from  the  Libyans — a 
statement  which  it  is  difficult  to  accept.^  But  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  chariots  was  general  in  his  days  among 
the  Libyan  tribes,  though  now  wholly  unknown  in  Northern 
Africa.* 


'  Herodot.  iv.  170.  i   those  of  the  Greeks  in  the  race  where 


fidXiara  liifiiwv  turl.  (I.  c.) 

*  Ibid.  189.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene 
were  undoubtedly  distinguished  for 
tlieir  skill  as  charioteers.  Pindar  cele- 
brates the  victories  of  Arcesilas  of  Cy- 
rene at  the  Pythian  games  (Pyth. 
iv.  V.) ;  and  Sophocles  speaks  of  two 
Libyan  churiotoers  as  contending  with 


Orestes  was  supposed  to  have  perished 
{Electro^  v.  702).  But  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  poet  here  alluded  to  native 
Libyans. 

*  Thus  our  author,  as  j  ust  mentioned, 
represents  even  the  Garamantes  of  the 
interior  as  pursuing  the  Troglodytes 
with  chariots  and  four !  (iv.  183.) 
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The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean presents  few  geographical  difficulties,  though,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  nomad  races,  both  their  names  and 
boundaries  are  in  some  instances  different  from  what  we  find 
in  later  geographers.  Thus  the  Giligammsd  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  occupied  the  coast-district  eastward  of  the 
Cyrenaica,  nearly  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,*  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  later  writer ;  while  the  name  of  the  Marmaridse,  who 
appear  in  all  the  other  geographers — even  in  Scylax,  not  more 
than  a  century  afterwards — as  the  chief  people  in  this  region, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus  at  all.    In  this  case  there  is 

■ 

little  doubt  that  the  same  people  is  meant,  and  the  change 
is  merely  one  of  name,  though  it  is  one  of  which  we  can  offer 
no  explanation. 

§  18.  The  coast  of  the  Cyrenaica,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dome  to  that  of  Euesperides  (the  modem  Benghazi)  was 
wholly  occupied  by  Greek  settlements;  here,  therefore,  the 
Libyan  tribes  of  the  Asbystae  and  the  AuschissB  were  confined 
to  the  interior.^  But  to  the*west  of  these  again  on  the  sea- 
coast  adjoining  the  bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  we  find  the 
Nasamonians,  a  people  of  Libyan  race,  who  are  mentioned  by 
all  succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman. Empire. 
The  Psylli,  who  had  formerly  been  the  neighbours  of  the 
Nasamonians,  had  according  to  Herodotus  ceased  to  exist  in 
his  time,  having  undertaken  an  expedition  into  the  interior, 
in  which  their  whole  nation  perished,  being  overwhelmed  with 
stormsjof  sand.*  The  story  that  they  had  thus  marched  into 
the  desert  "  to  make  war  on  the  south  wind  "  is  obviously  a 


*  iv.  169. 

•  This  was  the  country  which  pro- 
daced  the  famous  ntphium,  which  was 


of  this  story  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
no  mention  appears  of  the  PsyUi  in 
Scylax,  a   century   after    Herodotus ; 


one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  !   though  they  reappear  in  Strabo  (xvii. 

wealth  of  Cyrene.    It  is  singular  that  p.  83S).     No  mention  occurs  in  Hero- 

this  peculiar  and  valuable  plant  is  only  dotus  of  their  skill  as  serpent  charmerSf 

mentioned  incidentally   by  Herodotus  an  art  for  which  they  were  so  oele- 

(iv.  1169,  192),  though  he  enumerates  brated  in  later  times.    (Lucan,  Pharsal. 

all  the  wild  animals  of  these  parts  of  \   ix.  vv.  890-940 ;   Plutarch,  Cat.  Min, 

Libya.  \   56 ;  Plin.  H.  N.yu.2,^  14.) 

•  Hcnxlot.  iv.  173.  Some  confirmation  ! 
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mere  fictitious  embellishmenty  but  curious  as  showing  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  in  regard  to  this  wind — the  bane  of  all 
these  regions  of  Africa — as  that  which  led  the  Atarantians  to 
curse  the  sun  as  he  rose  in  the  heavens.^ 

The  long  strip  of  coast  from  the  bight  of  the  Greater  to  that 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (the  modem  Pashalik  of  Tripoli)  was 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  three  tribes,  the  Macas, 
the  Gindanes  and  the  Machlyans,  who  succeeded  one  another 
from  east  to  west,  though  their  exact  limits  cannot  be  defined. 
Besides  these  the  Lotophagi— a  name  evidently  of  Greek 
origin  and  retained  from  its  connection  with  the  Homeric 
poems — are  mentioned  as  occupying  a  promontory  projecting 
into  the  sea,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  peninsula  of 
Zarzis,  adjoining  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Meninx,  which  was  regarded  by  most  ancient  writers 
as  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi.  But  Herodotus  himself  tells 
us  that  the  use  of  the  lotus-fruit  as  an  article  of  diet  was  not 
confined  to  these  Lotophagi  alone,  but  was  common  to  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Machlyans ;  it  was  doubtless  in  fact 
in  more  or  less  general  use  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  it 
continued  to  be  in  the  days  of  Polybius.* 

The  Machlyans,  according  to  Herodotus,  occupied  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  Tritonis ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
lake  were  situated  the  Auseans,  who  were  still  ar  mere  nomad 
tribe,  like  the  others  just  enumerated;  but  beyond  them, 
towards  the  west,  were  agricultural  races,  differing  in  many 
respects  in  their  manners  and  customs  from  those  to  the  east- 
ward. It  is  evident  that  we  here  come  in  contact  with  the 
more  civilized  tribes,  occupying  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
modern  Regency  of  Tunis,  which,  both  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Bomans,  was  one  of  the  richest  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  knowledge  of  them  which  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus,  was  still  very  imperfect.  It 
is  evident  that  his  CyrensBan  informants  were  very  little 

'  Ucrudot.  iv.  144.    Strabo  relates  the  same  thing  of  tho  Ethiopians  in  the 
upper  vuliey  of  tho  Nile  (xvii.  p,  822).  »  Note  P,  p.  311. 
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acquainted  with  any  part  of  Africa  west  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis ; 
probably  they  were  prevented,  by  the  commercial  jealousy  so 
frequent  among  ancient  nations,  from  trading  directly  with 
any  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule,  or  from 
touching  at  any  seaports,  except  Carthage  itself.  The  informa- 
tion which  Herodotus  had  received  concerning  the  tribes 
beyond  Lake  Tritonis  was  further  confused  in  his  mind  by  the 
erroneous  notions  which  he  entertained  of  the  geographical 
conformation  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

He  evidently  conceived  the  tribes  which  he  enumerates  in 
succession — the  Maxyes,  the  Zaueces,  and  the  Gyzantes,'  as 
occurring  in  that  order  from  east  to  west ;  while  they  probably 
in  reality  trended  more  tow;ards  the  north,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage.  But  no  notice  is  found  in  Herodotus  of  the 
proximity  of  that  great  city.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  great  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  as  he 
distinctly  tells  us  that  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Cinyps  ^  was  the  only  portion  of  Libya  that  could  bear 
any  comparison  in  point  of  fertility  with  the  richer  districts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.' 

The  island  Cyraunis,  which  Herodotus  places  opposite  to 
the  Gyzantes,  and  describes  as  long  and  narrow,  is  clearly  the 
Cercina  or  Cercinna  of  later  geographers — still  called  Kar- 
kineh ;  though  it  is  strangely  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  be  the 
same  with  the  island  of  Ceme  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 
Herodotus,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Major  Eennell,  "un- 
questionably intended  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 


•  Two  of  these  iribeB — the  Maxyes 
and  the  Gyzantes — are  evidently  the 
same  that  were  already  mentioned  by 
Hecata)us  under  the  names  of  the 
Mazycs  and  the  Zygantes  (Hecatieas, 
Fr.  304,  306),  but  they  are  otherwise 
unknown.  It  has  been,  however,  sug- 
gested with  some  probability  that  the 
name  of  the  Gyzantes  or  Zygantes 
reappears  in  that  of  the  Byzaiites  or 
Byzitcians,  who  gave  name  to  the  dis- 
trict of  ByzQoeno,  forming  the  south- 


ern portion  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa.  The  attempt  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  Zaueces  with  that  of  Zeu- 
gitana  is  much  more  questionable. 

»  Note  Q,  p.  312. 

'  Herodot  iv.  198.  Even  Timsens, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  Herodotus 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritories in  Africa,  for  which  he  is  de- 
servedly censured  by  Polybius. 
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that  near  Carthage."  ^  It  is  true  that  no  gold  is  now  found  in 
the  island  of  Karkineh ;  but  the  story  of  its  being  found  at 
Cyraunis,  "  in  a  lake,  out  of  which  it  was  drawn  up  by  young 
maidens,  by  means  of  feathers  dipped  in  pitch  "  is  an  obyious 
fable,  and  is  related  by  Herodotus  himself  with  an  expression 
of  doubt.* 

§  19.  In  some  respects,  however,  he  had  formed  a  correct 
general  idea  of  this  western  portion  of  Libya,  as  altogether 
different  from  the  flat  and  sandy  tracts  towards  the  east,  being 
in  great  part  mountainous,  well  wooded  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts,  especially  lions,  elephants  and  serpents  of  vast  size.^ 
It  was  here  also,  according  to  the  stories  told  by  the  Libyans, 
that  were  found  the  fabulous  beings  who  were  placed  by  a 
vague  tradition  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Africa — the  men 
with  heads  like  dogs,  and  those  who  had  no  heads  at  all,  but 
had  eyes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts.  But  of  such  tales  as 
these  Herodotus  is  careful  to  express  his  disbelief.  The  stories 
of  the  existence  of  wild  men  and  wild  women  may  perhaps  have 
arisen  from  the  occurrence  of  large  apes  or  Pongos,  like  those 
met  with  by  Hanno  on  the  western  coast,  though  none  such  are 
now  found  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert. 

§  20.  Two  other  points  of  interest  in  the  geography  of 
Northern  Africa  remain  to  be  noticed.  Herodotus  repeatedly 
mentions  **  the  Syrtis :  "  but  always  without  any  distinguish- 
ing epithet :  *  and  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  of  only  one  gulf 
of  the  name — that  called  by  subsequent  geographers  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  between  Berenice  (Benghazi)  and  Leptis 
Magna  (Lebdeh).  Nor  does  he  make  any  mention  of  its 
peculiar  dangers,  of  which  such  exaggerated  notions  pre- 
vailed at  a  later  period.^ 

On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis,  in  a 
manner  that  may  almost  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  con- 
founded the  inland  lake  of  that  name  with  the  deep  gulf  known 


»  Rennell,  Oeogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  639,  4to.  ed.  *  iv.  195.  »  iv.  191. 

•  ii.  32, 150 ;  iv.  169. 173.  '  Note  R,  p.  313. 
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to  later  geographers  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  now  called  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes.  It  seems  certain  at  least  that  he  regarded  the 
Lake  Tritonis,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  very  large  extent, 
as  communicating  directly  with  the  sea.®  It  is  not  improbable 
that  considerable  physical  changes  may  have  taken  place  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  during  the  historical  period,  and  that  the 
Lake  Tritonis  may  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  have  been  much 
more  extensive  than  the  shallow  salt  lake  (called  Sebkah-el 
Faraoun)  that  now  represents  it.  It  appears  probable  also 
that  it  then  had  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  still  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  sand :  but  the  information  of  Herodotus  concern- 
ing these  countries  is  far^  too  vague  for  us  to  rely  upon  it  as 
proving  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
his  time.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Lesser  Syrtis  is  cgrrectly 
described  by  Scylax,  who  wrote  only  about  a  century  after  our 
historian.* 

§  21.  We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  evidently  possessed  very 
imperfect  information  concerning  the  portion  of  Africa  ex- 
tending from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  though  it 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  which  was  best  known  to  later 
geographers.  But  he  has  preserved  to  us  one  curious  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
regions  beyond  the  Straits,  which  he  derived  (as  he  himself 
tells  us)  directly  from  Carthaginian  informants.^  Outside  the 
Colunms  of  Hercules  (he  says)  there  was  a  district,  inhabited 
by  natives  of  Libyan  race,  which  was  frequented  by  Cartha- 
ginian merchants.  These  were  accustomed,  on  arriving  at  the 
spot,  to  land  their  cargoes  and  set  out  their  wares  on  the  sea- 
shore :  they  then  kindled  a  fire  and  retired  to  their  ships.  The 
natives  were  guided  to  the  spot  by  the  smoke,  and  after  ex- 
amining the  goods  oflfered,  deposited  by  them  a  quantity  of 
gold,  and  retired  in  their  turn  into  the  interior.    If  the  Car- 


*  Thus  he  speaks  in  iy.  179  of  Jaaon  being  driyen  among  the  shoaU  of  Lake 
Tritonis  bcfuro  he  s;iw  the  land.  *  Note  S,  p.  314.  *  Hcrodot  iv.  196. 
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thaginians  on  landing  again  were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
gold  offered,  they  took  it  and  went  away :  if  not,  they  again 
withdrew  to  their  ships,  till  the  natives  had  increased  it  to  an 
amount  that  they  deemed  satisfactory.  Thus  was  the  traffic 
carried  on,  with  mutual  confidence,  but  without  any  direct 
communication  between  the  two  parties. 

No  indication  is  furnished  by  Herodotus  of  the  locality 
where  this  **  dumb  commerce "  was  carried  on :  but  the  fact 
of  gold  being  the  object  of  the  trade  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south,  there 
being  very  little  gold  found  north  of  the  Sahara.  The  practice 
itself  is  found  by  modem  travellers  to  exist  in  several  countries 
of  Africa,  where  the  Moorish  merchants  have  to  deal  with  Negro 
tribes,  who  are  probably  afraid  to  show  themselves  for  fear  of 
being  ^dnapped  as  slaves.^ 

The  only  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  which  Hero- 
dotus mentions  by  name  is  Cape  Soloeis,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  continent.  Of  this  also  he  had 
doubtless  heard  fr^om  Carthaginian  traders  :  but  we  must  not 
assume  that,  because  he  was  thus  rendered  familiar  with  the 
name,  he  had  any  definite  idea  of  its  true  geographical  position.' 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  island  of  Ceme,  so  well  known  to  later 
writers,  as  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Carthaginian 
commerce  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic* 

§  22.  In  order  to  complete  this  review  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  African  continent  possessed  by  Herodotus,  it  remains  only 
to  consider  the  very  curious  and  important  narrative  upon  which 
he  founds  his  belief  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
south,  so  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  Erythraean  Sea  (the  Indian 
Ocean)  and  the  Atlantic  were  one  and  the  same.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  was  the  prevalent  idea  in  his  time: 


'  See  the  account  given  by  Captain 
Lyon  (TrapeU  in  NortJiem  Africa^  p. 
149).  and  by  Shaw  {Tmveh,  p.  239). 
Oa  tlu  Mosto  also  mcntion8  a  Hiinilnr 


practice  in  his  day  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  (p.  100  in  Biimusio»  vol.  L). 

»  See  Chap.  VI.  p.  168,  note. 

*  Noti^  T,  p.  316. 
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most,  if  not  all,  preceding  geographers  having  assumed  the 
notion  of  a  circmnfluent  ocean,  surrounding  all  the  three  con- 
tinents. This  view  however  Herodotus  rejected  as  not  war- 
ranted by  any  credible  testimony ;  but  while  he  expresses  his 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  an  ocean  to  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  regard  to  Africa,  he  says,  no  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  (with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  Suez)  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  circumnavigated  by 
order  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Necho.^ 


Section  2.  ^Giroumnavigation  of  Africa  hy  Neeho, 

§  1.  According  to  the  information  collected  by  the  historian — 
the  source  of  which  he  has  unfortunately  not  indicated — the 
Egyptian  monarch,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an 
enterprising  character,  and  had  previously  made  an  attempt  to 
connect  the  Nile  by  a  canal  with  the  Bed  Sea,  having  been 
foiled  in  this  undertaking,  turned  his  attention  to  warlike 
expeditions  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  fitted  out  two  fleets  of 
triremes,  one  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  at  the  head  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  where  he  constructed  docks,  the  remains  of  which 
were  still  vbible  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  out  a  squadron  of  ships,  manned  by  Phoenicians,  with 
orders  to  sail  roimd  Africa,  and  return  by  way  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  Mediterranean.  These  Phoenicians,  setting 
out  from  the  Bed  Sea,  sailed  along  the  southern  ocean.  When 
the  autumn  came  on,  they  landed  at  the  point  of  Libya  where 
they  found  themselves  for  the  time  being,  and  having  sown  a 
crop  of  com,  waited  there  till  it  was  ripe,  reaped  it,  and  then 


*  Herodot.  iy.  42.  Ai/3^  /a^v  ydp  5i}Xot 
i»in^y  iovffa  vtpi^vros^  irK^v  taoy  csbrris 
irohs  tV  'Aa-fijy  ohpi(€i,  Ncie&  rov  Atyxtw- 
Twy  fiaffi\4os  'Kpi&rov  rS§¥  ilfJ^is  fifAty 
KoraBd^ayrot. 

*  Id.  ii.  15S,  159.    Neoho,  or  Neoo, 


was  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  and 
reigned  from  B.o.  610  to  b.o.  594.  He 
therefore  belonged  to  a  period  con- 
cerning which  Herodotns  had  good 
historical  information. 
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proceeded  on  their  voyage.  In  this  manner  two  whole  years 
elapsed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third  year,  haying  doubled 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  they  returned  in  safety  to  Egypt.^ 

Herodotus  adds  a  circumstance,  which,  he  says,  ^  appears  to 
him  incredible,  but  others  may  perhaps  believe  " — ^that  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  navigators,  while  sailing  round  Africa, 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  We  now  know  that  this 
must  really  have  been  the  case,  had  the  voyage  been  actuaUy 
performed,  however  strange  it  appeared  to  Greek  hearers, 
and  there  is  no  circumstance  that  has  had  so  much  weight 
in  obtaining  credence  for  the  narrative  in  question  as  this 
very  statement,  which  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  himself  as 
unworthy  of  belief. 

§  2.  There  are  few  questions  in  ancient  history  or  geography 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  the  reality 
of  this  supposed  circumnavigation.  No  doubt  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  that  Herodotus  has  reported  correctly  the 
information  he  had  received :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  himself 
believed  in  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  peninsular  character  of  Africa, 
and  the  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western  oceans. 
But  it  was  far  from  obtaining  general  credence  in  ancient 
times.  Its  authenticity  was  doubted  by  Posidonius  as  not 
attested  by  sufficient  evidence,®  and  in  this  judgment  Strabo 
concurs.  Both  these  authors  however  believed  in  the  geogra- 
phical fact  that  Africa  was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  though 
they  doubted  any  one  having  ever  actually  sailed  round  it. 
Polybius  on  the  other  hand  expresses  doubts  whether  the  sea 
was  really  continuous  to  the  south  of  Africa,*  and  Ptolemy  at 
a  later  period  wholly  disbelieved  it :  they  must  therefore  have 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit  the  narrative  reported  by 
Herodotus. 


'  Herodot  iv.  42. 

*  Poffldonins  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  98.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  ahowing  how 
careleflsly  the  ancients  often  cited  their 


authorities,  that  Posidonius  (or  Strabo) 
refers  to  the  expedition  as  having  been 
sent  out  by  Dariui. 
»  iii.  37. 
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Among  modem  writers  on  the  contrary  there  has  existed  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion.  We  now  know  with  certainty 
that  Herodotus  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  considering 
Africa  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  were  geographically  correct, 
and  the  posMilUy  of  the  voyage  cannot  therefore  be  denied. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  question  from  that  of  its  actual 
accomplishment. 

§  3.  Among  those  who  have  believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative,  Major  Bennell  is  undoubtedly  the  one  who  has 
done  the  most  to  support  it.  He  has  shown/  1.  That  the  time 
allotted  for  the  expedition  was  amply  sufficient  for  its  accom- 
plishment even  according  to  the  slow  rate  of  ancient  navigation 
— a  point  which  it  appears  strange  should  ever  have  been 
contested ;  2.  That  from  the  time  the  voyagers  passed  Cape 
Guardafui  (the  north-eastern  point  of  Africa)  supposing  them 
to  have  chosen  the  right  season  of  the  year,  they  would  be 
favoured  by  the  northern  monsoon,  as  far  as  the  southern  tropic, 
and  would  also  have  a  strong  current  in  their  favour  the  whole 
way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;*  3.  That  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  so  long  as  they  were  within  the  southern 
hemisphere,  they  would  for  the  most  part  have  been  able  to 
reckon  upon  a  favourable  wind,  as  well  as  a  current  to  the 
northward.  The  combination  of  these  circumstances  un- 
doubtedly proves  that  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent 
would  be  much  more  easily  effected  from  the  East  than  from 
the  West ;  and  thus  tends  to  dispose  of  the  argimient  against 
its  probability  that  might  be  derived  from  the  &ilure  of  other 
attempts  made  in  the  contrary  direction  (such  as  those  of 
Hanno  ^  and  Sataspes),  and  from  the  very  slow  progress  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  in  the  same  quarter. 


*  Geography  of  Herodotus,  pp.  672- 
714. 

'  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Arabian  navigators  in  the  middle  ages, 
who  nndonbtedly  visited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  6o£BJa, 
never  passed  beyond  Gape  Gorrientee, 
which  formed  the  extreme  limit  of  their 


knowledge  in  this  direction. 

'  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  the  voyage  of  Hanno  was  under- 
taken with  any  view  to  the  circum- 
navigation of  AiHca.  It  is,  indeed, 
frequently  referred  to  by  later  writers 
as  such  an  attempt,  and  is  even  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  having  accomplished 
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§  4.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  enormous 
length  of  the  voyage — so  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  all  that 
we  know  of  as  accomplished  in  ancient  times,  either  before  or 
afterwards ;  the  difficulty  of  carrying  provisions  for  such  long 
intervals  as  would  be  required,  notwithstanding  the  supposed 
halts  for  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  successive  harvests :  ^  and 
the  very  imperfect  account  that  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
of  so  important  and  remarkable  an  achievement — all  contribute 
to  raise  a  prima  facie  improbability  against  the  whole  story 
which  it  is  difficult  to  surmount. 

The  absence  of  all  geographical  details  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  testing  the  truth  of  the  narrative  (as  in  the  case  of 
Hanno)  by  an  examination  of  such  statements.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  thb  total  absence  is  in  itself  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  We  do  not  know  from  whom  Herodotus  derived 
his  information,  whether  from  Phoenician  merchants  at  Tyre,* 
or  from  the  Egyptian  priests :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable : 
but  in  either  case  it  is  singular  that  no  single  fact  concerning 
the  wild  tribes  with  which  the  navigators  must  necessarily 
have  come  m  contact,  no  "  traveller's  tales  "  about  the  marvels 
of  such  distant  lands  and  the  perils  of  so  long  -a  navigation, 
should  have  been  preserved  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  have 
been  known  to  his  informants. 


it  (I);   but  the  original  narrative   of  Africa,  making  arrangements  to  em- 

the  voyage  represents  it  only  as  under-  .  ploy  the  8;ime  expedient  (Strab.  ii.  p. 

taken  for   the    purpose    of    founding  |   100).     Hence  it  would  naturally  be 

colonies  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  |  tupplied^  as  a  necessary  incident,  by 

*  Herodotus  undoubtedly  conceived  those  who  believed  in  and  reported  the 

the  Phoenicians  as  repeating  this  ope-  story. 

ration  more  than  once,  though  Major  »  Herodotus  certainly  visited  Tyre 

Bennell  appears  to  have  supposed  it  to  (see  ii.  44) :   but,  whether  iV»m  the 

have  taken  place  only  once.    This  is  shortness  of  his  stay  or  from  some  other 

evident  from  the  form  of  his  expressions  cause,  appears  to  have  collected  but 


(vfK><r(<rxoKrcT  hv  awflptaKoy  .  .  .  Otpi' 


little  information  there.    At  least  we 


<rarrcT  hy  rby  avrov)  as  well  as  from  the      do  not  find  him  referring  to  the  testi- 
duration  of  the  voyage.     Such  a  mode      mony  of  Tyrian  or  Phoenician  inform- 


of  meeting  the  probable  difficulty  from 
want  of  provisions  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  naturally  to  ancient  navi- 
gators, as  we  find  £udoxus,  when  pre- 
paring  for  the   circumnavigation   of 


ants  with  regard  to  any  geographical 
questions.  The  Carthaginians,  whom 
he  repeatedly  cites,  he  may  have  met 
either  at  Tyre  or  at  Gyrene. 
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§  5.  The  one  only  exception  to  this  total  want  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  the  fact  reported  by  the  navigators  that  in 
sailing  round  Libya  they  had  the  sun  on  their  righi  hand.  Such 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  really  pene- 
trated into  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  as  no  Greek  had  ever 
done  this,  Herodotus — whose  theoretical  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy was  certainly  of  the  vaguest  description — was  naturally 
led  to  reject  the  statement  as  incredible.  In  modem  times  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  the  strongest 
proof  in  favour  of  the  whole  account.  A  recent  translator  of 
Herodotus  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  few  would  have 
believed  the  Phoenician  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  discovery."  * 

Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  are  warranted  in 
hastily  assuming  that  such  a  statement  must  necessarily  have 
been  derived  from  personal  observation.  The  Egyptian  priests 
were  well  aware  that  the  sun  was  vertical  at  Syene  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice :  and  it  was  an  inference  so  natural  as 
to  be  almost  inevitable  that  any  one  proceeding  further  south 
would  have  the  sun  to  the  north  of  him.  The  frequent  inter- 
course with  Meroe  would  confirm  this  view.  It  is  probable 
moreover  that  Phoenician  navigators  had  already  frequented 
the  coasts  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  considerably  to  the  south  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer :  and  even  in  the  particular  voyage  in 
question — if  we  suppose  that  the  narrative  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  that  an  exploring  expedition  was  really  sent 
*  out  by  Necho,  it  would  easily  have  attained  to  latitudes  where 
the  phenomenon  in  question  might  be  observed  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  theoretical 
inferences  converted  into  statements  of  fact;  and  if  the  in- 
formants of  Herodotus  supposed — as  he  himself  undoubtedly 
did,  in  common  with  almost  all  the  Greek  geographers  in  later 
times — that  the  continent  of  Africa  trended  away  rapidly  to 
the  west,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Sea,  the  assumption 


*  RawUmiou's  Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  note. 
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that  navigators  proceeding  along  its  southern  coast,  from  east 
to  west,  would  have  the  tropical  sun  to  the  north  of  them  (and 
therefore  on  their  right  hand)  would  certainly  not  require  a 
greater  amount  of  astronomical  knowledge  than  was  possessed 
at  this  period  both  by  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.' 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  no  notice 
is  taken,  or  at  least  no  mention  preserved,  of  the  change  of 
seasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere— a  circumstance  which 
must  have  been  the  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  navigators  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  choice 
of  times  for  halting,  with  the  purpose  of  sowing  and  reaping 
com  for  their  own  supply.*  Nor  is  anything  said  of  other 
changes  in  the  celestial  appearances,  such  as  the  disappearance 
of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  pole-star,  by  which  the  Phoenicians 
were  accustomed  to  steer,  and  the  loss  of  which  must  therefore 
have  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  them  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  the  extreme  concise- 
ness of  the  narrative,  as  reported  by  Herodotus,  renders  all 
such  negative  arguments  of  little  value  :  but  unfortunately  it  is 
that  very  brevity,  which,  by  depriving  us  of  all  incidental 
corroboration,  leaves  us  simply  to  choose  between  the  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  on  the  one  side,  and  its  great  intrinsic 
improbability  on  the  other. 

Of  course  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  fleet  returned 
by  way  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  had  really  sailed  round  Africa ;  if  we  could  rely  upon 
its  accuracy.  But  if  we  suppose  the  story  to  have  acquired 
general  currency,  it  would  .be  readily  seen  that  this  must  have 


'  Mr.  000167*8  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject (in  his  edition  of  Larcher's  Note9 
on  Herodotu8y  Tol.  ii.  p.  30)  are  cer- 
tainly weU-founded.  See  also  Mr. 
Blakesley's  note  to  the  passage,  iv.  42. 

*  It  is  perhaps  stretching  this  argu- 
ment too  far  to  lay  much  stress  (as  has 
been  done  by  M.  Grosselin)  upon  the 
mention  of  autumn  [Zicats  8i  ylyono 
^lyAwwpoy)  as  the  season  for  sowing 
their  com :  such  a  phrase  might  natu- 


rally have  been  introduced  by  Hero- 
dotus himself  in  relating  the  story  he 
had  heard.  But  the  arrangements  of 
the  voyagers  for  this  object  must  have 
been  so  materially  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  both  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  tropics, 
that  it  is  diflScult  to  understand  how 
they  could  accommodate  themselves  to 
these  alterations,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  to  guide  them. 
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been  the  case,  and  such  a  fact  would  naturally  be  added  by 
one  of  the  successive  narrators  of  the  tale. 

§  6.  The  argument  derived  from  the  total  neglect  of  this 
voyage  and  the  important  discovery  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  made,  in  subsequent  times,  till  it  came  to  be  totally  dis- 
believed by  the  most  judicious  ancient  geographers — ^an  argu- 
ment on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  modem 
writers,  is  certainly  far  from  conclusive.    Similar  instances 
may  be  cited  in  comparatively  recent  times.    Major  Bennell 
has  pointed  out  that  the  discovery  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  generally  attributed  to  Captain  Cook,  had  really 
been  made  by  a  Dutch  voyager  near  150  years  before;  a 
circumstance  wholly  unknown  to  the  great  navigator,  as  well 
as  to  all  his  contemporaries.'    A  still  more  striking  instance 
(probably  unknown  to  Major  Eennell  himself)  was  that  of  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  of  North  America  under  the  name 
of  "  Vinland  "  by  the  Northmen  in  the  eleventh  century — a 
discovery  which  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  until  it  was 
brought  to  light  again  in  our  own  days. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  Necho — ^if  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  narrative  had  any  foundation  at  all — was  intended  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  geographical  question,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda, 
who  explored  the  Erythraean  Sea  by  order  of  Darius.  The 
great  length  of  time  employed  would  in  itself  be  sufficient 
to  deter  future  navigators  from  attempting  to  follow  the 
example  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  the  discovery,  even  if 
it  were  really  made,  would  not  have  had  the  effect  of  opening 
out  a  new  commercial  route  to  other  lands. 

The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  accomplished  with  a  view  to  arriving  in 


*  BenneU's  (Geography  of  Herodotus^ 
p.  714.  See  alao  Major's  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  p.  442.  From  the  re- 
searches of  this  recent  writer  it  appears 
clear  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
coasts  of  Australia  had  been  actually 


discovered  by  the  Portugaese  at  a  still 
earUer  period,  though  never  recorded 
in  an  authentic  form,  or  at  least  in 
such  a  form  as  to  attract  general  at- 
tention. 
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India  ;  and  tbe  result  fully  justified  the  importance  attached 
to  it  on  that  account.^  No  such  prize  would  reward  the 
Phoenician  voyagers,  or  lead  other  navigators  to  follow  in  their 
track.  Yet  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  they  should  not 
have  held  sufficient  intercourse  with  the  natives  to  discover 
the  great  abundance  of  gold  existing  among  them,  either  on 
the  coasts  of  Mozambique  or  those  of  Guinea ;  and  gold  was 
undoubtedly,  in  ancient,  even  more  than  in  modem,  times, 
the  attraction  which  none  could  resist.' 

§  7.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  alleged  voyage  of 
the  Phoenicians  under  Necho  is  one  of  those  statements  that 
cannot  be  disproved,  or  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  impossible ; 
but  that  the  difficulties  and  improbabilities  attending  it  are  so 
great  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  set  aside  without  better 
evidence  than  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
authority  of  unknown  informants.^  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  later  times  how  easily  such  reports  were  got  up  and 
believed — as  in  the  case  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  (which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter),  and  the  Indians,  who  were 
reported  by  Cornelius  Nepos  to  have  circumnavigated  the 
north  of  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  the 
Baltic  (!) ;  and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  an 
expedition  which  did  not  really  advance  as  far  south  as  the 
Equator  was  magnified  into  a  complete  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.* 

§  8.  Herodotus,  however,  did  not  rest  his  belief  in  the 
peninsular  character  of  Africa  solely  upon  the  history  of  this 
expedition,  conclusive  as  he  deemed  it.  "  Necho  (he  tells  us) 
was  the  first  to  prove  it ;  but  besides  thb  (he  adds)  the  Cartha- 
ginians assert  the  same  thing."    Whether  they  based  their 


*  Hence  the  name  of  Cape  of  Good   I      '  Sofiila,  on  tbe  oooat  of  Mozambique, 
Hope,  which  was  gi^en  to  the  southern    j  was  during  the  middle  ages  the  tract 


promontory  of  Africa  by  John  II.,  king 
of  Portugal,  in  anticipation  **of  the 
realization  of  the  long-coveted  passage 
to  India."  (Major's  Frince  Henry ^  p. 
345.; 


from  which  the  Arabian  traders  deiiyed 
their  principal  supply  of  gold. 

»  Note  V,  p.  317. 

*  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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belief  upon  any  alleged  discoveries  of  their  own,  he  has  un- 
fortunately left  uncertain,  though  it  appears  probable  that 
they  did  so.*  But  the  historian  breaks  off  abruptly  to  tell  us 
of  another  attempt  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which  did  not 
prove  successful,  and  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  really  accomplished.^ 

§  9.  The  unsuccessful  attempt,  just  adverted  to,  is  thus 
related  by  Herodotus.^  Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Xerxes,  and  been 
condemned  to  death  by  that  monarch,  was  allowed,  at  the 
intercession  of  his  mother,  to  obtain  a  respite  of  his  sentence 
on  condition  of  sailing  round  the  African  continent.  For  thi& 
purpose  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  having  there  obtained  a 
ship  and  a  crew,  he  set  sail  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  After 
passing  through  the  Straits,  he  doubled  the  Libyan  headland 
of  Cape  Soloeis,  and  proceeded  from  thence  towards  the  south 
for  a  long  distance.  But  after  a  voyage  of  many  months, 
having  passed  over  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  and  finding  it  still 
stretch  farther  and  farther  before  him,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  return.  According  to  his  report,  the  coast,  at  the  farthest 
point  which  he  was  able  to  reach  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
men  of  dwarfish  stature,  who  were  clad  in  dresses  made  of 


*  Mr.  Rawlinson  indeed  translates 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  (iv.  43)  as 
distinctly  asserting  that  *'  the  Cartha- 
ginians, according  to  their  own  account, 
made  Vie  voyage :"  and  Mr.  Blakesley 
also  understaDds  the  words  in  the  same 
sense.  But  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  isoffrw 
/ihf  aSrji  (1^  Aifivri)  iyy^trBri  rh  wpwroy 
(sc.  iTfpippvTos  iovffo)  furii  8i  Kapxt- 
S6yiol  ciVi  ol  \4yoyT€s  (sc.  vtplppvroy 
fhu).  This  is  the  proposition  that  he 
sets  out  with  asserting  (iT.  42),  and 
that  all  the  other  statements  are  in- 
tended to  confirm.  He  would  probably 
hiive  proceeded  to  tell  us  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Garthaginiaus  based  their 
confidence,  had  he  not  unfortunately 
been  led  away  (as  in  so  many  other 
passages  in  his  history)  by  the  love  of 


digression  to  recount  the  voyage  of 
Sataspes,  who  did  not  succeed  in  cir- 
oumnavigating  AMca.  This  account 
be  bad  prol^bly  heard  at  Samoa, 
whither  the  eunuch  of  Sataspes  had 
fled  with  his  treasures.  It  is  certainly 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Larcher  and 
Ukert  have  done,  that  it  was  this  his- 
tory of  Sataspes,  which  Herodotus  had 
heard  from  the  CarlhaginianB.  The 
words  ^Tcl  liardairns  y€  ,  ,  ,  oO  vcpi- 
i-KhJucrt  Aifi^Vf  iv*  axnh  rovro  wtfUf^O^ls 
are  coDclusive  on  this  point. 

*  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  there  is  great  probability  that  their 
views  were  founded  on  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  oonceming  which  we  have 
authentic  information  from  another 
quarter. 

'  iv.  43. 
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leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  They  were  a  harmless  race,  dwelling 
in  towns  and  possessing  cattle,  but  fled  to  the  mountains  on 
the  approach  of  the  strangers.  He  further  alleged,  as  a  reason 
why  he  did  not  continue  his  voyage,  that  his  ship  stuck  fast, 
and  would  not  advance  any  farther.^  But  this  account,  which 
Herodotus  himself  appears  to  have  considered  a  mere  pretence, 
did  not  satisfy  Xerxes,  who  ordered  the  unfortunate  voyager 
to  be  executed,  as  having  failed  in  his  enterprise. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  return,  it  is 
clear  that  Sataspes,  by  attempting  the  circumnavigation  frim 
tiie  west  encountered  difficulties  and  delays  which  would  not 
Jiave  presented  themselves  had  he  taken  the  contrary  direction ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  advanced  far 
enough  to  the  south  to  come  ia  contact  with  the  negro  tribes, 
beyond  the  great  desert,  who  were  comparatively  civilized, 
having  fixed  abodes  and  dwelling  ia  towns.  Beyond  this  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  safe  conclusion  from  such  a  meagre 
narrative.  

*  This  is  a  fayonrite  excuse,  or  fancy,  preventing  their  continuing  their  Yoy- 

with  timid  voyagers  in  all  ages.    The  ;  ages  beyond  Bofiftla  around  the  Gape  of 

same  reason  was  aUeged  by  the  Ara-  ;  Good  Hope, 
bian  navigators  in  the  middle  aged,  as  I 
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NOTE  A,  p.  263. 

USE  OF  CAMELS. 

Mb.  Kenbice  (Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  76)  notioes  the  **  almost 
insunnountable "  difficulty  of  traversiDg  the  Sahara  before  the 
introduction  of  the  camel,  '*  which  never  appears  in  the  monuments 
of  the  Pharaonic  times  : "  and  he  adds  in  a  note :  ''  We  have  sucli 
ample  representations  of  Egyptian  life,  that  if  the  camel  had  been 
naturalized  there  as  a  beast  of  burden,  it  must  have  occurred  in  the 
paintings." 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Arabians  brought  camels  laden  with 
water-skins  to  supply  the  army  of  Cambyses  on  its  march  through 
the  desert  from  Syria  into  Egypt  (iii.  9).  But  notwithstanding 
this,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  Quintus  Curtius  indeed  mentions  their  employment 
by  Alexander  the  Great  during  his  march  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon 
(iv.  30,  §  12),  but  this  appears  to  have  been  quite  an  isolated 
instance :  and  strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  seems  to  be  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  use  of  camels  was'practically  unknown  in 
Africa  until  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  (See  the  dissertation 
by  Ritter,  in  his  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  voL  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  705-710.) 

Hence  the  accounts  given  by  Heeren*  and  by  Mr.  Boskins^  of 
the  supposed  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Meroe  in  very  ancient 
times,  which  are  based  throughout  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  centre  from  which  large  caravans  of  camels  traversed  the  deserts 
in  all  directions,  are  almost  wholly  illusory. 


NOTE  B,  p.  263. 

DISTANCES  ON  THE  NILE. 


Yet  even  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  Nile  his  notions  of  the 
distances  are  very  inaccurate.     So  much  time  and  ingenuity  have 


*  African  Naiion$,  vol.  i.  pp.  43(M72.        >  TraveU  in  Ethiopia,  4to,  Lond.  1835. 
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been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  8tatement8 
of  ancient  writers 'with  regard  to  distances,  in  countries  which 
were  very  imperfectly  known,  that  it  is  important  to  observe  how 
widely  the  statements  of  Herodotus  differ  from  the  tmth,  even  in  a 
country  so  well  known  as  Egypt,  which  he  had  himself  visited,  and 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  error  as  to  the  localities.  Herodotus 
tells  us  in  one  passage  that  the  distance  from  Heliopolis  to  the  sea 
is  1500  stadia  exactly  (ii.  7),  which  would  be  equal  to  150  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  about  173  English  miles:  while  in  anotiier 
passage  (ii.  9),  though  apparently  referring  to  the  same  computa- 
tion, he  allows  only  1260  stadia  for  the  same  interval.     The  actual 
distance  to  the  old  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile — the  nearest  of 
the  three,  and  therefore  certainly  the  one  that  we  should  naturally 
suppose  to  be  meant — is,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  only  about 
110  Englitih 'miles,  following  the  course  of  the  river.     If  on  the 
other  hand  we  suppose  the  distance  to  be  reckoned  from  the  Canopio 
mouth,  which  was  that  generally  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks,  the 
distance  would  be  about  150  miles,  a  tolerable  approach  to  the 
truth  :  but  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  supposition  in 
itself  shows  the  vagueness  of  such  estimates,  considered  as  geo- 
graphical dfUa. 

Again,  the  distances  above  Heliopolis,  where  no  such  ambiguity 
can  arise,  are  equally  overstated,  lliiis  Herodotus  reckons  the 
distance  from  Heliopolis  up  the  river  to  Thebes  at  81  Egyptian 
9ch(Bni  or  4860  stadia,  equal  to  about  552  English  miles,  and  that 
from  Thebes  to  Eleplumtine  at  1800  stadia,  or  more  than  206 
English  miles.  But  the  former  distance  (according  to  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson) is  really  only  421  English  miles,  and  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  124  miles. 

The  source  of  his  error  is  in  this  instance  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  distances  are  doubtless  given  by  him  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Egyptian  boatmen,  who  would  express  them  in  8chceni(<rxo^voi)y 
as  indeed  Herodotus  himself  does  in  several  passages :  and  these  he 
reduced  into  stadia,  at  the  rate  of  60  stadia  to  the  schoene  (ii.  6). 
But  this  Egyptian  measure  was,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (who  had 
himself  made  the  voyage  up  the  Nile),  a  very  vague  and  unsettled 
one,  varying,  he  assures  us,  from  30  to  1 20  stadia.  (Strab.  xvii.  c.  1, 
§  24,  p.  804).  No  doubt  the  distances  were  in  fetct  merely  estimaled, 
not  measured  at  all :  and  this  glaring  instance  sufficiently  shows  us 
how  little  such  estimates  are  to  be  relied  on. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  reckons  it 
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only  nine  days'  voyage  np  the  river  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebee, 
probably  speaking  from  bis  own  experience :  but  snob  a  passage  is 
unusually  rapid,  and  twenty  days  is  not  more  than  **  a  fair  average 
passage  "  from  Cairo  to  Thebes.  (Wilkinson's  Handbook  for  Egyfi^ 
p.  2.) 

It  may  be  added  that  his  enormous  exaggeration  concerning  the 
size  of  the  Lake  Moeris,  which  he  describes  as  3600  stadia  (360 
geographical  miles)  in  circumference  (ii.  149),  while  according  to 
the  recent  careful  investigations  of  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  cited 
by^Parthey  {Zur  Erdkunde  dea  Alien  Aegyptens^  p.  511),  it  could  never 
have  exceeded  48  to  50  geographical  miles  in  circuit,  shows  how 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  estimates :  even  where, 
as  in  this  instance,  Herodotus  had  himself  visited  the  locality. 


NOTE  C,  p.  264. 

THE   DODECASCHCENUS. 


Herodotus  tells  us  that  this  part  of  the  navigation,  requiring 
the  boats  to  be  dragged  by  main  force  up  the  rapids,  continued  for 
12  8ch(Bni  (equal  to  720  stadia) ;  this  required  four  days  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  consequent  slowness  of  pro- 
gress. This  distance  of  12  schoeni  from  Tachompso  to  Sjene  or 
Elephantine  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
discovered  at  Philaa :  it  afterwards  gave  name  to  a  district  called 
the  Dodecaschoenns  (AdiScKoaxoivos),  which  occupied  precisely  this 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  (Ptolemy,  Geography,  iv.  5,  §  74.) 
The  error  of  Herodotus  appears  to  have  arisen  from  his  confounding 
the  interval  thus  designated  with  that  of  the  rapids,  and  sup- 
posing the  difficulties  of  navigation  to  extend  equally  thruugh  the 
whole  distance. 

In  other  respects  his  description  of  the  rapids  themselves,  and  the 
mode  of  passing  them,  is  very  correct,  and  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  absurd  fables  current  on  the  subject  in  later  times. 
The  First  Catai-act,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  in  fact  merely  a 
succession  of  rapids :  the  entire  descent  in  a  space  of  five  miles  being 
only  80  feet.     (Kenrick's  Egypt j  p.  31.) 

The  Tachompso  of  Herodotus  appears  in  Ptolemy  (Z.  c.)  under  the 
form  of  Metacompso,  which  he  places  opposite  to  Pselcis,  a  well- 
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known  locality,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  Tisible  at  Dakkeh.  But 
Herodotus  was  misinformed  as  to  the  idze  of  the  island,  there  being 
nothing  in  this  part  of  the  Kile  but  mere  islets. 


NOTE  D,  p.  266. 

THE   AUTOMOLI. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  these  Automoli  of  Herodotns,  whom 
he  mentions  only  by  this  Greek  form  of  their  name,  are  the  same 
people  noticed  by  Eratosthenes  and  several  later  writers  under 
the  name  of  the  Sembritae  or  SebritsB,  to  whom  a  similar  origin 
is  ascribed :  and  the  data  furnished  by  these  writers  enable  us 
to  place  them  with  reasonable  certainty  in  the  region  of  the  mo- 
dem Sennaar,  in  13®  to  14°  N.  latitude :  and  about  twenty  days* 
journey  above  Meroe.  (See  this  subject  fully  discussed  by  St. 
Martin,  Le  Nord  de  VAfriqtie  dans  VAntiqaiU^  pp.  24-29),  and  by 
Mr.  Cooley  (Ptolemy  and  the  NUe^  pp.  20-23) ;  a  work  with  which 
the  French  author  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  enormous  exaggeration  of  the  distance  by 
Herodotus,  except  from  the  tendency  to  vague  overstatements  com- 
mon in  speaking  of  all  remote  and  imperfectly  known  regions,  llie 
contrast  it  presents  with  the  accuracy  of  his  information  concerning 
Meroe  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  his 
statements  according  to  the  nature  of  his  materials — a  distinction 
which  cannot  be  too  cai*efully  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  on  geography. 


NOTE  E,  p.  266. 

DISTANCES   ON   THE  UPPER  NILE. 

This  is  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth.  Timosthenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  also  estimated  the  distance 
from  Syene  to  Meroe  at  60  days'  journey,  but  whether  by  land  or 
by  water  is  not  stated  (Plin.  E.  K  vi.  c.  99,  §  183).  The 
distances  given  by  Herodotus  in  detail  give  only  66  days,  viz., 
4  days  for  the  ascent  of  the  rapids,  40  days  by  land,  and  12  more 
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by  water  to  Meroe  :  but  the  omission  is  obviously  to  be  supplied  by 
the  supposed  lake,  and  the  navigation  thence  to  the  beginning  of 
the  upper  rapids.  This  would  correspond  with  the  interval  between 
Dakkeh  and  the  second  cataract  at  Wady  Haifa,  which  must  always 
have  been  the  point  at  which  voyagers  up  the  Nile  quitted  their 
boats  and  took  to  travelling  by  land.  The  navigation  in  this  part 
being  unimpeded,  the  distance  might  probably  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty  in  four  days. 


NOTE  F,  p.  266. 

COUBSE   OF  THE  NILE   FROM   WEST  TO  EAST. 

Niebohr  is  almost  the  only  writer  upon  the  subject  who  has  seen 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  words  of  Herodotus  (pcet  Sk  &ir  ifnripnrii 
re  KOLi  rjXlcn)  ^(t/accov,  ii.  31)  to  the  course  of  the  river  from  the 
country  of  the  Automoli  to  Elephantine.^  But  Yalckenaer,  in  a 
note  to  Herodotus  (ii.  84),  understands  and  explains  the  words  in 
the  same  sense  :  *'  Sujpra  .^yptum  fluit  ab  Occidente."  Unless  we 
thus  understand  them,  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  with 
that  of  the  Ister  becomes  quite  unintelligible :  for  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  assign  to  it  this  long  course  ^om  the  west.  Colonel 
Leake  and  Mr.  Bawlinson  both  translate  the  pasi^age  as  if  Herodotus 
had  meant  to  say  that  at  that  point — the  farthest  to  which  it  was 
known  with  certainty,  the  river  came  from  the  west,  though  up  to 
the  land  of  the  Automoli  it  had  had  a  course  from  south  to  north. 
But  Herodotus  would  surely  have  given  some  clearer  intimation  of 
such  a  marked  change  in  its  direction  had  such  been  his  meaning. 
The  passage  as  it  stands  at  present  (ji^xp^  f"^  ^^^^  rta-frtf^fav  firp^v 
ttXoov  Koi  oSov  ytKciJO'Kcrou  6  NeiAof  irapt^  rov  kv  AiyvrrTfo  p€VfiaTo^  •  .  •  • 
pcct  8c  dtr  €(nr€p7j^  re  Koi  tfkiov  8vor/xca>v),  certainly  seems  intended  to 
convey  the  same  idea  as  we  find  elsewhere  more  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  case  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  sources  of  which  were  also 
unknown — a  passage  in  all  respects  very  parallel  to  the  one  now 
under  consideration  :  fitxpi  /aci^  wv  Tippcv  \t>povy  i^  rov  rttro'tpaKcnrra 
'^fi€p€(t}v  irXoo^  coTt,  yivtHxTKenu  ptaw  dirb  fiopia}  avifiov  (iv.  53).      In 

both  cases  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  seems  to  be  that 


'  Geogr,  of  Herodoiui,  pp.  15,  20. 
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the  general  direotion  of  the  course  of  the  river  is  meant,  not  merely 
its  direction  at  the  fiirthest  point  indicated. 

It  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  commentators  conceive  Hero- 
dotus to  have  aseumed  this  westerly  origin  of  the  Nile,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  story  of  the  Nasamonians.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  course  of  his  reasoning  was  just  the  converse.  He  knew,  or 
supposed  he  knew,  that  the  Nile  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as 
far  as  it  was  known,  came  from  the  west.  Beyond  that,  he  says, 
no  one  knew  anything  about  it.  But  when  he  hears  of  these  Nasa- 
monians  having  discovered  a  great  river,  wUk  croeodUes  in  «,  flowmg 
firom  the  went^  he  immediately  concludes  that  that  river  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Nile ;  an  inference  natural  enough  from  the  data 
that  he  possessed. 


NOTE  G,  p.  268. 

SUPPOSED  SOUBCES  OP  THE   NILE. 

The  only  exception  was  a  tale  told  him  by  a  certain  priest,  who 
was  registrar  of  the  sacred  property  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Sais  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  Herodotus  justly  rejects  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit  (ii.  ^8).  According  to  this  fEkble  the  real  souroe 
of  the  Nile  was  just  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  between  Syene  and 
Elephantine,  where  there  were  two  mountains  with  sharply-peaked 
summits,  called  Crophi  and  Mophi,  and  between  the  two  was  an 
unfathomable  abyss,  from  which  arose  the  waters  that  were  the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile,  one  half  of  which  flowed  towards  the 
north  into  Egypt,  the  other  half  towards  the  south  into  Ethiopia. 
He  added,  that  the  abyss  had  been  found  to  be  unfathomable  by 
PsammetichuK,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  sound  its  depths 
with  a  rope  many  thousand  fathoms  in  length;  a  circumstance 
which,  Herodotus  justly  observes,  if  the  fact  was  true^  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  violence  of  the  eddy  at  this  point,  occasioned 
by  the  passage  of  the  river  between  the  two  mountains. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  a  story,  which 
represents  the  Nile  above  Syene  as  flowing  totoards  Ethiopia  instead 
of  from  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that  traces  of  the  same  idea — whether 
really  of  Egyptian  origin,  or  in  consequence  of  its  being  told  by 
Herodotus — are  found  current  at  a  later  period.     Thus  when  Ger- 
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manious  visited  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  was  shown  the 
unfathomable  abyss  in  question;  and  Seneca  alludes  to  it  as 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the  Nile  (Tacit,  Anrud.  iL 
61 ;  Seneca,  Qusest.  Nat,  iv.  2).  Herodotus,  however,  appears  to 
have  heard  nothing  of  it,  when  he  himself  ascended  the  river  as 
far  as  Elephantine,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  hU  return  to  Lower 
Egypt  Ihat  he  first  heard  the  tale  from  the  priest  at  Sais,  so  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  enquiries  on  the  spot. 

It  is  certainly  hard  upon  Herodotus  that  he  has  been  frequently 
censured,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  819; 
Mure's  History  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  387),  for  his  credulity 
in  relating  such  a  story  as  this,  though  he  in  fact  cites  it  only  to 
express  his  utter  disbelief  of  it,  and  thought  ihe  priest  was  making 
game  of  him  (l/ioiyc  7rat(^ctv  cSokcc  ^gl/acvo^  ctSevcu  drpcKccu?).  But, 
as  often  happens  in  similar  cases,  an  idea  once  started,  however 
absurd,  found  supporters  who  attempted  to  give  it  a  rational 
interpretation,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  tale  told  by  Herodotus, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  theory,  found  in  some  of  the  Arabic  writers, 
of  two  Niles  taking  their  rise  together,  and  the  one  flowing  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  south.  But  they  judiciously  placed  these 
sources  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  positive  knowledge. 

It  was  probably  this  last  theory,  combined  with  a  very  confused 
and  imperfect  recollection  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  that  led  an 
eminent  traveller  in  our  own  time  to  look  for  *'  the  fountains  of  Hero- 
dotus "  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  far  south  of  the  Equator ; 
foi^etting  that  the  **  fountains  "  as  described  to  the  historian  were 
to  be  found  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  within  the  confines  of 
Egypt  itself  I     (Livingstone's  Laet  JoumalSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  169.) 


NOTE  H,  p.  271. 

EXPEDITION   OF  THE   NASAMONIANS. 

This  view  is  maintained  by  Colonel  Leake,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Oeographical  Society ,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-28,^  as  well 
as  by  Major  Rennell  {Qeogr.  of  Herodot,  p.  432,  4to  edit.),  in  whose 


•  The  substance  of  this  paper  lias  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  E.  B.  James  in  tho 
article  Niger  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet.  €f  Ancient  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
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time,  however,  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  was  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  It  is  strongly  opposed  by  Mr,  Cooley  (in 
his  edition  of  Larcher's  Notes  on  HerodoiuSj  vol.  i.  p.  241),  who 
contends  that  the  river  could  be  no  other  than  the  Yeou,  t&e  main 
river  of  Bomou,  and  regards  it  as  '*  in  the  highest  degree  improbable" 
that  the  Nasamonians  should  have  reached  the  Qnorra,  or  river  of 
Timbuctoo.  But,  without  insisting  too  closely  upon  the  direction 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  less  violence 
to  his  statement  by  supposing  them  to  have  travelled  in  a  souih-- 
westerly  direction,  than  due  south,  which  they  must  have  done  in 
order  to  reach  Bomou.  And  with  regard  to  the  distance  to  be 
traversed,  supposing  them  to  set  out  from  Fezzan,  which  is 
admitted  by  both  hypotheses,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  before 
reaching  the  river  of  Bomou  is  not  less  than  12  degrees  of  latitude 
or  720  G.  miles,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  on  the  map ;  while 
that  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Quorra  hardly  exceeds  900  6.  miles. 
Supposing  the  one  journey  to  be  possible,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  difference  is  such  as  to  render  the  other  impossible. 

The  theory  of  M.  de  St.  Martin,  which  agrees  in  substance  with 
that  of  M.  Walckenaer,  that  the  Nasamonians  never  crossed  the 
great  Sahara  at  all,  but  that  the  river  visited  by  them  was  only 
the  river  of  Wargla,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas,^  appears  to  me 
to  satisfy  none  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  There  is  no 
permanent  river  there,  but  a  mere  irodt,  with  a  lake,  which  becomes 
a  mere  bed  of  salt  in  the  summer ;  there  could  never  have  been 
crocodiles  in  such  a  stream,  nor  could  the  inhabitants  have 
been  materially  different  from  the  other  Libyan  races.  The  oasia 
of  Wargla  is  indeed  exactly  one  of  those  described  by  Herodotus 
as  situated  in  the  ''  belt  of  sand ;"  the  broad  expanse  of  the  desert 
stretches  out  from  thence  both  to  the  south  and  west.^  It  was  this 
desert  that  he  conceived  the  Nasamonians  to  have  crossed;  and 
there  appears  no  alternative,  but  either  to  believe  that  they  had 
really  done  so,  or  to  reject  the  whole  story  as  a  fiction.  Even  if 
we  adopt  the  latter  course,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  it 
without  supposing  that  some  vague  rumour  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  river  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  reached  the  tribes  on 
the  sea-coast 


•  St.  Martin,  Le  Kord  de  TA  friq\te 
dam  r Antiquum,  pp.  16-20;  Walck- 
enaer,  Recherchea    Giographiques    gur 


VAfrique  St*ptentHonaJe,  p.  353. 

*  See  tlie  description  of  it  in  Mr. 
Tristram's  Great  SaJuira,  p.  21& 
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NOTE  I,  p.  271. 

DIFFICULTY  OF   COMMUNICATIOK   WITH   INTERIOR. 

It  has  indeed  been  assumed  by  several  modem  writers,  more 
especially  by  Heeren,  that  the  caravan  trade  of  Central  Africa 
must  always  have  been  substantially  the  same ;  and  that  as  there 
are  now,  and  have  been  ever  since  the  middle  ages,  frequented 
caravan  routes  from  Tripoli  by  Fezzan  to  Bornou,  and  a^ain  from 
Morocco  to  Timbuctoo  and  the  regions  on  the  Niger,  similar  com- 
i&unications  must  have  existed  in  ancient  times.  But  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  existing  system  of  caravan  trade  dates  only  from 
the  introduction  of  Islamism  into  Africa.  It  was  the  Arabs  who 
first  introduced  the  camel  into  Northern  Africa,  and  without  camels 
any  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior  was  impossible.  The 
Negro  races  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  mode  of  transport,  and  at  the  present  day  the  commerce  of 
the  interior  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Moorish,  that  is,  by 
Mohammedan,  traders.  The  spread  of  Islamism  has  doubtless  led 
to  increased  communication  from  another  cause,  the  necessity  for 
the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  outlying  and  detached  regions 
of  the  continent  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Even  in  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  the  Carthaginians  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  use  of  camels ;  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Strabo  the 
communications  with  the  tribes  of  IVestem  Africa  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  Sahara  were  scanty  and  irregular.*  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  there  is  certainly  no  indication  that  either  the  Cartha- 
ginians or  the  Greeks  of  the  Cyrenaica  had  any  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  regions  beyond  the  Great  Desert. 

Heeren  indeed  dwells  more  especially  upon  the  trafiBc  in  gold, 
and  gold  dust,  which  he  supposes  to  have  attracted  the  merchants 
of  antiquity,  as  it  has  done  the  Moorish  traders  in  later  times,  to 
brave  the  perils  of  the  desert,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  as  ho 
justly  observes,  little  or  no  gold  is  to  be  found.^  But  there  is  in  fact 
no  indication  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  that  gold  was  brought  from 


•  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  828.  The  Pliaru- 
sians  (as  he  tells  as),  whom  ho  con- 
sidered as  dwelling  beyond  the  great 
desert  in  Western  Libya,  held  only 
rare  and  occasional  intercourse^  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  *'  tying 


skins  of  water  under  the  bellies  of  their 
horses ''  in  order  to  cross  the  desert ;  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  shifts  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  supply  the  waut 
of  camels. 

'  Afriran  Naiiotu,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

X  2 
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the  interior  of  Libya  at  all.  It  was  indeed  supposed  to  be  found  in 
fabulous  abundance  among  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt 
on  the  southern  sea  (iii.  17),  but  ail  that  is  relat-ed  of  them  has  an 
air  of  mere  fable.  The  historian  albo  describes  in  detail  the  trade 
in  gold  carried  on  b}'  the  Carthaginians  with  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  shores  of  the  western  Ocean,  but  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  any  such  trade  hy  land  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent. 


NOTE  K,  p.  276. 

ERBONEOUS  POSITION  ASSIGNED  TO  CARTHAGE. 

Strabo  supposed  the  parallel  of  Carthage  to  be  only  1000  stadia 
(100  6.  miles)  to  the  north  of  that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  inner- 
most bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  be  less  than  2000  stadia  south  of 
Carthage.  The  real  difference  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
thiee^uarters  of  latitude,  or  more  than  400  G.  miles.  Even  Ptolemy 
fell  into  a  similar  error,  and  placed  Carthage  less  than  two  degrees 
to  the  north  of  Alexandria.  The  influence  of  this  error  upon  their 
conception  of  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  will  have  to  be 
considered  hereafter:  but  its  e£fect  upon  that  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  was  to  bring  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  (Fezzan)  nearly  on 
a  parallel  with  that  of  the  Gsdtulians,  the  Biledulgerid  of  the  Arabs  : 
a  change  which  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the 
viewB  of  Herodotus  upon  the  ^abject. 


NOTE  U  p.  276. 

THE   OASES. 


The  name  Oasis  or  Auasis,  which  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  not, 
indeed,  found  in  Herodotus  in  this  sense:  it  was  probably  first 
introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  and  was  already  familiar 
to  Strabo.  Herodotus  in  one  passage  speaks  of  an  expedition  sent 
by  Cambyses  against  a  city  Oasis,  where  the  capital  of  the  Great 
Oasis,  west  of  Thebes,  is  undoubtedly  meant  (iii.  26),  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  term  otherwise  than  as  a 
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proper  name.  Even  at  the  present  daj  the  spot  thus  designated  is 
commonly  known  as  "  el  Wah,"  **  the  Oasis,"  in  contradistinetion  to 
all  others. 


NOTE  M,  p.  277. 

STMMETRIGAL  ARRANQEMENT  OF  OASES. 

This  tendency  to  symmetry  and  regularity  is  not  peculiar  to 
Herodotus.  The  Arabian  geographers,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  commonly  reckon  **ten  days'  journey"  from  one  of  these 
halting-places  to  another,  with  little  reference  to  the  exact  dis- 
tance. The  journey  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  (Siwah)  to  that  of 
Augila  is,  in  fact,  just  about  ten  days'  journey,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  one  best  known  to  Herodotus,  from  the  proximity  of 
these  two  stations  to  the  Gyrenaica.  Edrisi,  in  his  geographical 
work,  reckons  ten  days'  journey  from  Aujilah  to  Zala,  and  again 
ten  days  more  to  2iawilah,  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of 
Fezzan. 

It  must  be  remarked  also  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  extent 
of  the  Oases  themselves,  though  these  in  several  instances  occupy 
a  district  of  considerable  size,  and  that  of  Fezzan  spreads  out  into 
an  extensive  region.  Herodotus,  indeed,  appears  to  have  regarded 
the  '*  hill  of  salt,"  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  each  case,  as  the 
centre  of  the  habitable  district  around  it,  and  took  no  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  latter. 


NOTE  N,  p.  278. 

CONFUSION  OF  GREAT  OASIS  AND  THAT  OF  AMMON. 

This  appears  to  me  by  far  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  with  their  usual  unwillingness  to  admit  that  Herodotus  can 
have  made  a  mistake,  several  writers  have  suggested  that  an  inter- 
mediate station  has  fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  the  route  he  has 
traced  lay  through  the  Great  and  Little  Oasis  to  that  of  Ammon. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  r^ard 
to  his  original  information,  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands  :  and  this  must  be  taken 
therefore  as  correctly  representing  his  view  of  the  matter.  In  like 
manner  Heeren  has  suggested  that  another  station  may  have  been 
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omitted  between  Aagila  and  the  Garamantes,  the  real  distanoe 
being  nearly  double  that  indicated  bj  Herodotus.  But,  as  Niebuhr 
justly  observes,  the  soundness  of  the  text  in  all  these  passages 
admits  of  no  doubt :  and  we  have  only  to  deal  with  them  as  we  find 
them.  Whether  the  original  error  lay  with  Herodotus  or  his 
informants,  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  confdfiion  in  this  instanoe 
may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus  calls  the  Theban  Zeus,  and  who  was 
generally  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Zeus  Ammon,  had  a  temple  also 
in  the  Great  Oasis.  Herodotus  may  have  obtained  his  information 
concerning  this  temple  at  Tkebes^  while  his  accounts  of  the  true 
Ammonium—  the  Oasis  of  Siwah — were  almost  certainly  collected 
at  Cyrene.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  not  imlikely  that 
he  may  have  confused  the  two. 

It  must  be  added  that  his  aooount  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Cam- 
byses  against  the  Ammonians  (iii.  25,  26)  is  based  upon  the  same 
misconception,  as  he  represents  the  king  as  first  detaching  the 
troops  for  that  purpose  from  Thebes :  though  the  Ammonians  really 
lay  much  nearer  to  Memphis,  and  nearest  of  all  to  the  Lake  Moeris. 
In  this  narrative,  however,  he  clearly  separates  the  Oasis,  where 
the  city  of  that  name  was  situated,  from  the  Ammonium.  It  was  in 
the  sandy  desert  between  the  two  that  the  army  perished. 

That  Herodotus  should  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  the  true 
geographical  position  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  is  not  surprising. 
Even  Ptolemy — as  M.  Parthey  has  pointed  out — brought  it  down 
much  too  far  south,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  precisely  equidistant 
from  Memphis  and  from  Thebes.  (Parthey,  Die  Oase  des  Ammon^ 
p.  148 :  and  see  his  map.) 


NOTE  O,  p.  280. 

THE  ATLANTES  OF  HERODOTUS. 


Mr  Tristram  suggests  that  the  description  of  Mount  Atlas  as 
given  by  Herodotus  may  have  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  con- 
fused accounts  of  Mount  Zaghouan,  the  only  conspicuous  isolated 
mountain  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis.  (The  Great  Sahara,  p.  77.) 
But  Mount  Zaghouan  is  situated  far  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  oases 
which  we  are  following,  in  the  "inhabited  district"  of  Herodotus 
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and  among  the  agrioultaral  Libyans.  It  is  quite  clear  that, 
according  to  the  conception  of  Herodotus,  the  belt  of  sand  in 
which  these  oases  were  situated  extended  continuously  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  western  ocean  (iv.  181,  185),  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  caravan  routes  to  CctrHkage,  Such  a  chain  of  oases, 
with  or  without  salt  rocks  and  hilU,  might,  in  fact,  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  tract :  but  his  information  concerning  it  was 
evidently  of  the  vaguest  description.  Still  the  name  of  Atlas  and 
the  Atlantes  certainly  seems  to  indicate  a  connection — however 
confused  and  imperfectly  underbtood — with  the  far-famed  Mount 
Atlas,  of  which  the  name  at  least  was  so  fiimiliar  to  the  Greeks. 
At  the  same  time  the  name,  whether  Greek  or  Phoenician,  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  indigenous  origin,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  whether  the  descriptiun  of  this  semi-fabulous  mountain  was 
not  transferred  by  the  Greek  traders  to  a  mountain  of  the  interior, 
with  which  it  had  no  real  connection,  on  account  of  the  name 
Atlantes  (or  some  native  form  resembling  it),  which  they  had  met 
with  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  Herodotus  did  not  himself  conceive 
these  Atlantes  as  being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ocean :  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  ridge  or  belt  of  sand  was 
continued  beyond  them  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  region 
outside  of  them  (Sii/Kct  ^  tav  y  6<l>pvrj  /ic;(f>t  'HpoucXccov  orn/Xccuv,  koX  to 
c^(i)  rovrcW,  iv.  185),  but  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  the  names 
of  the  stations ;  thus  implying  clearly  that  he  supposed  there  was 
room  for  more  than  one  of  them. 


NOTE  P,  p.  284. 

THE  LOTOPHAGl. 


Scylax  extends  the  name  of  the  Lotophagi  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  coast,  between  the  two  Syrtes,  from  the  river  Cinyps  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Les4>er  Syrtis  (§  110,  ed.  Miiller).  But 
he  describes  the  island,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Braohion, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  same  with  the  Meniux  of  later  writers, 
as  particularly  abundant  in  the  fruit.  Polybius,  who  visited  the 
region  in  person,  has  left  us  a  particular  account  of  the  lotus- tree 
and  its  fruit,  which  evidently  excited  great  interest  among  the 
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Greeks,  on  aoooant  of  its  connection  with  the  Homeric  flBible. 
(Polyb.  xii.  2.) 

The  tree  in  question  (the  Ehamnus  Lotus,  or  Zizyphns  Lotns  of 
botanists)  is  still  fonnd  in  abundance  on  the  island  of  Djerba,  or 
Grerba  (the  Meniuz  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy),  and  its  fruit  is  still 
used  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  Arabs,  though  modem  travellers 
are  far  £rom  finding  in  it  the  attraction  that  operated  so  powerfully 
on  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Barth,  Wanderungen  in  Nord-Afrika, 
p.  262 ;  Gu^rin,  Voyage  ArchSologique  dans  la  BSgence  de  Tunis^ 
vol.  i.  p.  206).  They,  however,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  which  is  called  by  Barth  *'  a 
terrestrial  paradise,"  a  circumstance  which  may  have  contributed 
to  its  being  selected  by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  **  the  dreamy 
lotus-eaters." 


NOTE  Q,  p.  286. 

TBE  BIYEB  CINYPS. 


The  river  Oinype  of  Herodotus,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
Scylax  and  the  later  gec^raphers,  can  be  certainly  identified  with  the 
little  stream  called  Wadi  Quaam  (but  known  also  by  various  other 
Arabic  appellations),  which  flows  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Lebdeh  (Leptis).  The  plain  on  both  sides  of  it,  extending 
from  Lebdeh  to  Mesarata,  though  now  uncultivated,  is  still  remark- 
able for  its  natural  fertility ;  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
barren  tracts  on  each  side  of  it.  (Beechey's  Northern  Africa,  p.  51 ; 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  317-319.)  In  ancient  times  it  possessed 
an  almost  proverbial  celebrity  for  its  productiveness,  which  pro- 
bably arose  in  great  measure  from  this  exceptional  mention  of  it 
in  Herodotus  (See  Mela,  i.  §  37,  and  Ovid,  Ex  Ponto,  ii.  7,  26. 
CinyphisB  segetis  citius  numerabis  aristas).  It  was  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  from  whom  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation ;  and  at  an  earlier  period  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  had 
attempted  to  found  a  colony  there,  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
Libyan  tribes,  supported  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  naturally 
resisted  this  attempt  to  extend  the  chain  of  Greek  colonies  so  much 
nearer  to  their  own  frontiers  (Herodot.  v.  42).  Scylax,  however, 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  town  upon  its  banks  (§  109),  though  he 
says  that  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  in  his  time.    But  within  a  few 
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miles  of  it  arose  the  city  of  Leptis— called  for  distinction's  sake 
Leptis  Magna — which  became,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Romans,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Northern  Africa. 


NOTE  E,  p.  286. 

THE  8TRTIS. 


It  is  singular  that  Herodotus,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  extent  of  the  Syrtis,  should  say  nothing  of  its  physical 
peculiarities  or  the  dangers  of  its  navigation,  which  were  well 
known  to  Scylax  (§  110).  These  last,  though  greatly  exaggerated 
by  ancient  writers,  are  not  without  a  foundation  in  fact ;  and  arise 
from  the  extremely  flat  and  low  character  of  the  coast,  together 
with  a  number  of  sunken  rocks,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  the  north 
winds,  which  have  here  an  uninterrupted  sweep  across  the  broadest 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  tides,  which  are  represented  by 
ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  danger  in  both  Syrtes, 
are  in  fact  almost  imperceptible  in  the  Greater  Syrtis,  though 
they  attain  to  greater  importance  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis  than  at  any 
other  point  in  the  Mediterranean,  except  Venice  (Smyth's  Mediter- 
ranean, pp.  187,  188 ;  Bennell,  p.  651).  In  this  respect,  as  in 
several  others,  the  writers  in  question  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  extensive  quicksands,  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
coast  was  '*  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  a  kind  of  mixture  of  both," 
have  now  in  great  measure  disappeared ;  and  along  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  Captain  Beechey  is  of  opinion  that  the  land  has 
been  gaining  on  the  sea,  for  that  we  find  '^  the  ancient  parts  filled 
up,  the  lakes  converted  into  marshes,  and  the  quicksands  to  have 
become  solid  and  firm  "  (Beechey's  Northern  Africa^  p.  272).  Hence 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  peculiar  characters  of  this 
r^ion  were  more  strongly  developed  in  ancient  times,  and  a£forded 
somewhat  more  foundation  for  the  fables  that  were  built  upon 
them.  The  silence  of  Herodotus  cannot  fairly  be  cited  on  the  other 
side  as  proving  that  these  pecularities  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  or 
even  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  Cyrenaeans  in  his  day.  It  is 
quite  unreasonable  to  commend  Herodotus  (as  has  been  done  by 
some  modem  writers)  for  his  superior  information  and  accuracy, 
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merely  because  he  mya  nathmg  ahaut  the  dangers  of  the  Sjrrtis,  of 
which  he  never  mentions  the  name  except  incidentally. 


NOTE  S,  p.  287. 

THE  LAKE  TRITONIS. 


.  Major  Eennell,  in  whose  time  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa 
was  still  very  imperfectly  known,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
Lake  Tritonis  of  Herodotus  was  in  fact  identical  with  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  of  later  writers,  or  rather  comprised  that  and  the  inland  lake 
of  Lowdeah  united  {Oeogr,  of  Herodot  p.  662) :  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Sawlinson,  who  speaks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis  as 
**an  inner  sea"  which  stood  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis  in  the  samd 
relation  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Enxine.  (Rawlinson^s  HerodotuSy 
Yol.  iii.  p.  154,  note  1.)  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  necessity 
for  its  adoption.  The  terms  in  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Lake  Tritonis  (^  TpvnavU  kifivrf)  and  the  tribes  that  dwelt  around  it 
are  certainly  such  as  to  imply  primd  fade  that  it  was  a  lake  or 
inland  piece  of  water :  he  nowhere  alludes  to  its  saltness,  but  calls 
it  **  a  large  lake  "  U  Xliivrp^  /AcyoAj/v  T/)ira)Vi8a,  iv.  179)  and  represents 
it  as  the  boundary  between  the  nomad  Libyans  and  the  e^ricultural 
tribes.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  salt  lake  known  under  the 
yarious  names  of  Chott  el  Fejij,  Chott  el  Melah,  and  Sebkah 
Faraoun  (which  is  termed  by  Shaw  Shibkah  el  Lowdeah),  is  not 
less  tban  110  miles  in  length :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
an  earlier  period  it  was  much  more  extensive  and  was  united  with 
various  other  salt  lakes  in  the  same  region,  so  as  to  cover  an  area 
of  nearly  double  that  extent.  (See  the  description  of  the  recent 
French  travellers,  M.  Gu^rin  in  the  Voyage  ArchSoiogiqtie  dans  la 
Begenee  de  Tunis,  vol.  i.  pp.  247-250 ;  and  M.  Charles  Martins  in  the 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  1864.)  It  is  at  present  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  only  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  not  more  than  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bar  of  sand  gradually  thrown  up  by  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  tides.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Scylax,  it  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  or  opening,  which  has  gradually 
silted  up. 

Thus  far  the  views  of  Major  Kennell  may  be  admitted  to  be  well- 
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founded  and  to  display  his  usual  eegacity.  But  when  he  argues 
that  because  Herodotus  describes  Jason  as  driven  by  a  storm  *^  into 
the  shoals  of  the  Tritonian  Lake  "  before  he  saw  the  land,  he  must 
therefore  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  not  an  inland 
lake,  and  that  that  gulf  could  be  no  other  than  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
(p.  663);  he  certainly  seems  to  be  requiring  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  accuracy  from  a  writer  who  is  relating  a  mere  poetical 
legend,  and  applying  it  to  a  country  which  he  never  visited.  Sup- 
posing the  name  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to  be  still  unknown  to  fiune, 
'*  the  shoals  of  the  Tritonian  Lake  "  would  not  be  an  unapt  desig- 
nation of  the  shallows  which  were  in  fact  situated  close  to  its 
mouth. 

The  mention  by  Herodotus  (iv.  178)  of  "  a  large  river,"  called 
the  Triton,  flowing  tnto  the  Tritonian  Lake,  is  a  difficulty  which 
admits  of  no  satisfactory  solution.  No  such  river  exists  at  the 
present  day,  nor  could  there  ever  have  been  any  considerable 
perennial  stream  in  that  region  of  Africa.  But  Herodotus  had 
evidently  no  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Tritonian  Lake — a  vast 
expanse  of  very  shallow  salt  water,  which  was  probably,  even  in 
his  day,  often  dry  in  many  places  :  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  lake  like 
any  other,  and  that  a  lake  of  such  extent  should  have  a  large  river 
as  its  feeder  was  but  a  natural  assumption.  The  same  idea  was  as 
usual  retained  by  later  geographers,  who  ought  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  this  part  of  Africa :  Pliny  (v.  4,  §  28)  speaks  of  a 
vast  lake  receiving  the  river  Triton,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Mela  gives  a  precisely  similar  account  (i.  7,  §  36),  and  Ptolemy 
describes  the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  the  mountain  of  Vasaleton, 
and  constituting  three  lakes,  to  one  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Tritonitis.  The  three  lakes  in  question  are  probably  only  distinct 
names  for  three  portions  of  the  large  expanse,  which  is  sometimes 
united  into  one  sheet  of  water,  more  often  separated  into  three  by 
dry  intervals  of  sand  covered  with  salt.  (See  the  descriptions  above 
cited.) 

Scylax,  who  wrote  only  about  a  century  after  Herodotus,  has  left 
us  (§  110,  p.  88,  ed.  Miiller)  a  much  more  particular  account  of  the 
lake  Tritonis,  as  well  as  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  which  he  designates 
by  that  name,  and  describes  as  2000  stadia  in  circumference,  and 
much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  navigation  than  the  other 
Syrtis.  He  then  speaks  of  an  island  called  Tritonis,  which  he 
places  (apparently  by  a  corruption  of  the  text)  in  the  Syrtis,  and  a 
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river  Triton.  The  lake  (he  adds)  has  a  narrow  month,  in  which 
there  is  an  island,  so  that  sometimes  at  low  water  there  is  no 
appearance  of  an  entrance  at  all.  The  lake  is  of  large  extent, 
being  abont  1000  stadia  in  circumference — a  statement  much  helaw 
the  truth.  Here  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  river  Triton  is 
the  same  with  the  narrow  channel  communicating  with  the  sea,  or 
not,  though  this  is  the  most  probable  explanation.  Ptolemy  also 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  outflow  of  the  river  Triton  into  the  sea, 
which  he  places  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Tacape,  the  modem  Gabes 
(Ptol.  iv.  3,  §  11) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  here  means 
the  same  river,  which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  having  its  rise  in 
the  interior  and  flowing  into  the  lake  (lb.  3,  §  19).  Pliny  and  Mela 
add  nothing  whatever  to  our  information. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  because  it  appears  probable 
from  recent  geological  researches  that  a  great  part  of  the  Northern 
Sahara  was  at  no  very  remote  period  covered  by  an  inland  sea, 
communicating  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and 
that  it  has  been  gradually  elevated  to  its  present  level.  Could  we 
therefore  prove  that  this  communication  was  still  open  to  some 
extent  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the 
last  stage  of  this  geological  change  by  historical  evidence.  Unfor- 
tunately the  testimony  of  Herodotus  is  very  vague,  and  apparently 
derived  from  imperfect  information ;  while  that  of  Scylax,  which 
is  more  complete  and  definite,  is  in  some  d^ree  marred  by  a 
corruption  of  the  text,  which  seems  to  arise  from  an  accidental 
omission  in  our  manuscripts.    (See  C.  Miiller  ad  loc.) 


NOTE  T,  p.  288. 

THE  ISLAND  OP  CTRAUNI8. 


Niebuhr  {Oeogr,  of  Herodotus,  p.  20),  as  already  mentioned, 
supposes  the  island  Cyraunis  of  Herodotus  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Ceme  of  later  authors,  and  there  appears  no  doubt  that  Diodorus 
confounded  the  two :  but  this  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the 
text  of  our  author,  who,  after  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
island  of  Cyraunis,  which  he  places  opposite  to  the  Cry  zanies,  and 
therefore  certainly  in  the  Mediterranean,  adds  (after  a  short  digres- 
sion) this  other  tale  told  by  the  Carthaginians  concerning  a  place 
in  L^by a,  outside  the  Columns  of  Hercules.     It  is  this  introduction 
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of  the  one  narratiye,  just  after  the  other,  that  has  apparently  led  to 
the  confusion  of  the  two,  but  Herodotus,  in  fact,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes  them.  This  Cyraunis  is  clearly,  as  Bennell  has  pointed 
out  (Qeogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  638),  the  same  as  the  Cercina  or  Cer- 
cinna  of  Strabo  and  later  authors,  which  agrees  both  in  position 
and  extent  with  the  description  of  Herodotus. 

The  account  given  by  Scylax  (§  112)  of  the  mode  in  which 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginian  merchants  at  Ceme  has 
undoubtedly  some  resemblance  to  that  related  by  Herodotus  con- 
cerning a  place  (not  named)  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Libya,  but  the 
similarity  may  have  been  easily  produced  by  the  actual  occurrence 
of  similar  conditions.  Moreover,  the  two  accounts  differ  in  one 
important  particular,  that  while  Herodotus  mentions  gold  as  the 
principal,  or  sole,  subject  of  barter  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  it  is 
not  even  included  by  Scylax  among  those  obtained  at  Cerne. 


NOTE  V,  p.  296.       . 

THE   CIBCUMNAViaATION  OP  AFRICA:    OPINIONS  OF   HODEBN 

WRITERS. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  has  been  believed,  and  its  authen- 
ticity supported,  among  modem  writers,  by  Major  Kennell  {Qeogr. 
of  Herodot,  pp.  672-714),  by  Larcher  (Notes  on  Herodot.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  26-30),  by  Heeren  (Besearches,  yoL  ii.  pp.  76-81,  Engl,  transl.), 
and  Prof.  Rawlinson  (^Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  45).  Mr.  Grote  in  his 
history  (vol.  iii.  pp.  377-385)  accepted  the  narrative  as  a  historical 
fact,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  subsequently  changed  his 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  rejected  by  Gossellin  (Geogr.  des  An' 
ciens,  tom.  i.  pp.  204-216),  Mannert  {Qeogr.  der  Or.  u,  Bomer,  vol.  i. 
pp.  19-26),  Mr.  Cooley  in  his  English  translation  of  Larcber's 
notes,  pp.  30-32),  by  Dr.  Vincent  (Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196-204),  and  by  Sir  G.  Lewis 
(Hist,  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  pp.  508-616). 

Ukert  justly  obseiv^es  (vol.  i.  p.  48)  that  the  question  is  one  upon 
which  opinions  will  always  continue  to  be  divided.  The  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  may  well  be  considered  as  exhausted :  and  the 
absence  of  all  details  precludes  the  possibility  of  adding  to  them 
by  farther  investigation. 


(    3i8    ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


VOYAGE   OF   HANNO. 

§  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  while  Herodotus  has  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  unsuccessful  voyage  of  Sataspes,  which  added 
very  little  to  the  information  possessed  concerning  Africa,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  far  more  important 
and  interesting  expedition  of  Hanno  in  the  same  direction.^ 
The  details  of  this  voyage,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
a  singular  chance,  while  almost  all  other  records  of  Cartha- 
ginian and  Phoenician  enterprise  have  perished,  are  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  consideration,  and  will  find  an  appropriate 
place  here,  as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  voyage  itself, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  that  historian. 

The  narrative  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  purports  to 
be  that  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition  himself,  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  dedicated  by  him  on  his  return  in  the  temple  of 
Cronos  or  Saturn,  a  name  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate  the 
Phoenician  deity  Moloch.  Such  a  dedication  has  nothing  in 
itself  improbable,  and  the  brevity  and  the  somewhat  ofiScial 
style  of  the  narrative  itself  corresponds  with  its  supposed 
origin.  The  document  in  its  present  form  being  in  Greek, 
must  probably  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  the  original; 
for  though  we  have  numerous  instances  in  later  times  of 
bilingual  inscriptions  in  Punic  and  Greek,^  it  is  scarcely 


^  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that 
the  accountfi  on  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians baaed  their  confident  belief 
that  Africa  could  be  circumnavigated, 
were  connected  with  this  voyage ;  but 
it  is  imiM)88ible  to  believe  that  Hero- 
dotus had  any  knowledge  of  its  details, 


to  the  marveUous  character  of  which  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  advert. 

*  Hannibal,  indeed,  as  we  know, 
before  leaving  Italy,  set  up  a  bilingual 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  the  Loci- 
nian  Juno,  recording  his  exploits,  in 
Punic  and  Greek:  but  there  was  an 
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likely  that  such  a  practice  would  be  resorted  to  at  so  early  a 
period.^ 

The  primary  object  of  the  expedition — as  we  are  told  at  the 
outset — was  not  so  much  discovery,  as  colonization;  hence 
Hanno  sailed  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  men  and  women, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  not  less  than  30,000  (a  number  in  all 
probability  exaggerated),  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  all  pente- 
conters.*  After  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Hercules  and 
continuing  their  voyage  for  two  days,  they  established  their 
first  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thymiaterium ;  it 
commanded  a  great  plain.  Thence  standing  on  towards  the 
west  they  came  to  the  headland  of  Soloeis,  the  promontory 
of  Libya,  where  they  established  a  temple  to  Poseidon.  From 
thence  they  turned  to  the  east,  and  after  half  a  day's  voyage 
came  to  a  large  lake  or  marsh  near  the  sea,  in  which  many 
elephants  were  feeding.  After  passing  this  lake  and  pro- 
ceeding another  day's  voyage,  they  founded  five  towns  by  the 
sea-coast,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Caricon  Teichos, 
Gytta,  Acra,  Melitta  and  Arambis.  Setting  out  again  from 
thence,  they  came  to  a  large  river  called  Lixus,  flowing  from 
the  interior  of  Libya.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  nomad 
Libyan  tribes,  who  had  flocks  with  them,  and  entered  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  navigators.  But  the  interior  of 
the  country,  according  to  the  statement  of  these  Lixitse,  was 
occupied  by  wild  and  inhospitable  tribes  of  Ethiopians,  in- 
habiting a  region  abounding  in  wild  beasts,  and  intersected 
by  high  mountains,  from  which  the  Lixus  took  its  rise. 
These  Ethiopians  were  Troglodytes,  dwelling  in  caves  and 


obvious  reason  for  this,  as  tlie  record  I  doubtless  embarked  in  merchant  vessels 


was  left  in  a  country  where  Greek  was 
spoken.  No  such  reason  could  apply 
to  an  inscription  set  up  at  Carthage, 

»  Note  A.  p.  332. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
colonists  were  all  conveyed  in  the  pen- 
tvcontcrs,  which  would  have  been  much 
too  small  ft>r  the  purpose.    Thoy  were 


(6\KdZts\  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  be  left  behind  as  the  successive 
colonies  were  founded.  The  pente- 
centers  would  serve  for  escort,  and  to 
explore  the  coast  in  advanoe :  and  from 
Oeme  onwaxds  they  might  probably 
have  gone  on  alone. 
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holes  in  the  mountains,  of  strange  aspect,  and  swifter  of  foot 
than  horses.* 

Hanno  remained  some  time  with  the  LixitaB,  and  took  with 
him  interpreters  from  among  them  to  accompany  him  on  his 
voyage.  Proceeding  onwards  they  coasted  along  the  desert 
for  two  days,  holding  a  southerly  course;  and  then  turning 
eastward  for  one  day's  voyage,  they  came  to  a  small  island 
(only  five  stadia  in  circumference)  in  the  inmost  recess  of  a 
gulf,  where  they  established  a  settlement,  and  called  its  name 
Ceme.  Beckoning  up  the  length  of  their  navigation  they 
c^tme  to  the  conclusion  that  Ceme  was  opposite  to  Carthage;* 
for  the  distance  from  the  Columns  to  Ceme  was  the  same  as 
that  from  Carthage  to  the  Columns.' 

§  2.  From  Ceme  the  navigators  made  two  separate  voyages 
to  the  south.  In  the  first  of  these  they  came  (after  what 
interval  is  not  stated)  to  a  lake,  containing  three  islands,  com- 
municating with  the  sea  by  a  large  river,  and  of  such  extent 
that  it  took  them  a  day's  voyage  to  penetrate  to  its  inner 
extremity,  which  was  overhung  by  lofty  mountains,  inhabited 
by  wild  men,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  who  prevented 
the  voyagers  from  landing  by  throwing  stones  at  them.  Sailing 
from  hence  they  came  to  another  broad  and  large  river  full  of 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  Here  (for  what  reason  we  are 
not  told)  they  turned  about  and  returned  to  Ceme.^ 

§  3.  Setting  out  a  second  time  from  thence  they  held  a 
direct  course  towards  the  south  for  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  arrived  at  a  headland  formed  by  high  moun- 
tains, covered  with  thick  woods  of  trees  of  many  kinds.  After 
doubling  this  headland  in  two  days'  voyage,  they  came  to  a 
vast  gap  or  opening  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  whicK  was 


»  Teriplut,  i%  2-7,  ed.  Mullet. 

•  Note  B,  p.  333. 
»  rerijA.  §  8. 

•  lb.  §§  9-10.  It  is  singular  that  Mr. 
Major  (Prince  Henry  the  Kavigaior^  p. 
92)  should  treat  this  return  to  Cerne  as 
if  it  were  a  part  of  M.  de  St.  Martin's 


"able  annlvsis'*  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno;  and  is  at  a  loss  to  unclerstand 
his  having  put  l>ack  "without  any 
assignable  motive. '  Wliat  his  motive 
may  have  been  we  know  not,  but  the 
fact  is  distinctly  stated  by  h-mself. 
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a  plain ;  from  whence  many  fires  were  seen  at  night.  After 
laying  in  a  stock  of  water,  they  continued  to  coast  along  the 
land  for  five  days,  till  they  came  to  a  large  bay,  called  by 
their  interpreters  the  Western  Horn.  In  this  was  an  island, 
on  which  they  landed,  bat  found  no  signs  of  inhabitants, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  forest  in  the  day-time;  but  in  the 
night  many  fires  were  seen  to  be  burning,  accompanied  with 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  flutes  and  drums  and 
cymbals.  The  Carthaginians  were  seized  with  a  panic  terror 
and  immediately  quitted  the  island.^ 

Sailing  from  thence  in  all  haste  they  passed  along  a  district 
which  seemed  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire ;  streams  of  fire  as  from  a 
volcano  pouring  down  from  thence  into  the  sea.  Terrified  at 
this  appearance  they  hastened  on,  and  came  in  four  days  to 
another  place  where  the  land  was  again  all  blazing  with  fire ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  one  fire  that  rose  much  higher  than 
any  of  the  rest,  and  appeared  to  touch  the  stars.  By  daylight 
it  was  seen  that  this  was  a  very  lofty  mountain,  which  was 
called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  (Theon  Ochema).  Three  days* 
farther  navigation  (still  passing  by  streams  of  fire)  brought 
them  to  a  gulf  called  the  Southern  Horn.  Here  there  was  an 
island,  containing  a  lake,  with  another  island  in  it,  which  was 
full  of  wild  men  and  women,  with  hairy  bodies^  called  by  the 
interpreters  Gorillas.  The  Carthaginians  were  unable  to  catch 
any  of  the  men,  but  they  caught  three  of  the  women,  whom 
they  killed  and  brought  their  skins  back  with  them  to  Carthage. 
This  was  the  farthest  limit  of  their  voyage,  as  they  were  com- 
pelled by  want  of  provisions  to  return.^ 

§  4.  Such  is  in  substance  the  brief  narrative  of  this  remark- 
able voyage,  which  in  many  respects  stands  alone  among  the 
records  of  ancient  geography.  Notwithstanding  the  apparently 
marvellous  character  of  some  of  the  incidents  recorded,  it  bears 
the  unquestionable  impress  of  being  an  authentic  record  of  a 
real  voyage ;  and  even  the  geographical  data  will  be  found,  on 


.  •  Penpl.  §§  11-li.  «  Id.  §§  14-18. 
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a  careful  exasunation,  to  be  for  the  most  part  easily  reconciled 
with  existing  facts.  Their  simplicity  and  clearness,  when 
considered  alone,  will  indeed  be  fonnd  to  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  confosion  in  which  they  are  inyolyed,  in  the 
hands  of  later  geographers. 

There  has  indeed  been  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
modem  writers  with  regard  to  the  distance  actually  traversed, 
and  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  navigators  attained. 
Gossellin  refused  to  believe  that  they  advanced  farther  than 
Cape  Noun  (in  28"*  40'  N.  lat.) ;'  but  this  view,  though  adopted 
by  Walckenaer,*  may  be  safely  rejected  as  utterly  untenable. 
It  does  not  indeed  satisfactorily  explain  or  agree  with  any  of 
the  principal  facts  recorded,  and  is  in  fact  based  solely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ancients  could  not  make  voyages  of  any 
considerable  length.^  Major  Bennell  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
very  valuable  and  elaborate  examination  of  the  question,^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Southern  Horn — the  farthest 
point  actually  attained  by  the  expedition — was  identical  with 
Sherboro*  Sound,  just  beyond  Sierra  Leone  (in  N.  lat  7°  45'), 
and  startling  as  it  may  at  first  appear  that  the  voyagers  should 
have  penetrated  so  far  to  the  south,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  view  may  be  regarded  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  con- 
clusive. It  has  been  adopted  both  by  the  most  recent  editor 
of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  (C.  Muller),  and  by  M.  de  St. 
Martin  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  ancient 
geography  of  Africa.  Both  of  these  writers  have  supplied 
important  corrections  and  additions,  arising  in  part  from  our 
improved  acquaintance  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  since  the 
time  of  Major  Rennell,  but  the  merit  of  having  first  established 
the  true  view  of  the  question  undoubtedly  rests  with  the  great 
English  hydrographer.* 


'  JB«eA«re^  «ttr  \a  G^raphU  de$ 
Aneientj  vol.  i.  pp.  70-106. 

'  RethercheM   tur  la    Giograph'e  de 


•  Geography  of  Herodotus,  pp.  719- 
745,  4to  ed. 

•  See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Hero- 


I'Afrique,  p.  362,  \   dotu$,  §26;   St   Martin,  Le  Nord  de 

*  Note  G,  p.  334.  I   VA/nqne  dane  VAntiquitif,  pp.  330-400 ; 
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§  5.  The  main  point  upon  which  the  geography  of  the  whole 
voyage  may  be  considered  to  rest  is  that  of  the  position  of 
Ceme,  the  place  from  which  the  Carthaginian  commander  st^ 
out  on  his  two  separate  exploring  voyages  to  the  south ;  and 
where  he  founded  a  colony,  which  undoubtedly  continued  to 
exist  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  interior.*  Now  the  data  for  de- 
termining the  position  of  Ceme  are  given  with  unusual  pre- 
cision. It  was  a  small  island,  situated  in  the  bight  of  a  deep 
bay ;  and  it  was,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian navigators — derived  from  their  seorreekoning — ^the  same 
distance  from  the  Straits  or  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  side 
that  Carthage  was  on  the  other." 

Major  Eennell  (concurring  on  this  point  with  D'Anville  and 
several  other  writers)  identified  the  island  of  Ceme  with  that 
of  Arguin,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Cape  Blanco,*  which 
became  at  one  time  a  considerable  trading  station  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese ;  *  and  the  same  view  was  adopted  by  Ukert 
and  Movers.  But  in  the  first  place  the  size  and  position  of 
the  island  of  Arguin  corresponded  but  imperfectly  with  the 
description  of  Ceme,  and  what  was  a  more  important  objection 
its  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  grecUly  exceeded 
that  of  Carthage.  Major  Bennell  indeed  sought  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  by  pointing  out  that  in  these  latitudes  there  is  a 
constant  southerly  current,  setting  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  the  Carthaginian  ships 
much  farther  to  the  south  than  they  were  aware  of,  reckoning 


and  the  oommentary  of  Dr.  C.  Mfilier 
in  his  G^ograpki  Ormei  Minore$,  toI.  i. 
pp.  1-14. 

»  Note  D,  p.  334. 

*  Peripl.  §  8. 

*  The  fin»t  to  make  this  identification 

was  a  Portuguese  pilot,  cited  hy  Ra- 
musio  in  his  commentary  on  the  Toyage 
of  Hanno,  referred  to  in  Note  A. 

*  Ca  da  Most**  {Viaggio,  p.  90,  in 
Ramusio,  torn.  i. ;  Major's  Prince 
Henry,  p.  254).    The  existence  of  this 


trade,  in  many  respects  resembling  that 
of  CSeme  in  ancient  times,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  latter  with  Arguin ;  bnt 
there  is  no  natural  communication  with 
the  interior  to  determine  it ;  the  trade 
was  in  both  cases  merely  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  on  the 
coast.  Arguin  is  now  abandoned,  just 
as  Ceme  waa«  when  the  Carthajdnian 
commerce  declined,  and  is  a  poor  and 
desolate  island. 

Y  2 
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only  by  their  rate  of  sailing.  But  the  diflference,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  320  G.  miles,  was  one  that  could  hardly  be 
thus  accounted  for ;  and  it  was  principally  this  difficulty  that 
led  several  modem  writers  to  place  Cerne  ten  degrees  farther 
north  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aghadir  or  Santa  Cruz,  though 
no  such  island  is  now  to  be  found  there,  and  this  position  is 
as  much  too  far  to  the  north,  as  Arguin  is  to  the  south.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Miiller  for  first  pointing  out  the  ex- 
istence, at  a  point  intermediate  between  the  two,  of  a  small 
island,  still  called  on  the  French  charts  Heme,  in  the  bight  of 
a  deep  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  do  Ouro.  The  situation 
of  this  island  thus  exactly  agrees  with  the  description  of  Cerne, 
while  its  position  on  the  coast,  more  than  200  G.  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Blanco  (in  lat.  23°  50')  reduces  the  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  current  within  a  very  probable  amount.  It 
will  be  found  also  that  the  account  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  voyage  accords  much  better  with  the  position 
thus  assigned  to  Cerne  than  with  that  of  Arguin ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  solution  thus  proposed  of 
this  long  disputed  question  may  be  considered  as  established 
with  reasonable  certainty.' 

§  6.  Starting  then  from  the  position  of  Cerne,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  departure,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
determining  all  the  more  important  points  visited  farther  to 
the  south— the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  localities  being 
such  as  to  render  their  identification  almost  certain,  even  if 
there  were  more  difficulty  than  actually  exists  in  reconciling 
them  with  the  distances  stated.  It  must  be  observed  that 
from  Cerne  onwards  the  voyage  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
discovery  merely,  no  trace  being  found  of  any  attempt  at 
colonization  to  the  south  of  that  island. 


'  The  suggestion  thus  put  forth  by  '  but  we  are  assured  that  it  is  used  by 
M.  Miiller  {Prolegomena^  p.  xxvi)  is  the  Moors  of  the  continent.  The  Rio 
adopted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  do  Ouro  was  already  known  to  the 
(G^ographie  de  VAfrique,  pp.  S82-3),  Portuguese  navigators  of  the  15th 
and  confirmed  with  ad^litioiial  argu-  century  ;  bat  there  has  been  no  settle- 
ments. The  name  of  Hern^  appears  raent  there  in  ino<lem  times, 
for  the  first  time  on  the  French  charts, 
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In  regard  to  the  first  expedition  we  have  no  statement  of 
distances,  or  of  the  time  employed,  but  we  learn  that  its  limit 
was  the  mouth  of  a  large  and  broad  river,  full  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami.  This  description  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  river 
attained  could  be  no  other  than  the  Senegal,  called  by  later 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  the  Bambotus,  and  described  by 
Polybius  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  by  Hanno.^  There  is 
no  river  of  any  considerable  size  to  the  north  of  this,  after 
leaving  the  confines  of  Mauritania,  and  certainly  none  in  which 
either  crocodiles  or  hippopotami  could  ever  have  lived.* 

§  7.  In  like  manner  the  first  point  indicated  in  the  second 
voyage  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  lofty  headland  covered 
with  large  trees  of  various  kinds,  can  be  no  other  than 
Cape  Verde,  the  only  point  of  elevated  land  that  projects  into 
the  sea  along  the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  which  derives 
its  modern  name  from  the  rich  verdure  of  the  woods  with  which 
it  is  covered.*  The  distance  of  twelve  days*  voyage  agrees 
much  better  with  the  supposition  that  Ceme  was  at  the  Eio 
do  Ouro  than  at  Arguin.  Beyond  the. promontory  of  Cape 
Verde,  the  coast  again  becomes  flat  and  low,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia  forms  a  broad  estuary  with  flat  shores,  which  ib 
evidently  the  "  chasm  "  or  wide  opening  of  the  sea  next  men- 
tioned by  Hanno.  It  was  here  that  they  first  saw  the  fires, 
which  afterwards  figure  so  prominently  in  their  narrative.  The 
distance  from  thence  to  the  deep  gulf  called  the  Western 
Horn  •  leads  us  to  identify  the  latter  with  the  bay  or  gulf  of 


'  **  FlumoD  Bambotum,  crooodilis  et 
hippopoiamis  refertum.**  Polyb.  ap. 
Plin.  V.  i.  §  10.  The  sUtements  of 
Polybius  in  this  paasage  wiU  be  exa- 
mined in  a  future  chapter. 

*  Note  K,  p.  335. 

*  See  Ca  da  Moeto  (in  Ramusio, 
Viaggi^  torn.  i.  p.  105  6),  who  calls  it 
•*  molto  bel  capo,  ed  alto  di  terreno." 
Tlie  expression  of  the  Carthnginian 
navigator  of  **  high  mountains  '  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exaggeration,  but  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  over-eBtimate 


the  importance  of  the  only  high  land 
they  had  seen  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

*  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  statements  of  the 
Periplus  were  thrown  by  later  writers, 
that  they  transformed  the  deep  gulfs, 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  described  by  Hanno 
under  the  name  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  Horn  into  promontories,  and 
applied  the  names  accordingly.  The 
Hesperi  Comu  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
is  no  other  than  Cape  Verde,  which  is 
I  also  caUed  Hesperinm  Promontoriutn^ 
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Bissago,  in  which  there  are  many  small  islands;  but  the 
identification  of  these  inlets  must  remain  somewhat  uncertain ; 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  part  being  indented  by  many  deep 
bays.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Theon  Ochema,  which  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  the  mountain  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Sagres  (a  name  afterwards  corrupted  into  Sangaree)  but  which 
figures  in  some  modem  maps  as  Mount  Souzos,  in  others  is 
called  Mount  Eakulima.  It  is  described  as  a  lofty  conical 
mountain,  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  midst  of  a 
flat  coast,*  thus  according  well  mth  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain  as  described  in  the  Periplus ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
a  striking  isolated  peak  in  such  a  position  is  too  remarkable  a 
coincidence  to  leave  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Three  days' 
navigation  from  hence  brought  them  to  the  limit  of  their 
voyage,  the  Southern  Horn — ^a  deep  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  may  be  probably  identified  with  Sherboro'  Sound,  the 
next  opening  beyond  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  more  familiar  to  us 
at  the  present  day  from  the  establishment  of  an  English  colony. 

The  distances  given  along  this  part  of  the  coast  from  Ceme 
to  the  Southern  Horn  agree  remarkably  well  mth  the  real 
positions :  but  the  natural  characteristics  of  certain  important 
points,  especially  the  Cape  Verde  and  the  Mount  Sagres,  as 
well  as  the  river  Senegal,  afford  much  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  identification,  and  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
voyagers  having  really  advanced  as  far  as  the  point  indicated. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  was  the  fEtrthest  point  reached  by 
any  ancient  navigators.  Even  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  the 
Theon  Ochema  was  still  the  limit  of  his  knowledge  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

§  8.  The  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  tended  most  to 
discredit  the  narrative  of  Hanno  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent 
writers  was  the  marvellous  account  that  he  gave  of  the  *^  streams 

^  BenneU,  p.  73i ;  Roonin,  Mimoire  stance  that  the  oompaoions  of  Pedro 

fur  la  Navi^Uitm  ons  CdfM  Ocdden-  '   de  Gintra,  who    fint   disooTered  the 

taUi  de  VAfriqw^  p.  95  (cited  by  St.  i  moantain  in  1462,  considered  it  to  be 

Martin,  p.  9H).    Its  striking  character  i   the  highest  nountain  they  had  cTcr 

is  *8ufficieDtly  shown  by  the  drcnm-  !  seen  (RenueU,  U  e.). 
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of  fire  '*  and  **  pillars  of  fire "  that  he  saw  after  passing  Gape 
Verde."  Nor  can  it  be  donbted  that  the  terror  which  these 
appearances  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  navigators,  and  which 
is  very  naively  confessed  in  the  journal,  led  them  to  consider- 
able exaggeration  of  what  they  really  saw.  But  the  pheno- 
menon is  readily  explained  by  the  practice,  generally  adopted 
by  the  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  setting  fire  to  the  long 
dry  grass  in  the  autumn,  by  which  conflagrations  are  kindled 
of  such  an  extent  as  readily  to  give  rise,  in  the  excited  ima- 
gination of  the  voyagers,  to  the  description  that  they  have 
left  us.» 

§  9.  Another  statement  that  was  treated  as  fabulous  in 
ancient  times  was  the  account  of  the  wild  men  and  women 
covered  with  hair,  that  they  found  in  the  island  of  the  Southern 
Horn.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  brought  back  the  skins  of  two 
of  them  to  Carthage  might  suffice  to  show  that  the  assertion 
was  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  Pliny  indeed  adda 
that  the  skins  in  question  were  dedicated  by  Hanno  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  and  continued  to  be  visible  there 
till  the  destruction  of  the  city.^  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  these  **  wild  men  and  women  "  to  have  been  really 
large  apes  of  the  family  of  the  Chimpanzee  or  Pongo,  several 
species  of  which  are,  in  fact,  found  wild  in  Western  Africa,  and 


*  These,  statements  were  (as  was  so 
often  the  case)  distorted  by  the  exa^ 
geratioDS  of  sabnequent  writers.  Thus 
Mela  says  (iii.  9,  §  94)  "*  Ultra  hnnc 
sinum  mons  altos,  at  6r«ci  Tocant 
Theon,  perpetuU  igntbw  Jiagrat ;  **  and 
Pliny  has  the  same  assertion  (H.  N.  yi. 
30,  §  197X  **  Imminens  mari  mons  ex- 
celsus  xtemU  ardet  ignihui^  Theon 
Ochema  dictns  Gr«9ois." 

*  See  the  passages  qnoted  from 
modem  traveUers  by  Major  Bennell 
(p.  720),  and  by  0.  MiUler  in  his  notes 
to  the  Periplus  (p.  12). 

This  explanation  was  long  ago  sug- 
gested by  Bamusio  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Periplus  (  Viaggi,  torn.  i.  p.  113.  b.) 


from  the  information  of  a  Portugueae 
pilot,  notwithstanding  which,  varioiis 
other  suggestions,  one  more  absurd 
thui  another,  have  been  put  forward 
by  modem  writera  The  word  ^^  was 
undoubtedly  most  commonly  applied 
to  a  stream  of  laya  from  a  voloano,  and 
hence  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
assumed  that  tfoleanie  appearances  were 
those  indicated  (see  the  passages  cited 
in  preceding  note).  But,  independent 
of  the  extent  of  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed, which  in  itself  would  exclude 
such  a  supposition,  there  are  in  fact  no 
appearances  of  recent  volcanic  action 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
»  PUn.  H.  N,  vi.  31,  §  200. 
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some  of  them,  as  is  now  well  known,  attain  to  a  stature  fully 
equal  to  that  of  man.' 

§  10.  It  is  curious  and  instructive,  after  seeing  how  well  the 
leading  geographical  fiEu^ts  related  by  Hanno  accord  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  regions  in  question,  to  observe  how 
confused  and  uncertain  were  the  notions  concerning  his  dis- 
coveries entertained  by  later  writers  in  ancient  times.  Pliny 
even  speaks  of  him  in  one  passage  as  having  circumnavigated 
Africa  firom  Gkdes  to  the  borders  of  Arabia!*  In  another 
place  he  stigmatizes  him  as  the  original  author  of  many  feibles, 
repeated  after  him  both  by  Greek  and  Eoman  writers,  of  which 
he  places  in  the  front  rank  the  statement  of  his  having  founded 
many  cities,  no  trace  of  which  was  visible  in  the  days  of  Pliny ! 
That  author  here  speaks  of  bis  "  Commentarii,"  but  it  appears 
certain  that  he  had  not  seen  them  himself:^  and  his  account 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  though  containing  some  facts 
undoubtedly  derived  firom  Hanno,  is,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
from  other  authorities.  Mela,  on  the  other  hand,  correctly 
describes  Hanno  as  having  sailed  round  a  greaJt  fart  of  the 
continent,  and  been  compelled  to  return,  not  from  any  diffi- 
culties of  navigation,  but  merely  from  want  of  provisions.  He 
adds  also  many  particulars  which  are  certainly  taken,  either 


*  The  speoiee  to  which  modem  natn-  j  this  subject  presents  a  curious  contrast 
ralists  have  appropriated  the  name  of  \  to  the  exaggerations  of  luter  writers. 
(Qorilla  (deriTea  originaUy  from  this   i   Thus    Mela,    though    directly   citing 


narrative  of  Hanno)  does  not  seem  to 
be  now  found  north  of  the  equator,  but 
large  anthropoid  apes  are  stiU  found  in 
the  forests  of  Senegal,  and  near  Sierra 
licone :  and  it  is  proiiable  that  these 
were  more  common  in  ancient  times, 
and  spread  over  a  wider  area. 

It  is  reported  by  modern  traveUers, 
in  accordance  witH  the  experience  of 
the  Carthaginian  navigators,  that  the 
males  are  never  taken  alive.  Even  the 
females  (as  the  Carthaginians  found) 
bit  and  fought  with  such  violence  that 
they  were  forccnl  to  kill  them  in  sclf- 
dcfoncc. 

The  accuracy  of  Uuuuo*6  report  on 


Hanno  as  his  authority,  tells  us 
**Grandis  littoris  flezus  grandem  in- 
sulam  includit,  in  qua  tantum  feminas 
esse  narrant,  toto  corpore  hirsutas  et 
sine  coitu  marium  sua  sponte  feoundas  I'* 
(iii.  9,  §  93). 

»  Plin.  JET.  N,  ii.  67,  §  169.  "  Et  Hanno 
Carthaginis  potentia  fl(M«nte  ctimm* 
fitdMi  a  Gadtbus  ad  finem  Arohix  navi- 
gationem  earn  prodidit  scripto." 

^  This  is  apparent  even  from  his  own 
expression  :  "  Fuere  et  Hanuouis  Car.- 
thaginiensium  duels  commentarii  Pu- 
nicis  rebus  florentissimis  esploraro 
ambitum  Africa}  jussi.'*  (v.  1,  §  8.) 
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directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  narrative  of  Hanno,  but  he 
jumbles  them  together  without  any  regard  to  geographical 
order,  and  thus  involves  them  in  inextricable  confusion.* 
Arrian  again,  who  evidently  quotes  Hanno  only  at  second 
hand,  unaccountably  describes  him  as  having  sailed  (after 
issuing  through  the  Straits  into  the  Ocean)  for  thirty-five  days 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  then  turning  to  the  south,  where  he 
met  with  great  difficulties  from  want  of  water,  as  well  as  the 
burning  heat,  and  streams  of  fire  flowing  into  the  sea,  which 
compelled  him  to  return.*  We  should,  indeed,  have  known 
very  little  about  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  had  not  a  fortunate 
accident  preserved  to  us  the  original  narrative. 

§  11.  It  is  singular  that,  while  the  geographical  statements 
preserved  by  Hanno  from  the  remoter  regions  of  Western 
Africa  are  thus  found  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  truth,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  arrange  with  any  certainty  the  details 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage,  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules 
to  the  Island  of  Cerne.  Fortunately  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  The  promontory  of  Soloeis  is  undoubtedly 
Cape  Cantin,  which  the  ancient  navigators  seem  to  have  re- 
garded  aa  occupying  a  much  more  important  position  than  it 
really  does:^  and  as  the  extreme  western  point  of  Africa.* 
Hence,  probably,  it  was  selected  by  Hanno  as  the  site  of  a 
temple  to  Neptune.     But  beyond  this  the  geographical  data 
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*  Mela,  iii.  9.  !       The  Gape  Soloeis  of   Hanno   and 

*  Arrian,  Jn<ffca,  c  43.  |   Scylax    certainly  corresponds  to  thQ 
'  The  same  thing  was  the  case  in  Solis  Mons  and  Solis  Promontorium  of 

the  early  voyages  of  the  Portngnese  in  i  later  geographers :  the  Soloentiam  of 

these  parts  with  regard  to  Cape  Noun  j  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  is  situated 

and  Gape  Bojador.    Ga  da  Mobto,  how-  much  farther  to  the  south,  and  has 

ever,  a  little  later,  speaks   of  Gape  no  connection  with  the  hea41and  in 


Gantin  as  the  most  considerable  head- 
land  along  this  coast  Its  abrupt  ele- 
vation, *' rising  precipitously  211  ft. 
abov(>  the  sea  "  (see  a  paper  by  Lieut. 
Arlett  in  the  Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  vi.  p.  308),  coincides  with  the  de- 
scription of  it  in  Scylax  (<?  fcv^x**  f^' 
Xurra  is  rhv  ir6vrov,  §  112),  and  explains 
the  choice  of  so  commanding  a  site  for 
a  temple  to  Neptune. 


question. 

B  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  gross  error  involved  in  this  as- 
sumption. Gape  Gantin  is  really 
situated  in  9°  17'  W.  longitude,  whUe 
Gape  Verde,  the  real  westernmost  point 
of  Africa,  is  in  W.  long.  17^  32',  or 
more  than  eight  degrees  of  longitude 
farther  west. 
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are  either  imperfect  or  erroneous.  It  is  obyions  that  the  Car^ 
thaginians  would  neyer  haye  founded  five  towns  in  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
intervals  between  them,  or  of  the  distance  from  thence  to  the 
river  Lixus.  The  latter  is  called  "  a  large  river,"  which  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  Wady  Draa,  much  the  largest 
river  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  descends  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  chain  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a  few  miles 
south  of  Cape  Noun«  But  the  statement  which  follows,  that 
the  voyage  from  thence  continued  for  two  days  by  the  side  of 
the  desert,  is  certainly  erroneous ;  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Draa  to  the  gulf  of  Bio  do  Ouro  being  not  less  than 
420  G.  miles,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  space  the  voyagers 
would  undoubtedly  be  coasting  the  barren  sandy  shore  of  the 
desert,  without  a  break  or  opening  of  any  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  read  ttodve  days  for  two — the  most  natural  sug- 
gestion, and  that  adopted  by  the  latest  editor  of  the  Periplus — 
the  number  appears  greater  than  necessary,  and  does  not 
correspond  with  the  supposed  relation  to  Carthage.  But  how- 
ever this  difficulty  may  be  solved,  the  importance  attached  to 
the  river  Lixus,  and  to  its  communications  with  the  interior, 
certainly  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  same 
stream  which  is  now  called  the  Draa.  The  river  Lixus  of  later 
authors,  at  the  mouth  of  which  there  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  was  certainly  distinct  from  the  one  here  mentioned, 
being  situated  only  at  a  short  distance  to  tne  south  of  Cape 
Spartel.* 

§  12.  No  mention  is  found  in  any  subsequent  writers  of  the 
colonies  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Soloeis ;  they  probably  never  rose  to  any  importance,  and  as 
the  power  of  Carthage  declined,  the  trade  with  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been  gradually  given  up,  cmd 
these  settlements  would  naturally  be  abandoned.    Even  the 

'  The  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Lixus  undoubtedly  oorreeponded  with  that  of 
the  modern  AI  Araish,  or  Laraichc,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  caUed  the 
Wadi  al  £Lho8. 
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are  either  imperfect  or  erroneous.  It  is  obyions  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  neyer  have  founded  five  towns  in  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
intervals  between  them,  or  of  the  distance  from  thence  to  the 
river  Lixus.  The  latter  is  called  "  a  large  river,"  which  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  Wady  Draa,  much  the  largest 
river  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  descends  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  chain  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a  few  miles 
south  of  Cape  Noun.  But  the  statement  which  follows,  that 
the  voyage  from  thence  continued  for  two  days  by  the  side  of 
the  desert,  is  certainly  erroneous ;  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Draa  to  the  gulf  of  Bio  do  Ouro  being  not  less  than 
420  G.  miles,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  space  the  voyagers 
would  undoubtedly  be  coasting  the  barren  sandy  shore  of  the 
desert,  without  a  break  or  opening  of  any  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  read  twdve  days  for  ^tiK>— the  most  natural  sug- 
gestion, and  that  adopted  by  the  latest  editor  of  the  Periplus — 
the  number  appears  greater  than  necessary,  and  does  not 
correspond  with  the  supposed  relation  to  Carthage.  But  how- 
ever this  difficulty  may  be  solved,  the  importance  attached  to 
the  river  Lixus,  and  to  its  communications  with  the  interior, 
certainly  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  same 
stream  which  is  now  called  the  Draa.  The  river  Lixus  of  later 
authors,  at  the  mouth  of  which  there  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  was  certainly  distinct  from  the  one  here  mentioned, 
being  situated  only  at  a  short  distance  to  tne  south  of  Cape 
Spartel.* 

§  12.  No  mention  is  found  in  any  subsequent  writers  of  the 
colonies  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Soloeis ;  they  probably  never  rose  to  any  importance,  and  as 
the  power  of  Carthage  declined,  the  trade  with  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been  gradually  given  up,  and 
these  settlements  would  naturally  be  abandoned.    Even  the 

*  The  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Lixus  ondoubtedly  oorre»ponded  with  that  of 
the  modem  Al  Araish,  or  Laraichc,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  called  the 
Wadi  al  Khoe. 
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trade  at  Ceme,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  still  active 
in  the  days  of  Scylal,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  fall  of 
Carthage:  and  the  very  site  of  the  island  was  a  subject  of 
doubt  with  later  geographers.^  How  easily  all  trace  might  be 
lost  of  such  a  site,  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
trading  station,  is  shown  by  the  parallel  case  of  Arguin,  which 
was  for  a  considerable  time  under  the  Portuguese  a  commercial 
station  of  no  little  importance ;  but  is  now  a  barren  and  deso- 
late island,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arab  fishermen.' 


'  Eratosthenes,  indeed,  stiU  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  island,  for  which 
he  is  undeaerredly  censored  hy  Strabo 
(i  3,  p.  47),  and  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  its  tme  position.  It  is 
net  unlikely  that  the  other  fabulous 
tales  which  he  reported  concsmine 
the  west  coast  of  Auica  (TerlartvM  ii 
Ktd  wtpl  rw¥  H^w  <mi\&p  'HfKUcKtimif 
ToWois  ftv0c^c<ri,  Kiorrpf  re  i^<row  mtd 
iXXovs  rSvotfS  iwofiaCw  robs  firfiofiov 
yuyl  i€iMrvfi4povs :    Strabo,  L  e.)  wer6 


token  in  like  manner  fSrom  the  voyage 
of  Hanno,  with  which  Strabo  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  unacquainted. 

'  See  the  description  of  it  by  Capt. 
Gro?er  in  the  Joumai  of  the  Oeogr.  Soc 
YoL  xvi  pp.  165-167. 

For  the  determination  of  the  other 
details  of  this  first  part  of  the  voyage, 
the  reader  may  consult  St  Martin  {Le 
Nord  de  VA/rique,  pp.  356-380)  and  the 
commentary  of  Dr.  C.  Miiller  in  his 
edition  of  the  Periplus. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  319. 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  PERIPLUS. 

The  narrative  of  Hanno  was  certaiDly  extant  in  Greek  at  an  early 
period.  It  is  cited  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Aristotle  on  Marvellous 
Narratives  (§  37),  which  belongs  to  the  third  century  B.C.;  as  well 
as  by  Mela,  Pliny,  and  many  later  writers ;  and  Pliny  expressly 
speaks  of  it  as  the  source  from  whence  many  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  had  derived  their  information,  including,  as  he  considered, 
many  fables  (Plin.  IT.  JVl  v.  1,  §  8). 

The  authenticity  of  the  work  now  extant  under  the  name  of  the 
Periplus  of  Hanno,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  unquestionable. 
Though  assailed  by  Dodwell,  in  a  dissertation  (De  vero  Peripli,  qui 
Hannonis  nomine  circumfertur^  tempore)  inserted  in  Hudson's  Oeographi 
Minores,  vol.  i.  it  was  successfully  defended  by  Falconer,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  (1797),  and  is  admitted  by  all  the  later 
editors  without  a  doubt  Indeed  the  internal  evidence,  when 
fftirly  examined,  is  conclusive  upon  that  point.  But  there  has  been 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  period  to  which  the  expedition 
is  to  be  referred;  on  this  point  the  narrative  itself  gives  us  no 
information  ;  and  the  name  of  Hanno  was  so  common  at  Carthage 
as  to  afford  us  very  little  clue  to  his  identity  (see  Smith's  Did,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Hanno).  But  it  has  been  generally  agreed  among  recent 
writers  that  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  he  was  either 
the  father  or  the  son  of  the  Hamilcar  who  led  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.c.  480.  In  the  former  case  the 
Periplus  may  be  probably  assigned  to  a  date  about  B.C.  520 ;  in  the 
latter  it  must  be  brought  down  about  50  years  later.  This  last 
view  is  that  adopted  by  C.  Miiller  in  his  edition  of  the  Periplus 
(Oeographi  OrcBci  Minores,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxi-xxiv),  where  the  whole 
subject  is  fully  discussed ;  but,  as  between  him  and  his  grandfather, 
the  choice  must  be  admitted  to  be  little  more  than  conjectural. 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  however,  prefers  the  date  of  b.c.  570, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Bougainville  {Memoires  de 
FAcademie  dea  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  287). 

The  Periplus  was  first  published  at  Basle  in  1533  (as  an  appendix 
to  the  Periplus  of  Arrian),  from  a  MS.  in  the  Heidelberg  library — 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  found:   it  has  been  since  repeatedly 
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republished  in  a  separate  form,  with  copious  commentaries  and 
illustrations.  Of  these  separate  editions  those  by  Falconer,  8vo, 
1797,  and  by  Kluge,  8vo,  Lips.  1829,  are  the  most  valuable.  The 
treatise  is  also  included  in  the  editions  of  the  Oeographi  Qrctd 
Minores  by  Hudson,  Gail,  and  C.  Mtiller.  The  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate commentary  of  the  latest  editor  may  be  considered  as  in  great 
measure  superseding  all  others.  Besides  all  these  editions,  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  investigations  by  Gossellin,  Bou- 
gainville, Major  Rennell,  Heeren,  Ukert,  M.  Vivien  de  St*  Martin, 
and  other  geographical  writers.  Indeed  there  are  few  ancient 
writings  that  have  been  the  subject  of  more  copious  commentary  in 
proportion  to  its  very  limited  extent.  The  earliest  of  these  com- 
mentaries, inserted  by  Ramusio  in  his  collection  of  voyages*  is 
cuiious  and  interesting  as  being  derived  from  Portuguese  sources, 
who  were  in  modern  times  the  earliest  explorers  of  these  coasts. 
That  by  the  Spanish  writer  Campomanes  {El  Feriplo  de  Eannon 
ilustrado^  appended  to  his  Antiguedcid  Maritima  de  Cartcigo^  4t0| 
Madrid,  1756)  is,  on  the  contrary,  utterly  worthless. 


NOTE  B,  p.  320. 

POSITION  OP  GEBNE. 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
expression  here  used,  Kar  €v9v  mutOox  Kap;(i78ovo$.  It  is  fortun- 
ately explained  in  part  by  the  subsequent  addition  that  the 
voyage  to  Ceme  from  the  Straits  was  of  the  same  length  as  that 
from  Carthage  to  the  Straits:  but  still  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
remains  obscure.  The  first  impression  would  be  that  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  should  say,  it  was  on  the  same  meridian  with 
Carthage :  just  as  Herodotus  describes  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Danube  as  lying  opposite  to  each  other  (ii.  33,  34).  And  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  the  passage  was  so  understood  by  later  writers, 
who  interpreted  it  as  "  ea;  adverse  Carthaginis."  Com.  Nep.  ap.  Plin. 
vi.  31,  §  199.  But  these  geographers,  from  Eratosthenes  onwards, 
all  conceived  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  trending  away  rapidly 
towards  the  east,  immediately  after  passing  Cape  Soloeis,  so  that 
the  ibland  of  Ceme  would  thus  be  brought  approximately  (though 
not  of  course  exactly)  to  the  same  meridian  with  Carthage. 
Hanno,  however,  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  view,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  adopted  solely  on  theoretical  grounds.  His  state- 
ments of  the  bearings  of  his  conrse,  whereyer  given,  are  generally 
correct,  and  the  inference  certainly  is  that  the  ffenertd  direction  of 
their  voyage  lay,  as  it  really  mnst  have  done,  towards  the  south. 

The  distances  from  the  Straits  to  Ceme  and  to  Carthage,  being 
supposed  equal  to  one  another,  would  form  the  two  sides  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which  would  be  formed  by  a  straight 
line  joining  the  two:  but  certainly  if  the  phrase  means  nothing 
more  than  this,  it  appears  a  strange  one  to  have  employed. 


NOTE  0,  p.  322. 

VIEWS  OF  HEEBEN. 


The  views  of  Gossellin  have  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by 
Major  Bennell  (see  particularly  p.  438),  and  are  justly  rejected  by 
Heeren  {African  NaUofu^  voL  i.  p.  492),  who  admits  that  the  expedi- 
tion advanced  as  far  as  the  Gambia.  But  he  appears  to  have  over- 
looked the  important  identifications  of  Cape  Yerde  and  the  moun- 
tain called  the  Theon  Ochema  (both  of  them  already  pointed  out 
by  Major  Bennell),  and  dwells  mainly  on  the  distances.  It  appears 
to  me  far  safer,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  rely  mainly  upon  the 
description  of  marked  natural  features,  where  these  are  really 
prominent  and  striking,  than  upon  statements  of  distances,  which 
are  liable  to  so  many  causes  of  error.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
tances given,  on  the  voyage  beyond  Ceme,  agree  very  well  with 
the  truth,  as  soon  as  the  position  of  Ceme  itself  is  rectified  in 
accordance  with  the  view  stated  in  the  text 


NOTE  D,  p.  323. 

NOTICE  OF  GEBNE  IN  SCYLAX. 


The  existence  of  this  trade  is  distinctly  attested  by  Scylax 
(§  112),  who  appears  to  have  derived  it  from  some  authentic  source, 
though  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Ceme,  as  he  places  it  only  twelve  days'  voyage  from  the 
Straits,  and  seven  from  the  promontory  of  Soloeis.  He  was 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  as  he  treats 
Ceme  as  the  farthest  point  to  which  navigation  was  possible :  an 
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idea  that  was  very  probably  intentionally  circulated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian traders.  Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  circumstance  that 
this  island  was  said  to  be  equidistant  with  Carthage  from  the 
Straits:  a  statement  which  is  repeated  by  several  later  writers, 
who  undoubtedly  derived  it  in  the  first  instance  from  Hanno.  The 
statement  of  Scylax  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  difficulty  with 
many  modem  writers,  who  have  sought  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
narrative  of  Hanno's  voyage,  though  the  two  are,  in  fact,  wholly 
incompatible,  unless  we  make  considerable  allowance,  as  sug- 
gested by  Eennell,  for  the  effect  of  a  southerly  current.  The 
voyage  from  Carthage  to  the  Straits  is  estimated  by  Scylax  himself 
at  seven  days  and  seven  nights*  voyage  (equivalent  to  fourteen  days 
on  the  ordinary  mode  of  computation)  under  the  mott  favourable 
ctrcumstancee  (rov  koXXuttov  irXov,  §  111,  ed.  MUll.). 


NOTE  E,  p.  325. 

THE  BIVEB  GHBEHETES. 


It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  intermediate  point 
mentioned  in  this  first  voyage.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its 
distance  from  Ceme,  or  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the 
river  next  mentioned.  But  the  description  of  a  great  river  flow- 
ing from  a  lake,  of  such  extent  as  to  take  a  day's  voyage  to  pene- 
trate to  its  inmost  extremity,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
(as  suggested  by  M.  de  St  Martin)  that  this  was  another  arm  of 
the  Senegal,  which  in  hct  forms  a  great  expansion  or  lake  previous 
to  its  outflow  into  the  sea,  and  may  very  probably  have  in  ancient 
times  had  an  outlet  more  to  the  north  than  any  now  existing. 
Yet  the  difficulty  still  remains,  that  the  head  of  the  lake  is  de- 
scribed as  *' overhung  by  lofty  mountains,"  a  circumstance  that 
can  hardly  apply  to  any  such  lake  in  the  delta  of  the  Senegal. 

The  river  in  question  is  called  in  our  existing  text  of  the 
Feriplus  the  Chretes  (Xpen/s),  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
is  a  corruption,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  Chremetes  (Xpc/Lienys), 
a  name  which  we  find  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  that  of  a  large 
river  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (Aristot.  MeteoroL  i.  13;  the 
name  is  found  also  in  Nonnus,  Dianys,  xiii.  374,  xxxi.  103),  but 
is  unknown  to  the  later  geographers.  If  the  river  alluded  to  by 
Aristotle  is  really  the  Senegal,  a  vague  tradition  of  its  importance 
may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  this  voyage  of  Hanno. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WBITEBS  AFTEB  HERODOTUS. 


Section  l.—Cteaias. 

§  1.  We  have  very  imperfect  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  during  the  interval 
of  at  least  a  century,  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus  and  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
into  Asia.  This  period  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  the  epoch 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  that  that  country  ever  witnessed. 
It  was  also  one  during  which  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
Greek  world  developed  itseK  on  all  sides ;  and  among  other 
forms  of  scientific  inquiry  that  which  regarded  the  form  and 
constitution  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived  could  hardly  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  speculative  Greek  philosophers. 
But  while  the  first  foundations  of  such  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  earth  in  its  general  relations, — or  of  geography  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  cosmography, — must  be  assigned  to  the 
period  in  question,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  progress 
was  made  in  that  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  countries 
and  nations  occupying  the  known  portions  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  geography. 
Nor  were  the  limits  of  these  known  portions  materially 
enlarged.  The  Greek  world,  with  all  its  numerous  colonies 
was  still  limited  to  the  lands  that  surround  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  no  Greek  navigator  had  yet  explored  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Persian  Empire  on  the  east  still  included 
within  its  confines  all  that  was  really  known  to  them  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.     Within  these  limits  their  knowledge  was 
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doubtless  more  complete  and  accurate  in  detail ;  and  many  of 
the  more  outlying  nations  were  become  more  familiar  to  them 
than  they  had  been  to  their  predecessors.  But  any  approach 
to  scientific  geography  was  rendered  impossible,  not  only  by 
the  very  imperfect  nature  of  their  cosmographical  notions,  but 
still  more  by  the  want  of  instruments  with  which  to  make  those 
scientific  observations  upon  which  all  accurate  geography  must 
be  based* 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  the  works  of  some  of  the 
writers  who  flourished  during  this  period  been  preserved  to  us 
in  their  integrity,  we  should  have  been  able  to  form  a  much 
more  complete  judgment  of  the  real  extent  and  limits  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks.  Unfortunately  all 
those  authors  who  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  us  in  this 
respect,  have  perished ;  and  we  are  condemned  to  glean  from 
the  scanty  fragments  preserved  to  us  by  later  writers  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  their  contributions. 

§  2.  The  works  of  the  two  principal  historians  that  flourished 
in  the  generation  after  Herodotus  were  not  calculated  to  throw 
any  additional  light  on  geographical  knowledge.  From  the 
nature  of  its  subject  the  great  work  of  Thuctdides  was  limited 
to  a  narrow  area ;  and  though  the  clearness  of  his  geographical 
descriptions,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  them — as  in  that  of  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  book,  and  that  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  second — 
corresponds  with  the  definite  and  philosophical  character  of  his 
mind,  his  narrative  was  generally  concerned  with  countries^ 
and  even  localities,  so  well  known  to  his  readers,  that  he  had 
little  opening  for  the  display  of  his  talent  in  this  respect. 

§  3.  His  contemporary  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  would  un- 
doubtedly have  added  much  more  to  our  information  had  his 
works  been  preserved  to  us.  These  consisted  of  a  history  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  Italy,  in  both  of  which,  but  especially  in 
the  latter,  he  appears  to  have  introduced  numerous  notices  of 
a  geographical  character.  But  the  few  extant  fragments  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  he  entered  into 
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any  general  geographical  description,  or  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which 
had  not  been  occupied  by  Greek  colonists.  Almost  the  only 
notice  of  interest  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  citations 
from  his  work  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Greek 
authors  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Rome.  It  is  observed  also 
that  he  did  not  concur  in  the  ordinary  tradition  of  its  foimda- 
tion  by  ^neas,  or  one  of  his  descendants,  but  supposed  it  to 
date  from  a  much  earlier  period.^ 

§  4.  Among  the  writers  who,  in  the  period  immediately 
following  Herodotus,  contributed  to  familiarize  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  more  distant  portions  of  Asia,  a  prominent 
place  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  Ctesias,  a  native  of 
Cnidus  in  Caria,  and  a  physician  by  profession,  who  in  that 
capacity  resided  not  less  than  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Persia.*  Such  an  interval  must  naturally  have  given  him  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  statistical  and  geographical  information 
concerning  the  provinces  of  that  empire  superior  to  what  had 
been  possessed  by  any  other  Greek.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to 
avail  himseK  of  the  facilities  thus  presented  to  him.  Among 
the  works  with  the  composition  of  which  he  occupied  himself 
after  his  return  to  Greece  (b.c.  398)  we  find  mention  of  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  Empire, — which  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  compare  with  the  information 
furnished  us  by  Herodotus  upon  the  same  subject — as  well  as 
of  two  professedly  geographical  treatises — the  one  on  rivers, 
the  other  on  mountains.  Both  of  these  are  totally  lost,  and  a 
meagre  abstract  by  Photius  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  his 
principal  work,  the  Persian  history.  Of  the  historical  merits 
of  the  "  Persica  "  in  general,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province 
to  speak ;  had  the  work  been  preserved  to  us  in  its  entirety 
it   would  unquestionably   have  aflforded  us  many  interesting 


*  Dionys.  Halic.  i.  73. 

*  Concemiug  the  life  and  works  of 
Ctcsiaa,  see  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
ezoeUent  edition  of  hia  extant  remains 


published  by  Baehr  (Ctesias  Ciiidii 
Operum  Reiiquiro,  8vo,  Fraiicofurti, 
1824),  and  Colonel  Mure's  History  of 
Greek  Literature,  vol.  v.  pp.  482-500. 
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notices  and  casual  details  of  a  geographical  character.  We 
are  told  also  by  Fhotius  that  the  author  had  appended  to  it  a 
detailed  account  of  the  routes  from  Ephesus  to  Bactria  and 
India  respectively,  with  the  number  of  days'  journeys  and  the 
distances  in  parasangs, — a  document  that  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  of  the  highest  geographical  interest.^  Unfortu- 
nately none  of  these  details  have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and 
the  extant  abridgement  of  the  Persica  cannot  be  said  to  add 
anything  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 

§  5.  His  only  other  work  of  importance — of  which  we  possess 
in  like  manner  a  mere  abridgement  by  Photius* — treated 
specially  of  India  and  the  Indians;  and  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  being  the  first  professed  account  of  that  im- 
portant region.  Unfortunately  it  was  in  this  short  treatise — 
for  the  "  Indica "  occupied  only  a  single  book,  serving  appa- 
rently as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  his  larger  work — that  the 
defects  of  Ctesias, — his  want  of  critical  judgment  and  love  of 
the  marvellous — were  the  most  strongly  developed.  India 
was  already  in  his  day  become  the  "  land  of  marvels  "  to  all 
the  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations,  which  it  has  continued  down 
almost  to  our  own  times ;  and  Ctesias,  while  residing  at  the 
Persian  court,  appears  to  have  accepted  without  hesitation  all 
the  marvellous  tales  that  he  could  collect  concerning  the 
distant  regions  of  the  East.  The  consequence  is  that  while  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  vast  mass  of  fables  and  absurdities, 
which  continued  to  be  propagated  by  successive  writers  down 
to  the  latest  period  of  Greek  literature,  he  contributed  almost 
nothing  to  the  real  knowledge  of  the  land  of  which  ho  wrote. 


'  At  tho  snmo  timo  it  is  remarkable 
thut  no  reference  is  made  by  anj  later 
writer  to  this  itinerary ;  whence  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was  not  con- 
8id(*rc<l  as  based  upon  any  adequate 
autliority. 

*  Tlio  al>ridgement  is,  however,  in 
thiri  case  much  more  copious  than  that 
of  the  I*ersicft  :  the  abstract  of  the  Indica 
occnpying   eleven    pages   (in    Bahr's  .  from  the  original^ 

z  2 


edition),  though  the  original  was  only 
in  one  book,  while  the  23  hooks  of  the 
Persica  in  tho  epitome  of  Photius  fill 
only  eighteen  pages  of  the  saiiio  edition. 
Besides  this  wo  have  copious  extracts 
frtim  Ctesias  by  iElian.  in  his  Ifiaiory 
of  AnimaU  (iv.  21,  26.  27,  36,  46,  52  ; 
V.  8 ;  xvi.  31  ;  xvii.  20),  some  of  which 
are  probably  copied  almost  literally 
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So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  form  in  which  his 
work  has  descended  to  us,  his  geographical  knowledge  of  India 
was  little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  that  of  Herodotus.  The 
enormous  extent  that  he  assigned  to  it, — representing  India 
alone  as  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Asia,^  was  evidently 
a  mere  vague  assertion.  No  trace  appears  of  his  having  been 
acquainted  even  with  the  name  of  the  Ganges,  or  with  any- 
thing beyond  the  Punjab  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Of 
the  latter  river  he  says,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  that  it 
was  forty  stadia  broad  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  200  stadia 
(20  G.  miles)  in  its  greatest  width.*  But  he  not  only  does 
not  notice  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  it,  as  had  been 
correctly  reported  by  Herodotus,  but  expressly  says  that  it 
produced  no  other  animals  than  a  gigantic  worm,  seven  cubits 
in  length,  which  could  drag  into  the  river,  and  devour,  oxen, 
and  even  camels.^  He  was  indeed  familiar  with  the  use  of 
elephants  in  war  by  the  natives,  but  here  again  he  distorts  the 
fact  by  enormous  exaggeration,  representing  the  Indian  king 
as  marching  to  battle  with  a  hundred  thousand  elephants  (!), 
besides  3000  of  superior  strength  and  stature,  which  were 
employed  in  destroying  the  walls  and  towers  of  hostile  cities." 
His  account  of  the  powerful  Indian  dogs  is  more  reasonable, 
and  his  mention  of  the  use  by  the  natives  of  eagles,  kites, 
ravens,  and  crows  in  the  pursuit  of  small  game  is  curious  as  the 
first  notice  of  falconry,  a  practice  prevalent  in  the  East  from 
the  earliest  ages,  but  wholly  foreign  to  the  Greeks.* 

§  6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fabulous  tales 
which  he  relates,  both  of  marvellous  animals, — such  as  the 
Martichoras  or  man-eater,  the  Griffins,  which  he  describes  as 
guarding  the  gold  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the 
Unicom,  or  wild  ass  with  a  single  horn  on  its  forehead — ^and 
of  still  more  marvellous  races  of  mankind,  among  which  we 


»  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689. 

*  Indica,  §  1.  He  was,  however, 
aware  that  it  flowed  for  a  pait  of  its 
course  through  a  mountaiDous  country. 


'  Ibid.  §  27.    Fragm.  15. 

•  Pragm.  2. 

•  Indica,  §  11.    Fragm.  7. 
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find  the  Pygmies,  the  Sciapodes,  and  the  Cynocephaliy  or  men 
with  dogs'  heads,  who  were  more  commonly  assigned  to  the 
interior  of  Africa.  But  it  would  appear  as  if  Ctesias  had  col- 
lected from  all  quarters  whateyer  could  serve  to  swell  his  list 
of  marvels,  and  excite  the  wonder  of  his  more  ignorant  and 
uncritical  countrymen*  That  such  a  tissue  of  fables,  '^  among 
the  most  extravagant  ever  brought  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  compilation  in  the  most  credulous  times  "  should  have 
been  presented  to  the  Greek  public  shortly  before  the  days  of 
Aristotle  is  indeed,  as  Colonel  Mure  justly  observes,  a  singu- 
lar phenomenon.^  But  we  must  remember,  in  justice  to  Ctesias 
and  his  contemporaries,  that  these  fables,  absurd  as  they  were, 
were  deemed  worthy  of  being  repeated  by  successive  writers, 
and  still  found  readers,  if  not  believers,  in  the  days  of  Pliny 
and  ^lian.  At  the  same  time  Ctesias  himself  early  obtained, 
with  the  more  critical  part  of  the  public,  the  reputation  which 
he  deserved  of  a  worthless  compiler  of  fables.' 

§  7.  Among  the  few  grains  of  real  fact  to  be  gleaned  out  of 
this  mass  of  absurdities,  is  the  notice  that  onyxes,  sards  or 
sardonyxes,  and  other  precious  stones  used  for  signet-rings, 
were  brought  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  India.  On 
the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  a  river  that  produced  abundance 
of  amber,  a  substance  that  was  certainly  never  among  the 
productions  of  India.  No  mention  is  found  (at  least  in  the 
remaining  extracts)  of  any  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  true 
Hindoos,  which  so  strongly  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  Greeks,  when  they  visited  India  with  Alexander ;  indeed 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  state- 


*  Miire*B  History  of  Oreek  Literature; 
Tol.  T.  p.  497.  The  reader,  who  Ib 
curious  in  such  matters  wiU  find  in 
the  same  passage  a  good  summary  of 
all  these  absurd  fictions.  Their  onlj 
interest  arises  from  the  perseyering 
manner  in  which  they  are  quoted  by 
successive  writers  in  later  times. 

'  Thus  Aristotle  says  of  him  &s  ^ffi 
KrjfirUuj  ovK  ii¥  &{(^irurros  {Hist,  Animal, 
vili.  28),  and  again  in  citing  his  testi- 


mony, f{  8fi  vurrwvffot  Krri<rUf  (Ibid* 
ii.  1).  Arrian,  Quoting  his  statement 
concerning  the  Indus,  adds  tl  H  ry 
Uayhs  Koi  Krriaias  is  rtiqiripiwruf  (Anab. 
T.  4,  §  2).  See  also  ^lian  {Hist  Anim, 
iy.  21),  Lucian  {Vera  Historia,  i.  3; 
iL  31),  and  Plutarch  {Artazerx.  c  !.). 
Strabo  refers  to  him  among  the  writers 
on  whose  statements  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  (L  2,  p.  43  ;  xy.  1,  p.  689). 
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ment  to  be  found  in  Gtesias,  concerning  either  the  country  or 
the  people,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
any  direct  or  trustworthy  information.  Yet  he  had  the  audacity 
to  assert,  while  stringing  together  this  tissue  of  absurd  fables, 
that  all  his  statements  were  strictly  true,  and  were  derived 
either  from  personal  observation,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
trustworthy  witnesses.^ 


Section  2. — I^  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

§  1.  The  next  author  whom  we  have  to  consider  is  one  of  a 
very  diflferent  stamp.  The  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
from  Ionia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  (in  B.0. 401),  with 
a  view  to  the  overthrow  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  has  been 
rendered  for  ever  memorable,  not  only  by  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  up  the  country,  made  good  their  retreat  from 
the  field  of  Cunaxa  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  but  still  more 
from  the  narrative  of  their  adventures  having  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  one  of  those  who  had  himself  shared  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  retreat,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  surmounting  them.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  authentic,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  episodes  of  ancient  history ;  and  whatever  defects  its 
author  may  elsewhere  display  in  some  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  a  historian,  the  narrative  in  question  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  historical  composition — where 
the  writer  is  relating  events  of  which  he  is  able  to  speak  from 
his  own  knowledge. 

Geographically  considered,  the  Anabasis  must  certainly  have 
been  an  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  countries  to  which  it  related.  None  of  these 
countries  were  indeed  altogether  unknown  to  them ;  but  their 


3  Indica.  §  33. 
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information  concerning  them  was  undoubtedly  very  vague  and 
superficial;  the  mountainous  regions  traversed  by  the  Greek 
troops  on  their  retreat  were  of  the  wildest  character,  and  had 
doubtless  been  as  little  visited  by  peaceful  travellers  in  those 
days,  as  they  had  been,  until  very  recently,  in  modem  times. 
There  can  hardly  be  a^  stronger  testimony  to  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  their  leader,  than  the 
fact  that  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  tracts  through  which 
they  forced  their  way  in  midwinter,  had  remained  down  to 
our  own  days  almost  unexplored,  and  unknown  to  modem 
travellers,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
beset. 

§  2.  It  was  fortunate  that  Xenophon,  who  accompanied  the 
march  in  the  first  instance  as  a  volunteer,  and  without  the 
least  idea  how  far  it  was  going  to  lead  him,  appears  to  have 
preserved  from  the  first  a  regular  record  of  the  route,  noting 
not  merely  the  principal  places  through  which  the  army 
passed,  but  the  number  of  days'  march,  and  the  distance  from 
one  point  to  another.*  These  distances  were  computed  in 
parasangs,  according  to  the  Persian  custom ;  and  so  long  as 
the  Greeks  accompanied  the  Persian  army,  and  their  march 
lay  along  a  line  of  route  well  known  to  the  Persian  officers, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  throughout  the  advance  up  the 
country,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  sub- 
stantially accurate.*  But  the  case  was  very  different  with  the 
retreat,  especially  with  that  part  of  it  which  lay  through  the 
mountains  and  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  through  which 
there  were  certainly  no  frequented  high  roads,  and  where  the 
Greeks  were  repeatedly  leffc  to  force  their  way  without  the 
assistance  of  local  guides.  Upon  what  principle  Xenophon 
calculated  the  distances  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  We  can  only  feel  sure  that  any  approach  to  real 
measurement  was  impossible,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural 
mode  of  computation  by  the  time  occupied  on  the  march. 


Note  A,  p.  359.  *  Note  B,  p.  359. 
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would  be  extremely  difficult  of  application.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  had  no  portable  instruments 
for  measuring  time,  and  that  even  the  division  of  the  day  into 
hours  was  unknown,  or  at  least  unfiGuniliar  to  them  in  the  days 
of  Xenophon.*  Hence  this  ready  mode  of  estimating  dis- 
tances, so  familiar  to  the  modern  traveller,  would  be  altogether 
wanting.  Still,  while  the  troops  were  marching  at  an  ordinary 
rate  through  a  level,  or  even  undulating  country,  a  tolerable 
comparative  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  length  of  each 
day's  march,  and  it  is  probably  this  which  Xenophon  sought 
to  express  in  parasangs ;  but  when  their  route  lay  through  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountain  country,  harassed  at  every  step  by 
the  hostile  tribes  which  occupied  it,  or  toiling  through  deep 
and  newly-fallen  snow,  it  is  evident  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  preserve  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  distances  actually 
traversed,  and  how  little  dependence  can  consequently  be 
placed  upon  the  statements  of  them  given  by  Xenophon.^ 

Making  allowance  for  the  inevitable  errors  resulting  from 
this  cause,  we  are  able  to  trace  for  the  most  part  in  a  general 
way  the  line  of  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus  on  its 
advance,  as  well  as  that  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  their  memorable 
retreat.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  still  remain  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  be  cleared  up  in  regard  to  details, 
arising  however  in  all  probability  as  much  from  our  own  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question,  as  from  any  want 
of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  historian.  Some  of  the  most 
important  points  have  indeed  only  been  established  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  within  a  very  recent  period.*    A  brief 


*  Aooording  to  Ideler  {Bandbueh  der 
Chnmclogis^  yol.  i.  p.  238)  the  use  of  tho 
word  &pa  ur  hour  for  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  day  was  not  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  tiU  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. 

'  Note  C,  p.  361. 

*  For  a  fuller  and  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  geography  of  the 
route  in  question  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Major  nenneil's  lUuUratianB  of  the 


of    Cyrus'B  Expedition^  (4to. 
8il), 


Hidory 

Lond.  18il),  as  weU  as  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  {TraveU 
tnthe  Trackofthe  Ten  Thowand  Greeks, 
8vo,  1844),  and  Prof.  Koch  (Der  Zug 
der  Zehntauaendf  Syo,  Leipzig,  1850). 
Mnch  yaluable  information  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (^Travels  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Pontus,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Lond.  1842),  and  by  Colonel  Chcsney's 
Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
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outline  of  the  general  line  of  route  is  all  that  can  be  here 
attempted. 

§  3.  Setting  out  from  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.c.  401,  Cyrus 
advanced  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  well-known 
line  of  route  as  far  as  Celaenae,  an  important  city  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  site  subsequently  occupied  by  Apamea,  close  to  the 
sources  of  the  Maeander.  Here  he  halted  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  he  received  fresh  reinforcements  of  Greek  troops. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  pretext  under  which  he  had 
assembled  these  under  his  standard,  was  that  of  an  expedition 
against  the  mountaineers  of  Pisidia,  who  were  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persian  king,  and  infested  the  neighbouring 
countries  with  their  incursions.  As  far  as  Celsenae  his  route 
was  consistent  with  this  object,  as  well  as  with  his  real  purpose 
of  advancing  through  the  passes  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  into  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  But  from  Celaenae  he  made  a  sudden 
detour — ^for  what  reason  is  not  explained  to  us — and  after 
striking  northwards  for  some  distance,  till  he  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Mysia,  then  turned  again  to  the  east  and  proceeded 
by  another  frequented  and  well-known  road  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Synnada  (near  Afium  Kara  Hissar)  by  Thymbrium 
and  Tyriseum  to  Iconium,  the  last  city  in  this  direction  that 
was  included  in  his  own  satrapy.'  Entering  now  upon  what 
might  be  termed  hostile  territory,  though  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  he  marched  for  five  days  through  Lycaonia,  and 
for  four  more  through  Cappadocia,  until  he  arrived  at  Tyana 
(called  by  Xenophon  Dana),  already  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  into  Cilicia.  This  cele- 
brated pass,  subsequently  well  known  as  the  Pylse  Ciliciee,  is 
described  by  Xenophon  as  impossible  for  an  army  to  force, 
if  properly  defended.  It  had  at  first  been  occupied  by  the 
Cilician  king  Syennesis,  but  was  abandoned  by  him  without 
striking  a  blow,  on  learning  that  a  small  Greek  force,  dispatched 


(2  vols.  8to.  Lond.  1850).  The  whole 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  most 
elaborate  manner  by  Mr.  Grote  in  the 


notes  to  the  69th  and  70th  chapters 
of  his  History  of  Greece, 
'  Note  D,  p.  863. 
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by  Cyrus  from  Lycaonia,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Cilician 
queen,  had  crossed  the  Taurus  by  another  route,  and  that  the 
fleet  of  Cyrus  had  also  arrived  upon  the  coast.  Cyrus  was  thus 
enabled  to  traverse  the  formidable  pass  without  opposition, 
and  descended  to  Tarsus  in  the  midst  of  the  Cilician  plains.^ 

§  4.  Here  another  halt  was  made,  of  not  less  than  twenty 
days.  It  must  have  been  long  evident — ^at  least  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Greeks,  that  the  march  against  the  Pisidians  had  been 
a  mere  pretence ;  and  that  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  really 
directed  against  the  Great  King  himself.  The  soldiers  now 
mutinied,  and  refused  to  follow  him  any  farther,  but  were 
gradually  persuaded  to  proceed,  partly  under  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  he  only  meant  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  where 
a  Persian  general  named  Abrocomas,  a  personal  foe  of  Cyrus, 
was  supposed  to  be  posted.  Having  thus  induced  the  Greeks 
to  follow  him,  Cyrus  advanced  through  the  succession  of  diffi- 
cult passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  during  the  march  of  Alexander,  but  which 
on  this  occasion  were  imaccountably  neglected  by  the  Persian 
generals.'  At  Myriandrus,  a  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
which  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  considerable  trade,^  Cyrus 
halted  for  a  week,  before  breaking  oflf  all  communication  with 
the  sea,  his  fleet  having  here  met  him  for  the  last  time.  From 
hence  he  struck  at  once  into  the  interior,  and  continued  his 
march  without  interruption  to  the  Euphrates.  The  details 
of  this  part  of  the  march  present  no  considerable  difficulty, 
though  the  line  of  route  is  not  otherwise  known.    He  appears 


>  Andb.  i  2,  §  21-25.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  Cilician  gates  (see  Aint- 
worth's  Travels  in  the  Tmck  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  pp.  44-46;  Chesney's  Eu- 


•  Note  E,  p.  364. 

'  The  exact  site  of  Mjrriandrus  has 
not  been  determined ;  but  it  is  of  littlo 
importance,  as  its  position  is  well  known 


phrates  and  Tigris,  yol.  i.  p.  853 ;  Lan-  i  within  a  few  miles.    It  is  placed  by 

giois,  Voyage  en   CUicie,  pp.  367-370.  I  StrabobetweenBhoeus  and  Alexandria 

AU  these  modem  writers  mlly  confirm  j  (xiy.  5,  p.  676).      The  foundation  of 

the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  other  the  latter  city,  which  speedily  rose  to 

ancient  authors  concerning  the  formid-  j  be  the  most  important  place  on  the 

able  character  of  the  patfs,  which  would  '  Gulf  of  Issus,  had  naturally  tlie  efi'ect 

afford  an  impregnable  position,  if  pro-  of  producing  the  decline  of  the  neigh- 

perly  defended.  bouring  towns. 
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to  have  reached  the  river  at  a  point  considerably  above  Thap- 
sacusy  and  to  have  followed  its  course  for  some  distance  down 
to  that  place,  which  was  at  this  period  the  customary  place  of 
passage,  and  where  Cyrus  accordingly  prepared  to  cross  the 
Euphrates/  Here  there  was  again  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  most  of  them  saw  plainly  that 
the  die  was  cast,  and  it  was  too  late  to  recede ;  they  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  river,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  army  of  the 
Great  King. 

The  position  of  Thapsacus,  though  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  for  the  geography  of  the  Anabasis,  but 
for  that  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  subsequent 
geography  of  Asia,  has  only  been  definitely  ascertained  within 
a  very  recent  period.  It  was  situated  just  above  the  modem 
town  of  Bakka,  at  the  only  point  in  the  central  course  of  the 
Euphrates  where  that  river  is  fordable  (though  even  here 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year),  for  which  reason  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  alike  by  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Boman 
armies  during  a  long  period.  It  was  also  a  commercial  route 
of  importance  in  ancient  times.  At  the  present  day  the  place 
of  passage  is  known  as  the  ford  of  the  Anezeh  or  Bedouins ; 
and  is  in  fact  resorted  to  only  by  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the 
desert.* 

§  5.  From  Thapsacus  the  line  of  march  lay  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  a  river  termed  by  Xenophon 
the  Araxes,  which  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Ehabur 
(the  Chaboras  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny),  as  this  is  the  only  con- 
siderable river,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of 
its  course.*    The  march  £rom  henceforth  lay  through  a  desert 


«  Note  P,  p.  865. 

*  Note  G,  p.  365. 

*  All  writera  who  haye  examined 
the  subject  have  agreed  npon  this 
point;  but  no  explanation  has  been 
offered  of  the  name  of  Araxes  given  by 
Xenophon  to  the  river  in  nucstion.  It 
in  curious,  however,  as  tending  to  show 
the  frequent  uttc  of  that  name  in  Asia, 


and  thus  helping  to  explain  the  con- 
fusion into  which  Herodotus  feU  upon 
the  subject 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty 
found  by  Major  Rennell  on  account  of 
the  distance  from  Thapsacus,  of  9  days* 
march  and  50  parasangs,  disappears  as 
soon  as  Tha]>sacus  is  placed  in  its  true 
position,  instead  of  at  Dcir,  little  more 
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tract — regarded  by  Xenophon  as  a  part  of  Arabia,  though  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates — of  which  the  historian  has 
left  us  a  graphic  description,  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
recent  travellers.  The  whole  country  for  five  days'  march 
was  a  level  plain,  without  trees  or  inhabitants,  and  frequented 
only  by  wild  asses,  gazelles,  bustards  and  ostriches.^  Five 
days'  march  through  this  desolate  region  brought  them  to  an 
uninhabited  city  named  Corsote;  from  whence  they  had  again 
thirteen  days'  march,  through  an  equally  sterile  and  unculti- 
vated tract,  to  a  place  called  Pylae,  situated  on  the  verge  of 
Babylonia,  a  name  which  Xenophon  apparently  applies  solely 
to  the  rich  alluvial  country,  abounding  in  villages,  and  inter- 
sected by  canals  of  irrigation,  which  extended  from  hence 
without  interruption  to  beyond  Babylon.® 

§  6.  Cyrus  now  found  himself  rapidly  approaching  the  great 
army  of  Artaxerxes :  and  he  was  met  by  the  king  himself  on 
the  sixth  day's  march  after  leaving  Pylse.  Unfortunately  the 
details  of  the  military  operations  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  decisive  battle  at  Cunaxa  cannot  be  traced  with  any 
certainty.  Even  the  scene  of  the  battle  itself  can  only  be 
approximately  determined :  the  name  of  Cunaxa  (apparently  a 
mere  Babylonian  village)  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  and 
is  preserved  only  by  Plutarch,  who  doubtless  derived  it,  as  well 
as  other  particulars  of  the  battle,  from  Ctesias,  who  was  him- 
self present  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes.'  According  to  the 
same  authority  it  was  500  stadia  distant  from  Babylon,  though 
Xenophon  was  told  that  the  field  of  battle  was  only  360  stadia 
from  that  great  city.*  But  as  this  was  mere  hearsay  evidence, 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  is  probably  in  this  instance  the 
more  trustworthy :  and  if  it  be  followed,  the  field  of  battle  may 
be  placed  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  castle  and 


than  20  G.  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Khabur. 

'  Anab,  i.  5,  §§  1-3.  Xenophon'a 
strong  personal  propensity  for  the 
chase  shows  itself  in  the  details  he  has 


given  concerning  these  wild  animals, 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  pursuit. 

•  Note  H,  p.  366. 

•  Pint.  Art4ix.  c.  8. 
1  Anab.  ii.  2.  §  6. 
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village  of  Felujah.*  But  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
Greeks  are  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  us :  even  the  site  of 
Sittace,  the  place  where  they  ultimately  crossed  the  Tigris, 
and  which  is  called  by  Xenophon  ''a  great  and  populous 
city,"'  cannot  be  identified,  though  it  must  probably  have 
been  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city 
of  Bagdad.  On  the  other  hand  recent  researches  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  one  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  all  previous  inquirers — the  existence 
of  a  great  line  of  wall,  called  by  Xenophon  the  Wall  of  Media, 
which  he  describes  as  not  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  and 
100  feet  in  height.  It  was  said  to  extend  20  parasangs  in 
length,  and  was  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.^  Through  this 
mighty  barrier  the  Greeks  passed  on  their  way  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  Tigris,  so  that  Xenophon  could  not  have  been 
misinformed  or  deceived  upon  the  subject,  except  as  to  its 
extent.  It  seemed  impossible  that  no  trace  should  be  left  of 
such  a  gigantic  work :  yet  until  very  lately  no  remains  were 
discovered,  which  could  by  any  ingenuity  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  position  required  by  the  narrative  of  Xeno- 
phon. But  in  the  recent  survey  of  this  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
Lieut.  Bewsher  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  running  from 
J{.W.  to  S.E.,  which  he  was  able  to  trace  for  a  distance  of 
lOj^  miles,  and  which  may  probably  have  been  much  more 
extensive.*  Such  a  wall  would  lie  directly  across  the  route  of 
the  Greeks  in  proceeding  from  Cunaxa  to  the  Tigris:  and 
this  discovery  has  tended  much  to  clear  up  the  topography  of 
this  part  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
Xenophon *s  narrative.* 

§  7.  It  was  from  the  time  that  they  crossed  the  Tigris  near 
Sittace  that  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  commenced:   their  march  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 


«  Note  I,  p.  869. 
»  Note  K,  p.  370. 

*  Anab.  ii.  4,  §  12. 

*  JoumcU  of  Geogr,  8oe,  vol.  xxxvii. 


p.  169.    These  remains  are  now  known 
as  Hnbl  es  Sukhr — **  the  line  of  stones 
or  bricks." 
«  Note  L,  p.  870.    See  the  Hap. 
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firiendly  manner^  and  under  the  convoy  of  Tissaphemes,  through 
the  open  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  till  they  came 
to  the  river  Zapatas,  which  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now 
known  as  the  Great  Zab,  the  Zabatus  of  Strabo.  This  is  the 
first  point  on  this  part  of  their  route  which  can  be  identified 
with  certainty:  the  intermediate  halting-places  being  still 
undetermined/  though  one  of  them,  Opis,  is  described  as  a 
large  city.  To  the  Greeks  the  halt  on  the  Zabatus  was  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  their  expedition  for  another 
reason — ^that  it  was  while  encamped  here,  previous  to  crossing 
the  Zab,  that  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  were  trea- 
cherously seized  and  put  to  death  by  Tissaphemes.  Hence- 
forth therefore  the  Greeks  had  to  continue  their  retreat 
through  a  hostile  country,  and  with  only  such  occasional  and 
local  guides  as  they  could  procure  for  themselves. 

§  8.  Thus  far  their  line  of  retreat  had  followed  apparently 
that  of  the  high  road,  or  "  royal  road  "  of  Herodotus,  through 
the  plains  of  Assyria  towards  the  mountains  of  Armenia,*  and 
it  was  doubtless  by  that  line  of  route  that  Tissaphemes  in- 
tended, or  professed  his  intention,  to  conduct  the  Greeks  back 
to  Ionia.'  But  when  the  latter,  under  the  command  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  their  other  new  generals,  after  crossing  the  Zab,  had 
continued  their  march  for  9  or  10  days  more  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,^  they  had  to  force  their  way  with  much 
difficulty  through  a  hilly  tract,  occupied  by  the  enemy's 
troops ;  and  after  surmounting  these  obstacles  they  found  their 


'  Note  M,  p.  372.  '  into  use  by  geographers  in  later  days. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  all  this  part  *  This  was  evitlently  the  route  indi- 
of  tlie  march,  from  the  time  tbey  cated  alsr)  by  Arisous,  the  commander 
croBaed  the  Physens,  is  described  by  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  army  of 
Xenophon  as  lying  through  Media  (ii.  Cyrus,  when,  afler  the  liattlc  of  Guntixa, 
4,  §  27).  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  pointed  out  the  im|)0:N8ibiltty  of  re- 
included  the  same  district  in  the  land  turning  by  the  same  roate  they  had 
of  the  liatienL  It  seems  clear  that  the  foUowed  on  their  advance,  but  pro- 
name  of  Assyria  was  not  in  use  as  a  posed  to  take  another  line,  which  would 
territorial  designation  at  this  period.  be  longer,  but  alon*;  which  there  would 
It  had  perhaps  been  inteution&Ily  sup-  be  no  di^eulty  in  procuring  supph'ed 
pressed  after  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  {Anah.  ii.  2,  §  11). 
mouaiehy,  and  was  only  brought  again  *  Note  N,  p.  374. 
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farther  advance  effectually  barred  by  the  mountains  descending 
abruptly  to  the  stream,  so  as  to  leave  no  passage  along  the 
bank.  The  customary  line  of  route  was  to  cross  the  Tigris  at 
this  point,  and  take  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  Euphra- 
tes :  *  but  the  Tigris  was  much  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  to 
cross  it  otherwise  in  face  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  impos- 
sible. Hence  the  only  course  that  remained  for  the  Greeks 
was  to  strike  at  once  towards  the  north  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Carduchians,  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  high  lands  of 
Armenia,  from  whence  they  could  descend  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  Euxine.  By  following  this  course  they  hoped  to 
pass  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  near  their  sources,  where 
they  would  of  course  be  fordable.^ 

The  Carduchians  were  a  warlike  race  of  mountaineers,  who 
had  maintained  their  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  a  wild 
and  rugged  country  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Great  King : 
and  they  opposed  a  fierce  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
Greeks.*  Seven  days  of  almost  continual  fighting — during 
which  the  Greeks  suffered  more  than  they  had  done  from 
all  the  armies  of  the  Persian  monarch* — at  length  brought 
them  through  the  mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Centrites, 
which  separated  the  land  of  the  independent  Carduchians  from 
the  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia.  Two  days'  march,  after 
crossing  this  river,  enabled  them  to  surmount  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  and  three  days  more  brought  them  to  the  river 


'  This  was  distinctly  stated  by  the  |  thought    But  the  captiyes  told  them 


captives  who  were  consulted  by  the 
Greek  generals :  '*  the  road  to  the  west, 


that,  when  once  arrived  in  Armenia,  it 
would  be  easy  to  proceed  from  thence 


crossing  the  river,  led  to  Lydia  and  ,  in  whatever  direction  they  chose  (^r- 

lonia'*  (iii.  5,  §  15).    Hence  the  Greeks  '  rcGOcy  5^  t6wopov  HitKurw  cfvat  5iroi  rts 

were  well  aware  that  at  this  point  they  '  iB4Xoi  wopt^taBou.  iii.  5,  §  17). 

quitted  the  line  of  route  wnich  they  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 

ought  to  have  followed;   and  took  a  Carduchi  were  the  ancestors  of  the 

direction  altogether  different.  '  modem  Kurds,  who  still  inhabit  the 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Xeno-  same  mountain  tract,  and  until  very 

phon  as  the  reason  for  their  directing  recently  maintained  their  virtual  inde- 

their  march  towards  the  north  (iv.  i.  pendence  against  the  Turks  and  Por^ 

§§  2,  3).    No  allusion  is  made  to  any  sians  alike, 

intention  of  reaching  the  Euxine,  which  |      *  iimi6.  iv.  3,  §  2. 

was    probably   altogether    an    after-  I 


^ 
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Teleboas.  They  were  now  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Ar- 
menia,  where  they  suffered  severely  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  firom  deep  fsMa  of  snow.  Straggling  on  through 
these  difficulties,  they  reached  the  Euphrates,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and,  as  they  were  told,  not  far  firom  its 
sources.*  The  river  was  here  easily  fordable,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  march  over  the  open,  upland  country,  without  any 
hostile  opposition,  and  meeting  with  a  friendly  reception  firom 
the  Armenian  villagers,  but  encountering  great  difficulties 
from  the  snow. 

§  9.  Thus  far  the  course  pursued  by  the  retreating  army 
admits  of  being  traced  with  tolerable  certainty,  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties  in  detail.  The  researches  of  recent  travel- 
lers have  established  several  points  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these — ^the  point  where 
they  quitted  the  Tigris,  and  began  their  march  northwards 
towards  the  Euxine,  may  be  clearly  placed  near  the  modem 
town  of  Djezireh  ibn  Omar — the  Bezabde  of  the  Bomans.  It 
is  immediately  above  this  that  the  mountains  close  in  upon 
the  Tigris  so  abruptly  as  to  render  all  farther  progress  along 
its  valley  impracticable,  on  which  account  the  modem  road 
crosses  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  proceeds  westward  by  Nisibin 
to  Diarbekr.^  TUs  the  Greeks  could  not  do,  and  were  thus 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  mountain  region  to  the  north. 
The  Centrites  again  may  be  clearly  identified  with  the  Buhtan 
Chfd,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  and  constituting  (as  Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks  ^) 
a  kind  of  natural  barrier  between  Kurdistan  and  Armenia. 
The  Teleboas  may  likewise  be  assumed  with  much  probability 
to  be  the  Kara  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  flowing 


•  Anab,  iy.  5,  §  2. 

'  Mr.  Layard,  who  descended  the 
Tigris  from  the  np^  part  of  its  course, 
has  giyen  a  striking  aocount  of  the 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  river 
flows  between  the  village  of  TiUeh, 
''where  it  receives  the  united  waters 
of  Bitlis,  Bert,  and  the  upper  disiriots 


of  Bulitan,"  and  the  town  of  Djezireh 
{Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  50, 51 ).  The 
difficulties  of  the  pasiAge  are  such  as 
to  compel  even  an  ordinary  traveller  to 
cross  the  mountains  between  the  two 
points. 
'  TraveU,  p.  166. 
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through  the  fertile  valley  of  Mush.  Xenophon's  statement 
that  in  passing  from  one  of  these  rivers  to  the  other  the  Greeks 
had  passed  beycflid  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  can  be  readily 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  took  the  northern  tributary  of 
that  river  (now  called  the  Bitlis  Chai,  or  river  of  Bitlis)  for 
the  main  stream.  The  real  source  of  the  Tigris,  or  at  least 
what  is  considered  as  such  by  modem  geographers,  was  far 
away  to  the  west.'  The  place  where  they  forded  the  Euphrates 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  it  was  evidently  the  Murad 
Chu,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  that  is  here  designated.^ 
That  stream  flows  through  the  elevated  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  has  here  an  average  height  of  from  five  to  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  an  elevation  that  at  once  accounts  for 
the  great  cold  and  deep  snows  for  which  this  region  has  been 
always  noted.  Across  this  dreary  tract  the  Greeks  had  to  plod 
their  weary  way  in  the  middle  of  winter :  a  feat  which  has  not 
been  performed  by  any  modem  traveller,  still  less  by  any 
modem  army. 

§  10.  But  from  this  point  it  becomes  impossible  to  follow 
the  line  of  their  farther  progress  with  any  reasonable  proba- 
bility. Its  steps,  as  detailed  by  Xenophon,  may  be  briefly 
recounted.  From  the  spot  where  they  crossed  the  Euphrates 
four  days'  march  brought  them  to  some  Armenian  villages,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  palace  or  castle,  where  they 
halted  for  a  week,  and  then  continued  their  march  across  the 
snow-covered  plain  for  three  days  more,  without  meeting  with 
any  villages.  Here  their  guide,  having  unfortunately  been 
insulted  by  Cheirisophus,  abruptly  quitted  them,  and  they 
were  left  to  find  their  own  way,  during  a  march  of  seven  days 
(estimated  at  35  parasangs),  following  apparently — during  a 
part  at  least  of  their  course — the  valley  of  a  river  to  which 


*  See  Note  O  (p.  874).  is  still  known  as  Frat.    But  Armenian 

*  Xenophon  is  the  only  Greek  writer  writers  apply  the  name  of  Euphnites 
who  gi?e8  the  name  of  Euphrates  to  to  both  arms,  and  the  same  usage  pro- 
thia  branch  of  the  ri?er ;  Strabo  and  bably  prevailed  among  the  natives  in 
the  oUier  geographers  mentioning  only  the  time  of  Xenophon. 

the  western  or  nortliem  branch*  which 
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Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Phasis.'  Quitting  this  valley, 
they  crossed  a  high  mountain  pass,  where  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  combined  forces  of  three  mountain  tribes,  the 
Chalybes,^  the  Taochi,  and  the  Phasiani.  After  surmounting 
this  opposition  they  made  five  long  days'  marches  (called  by 
Xenophon  30  parasangs)  through  the  land  of  the  Taochians, 
suffering  severely  from  want  of  provisions,  until  they  came  to 
a  fort  or  stronghold  of  that  people,  which  they  took  by  storm, 
and  thus  obtained  abundant  supplies.  Hence  they  again 
marched  for  seven  days  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes, 
till  they  came  to  the  river  Harpasus,  an  important  stream : 
after  crossing  which  they  entered  the  territory  of  the  Scythini, 
and  proceeded  through  it  for  eight  days  to  a  place  called 
Gymnias,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  a  large  and  wealthy 
city.*  It  was  the  first  place  which  they  had  met  with  de- 
serving this  name  since  leaving  Opis.  Here  they  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  ruler  of  the  country,  who  fur- 
nished them  with  a  guide,  promising  to  conduct  them  within 
five  days  to  a  spot  within  sight  of  the  sea.  The  promise  was 
duly  kept,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  Greeks  beheld  the  long- 
looked-for  Euxine,  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge  or  mountain 
called  Theches.*  There  still  remained  for  them  however  five 
days*  march — three  through  the  land  of  the  Macrones  and  two 


'  The  expression  of  Xenophon,  fitrk 
rovro  ixopfv^riacuf  Ivr^  <rra0fiohs  iivk 
w4rrt  wapcurdyyas  ttjj  iiifi4pas  wapk  rhy 
^aoiv  vorafUy  (iy.  6,  §3),  would  nn- 
douhtedly  seem  to  imply  that  the  whole 
march  lay  along  the  yaUey  of  the 
Phasis,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  intended. 

'  The  Chalybes  here  mentioned  are 
obviously  whoUy  distinct  (geograph- 
icaUy  speaking)  (rom  the  people  of  thnt 
name,  whom  Xenophon  subsequently 
found  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  (v.  5,  §  1),  and  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  Chalybes  so  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks  as  workers  in  iron. 
It  is  singular  that  Xenophon  himself 
in  another  passage  (y.  5,  ^  17)  refers  to 
these    mountain  Chalybe:^  under  the 


name  of  Chaldssans ;  and,  according  to 
Strabo  (xii.  3,  p.  549),  this  was  tlie 
name  by  which  the  Chalybes  on  the 
PofUuB  were  known  in  his  time. 

*  w6Kiv  fityak^v  koI  tHalfioya  Kcil 
olicov/jJyriiff  ^  iicaXtTro  Tv/ivltu  (iv.  7, 
S  19).  The  name  is  written  by  Dio- 
dorus  Vvfivatria  (Diod.  xiy.  29). 

*  Anah,  iy.  7,  §  21.  No  mention  is 
found  in  Xenophon  of  the  tide  of  '*  the 
Bacred  Mountain,'*  which  is  applied  to 
Mount  Theches  by  later  writers.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  often  differs  &om  Xenophon 
in  the  names  he  employs,  while  follow- 
ing him  in  the  substance  of  his  narra- 
tive, calls  it  Mt.  Ghenium  (jh  Xiiviov 
6pos,  xiv.  29).  He  erroneously  places  it 
fifteen  days*  march  from  Gymnesia,  tlie 
Gymnias  of  Xenophon,  instead  of  five. 
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through  that  of  the  Colchians — before  they  found  themselves 
at  the  Greek  colony  of  Trapezus,  or  Trebizond.  Here  their 
wanderings  and  dangers  may  be  considered  as  having  come  to 
an  end :  their  subsequent  progress  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine — ^from  Trapezus  to  Cotyora  by  land,  and  from 
thence  to  Sinope  and  Heraclea  by  sea — presents  comparatively 
little  interest,  though  not  without  value  for  its  geographical 
details,  as  well  as  for  the  light  which  it  incidentally  throws 
upon  the  relations  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine  with 
their  barbarian  neighbours. 

§  11.  The  details  of  the  march  of  the  Greeks,  as  above  given 
from  Xenophon  appear  so  distinct,  and  in  themselves  are  so 
clear  and  intelligible,  that  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  find 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  explaining,  or  reconciling  them  with 
the  existing  geography  of  the  regions  in  question.  We  are 
still  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  recent  travellers, 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  countries  that  must  have 
been  traversed  by  the  Greeks,  between  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia  and  the  Black  Sea ;  but  enough  is  known  of  their 
physical  geography  to  show  that  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  rugged  and  intricate  mountain  tracts  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  If  we  consider  the  position  of  the  Greek  leaders, 
having  to  force  their  way  through  such  a  country,  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  tribes,  without  maps,  without  compass,  with 
mere  local  guides,  who  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  having  themselves  but  a  very  vague 
general  notion  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  any  known 
points,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  geographical  data 
are  in  reality  wholly  incomplete. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  till  they  arrived  at 
Trebizond,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  not  a  single  point  can  be 
identified  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  The  river  Phasis 
may  indeed  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  branch  of  the  Aras 
or  Araxes,  which  flows  through  a  district  still  called  Pasin  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,*  and  the  presence  of  the  Phasiani 

^  Bmnt*s  Journey  in  Armenia,  in  the  Journal  of  Qeogr,  Soc.  yol.  x.  p.  341. 
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in  the  same  neighbourhood  would  tend  to  confirm  this  view. 
It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
celebrated  Colchian  river  of  the  name,  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Greeks  supposed 
them  to  be  identical,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
farther  than  necessary  under  this  impression.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  (as  supposed  by  some  modern  writers) 
that  they  wandered  for  many  days'  march  from  their  true 
direction,  and  then  made  a  sudden  return  in  order  to  recover 
it.  No  trace  of  such  an  error  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  who  could  not  have  omitted  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  army.  It  is  indeed  utterly  impossible 
to  explain  the  distances  given,  and  even  if  we  admit  these  to 
be  greatly  exaggerated,  the  number  of  days  employed  on  the 
march  remains  to  be  accounted  for.^  The  river  Harpasus 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty ;  nor  can  we  fix  upon  the 
spot  £rom  whence  the  Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea. 
Even  the  situation  of  Gymnias  is  equally  uncertain ;  though 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  a  great  and  flourishing  city 
(as  Xenophon  calls  it)  within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  the  sea,  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  after 
times.  But  no  mention  of  the  name  is  found  in  any  later 
geographer;  nor  even  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scythini,  whose 
capital  it  was.  The  other  nations  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
in  this  part  of  his  routo,  the  Chalybes  or  Chaldaeans,  the 
Taochi,  the  Phasiani,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Colchians,  are  all 
of  them  known  to  us  from  other  writers ;  but  both  the  names 
and  the  abodes  of  these  wild  mountain  tribes  were  so  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain  that  we  derive  from  them  little  assist- 


'  CoL  ChesDey  says  of  the  route  he 
fbUowed  from  the  mountain  which  he 
calls  Gaur  Tagh«  that  the  journey  from 
thence  to  Trobizond  occupied  ^ve  days, 
*' owing  to  the  necessity  of  passing 
along  what  in  reality  is  more  a  winding 
chasm  thiw  a  mountain  vaUey  in  the 


ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  ;*'  and 
he  adds  that  the  marolies  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan 
and  Armenia  must  often  have  encoun- 
tered difficulties  and  delays  of  a  similar 
character  (^Euphraie*  and  TigrU^  vol.  ii. 
p.  232). 
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ance  in  determining  the  exact  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
march.® 

§  12.  It  may  be  observed  that  all  these  tribes,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  sea,  seem  to  have  been  in  fact  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persian  Empire;  from  the  time  the  army 
quitted  Armenia  no  trace  is  found  of  Persian  authority.  Even 
the  petty  nations  that  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  from  Trapezus 
to  the  frontiers  of  Paphlagonia,  the  Mosynoecians,  the  Cha- 
lybians,  and  the  Tibarenians,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  state 
of  virtual  independence,  and  the  governor  or  ruler  of  the  im- 
portant province  of  1?aphlagonia  conducted  himself  towards 
the  Greeks  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
though  doubtless  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Persian 
monarch.  It  was  not  till  the  army  landed  in  Bithynia  that 
we  again  find  the  Persian  satrap  Phamabazus  taking  part  in 
opposing  their  progress. 

§  13.  The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, was  composed  with  a  historical,  not  a  geographical 
object.  Hence  the  geographical  details  are  introduced  almost 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  rendering  intel- 
ligible the  operations  of  the  Greek  forces.  Circumstances  had 
indeed  placed  the  historian  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
geographical  explorer,  or  at  least  of  a  traveller  through  almost 
unknown  regions ;  but  the  description  of  those  countries  and 
their  inhabitants  formed  no  part  of  his  main  subject.  Such 
notices  as  we  find  of  them  are  introduced  merely  incidentally 
from  their  natural  connection  with  the  incidents  of  the  march, 
and  never  assume,  as  in  Herodotus,  the  character  of  collateral 
episodes.  But  in  the  few  cases  where  he  has  entered  into  more 
detail  than  usual — ^as  in  the  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  that  of  the  underground  dwellings  of  the  Armenians, 
and  the  semi-barbarous  habits  and  manners  of  the  Mosynoecians 
— we  recognize  at  once  the  character  of  an  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  observer,  and  find  cause  to  regret  that  he  has  not 


•  Note  P,  p.  375. 
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more  frequently  dilated  upon  such  subjects.  One  peculiar 
circumstance  which  he  relates — the  singular  effects  produced 
upon  his  soldiers  by  the  poisonous  honey  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Colchians — has  been  completely  verified  by  the 
observations  of  modem  travellers.* 

The  other  works  of  Xenophon  are  of  no  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view.  His  HeUenica,  like  the  great  work 
of  Thucydides,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation,  is  confined  to 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  countries  immediately  adjacent ; 
while  the  Cyropsedia^  which,  had  it  been  a  real  history  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  a  work  of  much 
interest  to  the  geographer,  is  in  fact  a  mere  historical  romance ; 
and  the  incidental  notices  of  a  geographical  character  that  are 
actually  found  in  it,  are  not  only  very  vague  and  indefinite, 
but  in  many  cases  utterly  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  reader.^ 


"  Anab,  iv.  8,  §  20.  According  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  the  deleterioas  quality 
of  the  honey  is  produced  by  the  bees 
feeding  on  the  Huwers  of  tho  beautiful 
Azalea  Pontica,  which  clothes  the  hill- 
sides above  Trebizond,  and  ascends  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  next  the  coast 
for  a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  but  is 


not  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  same 
range  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor^  vol.  i. 
pp.  160,  164,  166).  This  observation 
exactly  agrees  with  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Col.  Mure  in 
his  HiUory  of  Greek  Literature^  vol.  v. 
pp.  384-^386. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  343. 

COMPOSITION   OP  THE   ANABASIS. 

• 

It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to.  suppcNse  that  some  such  notes 
were  preserved  by  Xenopbon,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  given  the  details  of  the  march  with  the 
care  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  them  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
route  where  wo  are  able  to  verify  them  with  any  certainty.  We 
know  that  the  Anabasis — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
preserved  to  us — was  not  composed  till  many  years  after  Xeno- 
phon's  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  settled  at  Scillns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olympia ;  as  he  not  only  gives  us  a  particular 
description  of  the  grove  and  temple  which  he  dedicated  to  Diana 
at  that  place,  but  speaks  of  his  sons  as  grown-up  youths  of  sufficient 
age  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  (Anah.  v.  3, 
§  10),  though  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself  as  childless  at  the  time 
he  was  with  the  army  in  Thrace,  after  the  close  of  the  expedition, 
(lb.  vii.  6,  §  34.) 

It  is  however  probable  that  the  work  may  have  been  in  great 
part  composed  long  before,  or  at  least  that  he  may  have  committed 
to  writing  some  brief  commentaries  concerning  the  events  which 
he  had  witnessed,  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  But 
the  whole  series  of  marches  and  distances  traversed  could  hardly 
have  been  preserved  otherwise  than  by  being  committed  to  writing 
at  the  time ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  improbable  in  such  a 
supposition. 

NOTE  B,  p.  343. 

COMPUTATION  OF  DISTANCES  IN   PARASANGS. 

The  Persian  measure  of  the  **  parasang "  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  throughout  the  monarchy  in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  as  well 
as  those  of  Herodotus  (see  Chapter  VII.) ;  and  the  distances  along 
the  frequented  highways  were  doubtless  estimated  in  those  days 
in  parasangs,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  along  the  post-roads 
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in  farsangs  or  farsakhs.  The  origin  of  the  name,  as  well  as  of  the 
measure  itself,  is  uncertain;  btit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotns 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  30  Greek  stadia.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  ii. 
1,  §  6 ;  vii.  26.  Herodot.  ii.  6 ;  v.  63.)  Strabo  however  tells  us 
that  there  was  considerable  discrepancy  upon  this  point;  some 
writers  estimating  it  at  30,  some  at  40,  and  others  again  at  not 
less  than  60  stadia  (xi.  p.  518).  He  himself  regards  it,  like 
the  Egyptian  §chcenu8,  as  of  variable  length.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  reality  a  mere  estimate,  or  rough  itinerary  measure,  as  is 
still  the  case  with  the  modem  farMkh.  Of  the  latter  Colonel 
Ghesney  says:  **The  modem  &rsang  or  farsakh  of  Persia  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  from  3^  to  4  English  miles 
per  hour,  and  being  almost  always  calculated  for  mules  or  good 
horses,  under  favourable  circumstances  it  frequently  exceeds 
4  miles.  The  ancient  parasang  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at 
30  stadia,  or  3  geographical  miles.  But  this  being  also  a  road 
measure,  it  no  doubt  varied  as  at  present,  and  was  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  country.**  (Chesney's  Euphrates  and 
.TigrUy  vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

From  a  comparison  of  the  distances  given  by  Xenophon  on  the 
march  up  the  country  from  Sardis  to  Thapsacus — two  fixed  points 
known  with  certainty — Colonel  Chesney  deduces  the  average  length 
of  the  parasang  as  equal  to  2*6  G.  miles ;  but  several  portions  of 
the  route  would  give  only  about  2*10  G.  miles.  Major  Eennell 
estimated  the  parasang  at  2*25  G.  miles.  Mr.  Hamilton,  computing 
only  from  distances  in  Asia  Minor,  reckons  the  parasang  as  some- 
thing less  than  2^  G.  miles.  It  is  clear  that  no  exact  result  can 
be  attained  by  any  buch  method,  as  we  neither  know  the  precise 
line  of  the  ancient  routes,  nor  have  we  any  exact  measurements  of 
the  modem  ones.  But  it  seems  clear  that  while  the  modem  farsakh 
generally  exceeds  3  G.  miles,  the  ancient  parasang  on  the  average  fell 
considerably  short  of  that  length.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to 
surprise  us,  or  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  any  far-fetched  hypothesis 
to  explain  it ;  the  tendency  to  over-estimate  dibtances  in  travelling 
being  much  more  frequent  than  the  contrary  error.  Even  along 
the  highways  and  great  lines  of  route — such  as  the  ** royal  road" 
described  by  Herodotus — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
distances  were  **  measured  and  marked "  as  they  unquestionably 
were  along  the  Homan  roads ;  any  more  than  we  are  to  suppose 
the  roads  themselves  to  have  had  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
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Bomans.  The  distances  were  doubtless  mere  estimaies^  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day  along  the  so-called  post-roads  of  Persia.  Thus 
the  route  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez— one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  modem  Persia — is  divided  into  stages  from  one  post-station  to 
another,  corresponding  precisely  with  the  trraJOfioi  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  and  of  just  the  same  average  length,  varying  from 
four  to  five  and  six  fanakhsy  though  occasionally  extending  to 
seven  or  even  eight.  (Ussher's  Journey  from  London  to  Pers^oUs^ 
pp.  647-662.) 

Mr.  Ainsworth  auumes  the  parasang  to  have  been  in  all  cases 
really  equivalent  to  30  stadia  or  3  geographical  miles ;  a  funda- 
mental error,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  frequently  traced  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  work. 

Colonel  Chesney,  while  justly  regarding  it  as  a  mere  "road 
measure  **  supposes  it  to  be,  like  the  modem  Persian  farsakh^  the 
equivalent  of  **  an  hour  of  time ;"  an  assumption  which  may  well 
be  doubted.  But  even  if  it  were  so  in  its  origin,  and  that  the 
Peraians  had  derived  from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  hours,  it  is  certain  that  neither  they,  nor  the  Greeks, 
possessed  any  portable  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time, 
and  hence  any  attempt  to  estimate  distances  by  this  process  must 
have  been  of  the  vaguest  possible  character. 


NOTE  0,  p.  344. 

BATE   OF  MABCHINQ. 


Mr.  Grote  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  made  (as  it  appears 
to  me)  sufficient  allowance  for  the  full  operation  of  these  causes. 
Several  of  the  modem  geographical  inquirers  have  been  misled  by 
a  strong  desire  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  distances  given  by 
Xenophon,  without  inquiring  what  probable  foundation  there  could 
be  for  his  statement  of  those  distances.  This  defect  is  especially 
prominent  in  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  whom  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
as,  having  himself  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  the  ground  tra- 
versed by  the  Greek  army,  he  would  be  naturally  the  more  familiar 
with  the  great  difficulties  which  it  presented.  Yet  he  uniformly 
translates  the  parasangs  into  miles,  at  the  rate  of  3  G.  miles  to  a 
parasang,  as  confidently  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  distances  given 
in  the  Boman  Itineraries,  which  had  been  really  measured  along 
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lines  of  high  road.  Hence  he  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  the 
Greeks  as  marching  forty-five  (geographical)  miles  in  three  days, 
through  deep  snow — in  some  parts,  according  to  Xenophon's  own 
statement,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  depth.  Such  a  march  may 
be  safely  pronounced  impossible :  and  the  same  criticism  may  be 
applied,  with  scarcely  less  positiveness,  to  many  other  poi-tious  of 
the  march  through  this  mountainous  district.  In  one  passage 
indeed  Xenophon  himself  describes  the  army  as  marching  for  seven 
days  at  the  rate  of  five  parasangs  a  day  (/jtcra  rovro  iTropevOrjaav  orad- 
/tovs  cirra  ova  irorc  trapaxTayya^  t^s  rjyiipa^^  iv.  6,  §  4) :  and  this  may 
serve  to  give  some  clue  to  the  mode  of  his  computation.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  reckoned  an  average  day's  march  at  five  parasangs, 
and  estimated  the  distances  accordingly,  without  making  sufficient 
allowance  for  disturbing  causes.  Such  a  mode  of  calculation  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  himself  gives  five  parasangs  as  the  ordinary 
rate  of  daily  march,  while  the  army  was  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris,  under  the  charge  of  Tisfaphemes,  so  that  they  were 
proceeding  through  a  friendly,  as  well  as  a  naturally  easy,  country 
(Andb,  ii.  4,  §§  25-28).  The  first  instance,  after  quitting  the 
Tigris,  in  which  he  describes  them  as  marching  more  than  five  para- 
sangs a  day,  was  through  the  country  of  the  Taochi,  where  the}' 
were  hard  pressed  for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the  barbarians 
having  carried  off  all  supplies  into  their  strongholds,  and  they  pro- 
bably therefore  were  induced  to  make  forced  marches  in  hopes 
of  arriving  at  fresh  villages.  Hence  they  are  here  said  to  havo 
marched  30  parasangs  in  five  days,  or  6  parasangs  a  day.  Again, 
after  obtaining  fresh  supplies  by  storming  the  fort  of  the  Taochians, 
they  are  said  to  have  accomplished  not  less  than  50  parasangs  in 
7  days,  though  engaged  in  continual  combats  with  the  Chalybes, 
whom  Xenophon  describes  as  the  most  warlike  people  they  met 
with  {Anab.  iv.  7,  §  15).  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Harpasus 
to  Gymnias,  though  apparently  unopposed,  and  travelling  in  part 
through  a  level  country  {hva.  TrcStov),  they  resumed  their  customary 
rate  of  5  parasangs  a  day :  and  after  they  had  come  in  sight  of  the 
sea,  where  we  might  have  supposed  that  they  would  be  in  haste  to 
arrive  at  Trebizond,  they  advanced  but  10  parasangs  in  three  days 
through  the  land  of  the  Macronians,  and  7  parasangs  in  two  days 
through  that  of  the  Colchians. 

If  any  confirmation  were  wanting  of  the  extreme  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  of  all  estimates  of  distance  uhdcr  such  circumstances,  it 
will  be  abundantly  supplied  by  a  reference  to  the  recent  experience 
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of  the  English  expedition  into  Abyssinia.  Here  the  distances  tra- 
versed by  the  army  were  afterwards  aotnally  measured  with  a  chain, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  day's  march,  estimated  by  experienced 
officers  at  16  or  18  miles,  often  did  not  exceed  eight  I 

Both  Major  Eennell  and  Col.  Chesney  repeatedly  advert  to  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Greeks  in  this  part  of  their  retreat, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  having  actually  performed  the  dis« 
tances  which  Xenophon  supposed  them  to  have  accomplished. 
Col.  Chesney  indeed  admits  that  they  could  not  have  advanced 
more  than  a  mile  per  hour  through  the  snows  of  Armenia  (vol.  ii. 
p.  230) :  but  he  is  misled  by  supposing  the  parasang  to  represent 
an  hour's  march,  forgetting  that  such  a  mode  of  computation  was 
wholly  unknown  to  Xenophon. 


NOTE  D,  p.  345. 

ROUTE  OF  CYRUS  THROUGH  PHRYOIA. 

This  part  of  the  route  of  Cyrus  has  been  a  source  of  much  per- 
plexity to  modem  geographers,  especially  to  the  earlier  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  researches  of  modern  travellers  have  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  it,  but  without  altogether  explaining  the 
difficulty.  (See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  yo\.  ii.  pp.  198-204.  Ains- 
worth'd  Travels  in  the  Track,  pp.  24-35.  Eoch,  Zug  der  Zehntausend, 
p.  19.)  It  is  clear  that  Cyrus,  when  he  quitted  Celadnad,  for  some 
reason  which  is  not  explained  to  us,  instead  of  continuing  his 
march  direct  towards  Iconium,  made  a  wide  circuit,  passing  round 
the  mountain  group  of  Sultan  Dagh,  to  the  north,  instead  of  teJdng 
the  line  of  road  to  the  south  of  it.  By  so  doing  he  struck  into 
a  well-known  and  natural  line  of  route,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Synnada  (Afium  Kara  Hissar)  to  Iconium,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  towns  of  Thymbrium  and  Tyriaeum  may  be  placed 
along  this  line,  though  their  exact  site  is  still  subject  to  some 
doubt.  The  place  called  Caystri  Pedion  must  therefore  be  sought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  lake  called  Eber  Ghiol :  but  the 
station  before  this,  called  by  Xenophon  Ceramon  Agora,  cannot  be 
determined  even  approximately.  The  expression,  however,  that  it 
was  **  the  last  city  on  the  side  of  Mysia  *'  (iroAiv  oiKovfxivrjv,  i<rxaTqv 
'Trpos  rfj  MucTiI^i  X**'^*  ^-  2»  §  ^^)»  Points  clearly  to  a  situation  towards 
the  northern  frontier  of  Phrygia  (2>robably  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Usbak) ;  and  it  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  CymSj  in  starting 
&om  Celaenffi,  took  in  the  first  instance  a  direction  somewhat  to  the 
westward  of  north,  with  which  the  presumed  position  of  Pelted  would 
coincide.  The  motive  for  this  sudden  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
line  of  route  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  greatly  ezoeeds  what  can  he 
supposed  to  have  been  made  without  some  special  reason.  He  must 
also  have  made  an  equally  sudden  turn  after  visiting  Ceramon 
Agora  with  the  view  of  regaining  his  general  direction  towards  the 
south-east. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Grote  in  believing  in  the  accuracy  of 
Xenophon*s  description  of;this  part  of  the  route,  which  lay  through 
an  open  country,  easily  traversed  by  an  army,  and  where  the  roads 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Persian  officers.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  points — Ceramon  Agora  and 
Caystri  Pedion — are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer:  and 
though  the  names  of  Peltse,  Thymbrium,  and  Tyrisaum  are  men- 
tioned by  later  geographers,  it  is  in  a  manner  that  affords  little 
assistance  in  determining  their  site.  We  have  thus  five  stations 
along  a  line  of  march  undoubtedly  very  circuitous — for  it  occupied 
not  less  than  92  parasangs,  while  the  direct  route  from  Celffiuad 
to  Iconium  could  not  have  exceeded  150  G.  miles  (or  about  60 
parasangs) — no  one  of  which  can  be  fixed  with  certainty. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  sadden  deviation  towards  the  north 
had  the  effect  of  turning  his  back  upon  the  Pisidians,  and  must 
therefore  have  at  once  betrayed  the  &ct  that  his  expedition  against 
that  people  was  a  mere  pretence. 


NOTE  E,  p.  346. 

PASSES  BETWEEN  CILICIA  AND  STBIA. 

The  topography  of  these  passes  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  several  modem  writers — and  Col.  Chesney's  survey  and  map 
of  the  localities  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  matter.  The  passes 
having  been  undefended,  Xenophon  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
full  attention  to  their  difficulties.  Thus,  while  he  mentions  the 
actual  fortified  gates  between  Issus  and  Myriandrus,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates,  from  their  forming 
at  this  time  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries  (i.  4,  §  4),  he  does  not 
notice  either  the  pass  through  the  western  branch  of  Mount  Amanus 
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(the  Amanian  Gates  of  Strabo),  by  which  Cyrus  must  have  de- 
scended to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  or  the  narrow  pass  of  BeOan,  by 
which,  after  leaving  Myriandrus,  he  must  have  crossed  the  main 
ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  to  enter  into  Syria,  strictly  so  called. 
Neither  of  these  passes  however  presented  difficulties  comparable 
to  those  of  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  of  which  Xenophon  speaks  in  such 
strong  terms. 


NOTE  F,  p.  347. 

ROUTE  FBOM  THE  GULF  OF  ISSUS  TO  THE  EUPHRATES. 

The  stations  and  distances  given,  after  leaving  Myriandrus,  are 

To  the  river  Chains 4  days,  20  parasangs. 

„    sources  of  the  river  Daradax      5     „     30        „ 
„    river  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus     3    „     15        „ 

Of  these,  the  Chains  is  evidently  the  river  of  Aleppo  (itself  called 
in  later  times  Chaly  bon,  whence  the  modem  Haleb),  but  we  cannot 
determine  at  what  point  the  army  crossed  it :  and  the  sources  of 
the  Daradax — also  described  as  a  considerable  river,  100  feet  in 
width,  and  where  the  Persian  kings  had  a  park — have  not  been 
identified,  though  that  stream  must  certainly  have  been  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Balis.  The  position  of  Thap- 
sacus renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  army  must  have  reached 
the  Euphrates  some  time  beft>re  halting  ut  that  city,  and  followed 
its  course  downwards:  though  the  words  of  Xenophon  (i.  4,  §  11) 
would  certainly  in  themselves  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  first  point  where  they  touched  on  the  Euphrates.  This  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  note  in  its  bearing  on  other  disputed 
questions  in  regard  to  the  Une  of  march. 


NOTE  G,  p.  347. 

THAPSACUS. 


Major  Bennell  in  his  lUustratums  of  the  Geography  of  Xenophon 
(p.  60),  fell  into  the  error  (in  common  with  D'Anville)  of  placing 
Thapsacus  at  the  modem  Deir,  more  than  100  miles  lower  down 
the  river  than  its  true  position,  and  thus  threw  the  whole  geo- 
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graphy  of  this  part  of  the  march  into  confusion.  The  true  site  was 
first  determined  by  the  regular  survey  of  the  Euphrates  under 
Colonel  Chesney,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Euphrates  was  ford- 
able  at  this  point  only.  The  existence  of  large  mounds  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  points  to  the  site  of  a  city  of  importance, 
such  as  Thapsacus  is  described  by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  ''  a  largo 
and  wealthy  city"  (ttoXis  fxeyakt)  koX  cvScu/judv,  Anab.  i.  4,  §  11):  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonian 
period,  but  before  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  declined,  and  given 
way  to  the  establishment  of  the  customary  passage  at  Zeugma  (the 
modem  Bir),  more  than  120  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

The  Euphrates  wsls  only  fordable  at  this  point  at  ceilain  seasons  of 
the  year :  at  other  times  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Alexander  afterwards  crossed  it  (Arrian,  iii.  7) : 
and  under  the  Seleucidan  kings  there  was  a  permanent  bridge  of 
boats  (fcvyfta)  established  there  (Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  21,  p.  746).  When 
Cyrus  crossed  the  river  at  this  point  the  Thapsacenes  asserted  that 
the  river  had  never  been  fordable  before,  and  had  only  become  so 
in  honour  of  Cyrus  {Anab.  i.  4,  §  18) :  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  a  mere  piece  of  flattery,  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  subject 
to  great  fluctuations,  and  often  impassable  on  foot. 

(See  Ainsworth's  Travels  in  the  Track,  pp.  70-72  ;  Chesney's 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

It  may  be  added  that  the  river  has  here  exactly  the  width 
reported  by  Xenophon  of  4  stades  or  800  yards  (Ainsworth,  L  c). 


NOTE  H,  p.  366. 


POSITION  OF  PYL^. 


The  position  of  Pylaa  unfortunately  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy,  though  it  is  an  essential  point  in  order  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  subsequent  operations.  Its  name  appears  to  point 
to  some  unexplained  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  but  all  that  wo 
learn  from  Xenophon  is  that  it  was  apparently  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  barren,  undulating,  slightly  upland  country  of 
Mesopotamia  gives  way  to  the  level  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia.  (Compare  i.  6,  §  6,  and  7,  §  1.)  This  transition  is 
described  by  all  travellers  as  very  strongly  marked,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth  the  point  where  it  takes  place  in  following  the 
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course  of  the  Euphrates  is  about  14  miles  above  the  village  of 
Felujah.  (Ains worth's  Travels,  p.  81.)  It  is  a  few  miles  below 
that  point  that  at  the  present  day  the  Saklawiyeh — originally  a 
mere  artificial  canal,  but  which  has  gradually  become  a  tortuous 
river — leaves  the  Euphrates,  and  traverses  the  low  country  to  join 
the  Tigris  below  Baghdad. 

Here  therefore  Mr.  Ainsworth  fixes  the  site  of  Pylae;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statements  of  the  march  from 
thence  to  Cunaxa ;  it  wasi-not  till  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Pylae 
that  the  army  of  Cyrus  came  in  sight  of  that  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
though  these  were  probably  short  marches,  as  Cyrus  was  advancing 
cautiously,  expecting  at  any  moment  to  meet  the  enemy,  they 
could  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  60  miles.  Now  the  site  of 
the  battle  was,  according  to  Xenophon  360  stadia  (36  G.  miles) 
from  Babylon,  or  according  to  another  account  600  stadia  (see  the 
next  note),  and  this  would  place  it  not  more  than  30  miles  south  of 
Felujah,  or  less  than  20  miles,  if  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Ctcsias. 
Hence  Colonel  Chesney  would  place  Pylae  considerably  higher  up 
the  Euphrates ;  and  Mr.  Grote  considers  it  to  have  been  situated 
only  a  few  miles  below  Hit,  which  is  more  than  60  G.  miles  above 
Felujah.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Captain  Jones  that 
there  is  at  this  point  (9i  miles  S.E.  of  Hit)  a  place  called  Bekaa, 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  the  same  as  the  Greek  Pylaa,  and  that 
there  is  actually  a  narrow  pass  at  that  place  (Journal  of  Oeogr, 
Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  167).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  at 
this  point  any  such  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  country 
as  would  correspond  to  the  supposed  situation  of  Pylae;  and  the 
distance  from  Felujah  appears  much  too  groat.  Hence  the  position 
assigned  by  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  me  as  much  too  high  up  the 
stream,  as  that  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  would  bring  it  down  too  low. 

The  position  of  Pylse  and  that  of  Cunaxa  are  indeed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other ;  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  fixed  on  fully  satisfactory  data ;  but  if 
the  probable  site  for  the  battle,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
note,  be  adopted,  Pylae  can  hardly  be  thrown  so  far  back  as  it  has 
been  by  Mr.  Grote.  Very  little  assistance  can  be  derived  from  the 
statement  of  the  distances  in  the  other  direction.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxos  (the  Khabour),  which  is  the  last  fixed  point  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty,  the  army  of  Cyrus  advanced 
(according  to  Xenophon)  (i.  6)  five  days'  march,  amounting  to 
35  parasangs,  through  a  desert  country,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
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they  arrived  at  a  large  deserted  city  called  Corsote,  situated  on 
the  river  Maskas,  which  was  a  hundred  feet  in  width.  But  no 
such  river  is  now  found  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  and  the  site  of 
Corsote  cannot  be  identified.  After  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions 
here,  they  again  proceeded  through  a  barren  country,  affording 
no  sustenance  for  either  man  or  beast,  for  thirteen  days'  march 
(reckoned  at  90  parasangs)  which  brought  them  to  Pylae  (i.  5, 
§  5).  We  have  thus  an  estimated  distance  of  125  parasangs,  or 
375  6.  miles,  with  only  one  halting-place,  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined. The  difficulties  and  privations  of  the  march  are  described 
in  a  lively  manner  by  Xenophon,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  provisions  led  Cyrus  to  press  on  his  advance  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  to  make  forced  marches.  Hence  we  find  them 
accomplishing  7  parasangs  a  day  in  the  first  stage  of  the  march, 
and  very  nearly  as  much  in  the  second,  notwithstanding  its  long 
protracted  duration.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  both  ebti- 
mates  are  not  materiaUy  over-rated.  But  besides  this,  the  actual 
distance  marched  by  an  army,  following  the  course  of  such  a  river 
as  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be  judged  without  knowing  how  nearly 
they  kept  to  it,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  able  to  cut  off  its 
numerous  windings.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Khabour  to  the  Sakla- 
wiyeh  is  about  250  English  miles,  without  following  the  minor 
sinuosities  of  the  river;  but  the  distance  may  be  increased  to 
a  great  extent,  if  we  suppose  the  army  to  have  kept  as  clos»o  as 
possible  to  its  banks.  In  such  a  case  therefore  any  attempt  to 
fix  the  position  of  Fylsd  by  reference  to  its  di:itance  from  the 
Khabour  would  be  utterly  futile. 

The  only  other  place  mentioned  by  name  in  this  part  of  the  march 
is  a  city  called  by  Xenophon  Charmande,  which  he  terms  **  a  lai*ge 
and  wealthy  city"  (n-dXt?  evSalfSMv  koX  fityaXtj,  i.  5,  §  10),  but  which 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which  account 
the  army  passed  it  by  without  halting,  though  they  procured  pro- 
visions from  thence.  For  the  same  reason  probably  Xenophon  has 
not  mentioned  its  distance,  stating  only  that  it  was  passed  during 
the  march  through  the  desert  (#caru  rovi  ip^fjum/^  araJOfuov^).  The 
name  is  not  found  in  any  other  author ;  but  it  certainly  seems  pro- 
bable (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Grote)  that  the  city  designated  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Is  of  Herodotus  (i.  179),  still  called  Hit,  which 
on  account  of  its  bitumen  springs,  must  always  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance.  But  even  if  this  identification  be  admitted, 
it  throws  no  light  on  the  other  points  in  dispute  connected  with 
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ibis  part  of  tho  march,  a8  we  are  left  in  donbt  as  to  the  distance 
of  Charmande  from  either  Corsotc  or  Pylee. 


NOTE  I,  p.  349. 

SITE   OF   CUNAXA. 

This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Giote  (vol.  ix.  p.  50, 
note  2),  and  appears  preferable  to  the  site  fixed  on  by  Colonel 
Chesney  (followed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth),  who  placed  the  field  of  battle 
near  a  spot  marked  on  his  map  by  the  Mounds  of  Mohammed,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  canal  called  the  Entha  (Chesney,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 ; 
Ainsworth's  Travels,  pp.  81,  87).  This  site  is  about  20  miles  farther 
south  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  by  so  much  nearer 
Babylon ;  thus  agreeing  with  the  statement  of  Xcnophon,  rather 
than  with  that  of  Ctesias.  But,  as  observed  in  the  text,  the  testi- 
mony of  Ctesias  is  in  this  case  probably  the  best  authority. 

Since  Mr.  Grote's  note  was  written.  Lieutenant  Bewsher,  who 
has  made  a  regular  survey  of  this  part  of  Babylonia,  discovered 
that  one  of  the  mounds,  which  in  this  country  always  mark  the 
sites  of  ancient  habitation,  is  called  Tel  Euneeseh ;  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  name.  He  himself  indeed  remarks  that, 
*'  in  a  country  where  names  of  mounds  are  frequently  changed — 
except  indeed  the  larger  ones — it  seems  improbable,  and  almost  too 
good  to  he  true,  that  this  one  particular  spot,  the  site  of  which  has 
been  so  long  sought  for,  should  have  kept  its  name  intact  for  nearly 
2300  years."  (Journal  of  Oeogr.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1 66.)  It  must 
be  added  that  the  circumstance  which  he  mentions  that  Kuneesoh 
is  the  Arabic  for  "  church,'*  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
inference  from  the  coincidence  of  name ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  position  of  the  mound  in  question,  which  is  situated  just  to  the 
south  of  the  canal  known  as  the  Abu  Gharraib,  17  miles  from 
Febijah,  and  51  in  a  direct  line  from  Bal)el,  the  northernmost  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  (Bewsher,  I.  c),  agrees  so  well  with  the 
requirements  of  our  historical  data,  as  to  lend  a  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  evidftnce  of  the  name,  and  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
plain  between  Tel  Kuneeseh  and  the  Euphrates — which  has  a 
width  varying  from  3  to  4  miles —was  really  the  scene  of  tho  far- 
famed  battle  of  Cunaxa.     (See  the  map.) 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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NOTE  K,  p.  349. 

SITTACE. 

The  disappearance  of  cities  that  have  attained  to  considerable 
prosperity  and  opulence  is  a  remarkable  fact,  of  which  there  are 
many  instances  in  these  conntries.     Thus  the  site  of  Kufah — the 
original  seat  of  the  Caliphs,  until  their  capital  was  transferred  to 
Baghdad  in  763 — is  barely  to  be  identified:   some  insignificant 
heaps  of  pebbles  scattered  over  the  plain  alone  serving  to  indicate 
the  site  of  what  was  once  a  great  city  (Ussher,  Journey  from  London 
to  PeraepoliSj  p.  465).      Even  of  the  opulent  Seleucia,  which  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  contained  600,000  inhabitants  and  doubtless 
abounded  in  splendid  buildings,  nothing  remains  but  long  lines  of 
earthen  rampai*ts,  inclosing  the  mere  vestiges  of  former  habitation 
(Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  571).    We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
at  the  disappearance  of  all  trace  of  the  Sittace  of  Xenophon,  which 
must  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad,  pro- 
bably between  that  city  and  the  site  of  Seleucia.     It  was  certainly 
above  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Diyala,  otherwise  the  Greeks 
would  have  had  to  pass  that  river,  after  crossing  the  Tigris  of 
which  there  is  no  mention.    The  distance  of  20  parasangs  from  Opis 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  the  site  of  Opis  itself  is  still  uncertain. 

The  name  of  Sittace  as  a  city  is  not  found  in  later  writers,  but 
it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  capital  which  gave  name  to  the 
province  of  Sittacene,  and  this,  as  we  learn  distinctly  from  Strabo, 
was  situated  between  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  oast  of  the 
Tigris  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  p.  732,  xvi.  l,p.  744)  though  Sittace  itself,  as 
is  plain  from  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  was  on  the  western  or 
Babylonian  side  of  the  river  (Anab.  ii.  4,  §§  13-24). 


NOTE  L,  p.  349. 

THE   MEDIAN  WALL. 


Previous  to  this  discovery  by  Lieut.  Bewsher  of  the  remains  of 
the  wall  in  question,  which  may  be  considered  as  completely  cor- 
responding with  what  is  required  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon, 
it  was  supposed  by  many  writers  that  the  Median  Wall  must 
have  been  a  barrier  across  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  such 
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as  we  find  certain I3'  existing  at  a  later  period.  Bnt  this  wall  or 
rampart,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  yisihle,  and  are  known 
to  the  Arahs  as  Ehala  Nimrud,  or  Sidd  Kimmd,  leaves  the  Tigris 
more  than  50  miles  above  Baghdad,  extending  in  a  S.W.  direction 
towards  the  Euphrates,  and  would,  if  prolonged  to  that  river, 
strike  it  about  3  miles  above  the  Saklawiyeh  canal,  and  at  least 
8  above  Felujah.  (See  the  description  of  it  in  the  Journal  of 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix,  pp.  445-6,  473-4.)  It  was  evidently 
this  wall,  of  which  the  remains,  already  in  a  half-ruined  state 
("  semiruta  muromm  vestigia  ")  are  noticed  during  the  advance  of 
the  Emperor  Julian  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  (Ammian.  MarcelL 
xxiv.  2,  §  6).  The  objections  to  such  a  theory  were  insuperable ; 
for  it  was  utterly  unintelligible  that  the  Greeks  should  have  re- 
turned so  far  northward,  after  the  battle ;  and  if  they  had  passed 
through  this  wall,  instead  of  bringing  them  towards  the  Tigris, 
they  would  have  emerged  into  the  barren  stony  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  Sidd  Nimrud  marking  exactly  the  limit  between  these 
and  the  rich  alluvial  tract  of  Babylonia.  Moreover  Xenophon 
describes  the  army  as  passing,  on  the  third  day  before  the  battle,  a 
vast  trench  dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  in  order  to  impede  the 
advance  of  Cyrus,  but  which  afrer  all  he  left  undefended:  and 
this  trench,  he  tells  us,  was  carried  through  the  plain  for  a  distance 
of  12  parasangs  to  the  Median  waU  (i.  7,  §  15).  Such  a  line  of 
defence  is  unintelligible,  if  the  wall  was  a  rampart  extending  across 
from  the  one  river  to  the  other:  but  would  be  an  obvious  ex- 
pedient, if  the  wall  had  a  direction  obliquely  through  the  centre 
of  Babylonia,  like  the  rampart  of  which  the  ruined  remains  were 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Bewsher. 

On  the  other  hand  Strabo  mentions  a  wall,  which  he  calls  *'  the 
Wall  of  Semiramis"  (to  Sc/jirpo/jitSos  Starctxtir/jia),  which  appears 
to  have  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  t^e  Tigris  at  the  point 
where  they  approached  the  most  closely  to  one  another  (Strabo,  ii. 
p.  80,  xi.  p.  529) ;  and  this  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Eennell  and 
Mr.  Grote  to  be  the  Median  Wall  of  Xenophon.  But  in  the  first 
place  no  trace  remains  of  such  a  bulwark,  which,  if  it  really  existed 
at  the  narrowest  part  between  the  two  rivers,  must  have  been 
situated  near  the  modem  city  of  Baghdad,  between  Cunaxa  and 
Babylon :  and  moreover  the  account  given  by  Strabo  (from  Eratos- 
thenes) is  by  no  means  clear,  but  seems  to  place  this  narrowest 
point  at  Opis  on  the  Tigiis,  which  must  certainly  have  been 
situated  considerably  farther  to  the  north  than  the  real  neck  of  tho 
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isthmus.  It  may  well  be  doubted  therefore  whether  there  is  not  a 
misconception  on  the  Kubjec^t,  and  whether  the  Wall  of  Semiramis 
(of  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes)  was  not  in  reality  the  same  of  which 
the  remains  are  htill  called  Sidd  Nirumd  (the  Wall  of  Nimnid). 
But  even  if  there  ever  really  existetl  such  a  line  of  wall  as  that 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  approach 
within  less  than  20  miles  of  each  other,  it  would  not  have  corre- 
sponded near  so  well  with  the  naiTative  of  Xenophon  as  the  wall 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Bewsher,  which  must  have  lain  directly  across 
the  route  of  an  army  proceeding  from  the  Euphrates  near  Cunaxa 
to  Sittace  on  the  Tigris,  whether  we  place  that  city  below  or  above 
Baghdad. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  the  Hubl  es  Sukhr  show 
that  wall  to  have  been  built  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of  the  Median  Wall  in  Xenophon 
(ii.  4,  §  12),  while  the  Sidd  Nimnid  is  built  of  "the  small  pebbles 
of  the  country  imbedded  in  cement  of  lime."  (Journal  of  Oeogr. 
Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  446.) 

It  would  be  obviously  idle  to  attempt  to  identify  the  great  ditch 
dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  any  more  than  the  two  canals  that 
were  crossed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  way  from  the  Median  \\  all  to 
the  Tigris.  Such  canals  have  been  in  all  ages  cut  for  the  purposes 
either  of  irrigation  or  internal  communication  :  and  when  neglected 
readily  assume  in  the  course  of  time  the  aspect  of  natural  rivers. 
Such  is  at  the  present  time  the  Saklawiyeh,  which  is  still  navigable 
for  a  small  steamer,  and  such  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  Nahr 
Malcha,  or  Eoyal  Eiver,  which  is  now  dry  in  the  main  part  of  its 
course.  A  glance  at  the  map  given  by  Lieut.  Bewsher  (Journal 
of  Oeogr.  Soc.  vol.  xxvii.)  will  sufiBciently  show  by  what  a  com- 
plicated network  of  canals  and  artificial  streams  all  this  })art  oi 
Babylonia  is  intersected :  the  greater  part  of  which  date  from  the 
period  of  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad — and  have  consequent!}'  tended  to 
destroy  all  possibility  of  tracing  its  condition  in  ancient  times. 


NOTE  M,  p.  350. 

MARCH  ALONG   THE   TIGRIS. 


The  stages  and  distances  given  by  Xenophon  (ii.  4,  §  25)  after 
crossing  the  Tigris  are  as  follows : 


I.   •:      '     —  'I     :-^| 
\    ••  ■      *   *.'.  -■'/ 
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From  the  pa^-^age  of  the  Tigris  near  Sittace, 

to  the  river  PhyBcus  and  the  city  of  Opis     4  days,  20  parabangs. 
thence  through  Media  to  the  villages  of 

Parysatis ..      6     „      30         „ 

along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the 

river  Zapatas      4    „     20         „ 

The  last  ten  days'  march  lay  through  an  uninhabited  country 
{araOfiov^  ipi^fiov^:),  with  the  exception  of  the  villages  of  Pary^atis, 
'  where  they  halted,  but  on  the  first  day's  march  from  these  villages 
there  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city  named  GaanaB  (Kotvai)  on  the 
pther  side  of  the  river,  from  which  the  Greeks  received  abnudant 
supplies.  Unfortunately  neither  Caanas  nor  Opis  can  be  fixed  with 
any  certainty.  Captain  Lynch  indeed  considered  some  ruins  that 
he  had  discovered  near  the  junction  of  the  Adhem  with  the  Tigris 
to  be  those  of  Opis,  in  which  case  the  river  Adhem  would  represent 
the  Physcus  of  Xenophon  {Geogr.  Journal^  vol.  ix.  p.  472),  and  this 
view  is  adopted  by  Col.  Chesney  {Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  1. 
p.  30) :  but  the  identification  is  far  from  certain.  Opis  is  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  in  whose  time  it 
was  still  a  large  and  important  city,  as  it  is  described  by  Xeno- 
phon, though  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  village  (ii.  1,  p.  80). 
But  we  have  no  other  clue  to  its  position,  except  that  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strab.  I.  c.)  apparently  designates  it  as  marking  one  extremity  of 
the  Wall  uf  Semiramis,  a  statement  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Captain  Lynch.  Csbusb,  of 
which  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  other  writer,  has  been  gene- 
rally identified  with  the  modem  town  of  Seun;  but  the  resem- 
blance of  name,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  ix.  p.  93,  note), 
is  really  a  delusion ;  and  the  situation  of  iSenn,  just  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Zab,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  that 
assigned  by  Xenophon  to  CaenaB,  which  he  places  distinctly  on  the 
first  day's  march  after  leaving  the  villages  of  Parysatis.  It  would 
seem  much  more  probable  that  Caense  occupied  the  site  now  marked 
by  the  ruins  at  Kalah  Shergat,  which  have  been  recently  ex- 
plored bv  Mr.  Layard  {Nineveh  and  its  Remains^  vol.  i.  p.  6 ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  45-60).  It  is  tiue  that  the  existing  remains  appear  all  to 
belong  to  the  ancient  Assyrian  city,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  may  have  continued  to  be  inhabited  at  a  later  period.  At 
all  events  the  Caenas  of  Xenophon  must  have  been  situated  some- 
where in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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Another  difiSculty  anses,  in  r^ard  to  this  part  of  the  march, 
from  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  an  important 
stream,  which  the  Qreeks  must  necessarily  have  crossed.  Hero- 
dotus distinctly  mentions  the  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  both  of 
which  had  to  be  crossed  in  following  the  line  of  the  "  royal  road," 
and  the  passage  of  such  rivers  is  one  of  the  points  in  general  most 
studiously  noted  by  Xenophon.  It  is  impoi$sible  not  to  suspect  that 
in  this  instance  Xenophon's  memory  had  played  him  false,  and  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  that  there  were  tuH>  rivers  of  the 
name  of  2iabatus  or  Zapatas,  both  of  which  had  been  crossed  by  the 
army.  In  this  case  the  villages  of  Farysatis  were  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Zab ;  the  distance  between  the  two 
rivers  being  57  miles,  which  would  just  correspond  vnth  the 
20  parasangs  of  Xenophon. 


NOTE  N,  p.  350. 

RUINED  CITIES  OF  ASSYRIA. 


It  was  on  this  part  of  their  march,  while  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
vancing through  the  open  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
that  they  passed  the  two  deserted  cities  named  by  Xenophon  Larissa 
and  Mespila,  the  gigantic  ruins  of  which  seem  to  have  forcibly 
attracted  his  attention  (^Anah.  iii.  4,  §  7-12).  These  may  be  safely 
identified  with  the  sites  of  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik,  which  have 
been  rendered  so  familiar  to  modem  readers  by  the  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  Layard.  But  no  plausible  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
names  by  which  they  are  here  designated,  and  which  are  unknown 
to  any  other  ancient  vn-iter.  The  curious  legends  which  Xeno- 
phon relates  concerning  them,  and  which  he  obviously  heard  on 
the  spot,  show  how  entirely  all  trace  of  their  true  history  and 
origin  had  already  been  lost  in  his  time. 


NOTE  O,  p.  353. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  TIGRIS. 

The  Tigris  may  be  considered,  like  the  Euphrates,  as  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  principal  streams ;  of  which  the  western  branch 
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is  the  more  considerable,  and  is  regarded  by  modem  geographers 
€ts  the  true  Tigris.  This  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbekr,  and  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  the  nearest  point  on  the  Euphrates.  But  the  stream  whioh 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr  about  80  miles  (in  a  direct  line)  below 
that  town  is  so  important  a  tributary,  that  it  is  considered  by  many 
geographers  as  constituting  what  may  be  called  the  Eastern  Tigris. 
This  arm  is  itself  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  others :  the  Buhtan 
Ghal,  sometimes  also  called  the  river  of  Sert — which  is  clearly  the 
Centrites  of  Xenophon:  and  the  Bitlis  Chai,  or  river  of  Bitlis, 
which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  the  true  Tigris.  This  flows 
from  N.  to  S.  and  has  its  sources  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Lake  of 
Van :  while  the  *  Buhtan  Ghai  which  flows  from  the  E.  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  in  a  tract  that  has  only  recently  been 
visited  by  any  modem  traveller. 


NOTE  P,  p.  375. 

DESCENT  THROUGH   ARMENIA   TO   TREBIZOND. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  route,  though  there  seems  little  hope  that  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed  will  ever  be  wholly  explained. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  impossible  at  least  to  dear  some  of  them  away. 

Major  Eennell  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  identify  the  Harpasus 
of  Xenophon  (which  he  describes  as  a  large  river  400  feet  in  width) 
with  the  stream  now  called  Arpa-su,  or  Arpa-chai,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Araxes,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  as  well  as  by  most  modem  geographers.  But  the  sug- 
gestion of  Colonel  Chesney  and  of  Dr.  Koch  (which  has  been 
followed  by  Mr.  Grote)  that  the  Harpasus  was  in  reality  the 
Tchoruk  Su,  a  large  stream  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  which 
separates  the  mountains  of  Armenia  from  the  ranges  adjoining  the 
Euxine  (Koch,  p.  201),  is  in  reality  much  more  plausible,  as  that 
river  lay  directly  in  the  course  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  bea, 
while  in  order  to  reach  the  Arpa-chai  we  must  suppose  them  to 
have  made  a  great  dStour  towards  the  N.E.,  for  which  there  was 
really  no  occasion.  Mr.  Ainsworth  indeed  carries  them  still  farther 
to  the  north,  into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  90  miles  (I), 
and  then  brings  them  back  again  no  less  than  150  miles  (I)  through 
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the  country  of  the  Chalybes  to  the  frontier  of  the  Scythini  (Travels'^ 
p.  183),  the  whole  of  this  enormous  detour  being  required  (as  he 
himself  confesseH)  only  in  order  to  explain  the  distances  given  by 
Xenophon  in  parasangs  of  three  miles  each.  Dr.  Koch  on  the 
other  hand,  while  justly  rejecting  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
supposes  the  Greeks,  after  reaching  the  Harpasus  (Tchoruk  Su) 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Ispir,  to  have 
wandered  away  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Ardahan,  and  then 
returned  to  the  same  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardvin,  a 
supposition  equally  im probable  and  uncalled  for. 

The  position  of  Gymnias  would  be  the  key  to  the  whole  question, 
if  it  could  be  ascertained ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  wholly  uncertain ; 
and  the  different  sites  that  have  been  suggested  are  merely  suited 
to  the  different  views  of  modem  writers  as  to  the  route  of  the 
army.  It  has  thuri  been  placed  by  Major  Kennell  at  Gomasour,  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth  at  Erzerouui,  by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  S. W.  of  Georgia ; 
while  Mr.  Grote  inclines  to  identify  it  with  Giimisch  Khana,  a 
place  on  the  high  road  from  l*iebizond  to  Erzeroum.  But  Giimisch 
Khana  is  only  two  or  thiee  dajs'  journey  from  Trebizond,  and  less 
than  40  G.  miles  in  a  straight  line;  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
account  for  the  ten  days  employed  on  the  march  between  this 
point  and  the  sea.  Gumisch  Khana  is  at  the  present  day  a  place 
of  importance  on  account  of  its  silver  mines,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  are  ''  the  richest  and  most  important  in  the  Ottoman 
dominion"  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i«  p.  234),  and  Mr.  Grote 
considers  these  mines  as  affording  a  plaubible  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  a  '*  great  and  flourishing  city  "  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding barbarians  (vol.  ix.  p.  161).  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  mines  were  worked  in  ancient  times,  and  had  they 
been  so,  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Euxine,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  some  notice  of  the  fact 
would  not  have  been  found  in  some  subsequent  writer,  especially 
Stmbo,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Pontus.  Yet  no  mention  either  of  Gymnias  or  of  its  hilver 
mines  is  f«)und  in  any  later  writer,  excepting  Diodorus,  who 
evidently  copied  Xenophon,  though  he  writer  the  name  Gymnasia 
(Diod.  xiv.  29). 

The  determination  of  the  mountain  of  Theches,  from  whence  the 
Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea,  must  obviously  depend  upon 
that  of  the  route  by  which  they  wore  approaching  the  Euxine.  In 
a  country  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  high  mountains— for 
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the  most  part,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Eiepert  s  map, 
ruDning  in  a  direction  parcdld  with  th^  coast — there  mubt  be  manj 
points  from  which  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  would  bnddenly  burst 
upon  the  eyes  of  a  traveller,  and  wherever  this  first  took  place» 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Greek  army,  the  sight  would 
be  almost  equally  impressive.  On  the  modem  road  from  £rzeroum 
to  Trebizond,  the  sea  is  first  seen  from  a  place  called  Earakaban, 
about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  between  5000 
and  6000  feet;  and  is  described  by  all  travellers  as  extremely 
striking.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  time  employed 
by  the  Greeks  on  the  descent  to  Trebizond,  as  well  as  for  the 
details  of  their  march  thither,  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  point 
whence  they  first  descried  the  Euxine.  (See  Mr.  Hamilton's 
remarks,  Ana  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  166 ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Grote,  vol.  ix. 
p.  162.)  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Colonel  Ghesney  transfer  the  scene 
much  farther  inland,  to  the  mountains  known  as  Kop  Dagh  and 
Gaur  (or  Gjaur)  Dagh,  forming  part  of  the  second,  and  more 
inland,  chain,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Tchoruk;  and  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  Chesney  that  be  himself  saw  the  sea  in  1831 
from  the  summit  of  Gaur  Dagh,  which  is  distant  from  it  nearly 
60  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line  (vol.  ii.  p.  232),  shows  at  least  that 
these  inner  ranges  cannot  be  excluded  from  consideration.  But 
«'ither  of  these  points  seems  as  much  too  far  inland,  as  Karakaban 
is  too  near  the  sea. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  they  first  came  in  sight 
of  the  sea  from  some  point  in  the  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  Ispir  to  Baiburt ;  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  modem  lino 
of  road  to  Trebizond  (Z.c.  p.  167),  and  the  same  view  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Kiepert  in  his  remarks  on  a  paper  by  M.  Strecker. 
He  supposes  the  Greeks  to  have  cro.ssed  the  mountains  from 
Gymnias, — which  he  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiburt, 
though  not  actually  on  the  site  of  the  njodern  city — by  a  pass 
leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Siirmeneh,  and  to  have  descended 
that  valley  to  the  sea,  which  they  would  thus  reach  some  distance 
east  of  Trebizond.  This  suggestion  appears  highly  plausible ;  but 
the  route  in  question  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  modern 
traveller,  and  we  cannot  therefore  determine  fully  how  far  it 
answers  the  required  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  a  recent  inquirer  who  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  remains  of  the  cairn  of  stones  thrown  up  by 
the  Greeks  to  mark  the  spot,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  just  to 
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the  sonth  of  the  pass  called  Yavongh  Dagh,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Baibnrt  to  Gumiseh  Ehana  (Journal  of  Oeogr,  Soc,  vol.  xl. 
p.  463)  may  be  almost  certainly  dismissed  as  untenable.  Xeno- 
phon*8  account  clearly  implies  that  the  place  from  which  the  sea 
was  first  descried  lay  on  the  line  of  march — ^not  that  they  climbed 
a  peak  for  the  purpose.  Ko  general  in  his  senses  would  have  led 
his  whole  army  up  a  mountain,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  seeing  the 
sea,  when  he  could  himself  have  ascertained  the  fact  of  its  proximity 
by  ascending  the  summit  with  a  reconnoitring  party.  The  same 
objection  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  suggestion  of  M.  Strecker 
that  the  Greeks  ascended  the  Eolat  Dagh,  and  after  gazing  on  the 
sea  from  thence,  descended  again  on  the  south  side  and  made  a  great 
detour  to  the  west  before  resuming  the  direct  road  to  Trebizond. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Strecker  just  cited  {Beitrage  zur  Oeographischen 
Erkldrung  des  BOckzuges  der  Zehntauaend  durch  das  Armenische  Hoch' 
land,  Berlin,  1870),  together  with  the  counter  remarks  of  M.  Eiepert, 
was  unknown  to  me  when  the  greater  part  of  the  above  note  was 
written.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  found  myself  in 
accord  with  the  eminent  geographer  of  Berlin  in  respect  to  several 
of  the  leading  points  in  dispute;  especially  the  identification  of 
the  Phasis  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Araxes,  and  of  the  Harpasos 
with  the  Tchoruk  Su.  If  these  points  can  be  considered  as  suffi> 
ciently  established,  the  only  points  of  real  interest  that  remain  to 
be  determined  are,  the  site  of  Gymnias,  and  the  spot  from  whence 
the  Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea. 


(    379    ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WRITERS  AFTER  XENOPHON. 


Section  1. — Epharus.    The  Periplus  of  Scylax. 

§  1.  Amonq  the  historical  writers  who  flourished  in  the  period 
between  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
399-334)  the  one  who  would  have  contributed  the  most  to  our 
geographical  knowledge,  had  his  writings  been  preserved  to 
us,  is  undoubtedly  Ephorus.  A  native  of  Cyme  in  ^olis,  he 
composed  a  great  historical  work,  in  thirty  books,  which  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  general  history.^ 
In  this  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the  history  of  the 
barbarian  nations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  though 
the  latter  of  course  constituted  his  main  subject;  and  was 
related  by  him  in  detail  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclida;  to 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  B.C.  340.* 
His  merits  as  an  historian  it  hardly  falls  within  our  province 
to  consider ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  as  in  relating  the 
earliest  periods  of  Greek  history  he  seems  to  have  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  several 
cities,  he  bestowed  equal  pains  upon  those  of  the  later  Greek 
colonies.*  Hence  we  find  him  frequently  cited  as  an  authority 
upon  these  subjects  by  Strabo  and  other  writers,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  other  statements  are  derived  from  the 
same  source,  although  his  name  is  not  quoted.  His  work 
would  therefore  have  supplied  us,  had  it  been  preserved,  with 
the  most  important  contributions  to  that  interesting  subject. 


*  Polyb.  V.  33.    Sec  Blure's  Hut  of  Greek  Literaturey  vol.  v.  p.  531. 

*  Diodor.  iv.  J  ;  xvi.  76.  »  Polyb.  ix.  1 ;  xxxiv.  1. 
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a  history  of  the  Greek  colonies.*  But  besides  such  incidental 
notices  of  geographical  facts,  it  appears  that  two  whole  books 
of  his  voluminous  work  were  devoted  to  a  general  and  sys- 
tematic review  of  geography :  on  which  account  the  fourth 
book  is  frequently  quoted  under  the  title  of  "  Europe  "  or  the 
Description  of  Europe :  the  fifth  in  like  manner  as  that  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Unfortunately  our  extant  remains  of  these  books 
are  so  imperfect  that  they  afford  us  hardly  any  means  of 
judging  how  far  his  geographical  knowledge  was  in  advance  of 
that  of  Herodotus.  By  far  the  longest  extracts  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  relate  exclusively  to  the  cities  and  institutions 
of  Greece  itself,  and  hence,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
they  have  no  geographical  interest.* 

§  2.  Of  his  general  views  of  geography  we  learn  only  that  he 
regarded  the  four  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  as  occupied 
respectively  by  the  Indians  to  the  east,  the  Ethiopians  to  the 
south,  the  Scythians  to  the  north,  and  the  Kelts  to  the  west.^ 
The  latter  people  he  considered  as  occupying  all  Spain  as  well 
as  Gaul,  and  extending  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even  to 
Gadeira.^  For  his  ignorance  in  this  respect  he  is  sharply 
censured  by  later  writers:  and  it  is  indeed  a  curious  proof 
how  vague  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  still  entertained  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  tracts  occupied 
by  the  four  nations  were  not  of  equal  extent,  but  that  the 
-Ethiopians  and  the  Scythians  extended  the  farthest  in  space, 
so  that  he  already  regarded  the  inhabited  world  as  an  ob- 


*  See  especially  Stralx),  ix.  p.  422 ;  firbt  colkcUd   by  Marx ;    they  have 
and  Scymn.  Chius,  v.  115. .  been  more  recently   published  by  C. 

The  latter    autlior    (or   ruther  the  '  Muller  in  his  Frogmenta  Huttoricorum 

aiK)n\inoiui  writ<.'r  of  the  geographical  |  Grxcorum,  torn.  i.  (Paris,  Didot,  184  H. 

fragment  comraoiiiy  bearing  hia  name)  ■  They  are  here  cited  according  lo  this 

appears  to  have  in  gieat  measure  fol-  |  last  edition. 

lowed  the  authority  of  Ephorus,  and  •  Fragm.  38,  M.  ap.  Strabon.  i.  p.  34. 

his  statements  concerning   the    foun-  The  same  statement  is  evidently  copied 

dation  of  the  Greek  colonies,  derived  1  from  him  by  Scyrnnus  Chius,  vv.  170- 

from  that  author,  ore  among  the  most  '  177,  but  wilhout  citing  him  by  name, 

valuable,  parts  of  his  work.  i  '  Fr.  43,  up.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  lUO. 

*  The  fragments  of  Ephorus  were  I 
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long  parallelogram,  having  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west. 

§  3.  Of  the  real  extent  of  his  knowledge  towards  the  north 
we  have  no  clear  evidence,  but  he  seems  to  have  described  the 
Scythian  tribes  in  considerable  detail,  and  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  information  concerning  them  is  extracted  by  a 
later  writer :  "  Next  beyond  the  Ister  came  the  tribe  of  the 
Carpidae,  beyond  them  the  Aroteres  (evidently  an  agricultural 
tribe),  and  farther  north  the  Neuri,  extending  to  the  limits 
where  the  land  was  rendered  uninhabitable  by  frost.  Towards 
the  east  again,  crossing  the  Borysthenes,  came  the  Scythians 
who  inhabited  the  land  of  Hybla  (probably  the  Hylaea  or 
forest  country  of  Herodotus).  Beyond  these  inland  were  tlie 
Georgi  (or  agricultural  Scythians)  and  beyond  them  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  desert  country :  after  passing  which  came  the 
Androphagi  (or  man-eating  Scythians),  and  beyond  them  again 
a  vast  desert.  Crossing  the  Panticapes  (i.  e.  proceeding  east* 
ward  again,  as  he  had  done  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Borysthenes)  came  the  tribe  of  the  Limnaeans  (or  Lake- 
dwellers),  and  many  other  tribes  not  distinguished  by  separate 
names,  but  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Nomades,  very 
righteous  people,  so  that  they  would  not  injure  any  living 
thing,  but  living  in  waggons,  and  subsisting  on  milk  the 
produce  of  their  mares.®  Other  Scythian  tribes  had  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  where  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sacse. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  Scythian  races  were  the  Sauro- 
matse,  the  Geloni,  and  the  Agathyrsi.  The  Maeoti  gave  name 
to  the  Lake  Maeotis,  into  which  the  Tanguis  flowed.  That 
river  had  its  source  in  a  lake,  the  limit  of  which  was  un- 
known, and  flowed  by  two  mouths  into  the  Lake  Maeotis."  •  In 
another  passage,  preserved  to  ug  by  Strabo,^  he  pointed  out 
that  the  manners  both  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  varied 
greatly  in  the  diflferent  tribes :  some  of  tliem  being  savage  to 


•  This  description  is  evidently  de-   I       •  Ephori    Fragm.    78,  ed.  Miiller; 
rived  from  Homer,  ^vho8e  expressions  |   Scymn.  Ch.  v.  841-873,  ed.  Miiller. 
are  almost  literally  copied,  ^  vil.  3,  p.  302. 
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such  a  degree  as  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  others  on  the  con- 
trary refraining  from  all  animal  food,  and  subsisting  entirely 
on  the  milk  of  their  mares,  leading  a  life  of  such  simplicity 
and  innocence  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  Homer,  that  they 
were  "  the  justest  of  mankind."  If  we  compare  this  account 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  it  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  Scythia  had  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
interval,  while  the  arrangement  and  description  of  the  tribes 
by  Ephorus  (at  least  in  the  form  that  it  is  transmitted  to  us) 
is  much  less  clear  and  intelligible  than  that  of  the  earlier 
historian.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  it  is  preserved  to 
us  only  at  second  hand,  and  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form. 

§  4.  The  numerous  quotations  from  Ephorus  concerning 
the  geography  of  Asia  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  cities 
and  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
already  familiar  in  his  day,  and  cannot  be  said  to  add  any- 
thing to  our  geographical  knowledge.  He  described  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  as  inhabited  by  sixteen  different 
nations :  three  of  them  of  Greek  origin,  the  ^olians,  lonians, 
and  Dorians,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  barbarians :  the  Cili- 
cians,  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  Carians,  Bithynians,  Paphlago- 
nians,  Maryandini,  and  Trojans  on  the  coast,  and  the  Pisidians, 
Mysians,  Chalybes,  Phrygians,  and  Milyans  in  the  interior.* 
In  this  enumeration  the  omission  of  the  Lydians  is  unaccount- 
able, and  perhaps  merely  accidental ;  but  it  deserves  notice  as 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  complicated  question  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  the  peninsula.  In  this  respect  it  is  curious  to 
compare  it  with  the  similar  enumerations  in  Herodotus. 

§  5.  With  regard  to  Africa  on  the  contrary  it  is  interesting 
to  ob8er>'e  that  he  appears  certainly  to  have  kno^^-n,  and  made 
use  of,  the  voyage  of  Hanno :  as  he  was  not  only  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Cerne,  but  mentioned  also  that  of  a  town  called 
Caricon  Teichos,^  which  is  known  only  as  one  of  the  colonies 


«  Fr.  80.  lip.  Strub.  xiv.  5,  p.  678. 
*  Ephori  Fngm.  96  ;  Steph.  Byz.  t. 
Kapuchw  Tcixof.     C.  MQHcr  even  con- 


siders that  the  Toya^  of  Hanno  was 
known  to  Pliny  only  tiiroogh  the  work 
of  Ephonui. 
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founded  by  Hanno  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  He  evidently 
considered  Africa  as  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  but  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  navigate  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  Ceme 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat.*  He  must  therefore  have 
rejected  the  story  of  the  circumnavigation  under  Necho. 

§  6.  The  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the 
speculations  of  Ephorus  on  physical  geography  is  very  un- 
favourable. In  regard  to  the  much  disputed  question  of  the 
cause  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  he  rejected  the  hypothesis 
that  it  was  the  result  either  of  melting  snow  or  rains  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  and  considered  it  as  owing  to  the 
spongy  and  porous  nature  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  which  gave 
forth  in  summer,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  heat, 
the  moisture  it  had  previously  imbibed,  and  thus  filled  the 
river.*  Of  aU  the  solutions  of  the  question  that  had  been 
propounded,  as  Diodorus  observes,  this  was  the  farthest 
from  the  truth,  and  showed  the  most  complete  ignorance  of 
the  country. 

§  7.  The  important  historical  work  of  Thegpompus,  a  con- 
temporary and  fellow-pupil  of  Ephorus,®  would  apparently 
have  been  of  comparatively  little  geographical  interest.  It  is 
however  deserving  of  notice  that  he  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  Greek  writer  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Home, 
having  recorded  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Gauls.^  He 
appears  also  to  have  supplied  additional   information  con- 

*  Plin.  vi.  86.  §  199.  "Propter  ar-  |  them  survived  the  death  of  Philip, 
dores."  These  words,  as  they  stand  b.c.  836.  Theopompus  indeed  appears 
in  PUny,  can  hardly  be  understood  in  '  to  have  been  stiU  living  as  late  as 
any  other  sense ;  out  I  cannot  help  |  B.a  805.  (See  Clinton,  F.  If.  vol.  ii. 
suspecting  that  Pliny  has  made  some  |  p.  874.) 

confusion  with  respect  to  the  groat  fires  '  Plin.  H.  N,  iii.  5,  §  57  (nam  Theo- 

and  streams  of  fire  of  which  the  Cartha-  '  pompus,   ante  mtem  nemo  menticmem 

ginian  voyagers  had  related  so  much,  ;  hahwit  IJrbem  dumtaxat  a  Gallis  cap- 

on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.                 I  tam  dixit).     He  had  apparently  over- 

»  Kphori  Fragm.  108 ;  Diodor.  i.  37,  looked  the  obscure  notices  of  tlie  naino 

§  4,  89,  §  7-18.                                           I  of  Rome    by  Antiochus  of   Syracuse 

•  According  to  Suidas  they  were  and  Damastes  already  cited.  But 
both  born  in  the  same  year,  but  his  1  Theopompus  appears  to  have  been 
date  \A  probably  erroneous.  It  is  cer-  1  really  the  first  writer  who  mentioned 
tain,  however,  tliut  tliey  were  fellow-  |  any  historical  fact  in  connection  with 
pupils  under  Isocrates ;  and  botli  of  |  the  city. 
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ceming  the  nations  of  Italy  in  general,  especially  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Umbrians,  and  other  nations  who  bordered  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  foundation  of  Greek  colonies  at  Ancona,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos,  during  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  must  have  naturally  led  to  increased 
knowledge  of  the  countries  surrounding  that  sea.  Theopompus 
also  is  cited  as  authority  for  various  details  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),®  which  undoubtedly 
present  a  very  exaggerated  picture  of  the  luxury  and  profli- 
gacy of  their  habits :  but  may  nevertheless  be  taken  as  showing 
increased  familiarity  with  that  people.  But  the  imperfect 
character  of  his  purely  geographical  knowledge  is  sufliciently 
shown  by  his  maintaining  that  the  Danube  communicated  by 
one  of  its  mouths  directly  with  the  Adriatic*  It  is  singular 
that  this  erroneous  notion,  which  is  not  found  in  any  earlier 
writer,  had  at  this  time  become  a  fixed  idea  among  the  Greeks, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  very  slow  to  divest 
themselves. 

§  8.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  Periplus  still  extant 
under  the  name  of  Scylax,  which  is  of  interest  as  the  first  pro- 
fessed geographical  treatise  that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It 
is  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  works  that  seems  to  have  been 
common  in  antiquity,  professing  to  describe  in  regular  order  the 
coasts  of  the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks,  without  any  general 
geographical  survey  of  the  countries  themselves,  but  merely 
giving  very  succinctly  the  names  of  the  maritime  cities  and 
towns,  the  headlands  and  rivers,  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, as  they  would  present  themselves  to  any  one  sailing 
along  the  coast,  with  the  addition,  in  more  or  less  detail,  of  the 
distances  from  point  to  point.  The  deficiencies  of  such  a 
work,  as  compared  with  a  regular  treatise  on  geography,  would 
be  much  less  glaring,  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  the  adjoining 
lands  than  in  any  other  instance,  and  as  the  Greek  colonies 
were,  almost  without  exception,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  all 

•*  FraRin.  222  M.;  ap.  Athennnni,  xii.  p.  .517. 

'  Theopomp.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  5,  p.  317 ;  Fmp^i.  140  M. 
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that  was  most  interesting  to  the  ordinary  Greek  mind  would 
find  its  place  in  a  Periplus  such  as  we  are  describing.  Towns 
and  tribes  iq  the  interior  were  occasionally  noticed,  as  it  were 
in  peissing;  in  connexion  with  those  of  each  district  on  the 
sea-coast.  But  this  is  rarely  done  except  in  the  case  of  Greek 
cities. 

§  9.  The  date  of  the  Periplus  now  extant  has  been  a  matter  . 
of  much  controversy.  It  is  ascribed  in  the  extant  MSS.  to 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  was  on  that  account  supposed  by  the 
earlier  editors  to  be  the  work  of  the  navigator  of  that  name, 
whose  voyage  down  the  Indus  and  from  thence  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf  is  recorded  by  Herodotus.*  But  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  belonging  to  a  period  16ng  after  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  is  conclusive :  and  Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  show  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Recent  editors  have  attempted  to  fix  its  date  within 
more  precise  limits :  but  at  all  events  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  contemporary  with  the  histories  of  Theopompus  and 
Ephorus.^ 

§  10.  From  its  plan  and  arrangement  it  is  not  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  extent  or  limits  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks,  being  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  regions  best  known  to  them — those  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  author  begins  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  thence  (including  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine)  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  which  he  regards  as  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia :  and  from  thence  he  returns  along 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started  :  adding  however  a  brief  notice  of  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Ceme.  Of  the 
western  shores  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
known  almost  nothing.  After  briefly  mentioning  Gadeira 
(Gades)  he  adds  that,  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  there 


»  Heiodot.  iv.  44.    Sec  above.  Chap.  VII.  p.  227.  »  Note  A.  p.  404. 
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are  "  many  trading  stations  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  much 
mud,  and  high  tides  and  open  seas."  ^  It  is  evident  that  these 
seas  were  never  at  this  time  visited  by  Greek  traders,  while 
the  confused  notions  of  the  obstacles  to  their  navigation,  pur- 
posely diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  all  that  had  reached 
our  author  s  ears. 

Even  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  his  information  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  though  this  defect  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fault  of  our  manuscripts.  In  its  present  form  the  Periplus 
only  begins  a  regular  description  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Iberus  (Ebro),  though  the  author  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coast  of  Spain  (Iberia)  was  a  voyage  of 
seven  days  and  seven  nights :  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth.*  His  account  of  the  other  nations  that  bordered  on  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  brief  and  summary,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  reconcile  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the 
real  history  of  the  nations  mentioned.  Thus  he  describes 
the  tract  from  the  confines  of  Iberia  proper  *  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  as  occupied  by  mixed  races  of  Iberians  and  Ligu- 
rians ;  and  the  Ligurians  alone  as  inhabiting  the  region  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Antipolis  (Antibes) ;  in 
which  were  the  Greek  cities  of  Massilia  and  its  colonies ;  while 
he  assigns  the  whole  coast  from  thence  to   the   confines  of 


wrikhs  Kol  wkrififivpiifs  koI  it€\dyri, 
Peripl.  §  1. 

His  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
these  regions  is  farther  shown  hy  his 
statement  (I.e.)  that  the  strait  sepa- 
rating the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was  a 
day's  voyage  across:  an  error  which 
appears  to  result  from  his  confounding 
the  actual  straits  with  the  entrance  to 
them  between  Gades  and  the  opposite 
point  of  Africa — a  distance  wnich  is 
estimated  by  several  writers  at  a  day's 
voyage. 

*  Ho  reckons  (as  we  shaU  presently 
see)  a  day's  voyage  as  equal  to  500 
stadia  (50  G.  miles),  and  a  night  as 


equal  to  a  day.  Hence  his  estimate  of 
the  paraplut  of  the  coast  of  Spain 
would  give  700  G.  mUes;  it  reaUy 
amounts  to  about  660,  as  far  as  Em- 
poria, or  near  680,  if  measured  to  tlie 
ryreniean  Promontory  (Capo  di  Creus). 
•  He  nowhere  defines  exactly  the 

Soint  which  he  considers  as  the  boun- 
ary  of  Iberia,  but  he  evidently  seoms 
to  regard  Emporiie  (Ampurias)  as  the 
hut  Greek  city  in  Spain:  and  there 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  his  a<l(>pt- 
ing  the  natural  boundary,  recognized 
by  all  subsequent  geographers,  in  tho 
headland  where  the  Pyrenees  descend 
to  the  sea.  But  his  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Rhoda 
(Rosasi)  is  singular. 
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Latium  to  the  Tyrrhenians.  The  Latins  held  the  sea-coast 
from  the  borders  of  Tyrrhenia  to  the  Cireeian  promontory: 
then  came  the  Olsi  (Volscians)  for  a  short  distance :  next 
in  order,  the  Campanians,  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  the  last 
people  extending  as  far  as  Rhegium  and  the  Sicilian  Straits.* 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  notice  either  the  Amo  or  the 
Tiber :  nor  does  he  give  the  name  of  a  single  city,  till  he 
comes  to  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Massilia  and  its 
colonies,  and  the  incidental  mention  of  Rome:'  the  first  pas- 
sage in  any  extant  author  in  which  the  name  of  the  rising  city 
is  found.  On  the  other  hand  he  enumerates  in  detail  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  including  even  such 
comparatively  unimportant  towns  as  Pandosia,  Hipponium  and 
Mesma.  In  like  manner  his  knowledge  of  Sicily,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  detailed  and  accurate,  while  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
he  tells  us  nothing  more  than  their  names  and  their  geo- 
graphical position,  with  regard  to  which  he  was  well  informed.' 
§  11.  He  is  also  the  first  writer  who  has  left  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic :  and  here  his  mention  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Ancona,  Pharus,  and  Issa,  which  were  not 
founded  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  affords  a  clear 
proof  that  the  Periplus  could  not  have  been  written  earlier 
than  B.O.  380.  His  enumeration  of  the  nations  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  clear,  and  consistent  with  all 
we  know  of  their  history  from  other  sources.  He  assigns  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  mountain  Orion  (a  name  not  found  elsewhere, 
but  which  must  clearly  designate  the  mountain  promontory 
of  Garganus)  to  the  lapygians :  next  to  whom  came  the  Sam- 
nites: then  the  Umbrians,  in  whose  territory  was  the  Greek 
city  of  Ancona :  next  to  these  the  Tyrrhenians,  whose  dominion 


*  Periplus,  §  12.  No  mention  is 
found  of  the  Bruttiann,  as  a  people 
distinct  from  the  Lucanians. 

'  'At^  8(  'AyT(ov(Antipolis)  Tvp^riyol 

*  Thus  he  describes  Sardinia  as  dis- 
tant from  Africa  a  day  and  a  night's 

voyage,  and  two  days  and  a  night  from  |  less  than  50  G.  miles, 
the  nearest  point  of  Sicily.    Both  arc 


yery  close  approximations  to  the  truth, 
reckonine:  the  day's  yoyuge  at  50  G. 
miles.  From  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  to 
Ooraica  he  calls  it  a  day  »nd  a  Italf, 
whicii  considerably  exceeds  the  truth ; 
tiio  distance  between  the  neare^^t  points 
of  the  island  and  the  mainland  being 


2  c  2 
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extended  from  sea  to  sea.  After  them  came  the  Celts  or 
Gauls,  "who  were  left  behind  on  the  expedition  of  their 
brethren" — a  remarkable  passage,  as  the  first  mention  of 
Gauls  in  this  part  of  Italy — and  then  the  Veneti,  who  adjoined 
the  Istrians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic.'  On  the  other 
hand,  that  of  the  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  and  headlands 
on  the  opposite  shore,  is  confused,  and  often  unintelligible  :  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
peculiarly  complicated  and  intricate  character  of  the  coast  in 
question,  as  well  as  to  the  shifting  and  unsettled  nature  of  the 
semi-barbarous  Illyrian  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  But 
the  detail  in  which  he  gives  the  nomenclature  of  these  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coast,  proves  how  much  it  was  frequented,  and 
how  well  its  details  were  known  to  the  navigators  from  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Corcyra,  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus.^ 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  per- 
sistence of  a  popular  error  once  established,  that  in  describing 
the  coast  of  Istria,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  he  places  there 
a  river  Istrus,  and  adds  that  it  has  another  mouth  by  which  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine.*  This  error — of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  Herodotus — appears  to  have  originated  merely 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having  found  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  a  people  bearing  the  name  of  Istri  or  Istrians, 
which  they  at  once  connected  with  the  celebrated  river  Ister. 
The  confusion  is  the  more  singular  as  there  is  in  fact  no  river 


*  ^  14-19.  Our  author,  however,  ;  (icaro(KoO<ri  H  x^PP^^^^^  i\iy^  i\daam 
fell  into  the  error — sliared  >»y  many  r^j  Of Xoron^crov,  §  22).  Such  a  state- 
subsequent  writers— of  supposing  the  ment  is  not  only  absurd  in  itself,  but 
innermost  recess  or  head  of  the  Adri-  utterly  at  variance  with  our  author's 
atic  {6  fivxhs  rov  *A^piov  k($Xtou)  to  own  account  of  the  distances  ailong  this 
have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of  '  part  of  the  ooost ;  yet  we  stnngely  find 
the  Celts,  near  the  city  of  Atria,  instead  the  very  same  error  repeated  in  the 
of  in  that  of  the  Veneti.  (See  on  this  geoj^rapliical  tref^tise  ascribed  to  Scjin- 
point  tlie  repoarks  of  Letronno,  p.  196.)  j   nus  Chius  (w.  4()5,  406),  more  than 

*  There  is,  however,  according  to  ^   two  centuries  after  our  author. 

our  present  text,  one  enormous  error,  •  Mtri  ih  *I.v4rovs  €»V1k  "l^rrpoi  (Bvos 

where  he  speaks  of  the  Hylli,  an  Illy-  koL  irora/ibs  "Itrrpos.  olros  6  trorafids  koL 

rian  tribe,  as  occupying  a  peninsula  **a  tls  rdy  n6yrov  ^ir/SdXAci.    (§  20.) 

little  smaller  than  the  Peloponnese  'V!)  i 
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of  any  considerable  size  or  importance  flowing  through  the 
land  of  the  Istrians,  or  indeed  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic  at  all.  But  the  fable,  once  admitted,  was  seized  upon 
by  the  poets  and  logographers  with  a  view  to  explaining  the 
supposed  passage  of  the  Argonauts  by  this  route :  hence  geo- 
graphers were  determined  to  find  a  river  that  would  answer 
their  purpose,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ister  or  Istrus  to  the  first 
stream  that  they  could  pitch  upon.' 

Scylax  is  also  the  first  extant  author  who  distinctly  applies 
the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the  Padus  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
northern  Italy.  But  he  has  no  mention  of  amber  in  connection 
with  it :  and  he  places  the  islands  called  Electrides,  on  the 
opposite  or  Libumian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  apparently  giving 
the  name  to  some  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Quamero.* 

With  the  geography  of  Greece  itself,  as  well  as  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  -^lEgean,  our  author  was  naturally 
well  acquainted  :  but  these  were  of  course  familiar  to  all,  and 
while  his  account  of  them  is  valuable  to  the  student  of  ancient 
geography  for  its  accuracy  in  detail,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  contributed  anything  to  the  enlargement  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

§  12.  Of  the  Euxine  also  his  account  is  very  full  and  de- 
tailed, giving  the  names  of  many  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes 
which  occupied  its  eastern  shores,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Palus  MsBotis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond,*  as  well  as 
of  all  the  Greek  settlements  which  studded  its  southern  shore, 
many  of  these  being  inconsiderable  places,  which  disappeared 


•  The  river  Quieto,  which  is  sup- 
poiied  by  Mannert  and  C.  Miillcr  to 
represent  the  Adriatic  Istrus  of  the 
ancients,  is  in  reaUty  a  very  trifling 
stream,  that  could  never  have  been 


are  surprised  to  meet  with  the  names 
of  the  Melanchlosni  and  the  Gelones, 
both  of  which  are  placed  by  Herodotus 
far  in  the  interior  of  Scythia  and  on 
the    European    side    of    the    Tana'is 


seriously  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  1   (Uerodot.  iv.  20, 101, 107, 108).    There 


outlets  of  a  great  river. 

*  §  21.  The  name  of  these  Electrides 
or  Amber  Islands,  ea  hus  been  already 
pointed  out  (p.  14),  wa^  a  mere  fiction. 

*  Among  these  tribes,  however,  we 


is  probably  some  error  here,  but  the 
ethnography  of  the  various  tribes  in- 
habiting the  Caucasus  has  been  in  aU 
ages  so  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  certainty. 
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in  later  times,  and  whose  names  are  consequently  not  found  in 
other  geographers.  The  most  easterly  of  these  colonies  were 
Dioscurias  and  Phasis,  of  which  the  latter  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  may  thus  have  commanded 
an  important  trade  with  the  interior.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
Greek  settlement  of  Tanais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  became  in  later  times  an  important  emporium  of 
commerce,  is  not  mentioned  by  Scylax,  and  probably  was  not 
founded  till  after  his  time.^  His  account  of  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  is  indeed  much  less  precise  and  full  than 
that  of  the  southern ;®  and  he  shared  in  the  very  exaggerated 
notion  prevalent  in  his  day  as  to  the  size  of  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
which  he  regarded  as  about  half  the  size  of  the  Euxine.' 

§  13.  The  description  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  though  copious  and  accurate. 


*  Xenoplion,  wlien  lie  found  liimself 
at  CotyopR,  at  the  liead  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  enteiiained  for  a 
time  the  project  of  proceeding  with 
his  whole  force  to  Vhatit  to  found  a 
colony  there  {Anab.  v.  6,  §§  15,  36). 
Mr.  Grote  justly  points  out  that  this 
means  the  town  oi  tliat  name,  and  not 
the  river  {HUt.  of  Greece,  vol.  ix. 
p.  185,  note) ;  but  he  considers  Phasis 
to  have  been  at  this  time  '*  a  native 
city,"  and  not  a  Greek  colony  (lb. 
p.  180).  Ab  however  we  find  it  recog- 
nised us  such  by  Scylax,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  already  such  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  That  leader  may,  however, 
well  have  thought  that  there  was  room 
for  a  larger  ancf  more  important  colony 
in  80  favourable  a  situation. 

'  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  having 
been  a  flourishing  pbice  of  trade,  calls 
it  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  of  tlie  Bos- 
porus (xi.  p.  493),  meaning  probably 
from  PanticaptBum.  It  was  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  most  remote,  of  their  8ettlem«  nts ; 
and  may  very  well  not  have  been 
founded  till  after  the  date  of  our  Peri- 
plus.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
the  Greek  kingx  of  the  Bosporus  were 
at  tlie  height  of  their  power  ;  and  we 


know  from  Demosthenes  (Or.  adv.  Lep- 
iinem,  §  33)  thHt  the  C'm})orium  of 
Theodosia,  on  the  southern  t-hore  of 
the  Tauric  penin^ula,  had  at  that  time 
only  bet'n  lately  established  by  Lenctm, 
king  of  BoHpoms.  Hence*  the  mention 
of  this  pluce  in  the  Periplus  '  §  08)  mi»y 
be  add^  to  the  numerous  proofs  of  its 
late  period  which  have  been  collected 
by  the  diligence  of  its  editors. 

•  It  Ciin  hardly  be  otherwise  than  a 
mere  accident  that  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Borysthenes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hypanis  and  the  city  of  Olbia,  passing 
across  the  northeni  gulf  of  the  Euxine 
direct  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  But 
it  is  more  inexcutable  that  where  he  is 
enumerating  the  greatest  rivers  of 
Europe  (§  69),  while  he  mentions  the 
Tanais  in  conjunction  with  the  Ibter 
and  the  Bhodaniis,  he  omits  altogether 
the  far  more  important  Borysthenc  s. 

•  TOW  ijfilatos  rou  n6yTov  6trros  laov 
rrjs  Meut&riios  \ifirris.  Pcripl.  §  69. 
See  Chapter  VI.  p.  178. 

The  statement  here  refers  indeed 
(strictly  siieoking)  only  to  the  Uuglh 
of  the  Palus  M8M)tis ;  but  even  thi^i  is 
in  reality  le.-s  than  a  fourth  part  of  tiie 
parapluM  of  the  Euxine  with  which  our 
author  compares  it. 
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presents  nothing  of  any  special  interest.  That  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  a  part  of  that  of  Egypt, 
are  in  so  corrupt  and  mutilated  a  condition  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  But  the  account  of  the  African  coast  from  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Carthage  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  portions  of  the  Periplus,  and  its  details  are  in 
general  extremely  accurate.  The  clear  information  that  the 
author  possessed  concerning  the  two  Syrtes,  the  island  of  the 
Lotophagi,  and  the  Tritonian  Lake,^  contrasts  in  a  striking 
manner  with  the  vague  and  confused  notions  of  these  regions 
transmitted  by  Herodotus.  Beyond  Carthage  on  the  contrary, 
his  knowledge  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  meagre: 
but  few  names  are  mentioned,  and  the  distances  are  not  given 
in  detail.  The  author  contents  himself  with  the  general  esti- 
mate that  from  Carthage  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules  was  a 
voyage  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.^ 

§  14.  While  our  author's  knowledge  of  Gades  and  the  coast 
of  Spain  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
extremely  imperfect,  he  gives  us  a  brief  but  interesting  account 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cerne,  which 
he  describes  as  situated  twelve  days'  voyage  from  the  Straits, 
and  seven  days  beyond  Cape  Soloeis,  with  which  he  was 
evidently  well  acquainted,  as  he  describes  it  as  a  promontory 
standing  out  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  having  an  altar  sacred 
to  Poseidon  on  its  summit.^  Intermediate  between  Cape 
Soloeis  and  Cerne  he  places  a  river  called  Xion,  which  can 
evidently  be  no  other  than  the  Lixus  of  Hanno.*  Cerne  was 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  carried  on  by  the  Phoenician 


'  §§  109.  110.  «  §  111. 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  headland  to 
which  he  gives  the  nxme  is  the  same 


*  The  LixuB  of  our  author  on  the 
contrary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he 
places  a  Phoenician  {i.e.  Punic)  city  of 


with  the  Soloeis  of  Hanno :  and  Ids  !  the  same  name,  with  a  Libyan  town  on 

mention  of  the  altar  on  the  summit  ia  '  the  other  side  of  the  river  (Peripl. 

probably  derived  from  the  voyage  of  I  §  112),  can  certainly  be  no  other  than 

that  commander.     At  all  events  this  {  the  river  of  Laraiche,  to  which  the 

part  of  his  Periplus  is  evidently  taken  l  name  was  given  by  Pliny  and  later 

from  Carthaginian  sources.  I  geographers. 
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merchants  with  the  Ethiopian  natives  of  the  opposite  coast, 
from  whom  they  obtained  ivory  and  the  skins  of  lions, 
panthers,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  pottery,  ornaments  of  stone, 
sweet  ointments,  and  other  wares.*  Beyond  Ceme  (says  our 
author)  the  sea  was  no  longer  navigable  on  account  of  shoals 
and  mud  and  sea-weed.  But  it  was  vaguely  reported  that 
there  was  continuous  sea  all  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Ethiopians,  round  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  so  that  Africa  was 
in  fact  a  great  peninsula.* 

§  15.  Of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  even  the  Red  Sea,  no  mention 
is  found  in  the  Periplus,  a  circumstance  which  would  appear 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  supposed  work  of  an  author,  who 
had  himself  navigated  those  seas,  and  been  indeed  their  first 
explorer.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  earlier 
editors  that  he  had  described  these  portions  of  the  world  in 
another  work,  specially  devoted  to  that  object :  a  supposition 
in  itself  not  improbable,  but  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 

§  It).  Of  the  general  configuration,  or  geographical  relations, 
of  the  countries  and  seas  that  he  describes,  our  author  gives  us 
very  little  information.  He  in  one  passage  indeed  repeats  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  width  of  Asia  Minor  from  sea 
to  sea  (measured  from  Sinope  across  to  Soli  in  Cilicia)  was 
five  days'  journey  :^  and  in  another  states  the  breadth  of  Italy 
from  the  city  of  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  across  to  Pisa  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  shore  at  three  days'  journey  :^  but  these  vague 
estimates  are  almost  the  only  statements  of  the  kind  which  ho 
has  furnished  us.'     His  distances  by  sea  are  almost  uniformly 


*  §  1X2.     The  notice  in  such  aeon-  ,   iirr^y  8^  thcu  tV  Ai$vriVy  §  112.     Ho 
neotion  as  this  of  Attic  pottery  (ic«pa-  here  uses  tlie  term  inrrii  procisrly  in 
fjLov  *ATTiKhv)  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  the  same  sense  that  it  is  employed  by 
established  reputation  of  that  manu-  Herodotus.    (See  above,  p.  HJl.) 
facture.  '       '  §  102.     He  has,  however,  omitted 

•  T^s  Kfpyrjs  8i  irfitrov  tA  i-wiKiiva  to  add  the  iiuportant  words  cu^wry 
ovKcrt  i<rr\  irXwrb.  lih,  ^ax^r^'^o-  fiaAcfr-  |  avhpX  annexed  to  his  statement  by 
•njj  icol  ic7\Khv  KoX  <f>vKos  .  .  .  A4yov(ri  Herodotus  (ii.  34). 

8c  TiiKs  rovTovs  Touy  AiOioirai  (those  on  ,        *  §  17. 

th"  mainland  adjoining  Cerne)  irap4]K€iv  *  Tlje   two  statements    are    indeed 

<rwv€x^*  oiKoi/rroy  kvrfvBfv  u%  AXyxnrrovy  widely  discordant  if  compared  with  iho 

fcoi  thai  ravTTiv  r^y  6c£Aottoj/  (rvyfx^*  reality.     The  actual  distance  from  the 
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given  in  days'  voyages  :^  but  he  tells  us  in  one  place  that  he 
reckons  a  day's  voyage  as  corresponding  to  500  stadia,  and  a 
night's  voyage  (where  he  mentions  nights  and  days  consecu- 
tively) as  equal  to  that  of  a  day.*  Of  course  this  can  only  be 
taken  as  an  average  computation :  but  it  shows  clearly  what 
was  his  mode  of  estimating  distances :  he  ascertained  as  best 
he  could  the  length  of  the  voyage  by  the  number  of  days 
or  nights  actually  occupied,  without  any  attempt  to  compute 
the  distance  as  a  matter  of  measurement,  or  even  estimate, 
except  by  the  rough  process  of  rendering  the  number  of  days' 
voyage  into  stadia  on  the  general  average  thus  assumed. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  the  author,  in  more  than  one 
passage,  sums  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  distances,  so  as  to 
give  the  total  length  of  the  paraplus  or  voyage  along  the  coast, 
with  all  its  windings  in  detail,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Tanais,  and  again  from  thence  to  the  Nile,  and  back  again 
to  the  Straits,  we  find  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  even  of  the  Euxine,  as  deduced  from  the 
number  of  days'  voyages  in  the  most  direct  line.  Probably 
our  author  did  not  conceive  such  a  calculation  to  fall  pro- 
perly within  the  province  of  his  little  work.  But  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  some  such  estimate  should  not  have  been 
made  even  before  his  time  by  more  systematic  geographers. 

His  other  statements  of  the  more  considerable  distances  will 
be  found  on  the  whole  very  accurate,  according  to  his  own 


Enxino  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
line  indicated,  exceeds  300  G.  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  while  that  across  Italy 
from  sea  to  sea  is  less  tlian  100  G.  mUes, 
without  allowing  for  the  distance  inland 
of  the  two  cities  named. 

*  Of  course  this  applies  only  to  the 
longer  distances.  The  shorter  aistances 
(of  a  few  miles  only)  nre  naturally 
given  in  stades;  and  for  this  reason 
this  mode  of  measurement  is  frequently 
employed  in  describing  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  where  the  subdivisions  are 
given  in  detail.  But  the  same  mode 
of  computation  is  applied  also  to  the 
coasts  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egvpf, 


which  in  this  respect  differ  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  work.  Probably  this 
part  of  the  Pcriplus  was  derived  from 
a  different  authority. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  this  practice 
of  giving  the  distances  only  in  days' 
voyages,  and  not  in  stades,  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Marci- 
anus  of  Heraclea  (E'pit.  Artemidor.  §  2, 
p.  63).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  Periplus  known  to  that  author  (in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.)  under  tho 
name  of  ScyLix  was  tho  same  which 
we  now  possess. 

«  §69. 
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mode  of  computation.  Thus  as  we  have  seen  his  estimates  of 
the  distances  from  Sardinia  to  Africa,  and  from  Sardinia  to 
Sicily,  both  of  which  must  have  been  measured  in  a  direct 
line,^  are  very  close  approximations  to  the  truth,  at  the  rate  of 
50  G.  miles  for  a  day's  voyage.  On  the  other  hand  he  calls  it 
a  voyage  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  under  the  most  favour- 
ahle  circumstances^  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
where  we  must  therefore  suppose  him  to  mean  a  rate  above  the 
average ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  distance  is  not  less 
than  800  G.  miles,  or  8000  stadia,  by  the  shortest  course  that 
a  ship  could  follow. 

§  17.  At  the  end  of  the  extant  Periplus  is  found  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  islands  known  to  the  author  in 
the  order  of  magnitude,  beginning  with  1.  Sardinia  as  the 
largest  of  all :  then  2.  Sicily.  3.  Crete.  4.  Cyprus.  5.  Euboecu 
6.  Cymus  (Corsica).  7.  Lesbos.  8.  Bhodes.  9.  Chios.  10.  Sa- 
mos.  11.  Corcyra.  12.  Casos.  13.  Cephallenia.  14.  Naxos. 
15.  Cos.  16.  Zacynthus.  17.  Lemnos.  18.  ^gina.  19.  Im- 
bros.  20.  Thasos.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  list  is 
the  superiority  given  to  Sardinia  over  Sicily,  in  which  respect 
the  imthor  is  at  variance  with  almost  all  other  ancient  writers 
on  geography,  as  well  as  with  the  received  opinion  of  his  own 
time.*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  the 
order  of  the  smaller  islands :  but  the  total  omission  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  so  superior  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  mentioned,  shows  how  imperfect  was 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  western  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 


'  Peripl.  §  7.  lowing  all    its  sinaositie^s  bat  litUe 

^  rov  KCLWlffrov  wKov,  §  111.    This  is  exoeeds  620  G.  miles.     But  here  it  was 

confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  elsewhere  impossible  to  hold  a  direct  course,  and 
calls  it  seven  days  and  seven  nights'   ;  his  estimate  of  the  whole  was  merely 

voyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  limit  made  by  adding  together  the  separate 

of  Spain  (§  2),   a  distance   which,   if  distances  from  point  to  point, 

measured  along  the  coast,  without  fol-  *  See  Note  B,  p.  406. 
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Section  2. — Aristotle. 

§  1.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  multifarious 
works  of  the  great  philosopher  Aristotle,  there  is  none 
specially  devoted  to  geography.  The  loss  is  the  greater,  as 
such  a  treatise  would  have  afforded  us  a  clear  general  view 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  upon  this  subject, 
before  the  great  and  sudden  extension  of  their  geographical 
horizon,  arising  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  is  true 
that  two  of  his  extant  works,  the  Meteorologica  and  the  treatise 
On  the  Heavens,*  contain  numerous  notices  connected  with 
physical  geography,  as  well  as  with  those  general  views  of  the 
cosmical  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
and  its  figure  and  position  in  the  system,  which  must  always 
form  the  basis  of  scientific  geography.  But  he  has  nowhere 
attempted  to  connect  these  with  the  descriptive  geography 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  to  give  any  details  with  regard  to 
that  habitable  world  which  was  throughout  the  sole  object 
of  investigation  with  the  Greek  geographers. 

After  passing  in  review  the  opinions  entertained  by  earlier 
philosophers,  from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras, — which  we  have 
already  briefly  examined — he  establishes  the  position  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  where  it  remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  celestial 
bodies,  including  the  fixed  stars,  revolve  around  it.'  The 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  had  become,  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  a  generally  received  tenet  among  philosophers.  But 
he  demonstrates  it  in  two  different  methods;  first,  because 
this  is  the  form  which  matter  gravitating  to  a  centre  must 
necessarily  assume,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  things  do  gravitate 


*  Utpl  Ovoavov.    There  is  no  doubt  and  belongs  to  a  much  later  age.    (See 

of  the  genmneness  of  this  work.    The  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Bartb^emy 

treatise     **  On     the    Universe  "    ircpl  de  8t.  Hilaire's  translation  of  the  Me- 

K6fffAov  {De  Mundo)  on  the  contrary,  ieorologica  (8vo,  Paris,  1863);  and  Sir 

which  is  found   in  our  collections  of  G.  Lewis's  History  of  Ancient  Astra- 

Aristotle's   works,    appended    to    the  nomr/,  p.  218.) 

Meteorologica,  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  '  De  Caslo^  ii.  13, 14. 
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from  all  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  earth;  secondly,  by  the 
circular  appearance  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  during  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  which  he  rightly  considered  to  be  produced  by 
the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon.®  Both 
these  luminaries  he  considered  to  be  spheres — an  obvious  con- 
clusion ;  but  he  proceeded  to  infer  that  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  •  were  also  spherical  bodies,  which  of  course  in  his  day 
there  was  no  means  of  proving.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
he  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  that  the  earth  itself  was  of  small 
dimensions,  as  compared  with  the  vast  distance  of  the  stars.^ 
This  he  inferred  from  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
fixed  stars,  as  viewed  from  different  points,  so  that  even  a 
moderate  change  of  place,  as  for  instance  from  Greece  to 
Egypt,  was  suflScient  to  produce  a  notable  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  With  regard  to  its  positive  magnitude 
he  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  certain  mathe- 
maticians, to  whom  he  refers  without  naming  them,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  be  400,000  stadia  in  circumference.^ 

§  2.  In  the  above  views  of  the  cosmical  relations  of  the 
earth,  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  following,  or  rather  con- 
curring with,  those  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  which  had  been 
already  put  forth  nearly  a  generation  before ;  but  he  was  not 
content  with  adopting  them  as  already  established,  but  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  demonstrate  them  afresh.  Hence  he 
is  not  only  the  first  extant  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
their  statement,  but  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  in  great 
measure  the  original  author  of  the  system  thus  presented  to 
us.  The  works  of  Eudoxus  were  for  the  most  part  of  so 
distinctly  astronomical  a  character  that  they  scarcely  claim 


•  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  13. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  11. 

>  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  14.  The  sjimo  thing 
is  Btill  more  strongly  asserted  in  the 
MeUorologica,  i.  14,  §  19,  where  he  f^ays 
that  the  bulk  of  the  earth  is  **  nothing,  * 
iu  comparison  with  the  heavens  tiiut 
surround  it. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  16.     iral  T«y  fiadrifia- 


riKcey  offoi  rh  firyfOos  itya\oyi(fc6ai 
icapSovrai  t^j  wipi^tpfias^  (Is  TCTTopet- 
Kovra  K^you<riv  ilyai  fxvptdSas  aramoov. 
It  is  singular  that  this  reference  to 
certain  unknown  mathemnticiaDs,  has 
been  cited  bv  manv  modtrn  ^\Titeis,  as 
if  it  Wire  a  statenunl  nsade  by  Aristotle 
liimself,  and  entitled  to  implicit  rever- 
ence as  such. 
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any   place  in  a  review  of    the   historical   progress  of  geo- 
graphy.^ 

§  3.  Aristotle  regarded  the  whole  "  habitable  world,"  as  it 
was  always  termed  by  Greek  geographers,  as  confined  to  the 
temperate  zone  between  the  tropics  and  the  arctic  regions. 
All  beyond  the  tropic  to  the  south  he  asserts  to  be  unin- 
habitable from  heat,  while  the  portions  of  the  earth  beneath 
the  Great  Bear  were  equally  uninhabitable  from  cold.  Hence 
the  habitable  world  had  natural  limits  in  breadth,  or  latitude ; 
while  it  had  none  such  in  length,  or  longitude;  the  tract 
between  the  Columns  of  Hercules  and  India  enjoying  a  tem- 
perature which  would  allow  of  its  being  inhabited  or  visited, 
had  not  the  extreme  points  been  separated  by  so  great  an 
extent  of  sea.*  He  adds  moreover  that  there  must  certainly 
be  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a  temperate  tract,  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  the  northern ;  though  he  refrains  from  making 
any  suggestion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  inhabited.*  The 
length  of  the  known  world,  from  India  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  he  considers  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three 
to  its  breadth,  from  Ethiopia  to  the  extreme  parts  of  Scythia.® 
Hence  he  justly  treats  with  ridicule  those  who  represented 
the  inhabited  world  as  circular ;  an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  prevalent  in  his  day^  as  it  had  been  in  that  of 
Herodotus.' 

§  4.  The  Jleteorologica  of  Aristotle  contain  numerous  specu- 


'  It  appears,  however,  tliat  Eudoxus 
left  n  work  of  a  distinctly  geugraphical 
character,  caUed  r^i  vfp(o5os,  to  which 
Strabo  frequently  refers,  though  he 
gives  us  very  little  information   con 


portion  of  the  world,  &c. 

•  Ibid.  §  14. 

'  Ibid.  §  13.  It  is  a  curious  instanco 
of  the  persistence  of  onco-established 
errors,  that  this  idea  should  have  still 


ceriiing  it.     But  it  would  seem  to  have  '   maintaine<l    its    ground.      But   Aris- 
included    a    detailed    description    of  :   totle's  expression  certainly  points  to  it 


Greece.    (Strabo,  viii.  p.  379;  ix.  p. 
390;  X.  p.  405.) 

*  MeteorologicOy  ii.  5,  §§  13,  15. 

*  Ibid.  §  Itj.     He  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  for  this  region  there  would 


as  the  customary  mode  of  drawing  maps 
in  his  day.  Aih  koI  y€\ol<as  ypdi^outrt 
¥vv  T^y  T€pi<$8o(/s  T7JS  T^y.  Perhaps  the 
notion  that  the  earth  was  spherical, 
which  had  become  established  among 


be  a  set  of  winds  corresponding  to  those  |   philosophers,  tended  by  a  coiifubiini  of 

in  the  nortiioin  hemisphere  ;  but  with  ideas  to  fortify  the  supposition  that  the 

relation  to  their  pole;  the  soutli  wind  I   world  in  the  popular  sense  (i}  o/icov/Wio}} 

answering  to  the  north  wind  in  our  was  also  round. 
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lations  upon  subjects  closely  connected  with  physical  geography, 
such  as  the  winds,  the  changes  of  weather,  with  their  accom- 
panying phenomena  of  rain,  hail,  &c.,  earthquakes  and  their 
causes ;  and  the  more  slow  and  gradual  changes  in  the  con- 
formation of  lands  and  seas.  Among  these  last  he  correctly 
{)oints  out  the  process  of  alluvial  deposition  by  which  in  so 
many  places  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea,  and  especially 
in  the  Palus  Mseotis,  which,  as  he  affirms,  was  continually 
becoming  shallower,  and  would  no  doubt  be  one  day  entirely 
filled  up,  and  converted  into  dry  land.®  He  adverts  also  to 
the  currents  by  which  that  sea  flowed  into  the  Pontus,  and 
that  again  into  the  ^Egean ;  but  erroneously  considers  them 
as  connected  with  the  difference  in  depth  of  the  several  seas, 
supposing,  or  rather  assuming,  that  the  Falus  Mseotis  was 
shallower*  than  the  Euxine,  that  again  than  the  JEgean,  and 
the  jEgean  than  the  Sicilian  Sea,  which  with  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  the  deepest  of  all.  The  sea  outside  the  Columns  on  the 
contrary  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  a  notion  generally 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  muddy  and  shallow,  and 
little  agitated  by  winds.^  It  is  remarkable  that  no  other  notice 
of  the  external  Ocean,  or  its  tides,  a  phenomenon  so  striking 
to  the  Greeks  in  general,  is  found  in  this  treatise.  Indeed 
the  very  name  of  the  Ocean  occurs  only  in  one  passage,  in 
reference  to  the  notions  of  "  the  ancients  "  concerning  it.^ 

§  5.  Almost  the  only  passage  in  the  Meteorologica  in  which 
Aristotle  has  entered  into  any  detailed  statements  of  a  strictly 

*  Jf«<«oro2o{^'ca,  i.  14,  §  29.  The  same  '  rticby  fcaActrar  xol  6  *Aiccay^f,  vcpi^^cW 
speculution,  as  we  shall  see,  was  re-  '  ^tias.  c.  3,  §  8).  The  whole  of  this 
vived  by  Polybius.  i  section,  in  which  the  author  notices 

*  Ibid.  ii.  1,  §Jj  12,  13.  **the  two  very  large  islands  cnlled  the 
>  Ibid.  §  14.     The  notion  that  this   i  Britannic,  Alt >ion  and  leme"  (^vrovry 

outer  sea  was   undisturbed   by  winds  yt  fi^v  yrja-ot  fx4yt(rral  tc  rvyx<iyov<riy 

(&iryoa)  shows  how  little  it  was  known  '   olcai  hvo^  BptraviKoi  \€y6fx€yau,  "AXjStoK 

to  Greek  mariners.  '   koI  ^Upvri,  rS>v  irpoi(rropi}fi4yoi>v  fic(^ovs, 

*  Ibid.  i.  9,  §  6.  In  the  spurious  j  uirip  robs  K*\roifs  Kfifitvau,  §  13)  bears 
treatise  De  Mundo  on  the  contrary  the  the  unmiestionable  stamp  of  a  much 
Ocean  is  distinctly  described  as  sur-  more  aavanced  stage  of  googmphioal 
rounding  the  whole  earth,  and  as  iden-  '  knowledge  than  that  of  the  age  of 
ticnl  with  "the  Atlantic  Sea"    (m'xd-  Aristotle. 

70s  8«  rh  fikv  f^ta  rris  oiKOvfitinfis  'AtAov-    | 
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geographical  character  is  that  in  which,  after  pointing  out 
that  almost  all  great  rivers  took  their  rise  in  great  mountain 
ranges,  he  proceeds  to  add  examples  in  proof  of  his  assertion. 
"  It  is  thus  that  in  Asia  most  of  the  rivers  and  those  of  largest 
size  descend  from  the  mountain  which  is  called  Famasos; 
and  this  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  all  the 
mountains  that  are  situated  towards  the  winter  sunrise  "  (the 
south-east).^  "  For  directly  after  you  have  crossed  this,  you 
come  in  sight  of  the  outer  sea,  the  limit  of  which  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  Now 
from  this  there  flow,  among  other  rivers,  the  Bactrus,  the 
Ghoaspes  and  the  Araxes ;  of  which  last  the  Tanais  is  a  branch, 
which  parts  off  and  flows  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  Indus 
also  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  chain,  which  has  the  largest 
stream  of  all  rivers.  From  the  Caucasus  in  like  manner  there 
flow  many  rivers,  of  great  size,  as  well  as  surpassing  numbers, 
among  which  is  the  Phasis.  Now  the  Caucasus  is  the  largest 
mountain  towards  the  summer  rising  (the  north-east),  both 

in   extent   and  height Again  it  is  from  the   Pyrene, 

which  is  a  mountain  towards  the  equinoctial  setting  (i.e.  due 
west)  in  Celtica,  that  both  the  Istrus  and  the  Tartessus  flow : 
the  latter  towards  the  sea  beyond  the  Columns,  while  the 
Istrus,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine.  Of  the  other  rivers  towards  the  north, 
most  take  their  rise  in  the  Arkynian  mountains,  which  are 
both  in  extent  and  height  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
But  under  the  Great  Bear  itself  (in  the  extreme  north)  beyond 
the  farthest  limit  of  Scythia,  are  the  mountains  called  Khi- 
paean,  concerning  the  magnitude  of  which  many  tales  are  told 
that  are  clearly  fabulous."  * 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  conceive  a  more  utterly  confused 
notion  than  this  passage  presents  of  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  mountain  chains  and  rivers  both  of  the  east  and  the 


'  The  phrase  of  the  winter  sunriBO 
nnd  sunset,  and  conversely,  the  summer 
rising  and  setting,  are  here  used,  as  they 
always  are  by  Strabo,  to  designate  the 


intermediate  quarters  of  tlie  heavens 
(the  N.E.,  S.K.,  &c.),  though  of  course 
not  corresponding  to  them  correctly. 
«  Meteordogica,  i.  13,  §§  15-22. 
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west.  Mount  Parnasus  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  in  later  times  Paropamisus  or  Paropanisas : 
the  name  being  wilfully  assimilated  to  the  familiar  form  of 
Parnassus :  and  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  the  Araxes  is 
confused  with  the  laxartes,  the  connection  of  which  with  the 
Tanfus  long  continued  to  be  one  of  the  prevailing  errors  of 
Greek  geography.  But  the  mention  of  the  Choaspes  in  con- 
nection with  this  system  is  strangely  erroneous,  if  the  river 
of  that  name  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  be  intended.*  Nor  is 
it  true  that  the  Caucasus  gives  rise  to  many  great  rivers. 
Aristotle  himself  indeed  was  only  able  to  mention  the  Phasis, 
which  notwithstanding  its  mythical  celebrity  is  but  an  unim- 
portant stream,  as  compared  with  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  such 
as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.*  The  whole  passage  indee<l 
clearly  shows  how  little  progress  had  been  made  from  the  days 
of  Herodotus  to  those  of  Aristotle  in  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Asia. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  the  west  and  north  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  his  notions  were  still  more  vague  and  erroneous. 
He  had  indeed  heard  the  name  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  a  mountain 
chain  in  the  west  of  Gaul;^  but  prejwsterously  makes  them 
the  source  of  the  Ister  or  Danube,  while  he  ignores  altogether 
the  far  greater  chain  of  the  Alps.  His  Arkynian  mountains 
in  the  north  are  evidently  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  Herky- 
nian  forest  in  Germany,  a  name  which  we  shall  find  again 
appearing  in  a  vague  manner  among  the  Greek  geographers 
before  they  had  any  definite  knowledge  concerning  it.    But 


*  It  is  however  more  probable  that  the  '   flanks ;  an  entirely  erroneous  idea — the 

Choaspes  here  mentione<l  may  be  in-  absence  of  lakes  being,  in  fact,  one  of 

tended  for  the  river  of  Cabul,  which  is  the  leading  peculiarities  of  that  great 

called  by  the  Greeks  in  general  Cophen,  ,   mountain  chain. 

but    according  to    Strabo  received  a  'At  the  bame  time  the  name  of  the 

tributary  named  the  Choaspes  (Strab.  river  Tartessus  would  show  some  idea 

XV.  1,  p  097).     But  even  in  this  case  of  the  connection  of  the  Pyrenees  with 

Aristotle   would    seom   to   liave    con-  Spain,     it  is  iinpohsiblc  to  detirnnne 

foundetl  it  with  the  far  more  celebrated  what  river  is  hore  intended;  but  the 

river  of  the  same  name.  name  was  always  conDccte<l  with  the 

®  He  tells  us  nlso  that  the  Caucasus  soutbem  regions  of  the  peninsula, 
was  said  to  have  many  lakes  on  its 
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at  the  same  time  he  could  not  divest  his  mind  from  the  fiction 
of  the  Bhipaean  mountains  in  the  far  north,  "  from  which  (he 
adds)  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  largest  size,  next  to  the 
Ister,  are  said  to  derive  their  sources."® 

In  regard  to  Africa  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  information 
should  be  still  more  imperfect :  but  it  is  unintelligible  that, 
while  mentioning  the  Nile  as  rising  in  the  Silver  Mountains 
(Argyrus  Mens),  the  only  other  names  that  he  notices  are  those 
of  the  -ZEgon,  and  the  Nyses — both  of  them  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  but  which  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  ^Ethiopian 
mountains— and  the  Chremetes,  which  flowed  into  the  outer 
sea,  a  name  equally  unknown  to  later  geographers.^ 

§  7.  We  see  therefore  that,  while  Aristotle's  views  of  the 
physical  and  meteorological  conditions  connected  with  geo- 
graphy, were  decidedly  in  advance  of  those  of  earlier  writers, 
his  knowledge  of  the  positive  geography  of  the  inhabited 
world  was  still  very  imperfect,  as  well  as  limited.  His  Meteo- 
rologica  were  certainly  published  before  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  into  Asia  had  given  a  sudden  extension  to  the 
horizon  of  Greek  knowledge  in  this  direction.^ 

In  one  respect  indeed  his  adherence  to  the  old  ideas, 
generally  received  in  his  time,  preserved  him  from  an  error, 
which  obtained  general  acceptance  among  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers for  the  next  three  centuries.  He  states  distinctly 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  entirely  isolated,  and  is  inhabited  all 
round.*  We  have  already  seen  that  this  fact  was  known  to 
Herodotus ;  but  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  contrary  view  pre- 

*  ^fovfft  8*  o9y  ol  wKiiffToi  icol  fi^itrrot   I    note.) 

fitrit  T^r  "Itrrpop  rAv  ixXMv  worafiiy  *  We  have  no  positive  evidence  con- 

ipTfvOtp,  &s  ^a0-»-.  Ibid.  §  20.  corning  the  date  of  the  Meieorolooica, 

These  woitls  doubtless  refer  to  the  '  but  it  may  safely  be  assigned  to  about 

Borysthenes,  and  the  other  great  rivers  B.C.  341-330. 

of  Scythia,  which  are   not  otherwise  |       *  ii.  1,  §  10.    At  the  same  time  ho 

mentioned.  '  commits  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 

*  The  suggestion  of  some  modem  .  Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  to  be  two  dis- 


writers,  who  would  identify  the  Chre- 
metes with  the  Senegal,  is  certainly 
very  far-fetched ;  but  M.  Dureau  de  la 
Malle  goes  still  farther,  and  supposes 


tinct  seas,  instead  of  two  names  for  the 
same  (i|  8*  'TpKcwla  ical  Kmrirla  ic(x<^ 
pi4rfi4vcu  re  raOrris  Koi  wtptoiKoifitvcu 
iciicK^).    To  suppose  that  he  had  any 


it  to  be  the  Zaire  or  Congo !     (See  ,   knowledge  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  most 
Forbiger,  G^ographie,  vol.  ii.   p.   881,      improbable. 
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vailed  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards,  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  actual  obserration :  and  this  error  was  strangely 
perpetuated  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.* 

§  8.  In  connection  with  the  view  above  referred  to,  of  the 
shallow  and  muddy  character  of  the  outer  sea,  beyond  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  advert  to 
the  mythical  tale  of  the  supposed  island  of  Atlantis,  so  fully 
developed  by  Plato  in  his  two  well-known  dialogues,  the 
TimaBus  and  the  Critias.*  That  the  account  there  given  of 
this  vast  island — larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  united,  which 
filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Ocean  west  of  the  Columns — 
is  a  mere  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  framework  to 
his  philosophical  speculations,  and  is  no  more  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  having  any  basis  in  historical  fact,  than  the 
tale  of  Er  the  Pamphylian  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic, 
appears  to  me  unquestionable.  The  great  exaggerations  as  to 
numbers,  and  especially  the  carrying  back  of  the  supposed 
events  to  a  period  nine  thousand  years  before,  seem  purposely 
designed  to  impart  to  the  whole  story  an  obviously  mythical 
character,  with  which  it  would  be  a  natural  trait  of  artistic 
invention  to  connect  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  shallow  and 
muddy  nature  of  the  Western  Ocean,  by  supposing  it  to  result 
from  the  subsidence  of  this  imaginary  island.*  Whether  this 
mode  of  accounting  for  what  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  days  of  Plato  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  was  first  invented 
by  the  philosopher  himself,  or  was  an  inference  already  drawn 
by  earlier  speculators  from  the  obscure  reports  of  Phoenician 
navigators,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But  in  either  case 
it  appears  to  be  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  geological  myth 
— an  attempt  to  account  for  (supposed)  existing  phenomena 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  concerning  which  there 
was  no  real  information.^ 


'  The  spurious  treatise  De  Mundo 
follows  this  later  view,  and  describes, 
though  not  very  clearly,  the  outer  sea 
as  commanicatine,  **  through  a  long  and 
narrow  channel,    with  the  Hyrcanian 


and  Caspian  (c.  3,  §  12). 

*  Plato,  TitnasuBf  c.  5,  6  ;  CrUia$y  c. 
3,8. 

*  Plato,  Tinueui  and  Scholia. 

*  As  the  purely  imaginaiy  character 
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The  only  connection  with  our  present  subject  of  the  Platonic 
myth,  consists  in  the  testimony  it  affords  to  this  generally 
received  belief  in  the  unnavigable  character  of  the  outer  sea ; 
a  belief  which  would  be  naturally  encouraged,  if  not  originally 
propagated,  by  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  navigators, 
who  sought  to  deter  those  of  other  nations  from  extending 
their  voyages  in  this  direction.  But  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  re- 
presenting the  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Himilco  into  these 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  as  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Hanno,' 
which  we  have  abeady  examined,  these  notions  might  reason- 
ably be  taken  as  resting  upon  positive  observation.  For  it 
appears  certain  that  Himilco  represented  his  progress  as  having 
been  checked  by  the  diflSculties  of  navigation,  owing  to  the 
want  of  force  in  the  winds,  the  heavy  and  sluggish  nature  of 
the  sea,  and  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  which  obstructed  the 
motion  of  the  ship.®  It  is  very  probably  on  this  report  that 
the  ideas  so  long  current  among  the  Greeks  were  originally 
based. 


of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  Las  been  dis- 
puted by  many  writers,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  I  rejoice  to  find  my 
view  upon  the  subject  confirmed  by 
the  high  authority  of  Professor  Jowett. 
The  author  of  the  article  Atlantis  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient  (xeo- 
graphyj  appears  to  me  disposed  to 
attach  too  much  value  to  the  myth  in 
question,  and  especially  to  its  orient<d 
origin,  of  which  I  see  no  evidence, 
except  the  statement  of  Plato  himself, 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  priests  of 
Sals   in   Egypt     For  the  divergent 


views  of  modem  writers — some  of 
whom  have  even  imagined  the  sup- 
posed tradition  to  have  reference  to 
America  (I) — I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  article  just  cited. 

'  Pliu.  H,  N,  ii.  67,  §  169. 

•  Fest.  Avien.  Ora  Maritima,  w. 
115-130,  406-415.  The  subject  of  tliis 
voyage  of  Himilco  will  be  more  fuUy 
investigated  in  a  future  chapter,  in 
connection  with  the  geographical  work 
of  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  what  little  information 
we  possess  concerning  it. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  385. 

AGE  OP  8CTLAX. 

The  data  afforded  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Periplos  itself 
for  determining  its  age,  which  have  been  collected  by  Niebahr 
{Kleine  Schriften^  vol.  i.  pp.  105-130  ;  translated  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  vol.  i.  pp.  245-279),  Ukert  {Geogr.  der  Orteehen  u.  JBomer, 
vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  285-297),  Letronne  {Fragmens  des  Poemes  G^So- 
graphigues^  pp.  165-262),  and  other  writers  are  well  summed  up  by 
C.  Muller  in  his  edition  of  the  Geographi  Grseci  Minores  (^Prolc' 
gamenay  p.  xliii.).  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention  the  more  important 
and  conclusive  of  them.  The  mention  of  Thurii  in  Italy  (not 
founded  till  B.C.  444),  of  Heraclea  in  the  same  country,  founded  in 
B.C.  433,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily  (about  b.c.  394),  of  the  city  of 
Bhodes,  which  did  not  exist  before  B.C.  408,  and  of  Ampbipolis, 
which  was  first  settled  by  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  437— are  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  work  in  question  cannot 
have  been  composed  till  after  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.c  On 
the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  or 
of  any  of  the  numerous  cities  founded  by  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors, is  equally  conclusive  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  it  within  narrower  limits :  but 
the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  fJEU^  that 
it  could  hardly  have  beeen  composed  before  the  accession  of  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

1.  We  find  mention  in  the  Periplus  of  the  cities  of  Ancona,  Issa, 
and  Pharus  in  the  Adriatic,  all  three  of  which  were  founded  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  about  b.c.  385.  2.  The 
Gauls  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  '*  having  been  left  there 
after  the  expedition"  (§18),  evidently  that  in  which  they  took 
Bome  B.C.  390.  3.  The  foundation  of  the  Athenian  colony  at 
Neapolis,  near  Datum  on  the  Thracian  coast,  which  took  place  in 
B.C.  360,  is  particularly  mentioned  (§  67).  4.  Theodosia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  appears  among  the  Greek  cities  of 
that  region  :  this  was  first  established  by  Leucon,  king  of  Bosporus, 
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between  ac.  393  and  355.  5.  Messenia  is  separately  described  as 
an  independent  oountry,  thus  indicating  a  period  subsequent  to 
B.C.  370.  6.  The  towns  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  are  assigned 
to  the  Phocians,  to  whose  territory  they  were  first  annexed  in 
B.C.  353. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  date  more  closely 
than  this:  on  the  one  hand  the  mention  of  Olynthus,  which 
was  destroyed  in  b.c.  347,  as  a  city  still  existing — would  seem  to 
place  it  before  that  year:  on  the  other  hand  it  is  inferred  by 
G.  Mliller  from  the  mention  of  Echinus  in  Thessaly  as  a  city  of  the 
Malians  and  from  that  of  Naupactus  as  an  iEltolian  city  (§  62)  that 
it  must  be  brought  down  to  the  last  years  of  Philip's  reign.  But 
the  arguments  from  these  two  last  points  are  not  conclusive,  as  we 
do  not  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  the  transactions  alluded  to  : 
and  it  appears  safer  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  Niebuhr,  who 
assigns  it  to  the  peiiod  between  e.g.  360  and  348. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  period  of  the  composition  of  this 
little  treatise  is  however  of  comparatiyely  little  importance.  It 
would  be  far  more  valuable  if  we  were  able  to  determine  how  far 
it  really  represents  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  its  compilation,  and  how  far  it  may  be  based  upon  pre- 
viously existing  materials,  belonging  to  an  earlier  period.  There 
are  certainly  indications  that  our  Periplus  was  derived  from  different 
authorities,  of  very  different  degrees  of  value  (see  on  this  point 
Letronne,  l,c,  pp.  168-174)  :  indeed  it  could  hardly,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  otherwise  :  and  we  know  from  abundant  evidence  in  later 
times,  and  in  the  case  of  far  superior  writers,  how  little  pains  was 
often  taken  to  distinguish  the  materials  thus  employed.  Unfor- 
tunately the  means  of  discriminating  are,  in  the  present  case,  almost 
wholly  wanting :  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  the  work  as  we 
find  it.  llie  text,  which  is  derived  only  from  a  single  MS.,  is 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  occasionally  without  doubt  interpolated : 
though  the  absence  of  all  notices  relating  to  a  time  later  than  that 
of  Alexander  fortunately  excludes  the  supposition  of  any  extensive 
interpolation.  But  even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes,  and  for  the  barbarisms  of  later  copyists,  the 
style  remains  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  belonging  to  the  age 
of  Philip.  Hence  C.  Miiller  {Prolegomena^  p.  xlix.)  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  the  work  actually  preserved  to  us  is  only  a 
meagre  compendium  of  the  original — the  work  of  a  grammarian  of 
the  third  or  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era.     It  is,  however. 
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difficnlt  to  nnderstand  what  oould  liave  been  the  object  of  such  an 
abridgement  at  so  late  a  period :  and  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  late  writer,  desiring  to  make  use  of  the  work  for  his  own 
purposes,  would  have  refrained  altogether  from  any  allusion  to  the 
great  cities  that  had  sprung  up  around  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  It  is 
this  which  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  Periplus.  Mutilated  and 
corrupt  as  it  unfortunately  is,  we  may  yet  rely  upon  its  information, 
wherever  it  still  remains  intelligible,  as  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period  than  any  other  extant  geographical  treatise,  and  giving  us 
a  picture  of  the  Greek  world,  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests. 

NOTE  B,  p.  394. 

ORDER  OF   ISLANDS   IN  THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

A  passage  has  been  preserved  to  us  frx)m  Alexis,  a  comic  writer 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great  (Fr.  30,  ed.  Meineke), 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  seven  largest  islands  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, and  this  statement  may  naturally  be  taken  as  representing  the 
received  tradition  on  the  subject.  He  gives  them  in  the  following 
order:  1.  Sicily.  2.  Sardinia.  3.  Corsica.  4.  Crete.  5.  Enboea. 
6.  Cyprus.  7.  Lesbos.  That  these  seven  were  the  largest  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  came  indeed  to  be  an  admitted  fact,  but  there 
was  some  discrepancy  with  regard  to  their  order,  especially  in 
respect  to  Corsica.  Timasus  alone  took  the  same  view  with  Scrflax 
in  placing  Sardinia  before  Sicily ;  and  he  added  that  the  lai^est  of 
the  Balearic  Islands  was  the  next  largest  *'  after  the  seven  "  :  for 
which  he  is  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  who  asserts  that  he  is  quite 
mistaken ;  *'  for  that  there  are  many  others  larger."  But  in  point 
of  fact  the  island  of  Majorca  is  not  only  entitled  to  rank  next  after 
Lesbos,  but  is  considerably  larger  than  that  island.  The  order 
given  by  TimsBus  is :  1.  Sardinia.  2.  Sicily.  3.  Cyprus.  4.  Crete. 
5.  EuboBa.  6.  Corsica.  7.  Lesbos  (ap.  Strab.  I,  c).  Diodorus  gives 
them  in  the  same  order  (V.  17)  except  that  he  places  Sicily  first, 
adding  that  Sardinia  was  nearly  the  same  size.  The  priority  of 
Sicily  was  generally  rec<^nised  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times, 
until  Admiral  Smyth  ascertained  by  actual  survey  that  Sardinia 
was  slightly  the  larger  of  the  two.     (Smyth's  Mediterranean,  p.  28.) 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

EXPEDITION  OP  ALEXANDER. 


Section  1. — Campaigns  in  Central  and  Western  Asia. 

§  1.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia  marks 
an  era  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  the  progress  of  geography, 
than  in  the  political  history  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  not 
merely,  or  even  principally,  by  its  immediate  results  that  it 
produced  so  great  a  change,  but  by  the  opening  it  afforded  for 
subsequent  exploration,  and  especially  for  the  more  careful 
examination  of  countries  already  known  to  the  Greeks  in  a 
general  way,  but  with  which  they  were  still  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  already  possessed 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  Persian  Empire,  of  the 
satrapies  into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the  tribes  and  nations 
by  which  they  were  inhabited.  But  we  have  seen  also  how 
far  he  was  from  possessing  an  accurate  or  complete  geo- 
graphical idea  of  the  countries  in  question.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  Greeks  knew  more  than  this  a  hundred  years  later. 
The  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  residence  of  Greek 
physicians  and  others  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  continually 
increasing  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  had  doubtless  led  to  a  fuller  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Asia ;  but 
with  the  remoter  regions  of  the  continent — known  in  later 
days  as  Upper  Asia — they  had  still  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  vast  tracts  of  the  plateau  of  Iran — constituting  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  Persian  monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
still  more  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  India,  were  still 
known  to  them  almost  in  name  only.    Even  after  the  con- 
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quests  of  Alexander,  the  limits  of  their  geographical  knowledge 
were  extended  but  very  little  way  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Persia,  but  within  these  limits  their  informa- 
tion had  attained  a  vastly  increased  degree  of  clearness  and 
certainty — exceeding  indeed  in  some  instances  that  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period  down  to  quite  modem  times. 

So  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  when  Alexander  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont and  prepared  to  lead  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  King,  that  his  campaigns — especially 
after  the  death  of  Darius, — may  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  exploring  expedition;  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  they  were  generally  taken  by  subsequent  geo- 
graphers as  the  basis  of  their  description  of  the  countries  in 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  conqueror,  and  trace  the  course  of  his  triumphant  march 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Sutledge. 

§  2.  His  campaigns  in  Europe,  previous  to  crossing  over 
into  Asia,  may  be  passed  over  with  but  slight  notice,  as 
being  in  themselves  of  comparatively  little  interest;  besides 
which  the  information  we  possess  concerning  them  is  so 
imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their  geographical 
details.  In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Triballians  (b.g. 
335),  he  crossed  the  ridge  of  Mount  Hsemus  (the  Balkan), 
carrying  by  force  of  arms  a  mountain  pass  which  is  described 
as  steep  and  difficult ;  then  descending  into  the  plains  he 
defeated  the  Triballians  in  a  decisive  action,  and  afterwards 
advanced  as  far  as  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Triballians  and  other  Thracians  had 
taken  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  river  called  Pence,  where 
Alexander  was  unable  to  attack  them ;  but  he  made  a  demon- 
stration of  force  by  crossing  the  river  with  a  portion  of  his 
army  in  the  face  of  the  G^tae,  who  were  assembled  to  oppose 
his  passage,  but  who  fled  into  the  interior  as  soon  as  he  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  his  troops.  Alexander  was  too  wary  to 
follow  them,  and  after  burning  one  of  their  towns,  situated 
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but  a  short  distance  from  the  riyery  he  recrossed  the  Danube 
without  loss.^ 

This  exploit  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
instance,  after  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Darius,  in  which  an 
invader  had  crossed  the  great  river  Ister,  and  for  this  reason 
it  appears  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
many  of  which  hastened  to  send  embassies  to  the  young  con- 
queror. But  neither  the  place  where  he  effected  this  passage, 
nor  that  where  he  crossed  the  range  of  the  Balkan  can  be 
determined.  The  island  of  Pence,  where  the  fugitive  Thracians 
took  refuge,  is  indeed  usually  identified  with  the  large  island 
to  which  that  name  was  given  by  Strabo  and  later  writers, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  different  arms  of  the  Danube 
near  its  mouth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  march  of 
Alexander  to  have  extended  to  this  part  of  the  river,*  and  the 
island  here  meant  was  doubtless  one  of  the  many  small  islands 
that  occur  in  the  Danube,  throughout  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  The  Triballi,  against  whom  the  expedition  seems  to 
have  been  specially  directed— perhaps  out  of  revenge  for  the 
defeat  sustained  at  their  hands  by  his  father  Philip  ^ — appear, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  to  have  occupied  the  region 
now  known  as  Servia,  extending  from  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Balkan ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining  by 
which  of  the  passes  Alexander  forced  his  way  across  that 
mountain  barrier.  The  whole  account  of  the  campaign  as 
given  by  Arrian,  though  derived  from  the  high  authority  of 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory — 
at  least  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 

Two  points  of  interest  may  however  be  noticed.  We  learn 
in  the  first  place  that  the  Getae,  who  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 


^  Arrian,  Anabasis,  i.  c.  1-4. 

'  This  is  the  conolusion  of  Mr. 
Grote  (History  of  Greece,  vol.xii.  p.  33, 
note)  in  wbicn  I  entirely  concur. 
Strabo  indeed,  who  evidently  wrote 
(as  well  as  Arrian)  with  the  narrative 
of  Ptolemy  before  him,  seems  to  have 


had  no  doubt  that  the  island  of  Pence 
here  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that 
which  he  elsewhere  describes  (from 
other  authorities)  as  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  (Strab.  vii.  pp. 
301,  305).  But  this  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  '  Justin,  ix.  3. 
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dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  sauih  of  the  Danube/  were 
now  to  be  found  only  to  tiie  north  of  that  riyer,  and  had 
already  occupied  the  same  position  which  they  continued  to 
maintain  for  centuries  afterwards.^  Another  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice  is  that  among  the  different  nations  and 
tribes  that  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  this  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sensation  created  by  his  daring  passage  of  the 
Danube,  we  find  mention  of  one  from  the  Celts  or  Grauls 
"who  dwelt  upon  the  Ionian  Gulf"  (i.e.  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic) ;  •  the  first  occasion  probably  on  which  the  Greeks 
had  any  direct  intercourse  with  a  people  who  were  before  long 
to  inflict  upon  them  such  severe  disasters.  They  are  described 
by  Arrian  (evidently  copying  Ptolemy)  as  "men  of  tall 
stature,  and  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  themselves."  Their 
only  apprehension,  as  they  proudly  answered  to  the  young 
monarch,  was  "  lest  the  sky  should  fall  upon  their  heads." 

§  3.  Alexander  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Illyrians, 
where  he  reduced  a  strong  fortress  named  Pelion  (situated 
somewhere  near  the  Lake  Lychnidus),  and  defeated  a  large 
force  of  the  Taulantians, — a  tribe  who  occupied  the  western 
parts  of  Illyria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia,  but  who  had  on  this  occasion 
come  to  the  support  of  their  eastern  neighbours.  He  was 
still  with  his  army  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region 
of  Illyricum,  when  news  reached  him  of  the  defection  of  the 
Thebans ;  and  with  that  promptitude  of  decision  and  celerity 
of  movement  which  were  among  his  leading  characteristics, 
he  marched  at  once,  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Findus  to 
Felinna  in  Thessaly,'  and  from  thence  without  a  moment's 


*  Hcrodot  iv.  93,  v.  3.  See  Chapter 
VI.  p.  166. 

*  It  appears  that  these  Getie  were 
not  mere  roaming  tribes,  but  practised 
agriculture  and  must  therefore  have 
had  settled  abodes.  When  Alexander 
orosi«d  the  river  with  one  division  of 
his  army  he  advanced  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  crop  of  com  {\-nlov  a-lrov  fiaOi, 


Arrian,  L  4,  §  1). 

•  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  4,  §§  6-S.  See 
also  Strabo,  viii.  p.  301. 

'  In  regard  to  the  topography  of  this 
campaign,  see  Leake's  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  323, 324.  Bnt  the  account 
^iven  by  Arrian  is  so  meagre,  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  follow  his  movements 
in  detail. 
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delay  into  Boeotia.  So  rapid  were  his  moyements  that  he  had 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Boeotia  and  occupied  the  town 
of  Onchestus  within  a  short  distance  of  Thebes,  before  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies  had  any  information  of  his  march.^ 
The  brilliancy  of  this  decisive  exploit  was  a  fitting  prelnde  to 
his  subsequent  operations  in  countries  even  more  remote  and 
unknown  than  the  Illyrian  highlands. 

§  4.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.c.  334  that  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont;  and  his  decisive  victory  at  the 
Granicus,'  almost  immediately  afterwards,  opened  the  way  for 
him  at  once  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  however 
by  no  means  in  haste  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening  thus 
presented  to  him,  and  before  attempting  to  advance  against 
the  Great  King,  he  was  careful  to  secure  his  communications 
with  the  sea,  and  to  establish  his  base  of  operations  along  the 
coast  of  the  ^gean.  Hence,  after  possessing  himself  of  the 
important  position  of  Sardis — a  fortress  reputed  to  be  impreg- 
nable,  but  which  was  yielded  by  the  Persian  governor  without 
striking  a  blow — he  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Caria,  where  the  long  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nassus  occupied  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  year. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  winter  that  he  was  able  to 
advance  into  Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  submitted  to  him 
without  resistance ;  and  he  from  thence  continued  his  march 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia  by  Phaselis,  Perga  and 
Aspendus,  as  far  as  Side.  His  object  in  following  this  line  of 
route  was,  by  obtaining  the  submission  of  all  these  maritime 
cities,  to  secure  possession  of  the  sea-coast,  and  guard  against 
the  operations  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  at  this  time 
under  the  command  of  the  able  and  enterprising  Greek 
general  Memnon. 

Having  accomplished  this  purpose  he  directed  his  course 


*  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  7,  §  5. 

•  Thifl  celebrated  stream,  reodered 
so  famous  in  history  by  the  victory  of 
Alexander,  is  one  of  the  many  small 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  slopes  of 


Mount  Ida  to  the  Propontis.  It  is  now 
called  the  Khodja  Su,  and  flows  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Priapus. 
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northwards  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  adrancing  by 
Termessus  and  Sagalassns  to  Celsense  in  Fhrygia.  On  this 
line  of  march  he  had  to  force  his  way  through  the  ragged  and 
mountainous  country  of  the  Pisidians,  a  barbarian  and  warlike 
people,  who  had  always  maintained  their  independence  against 
the  Persian  Empire,^  and  who  now  appeared  in  arms  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Alexander 
himself  though  he  defeated  them  in  more  than  one  engage- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  passage  through  their 
country,  was  content  with  a  little  more  than  nominal  sub- 
mission, and  left  them  still  in  possession  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  The  Pisidians  indeed  seem  to  have  retained  a 
state  of  virtual  independence  in  the  wild  ranges  of  Mount 
Taurus  until  they  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Bomans.' 

§  5.  Phrygia  on  the  contrary  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  regular  province ;  a  Macedonian  governor  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  Persian  satrap.  From  Celsense  Alexander  marched 
northwards  as  far  as  Gordium,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  which 
he  reached  early  in  the  year  B.C.  333 ;  here  he  halted  for  some 
time,  and  was  rejoined  by  Parmenio,  who  had  been  detached 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  proceed  from  Sardis  through  Lydia 
into  Phrygia ;  as  well  as  by  considerable  reinforcements  from 
Europe.  It  is  not  clear  what  induced  him  to  move  so  far  to 
the  north  ;^  but  he  appears  to  have  been  detained  at  Gordium, 
not  only  by  the  necessity  of  reposing  his  troops  after  their 
winter  campaign,  but  by  apprehensions  of  the  plans  of 
Memnon,  who  was  carrying  on  successful  operations  in  the 
iEgean  with  the  Persian  fleet,  where  he  had  already  reduced 
the  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  and  was  meditating  a  descent 
in  Greece  itself.  The  untimely  death  of  Memnon  just  at  this 
juncture  delivered  Alexander  from  all  apprehensions  in  this 
quarter;  and  he  now  at  once  prepared  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  seek  an  encounter  with  the  Great  King.  It 
was  from  this  time  that  his  expedition  assumed  the  character 


*  See  Chapter  X.  p.  345.  '  Strab.  xii.  p.  571. 

»  Note  A,  p.  466. 
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of  an  Anabasis,  or  march  up  the  country,  and  resembles  in 
some  degree  that  of  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  follow. 

§  6.  From  Gordium  Alexander  adyanced  to  Ancyra,  where 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  Paphlagonians,  who  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  virtual 
independence  as  they  had  always  maintained  under  the 
Persians,  being  nominally  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Phrygia,  but  exempted  even  from  the  payment 
of  tribute.*  We  have  no  details  as  to  his  subsequent  march 
from  Ancyra  through  Cappadocia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus^ 
where  he  encamped  on  the  same  spot  which  had  been  occupied 
seventy  years  before  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Cilician  Gatos.*  This  formidable  pass — the  strength  of 
which  appears  to  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  Alexander 
himself  as  much  as  it  had  done  that  of  Xenophon^ — was 
abandoned  without  resistance  by  the  Persian  troops  who 
occupied  it ;  and  the  king  descended  without  opposition  into 
the  plain  of  Cilicia,  and  took  possession  of  the  important  city 
of  Tarsus.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  by  a 
severe  attack  of  illness ;  when  convalescent  from  this,  instead 
of  advancing  at  once  into  Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the 
south-west,  reduced  the  cities  of  Soli  and  Anchialus,  and 
compelled  the  neighbouring  mountain  tribes  to  submission. 

Meanwhile  he  had  already  dispatched  Parmenio  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  occupy  the  strong  passes  which  afforded  the 
only  communication  between  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the  military 
importance  of  which  had  been  fully  recognized  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.     He  now  learned,  while  still  in 


*  Arrian,  ii.  4,  §  2 ;  Curt.  iii.  1,  §  22. 
'  The  paucity  of  details  coDcerning 

the  marches  of  Alexander  in  this  part 
of  Asia  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
fulness  of  the  information  furnished  by 
Xenophon. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Arrian 
(i^ucij/ucvof  ^ir2  T^  Kipou  rov  \by  Bcro- 
^prt   <rrpar6w9ioy^   I.  e.  §  3),  and   is 


without  doubt  correct  Q.  Curtius 
erroneously  supposes  the  locality  to 
have  been  named  after  the  elder  Cyrus 
(**  regionem  quae  Castra  Cyri  appeUatur, 
pervenerat.  Stativa  illic  habuerat 
Cyrus,  cum  adversus  Crcesum  in  Ly- 
diam  duceret"  iii.  4,  §  1). 
'  Note  B,  p.  467. 
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Cilicia,  that  Darius  with  an  immense  army  had  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Sochi,  two 
days'  march  from  the  entrance  of  the  passes.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence  Alexander  hastened  on  by  forced  marches, 
and  arrived  without  opposition  at  Myriandrus,  at  that  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  frequented  sea-port  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
leading  directly  into  Syria.®  But  while  he  was  thus  pushing 
on  by  the  direct  road,  Darius  on  his  part  had  broken  up  his 
camp  at  Sochi,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  by 
another  pass,  apparently  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  which 
brought  him  down  to  the  Mediterranean  near  Issus,  in  the 
rear  of  Alexander's  army,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  thus  compel  him  to  an  immediate 
action.* 

§  7.  The  disastrous  result  of  the  great  battle  which  ensued 
(Nov.  B.O.  333)  had  the  effect  of  leaving  all  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  open  to  the  arms  of  Alex- 
ander :  and  while  Darius  fled  to  Babylon,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  collecting  a  still  more  formidable  army,  Alexander 
was  able  to  devote  himself  without  fear  of  interruption  to  the 
conquest  of  the  important  regions  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  His 
operations  during  this  time  were  in  a  military  point  of  view 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  whole  career :  the  sieges  of 
Tyre  and  Gaza — which  between  them  occupied  not  less  than 
nine  months — were  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  resources  of 
his  unrivalled  genius,  and  it  was  here  (as  Mr.  Grote  justly 
observes)  that  he  encountered  the  hardest  fighting  that  he  met 
with  during  his  whole  life.^  But  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view  his  campaigns  in  Syria  and  Egypt  have  comparatively 
little  interest :  he  appears  to  have  met  with  no  diflSculty  in 
traversing  the  desert  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,*  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  ascend  the  Nile  above  Memphis. 


*  Soe  Xenophon,  Afuib,  i.  4,  §  6,  and  |  *  This  occupied   him    seven  days, 
aboTc,  Chapter  X.  p.  346.  I  which,  as  the  distance  is  certainly  not 

*  Note  G,  p.  467.  |  less  than  120  English  miles,  implios  a 
^  QToie*8  History  of  Greeeej  vol.  i\i.  '  rapid  rate  of  marching.    But  no  notice 

p.  197.  !  of  this  is  token  by  the  historians,  as 
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Hi8  celebrated  expedition  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  alone 
calls  for  more  particular  notice.  We  have  seen  that  the  Oasis 
consecrated  to  the  Egyptian  divinity,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  Zens  Ammon,  was  already  known  to  them  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  :^  its  famous  oracle  was  frequently 
visited  by  Greets  from  Gyrene,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  it  vied  in  reputation  with  those  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona.*  But  to  traverse  the  desert  which  sur- 
rounded it,  with  an  army,  was  an  enterprise  of  difficulty,  and 
requiring  at  once  foresight  and  resolution.  Still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  march  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  the  historians  of  Alexander,  with  the  view  of 
imparting  something  of  a  mythical  character  to  an  expedition 
which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  con- 
queror.' Alexander  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the 
Lake  Mareotis  as  far  as  Paraatonium — the  frontier  city  of 
Egypt :  and  from  thence  he  struck  due  south  into  the  heart 
of  the  desert — eight  days'  journey  across  which  brought  him 
in  safety  to  the  Oasis  and  temple  of  Ammon.  The  circum- 
stantial descriptions  of  this  singular  region,  which  are  found 
in  the  historians  of  Alexander,  are  doubtless  derived  from  the 
observation  of  eye-witnesses  who  accompanied  the  king ;  and 
agree  perfectly  with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  who 
in  recent  times  have  repeatedly  visited  this  outlying  spot.* 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  by  which  Alexanders 
visit  to  Egypt  was  distinguished,  and  one  that  exercised  a  far 
more  permanent  influence,  was  his  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis :  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  westward  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  This 
was  the  first,  as  it  was  destined  to  be  by  far  the  most  important, 


the  route  was  one  well  known  and  fre- 

2nent1y  traversed.  It  appears  from 
[erodotos  (iii.  9)  that  under  the 
Persian  government  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  permanent  supply  of  water 
on  this  line. 

»  Herodotus,  ii.  32 ;    iii.   25.     See  •  Note  E,  p.  470. 

Chapter  VIII.  p.  277. 


*  See  especially  the  two  passages  in 
which  Aristophanes  fdludes  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  as  one  familiar  to  all 
his  hearers  (Aristoph.  Ave^  w.  619, 
716). 

•  Note  D,  p.  469. 
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of  the  nnmerous  cities  to  which  the  great  conqueror  gave  his 
own  name. 

§  8.  With  the  commencement  of  spring  (b.c.  331)  Alexander 
repaired  from  Egypt  into  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence,  after  a 
halt  of  considerable  duration,  he  directed  his  march  into  the 
interior.  He  arrived  at  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  in  the 
month  of  July :  but  though  the  river  might  be  expected  to  be 
fordable  at  this  season  of  the  year,  he  had  had  the  foresight  to 
send  forward  a  Macedonian  force  to  construct  two  bridges  of 
boats,  by  means  of  which  he  effected  the  passage  without 
diflSculty  or  opposition.'  From  this  point  he  had  a  choice  of 
two  routes ;  either  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
directly  towards  Babylon  (as  Cyrus  had  done),  or  to  traverse 
the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  and  crossing 
that  river,  advance  through  the  plains  of  Assyria,  through 
which  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  had  effected  their  retreat. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  deterred  from  adopting  the  former 
line  of  march  by  the  arid  and  burning  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  diflSculty  of  supplying  his  army  with  pro- 
visions and  forage.^  Hence  he  directed  his  march  at  first  in 
a  northerly  direction,  but  afterwards  turning  to  the  east,  and 
leaving  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  his  left,  he  followed 
apparently  the  direct  route  which  led  towards  the  upper  course 
of  the  Tigris.  He  was  led  at  first  to  believe  that  Darius — 
who  had  now  assembled  another  army,  still  larger  than  that 
with  which  he  fought  at  Issus — would  here  meet  him,  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  but  on  reaching  that  river 
Alexander  found  it  undefended,  and  crossed  it  by  a  ford  with- 
out opposition.'  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day's  march  through 
the  plains  of  Assyria  that  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
vast  army  of  Darius.    That  monarch,  warned  by  his  disaster 


'  Note  F,  p.  471. 

*  Arriau,  Anab.  iii.  7,  §  3. 

*  Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  7,  §  5  ;  Q.  Cart, 
iv.  87,  38.  The  only  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  Alexander  at  this  point  arose 


from  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the 
river.  Concerning  the  point  at  which 
the  passage  took  place,  see  Note  6, 
p.  472. 
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at  IssuSy  where  he  had  imprudently  engaged  his  vast  host  in 
the  midst  of  narrow  defiles  and  mountain  passes,  had  this  time 
selected  for  his  battle-field  an  open  plain,  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Lycus  or  Greater  Zab,*  near  a  village  called  Gau- 
gamela,  about  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  from  the  city  of  Arbela, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lycus,  the  passage  of 
which  was,  however,  secured  by  a  bridge.  But  the  disciplined 
valour  of  the  Macedonian  troops  asserted  its  superiority  over 
the  vast  undisciplined  hosts  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  deci- 
sively in  the  plains  of  Assyria  as  it  had  done  in  the  defiles  of 
Issus :  and  the  battle  of  Arbela — as  it  was  commonly  named, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  city  from  the  actual 
field  of  battle' — was  the  death-blow  of  the  Persian  monarchy.^ 
Darius  fled  in  the  first  instance  to  Arbela,  and  from  thence 
without  a  halt  across  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  to  Ecbatana, 
leaving  the  direct  route  to  Babylon  and  Susa  open  to  the 
conqueror.* 

§  9.  Alexander  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  and 
directed  his  march  at  once  to  the  great  cities,  which  now  lay 
before  him  as  the  prizes  of  victory.  Babylon  and  Susa  suc- 
cessively opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  found  in 
them  vast  treasures,  the  accumulated  hoards  of  the  Persian 
monarchs  during  a  period  of  two  centuries.  From  Susa  he 
directed  his  march  into  Persia  proper,  with  a  view  to  occupy 
the  important  cities  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargada.     The  former 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mer  called  by  Arrian,  as  well  as  by 
8trabo  (xvi.  i.  p.  737)  and  Polybius 
(t.  51)  the  Lycns,  is  the  same  as  that 
called  by  Aenophon  by  the  native 
name  of  Zapatas,  and  which  is  still 
known  as  the  Zab,  or  Greater  Zab.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greek  names  of 
Lycus  and  Gaprus  were  griven  to  the 
two  rivers  which  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times  bore  the  same  appellation 
(now  the  Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Azful)  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  under  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

»  Note  G,  p.  472. 

'  The  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought 


on  the  25th  or  26th  of  September,  b.o. 
831  (see  Clinton,  F,  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  342). 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  the  exact  date 
from  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tigris  and  eleven  days 
before  the  battle  (Arrian,  Annh.  iii.  7, 
§  6;  V\vii.Alex.  31).  This  eclipse  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  later  times 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  ob- 
served al80  at  Carthage:  a  fact  of 
which  Hipparehus  made  use  in  order 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  determining 
the  difierence  of  longitude  between  two 
places. 

*  Note  H,  p.  475. 
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of  these,  it  would  appear,  still  ranked  as  the  second  city  of  the 
empire  in  wealth  and  magnificence.^  But  between  the  two 
capitals  lay  a  rugged  mountain  district,  inhabited  by  a  people 
named  the  Uxii,  a  race  of  hardy  and  warlike  mountaineers, 
who  had  always  mcdntained  their  independence  against  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  compelled  the  Great  King  himself  to 
pay  them  a  sum  of  mqpey  as  a  tribute  wheneyer  he  passed 
through  their  territory.  Alexander,  however,  resented  this 
demand  as  a  humiliation,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  forcing 
his  passage  through  their  country,  notwithstanding  the  for- 
midable character  of  the  passes  it  presented ;  but  took  their 
chief  town,  and  compelled  the  whole  people  to  a  nominal 
submission.  There  still,  however,  remained  other  passes,  of  a 
still  more  formidable  character — termed  by  the  Greeks  the 
PylsB  PersicfiB,  or  Pylse  Susianae— between  the  territory  of  the 
Uxians,  and  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  and  these  were  occupied 
by  a  Persian  force  under  Ariobarzanes.  But  all  obstacles  were 
overcome  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Alexander,  who  forced 
the  passes,  and  made  himself  master  without  further  opposition 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia.' 

§  10.  Here  he  remained  some  time  (it  was  now  mid-winter) ; 
and  before  he  continued  his  advance  into  the  interior,  he  made 
several  expeditions  against  the  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  among  whom  we  find  the  often  recurring  name  of 
the  Mardi.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  330  that  he 
moved  northwards  into  Media,  where  Darius,  who  had  remained 
stationary  at  Ecbatana,  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
organize  a  fresh  army  to  oppose  him.  Disappointed  of  his 
expected  reinforcements,  the  Persian  king  quitted  Ecbatana, 
on  the  advance  of  the  conqueror,  with  a  very  small  force,  and 
hastened  to  the  pass  called  the  Pylae  Caspise,^  with  a  view 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  remote  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Bactria.  Alexander  immediately  pursued  him,  with  a  light 
detachment  of  troops,  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Rhagee, 


*  Strabo.  xv.  8,  §  6,  p.  729.  «  Note  I,  p.  475.  '  Note  K,  p.  477. 
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within  a  day's  inarch  of  the  Caspian  Gates,  he  found  that 
Darius  had  already  passed  through  that  defile,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  halted  for  five  days,  to  recruit  and  repose  his 
troops.  He  then  advanced  through  the  pass,  which  was  left 
undefended,  and  had  reached  the  open  country  on  the  other 
side,  when  the  news  that  Darius  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  oflBcers,  who  were  carrying  him  away  captive,  led 
Alexander, to  push  on  with  the  utmost  speed  in  his  pursuit, 
and  by  extraordinary  forced  marches,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
taking the  fugitives  on  the  fourth  day,  though  not  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Darius,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  conspirators,  and  expired  before  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.* 

§  11.  Alexander  now  halted  at  Hecatompylus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief  place  of  the  satrapy  of 
Parthia,  as  it  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kings.'  Here  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  forces ; 
and  took  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  government  in 
the  province  thus  newly  acquired.  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
resistance  offered  by  the  Parthians — a  people  destined  here- 
after to  assume  so  formidable  a  character,  but  who  were  at 
this  time  but  an  inconsiderable  tribe,  and  submitted  without 
opposition  to  the  Macedonian  arms.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  Tapuri,  a  mountain  tribe  who  occupied  the  defiles 
and  forests  of  Mount  Elburz,  through  which  lay  the  route 
from  Hecatompylus  to  the  Caspian,  but  who  offered  but  little 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  Alexander ;  and  their  satrap  Auto- 
phradates  hastened  to  tender  his  submission  to  the  king,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Zadracarta  in  the  plain  of  Hyrcania.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Mardi,  who  occupied  the  mountain  tracts 
to  the  west  of  them ;  *  and  confiding  in  the  rugged  and  inac- 


*  Arriaiif  Anab,  iii.  20,  21. 

*  Note  L,  p.  479. 

*  The  name  of  the  Mardi,  or  Amardi, 
as  it  is  written  by  Strabo  (xi.  8,  p.  514) 
is  one  of  those  which  we  find  recurring 
in  different  and  distant  parts  of  Asia ; 


always  as  that  of  a  warlike  mountain 
tribe.  Whether  there  was  really  any 
ethnic  connection  between  the  tribes 
thus  designated,  is  a  point  on  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion. 
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cessible  nature  of  their  country,  at  first  defied  the  arms  of 
Alexander,  and  compelled  him  to  lead  an  expedition  in 
person  into  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Of  the  Hyrcanians 
properly  so  called  we  hear  little ;  the  Persian  satrap  Phrata- 
phemes,  who  was  governor  of  the  province,  submitted  without 
resistance.* 

§  12.  Alexander  had  now  penetrated  into  regions  that  had 
hitherto  been  known  only  by  name  among  the  Q^reeks ;  his 
subsequent  campaigns  carried  him  farther  and  farther  beyond 
the  domain  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  not,  until  he  crossed  the  Indus,  actually  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  had  been  comprised  within  the  Persian 
Empire ;  but  though  the  names  of  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians, 
and  the  Arians,  had  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
days  of  Herodotus,*  their  information  concerning  the  regions 
inhabited  by  these  nations  was  doubtless  of  the  vaguest 
description ;  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Macedonian 
king  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
partook  almost  as  much  of  the  character  of  geographical 
discovery  as  of  military  enterprise.  This  portion  of  his  career, 
indeed,  became  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent  writers,  the  basis  of 
all  their  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question ; 
and  though  on  this  occasion  he  established  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  a  nucleus  of  Greek  civilization,  which  continued  to 
maintain  itself  during  a  long  period,  and  even  acquired 
extensive  developement,  we  shall  find  that  very  little  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  this  source,  and  little  was  known  of 
Central  Asia  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  beyond  what  could  be 
learnt  from  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

These  campaigns  have  a  further  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  inquirers  from  the  fact  that  as  Alexander  was  the  first, 
he  was  also  the  last,  who  ever  led  an  European  army  through 
the  regions  in  question.     It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that 


»  Note  M,  p.  480. 

'  The  Bactrians  at  least  were  already 
well  known  by  name  in  the  time  of 


^flcliylus,  as  they  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Persm  (w.  306, 318, 732). 
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even  exploring  travellers  have  been  able  to  visit  the  remote 
provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  and  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  rente  of  Alexander  through  these  wild  countries  we  shall 
find  that  our  difficulties  arise  almost  as  much  from  our  own 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  localities,  as  from  the  deficiency 
of  our  ancient  informants.*  The  task  would  indeed  be  a 
hopeless  one,  were  it  not  for  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
country,  which  must  in  all  ages  have  determined  the  limited 
areas  to  which  settled  population  was  restricted,  as  well  as  the 
lines  of  route  which  communicated  between  them.  The  fertile 
valleys  of  Central  Asia  are  almost  as  clearly  marked  by  nature 
as  the  Oases  of  Africa ;  and  the  sandy  deserts  which  separate 
them,  as  well  as  the  Great  Salt  Desert  that  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  must  in  ancient,  as  in  modem 
times,  have  always  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  civilization. 

§  13.  The  marches  of  Alexander  were  therefore  undertaken 
under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  would  be  en- 
countered by  a  modern  caravan.  "  The  great  roads  from  Persia 
to  India  and  Bactria  (observes  Professor  Wilson)  have  always 
of  necessity  followed  the  direction  to  which  the  natuml 
features  of  the  country  have  confined  them ;  and  as  these  have 
undergone  little  material  alteration  since  the  Greeks  marched 
to  Bactria,  there  should  be  no  great  difference  in  the  routes 
which  are  open  to  travellers  in  the  present  day.  Passes 
through  mountains,  and  paths  across  deserts,  afforded  access, 
no  doubt,  in  various  situations;  but  the  roads  available  for 
commerce  or  for  war,  for  caravans  or  armies,  are  in  all  pro- 
bability much  the  same  now  that  they  always  were.  The 
general  bearings  and  stages  cannot  be  very  dissimilar."^ 
The   same  writer  adds   a   warning — too  often   neglected  by 


*  Great  progress  hus  indeed  been 
made  of  late  years  in  this  respect, 
beginning  with  the  tnivels  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  in  1834;  and  the 
extension  uf  the  Russian  power  in  this 


a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  geography;  but  no  explorations 
have  OS  yet  been  made  with  a  view  to 
connecting  our  increased  information 
with  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers. 


part  of  Asia  will  doubtless  soon  leud  to  ^  Wilson's  Ariaiia,  p.  170. 
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modem  inquirers  into  ancient  geography, — against  placing 
too  mnch  reliance  on  the  distances  transmitted  to  ns;  and 
observes  that  **  ample  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inex- 
actness of  both  ancient  and  modem  measurements."  The 
lines  of  route  haye,  even  in  modem  times,  for  the  most  part, 
not  been  fixed  by  survey;  but  merely  calculated  from  the 
number  of  hours  occupied  in  traversing  them  on  a  horse  or  a 
camel.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  distances  recorded  by  ancient  authors,  with  this  great 
additional  element  of  uncertainty,  that  as  they  had  no  portable 
instruments  for  measuring  time,  they  could  not  have  calcu- 
lated the  distances  even  in  hoursy  but  must  have  been  reduced 
to  the  still  rougher  estimate  of  days'  journeys.  This  is  still 
the  only  method  in  use  along  the  less  frequented  routes  of  the 
Persian  Empire.^ 

Imperfect  as  an  itinerary  based  upon  such  a  mode  of  estimate 
must  necessarily  be,  it  is  unfortunately  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  actually  possess.  In  following  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
we  are  perpetually  reminded,  by  painful  contrast,  of  the  record 
which  Xenophon  has  preserved  to  us  of  the  march  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  to  Cunaxa,  and  although  we  have  seen  how  fer 
this  was  from  being  free  from  geographical  difficulties,  and 
how  little  pretension  it  had  to  be  based  on  anything  like 
correct  measurement,  it  is  certain  that  such  an  itinerary  of  the 
marches  of  Alexander  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our 
knowledge.  It  has  been  indeed  contended  by  some  modem 
writers  that  not  only  was  such  an  itinerary  extant  in  ancient 
times,  but  that  it  was  based  on  cuatual  mecLsuremerdy  by  officers 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  such  an 
assumption  rests  upon  very  slender  authority,  and  it  is  certain 


*  There  are  however  some  important  '   latter    distance    was    found    by    this 

exceptions.    The  route  from  Herat  to  measurement  to  be  three  hundred  and 

Canaahar,  and  that  from  Candahar  to  nine    miles,    though    previously  esti- 

Cabul,  have  been  actually  measured  '  mated  at  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 

by  perambulator,  and  the  results  which  eight  miles  (Wilson's  Ariana^  pp.  173, 

are  cited  by  Wilson  tend  to  show  how  \   175). 

little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  t       '  Note  N,  p.  481. 
ordinai[y  mode  of  computation.    The 
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that  if  any  such  record  ever  existed,  the  statements  derived 
from  it  by  extant  authors  are  too  few  and  too  imperfect 
to  be  of  much  use  to  us  in  tracing  the  route  of  the  great 
conqueror.* 

Still,  the  leading  outlines  of  his  extraordinary  progress  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  laxartes,  and  &om  that  river  again  to  the 
Indus,  can  be  distinctly  followed.  It  will  even  be  found,  that 
in  many  instances,  the  distances  given  by  ancient  writers 
present  a  degree  of  approximation  to  those  of  modem  travellers, 
exceeding  what  could  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

§  14.  From  Zadracarta  Alexander  directed  his  march  east- 
wards towards  Bactria,  where  Bessus,  the  murderer  of  Darius, 
had  assumed  the  tiara  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  evidently 
preparing  to  set  up  an  independent  sovereignty.  After  tra- 
versing the  northern  portion  of  Parthia,  he  reached  the  confines 
of  Aria,  where  he  was  met,  at  a  place  called  Susia,  by  the 
satrap  of  the  province,  Satibarzanes,  who  hastened  to  make  his 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  in  consequence  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  his  satrapy.  But  when  Alexander  was 
pushing  on  towards  Bactria,  and  before  he  had  yet  quitted  the 
confines  of  Aria,  he  suddenly  learned  that  Satibarzanes  was 
playing  him  false,  and  preparing  to  join  Bessus,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  own  province  clear  of  the  Macedonian  army.  Hereupon 
he  suddenly  turned  upon  the  rebel  satrap  with  his  accustomed 
rapidity,  and  by  a  forced  march  of  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  in 
two  days,  surprised  him  in  his  capital  city  of  Artacoana,  and 
crushed  the  insurrection  at  once.  But  being  thus  diverted 
from  his  original  line  of  march  towards  Bactria,  he  did  not 
resume  it,  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
secure  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Drangiana  and  Ara- 
chosia  before  adventuring  himself  in  the  remote  regions 
beyond  the  Paropamisus. 

With  this  view  he  marched  from  Artacoana  (which  must  have 


•  Note  O,  p.  481. 
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been  situated  either  on  the  site,  or  at  all  events  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Herat)  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  Prophthasia,  the  capital  city  of  the  Drangians  or 
Zarangians,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  known  as  Seistan. 
His  halt  in  this  remote  and  obscure  locality  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  and 
the  executions  that  followed,  which  have  left  one  of  the  darkest 
stains  upon  the  character  of  Alexander.*  When  he  again 
moved  forward,  he  followed  the  valley  of  the  Helmund,  and 
one  of  its  tributaries,  which  constitute  the  natural  highway  in 
this  part  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Candahar,  and  thence  turning  to  the 
north-east,  advanced  through  Arachosia,  by  the  site  of  the 
modem  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
or  Caucasus,  as  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks.^  Here  he  made 
a  long  halt :  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced  for  him  to  think 
of  passing  the  mountains  at  that  season :  and  his  army  had 
already  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  in  traversing  the  incle- 
ment regions  of  the  Paropamisadse  through  which  they  had 
lately  passed.  He  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  found  here 
a  permanent  monument  of  his  power,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  secured  his  future  communications,  by  establishing  a  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  own  name :  it  was  subsequently  known, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  from  the  numerous  other  cities  that 
bore  the  same  appellation,  as  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum.  Here 
he  settled  a  body  of  7000  Macedonians,  veteran  soldiers  and 
others. 

§  15.  It  is  not  difficult,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  to 
follow  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  during  the  above  cam- 
paign, so  far  as  its  main  outline  and  direction  are  concerned, 
though  there  is  often  much  uncertainty  in  determining  the 
precise  localities  indicated.  There  are  in  fact,  at  the  present 
day,  two  roads  leading  from  the  Caspian  Gates,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Teheran,  to  Meshed  and  Herat,  one  above  the 
mountains,  keeping  throughout  along  the  elevated  table-land ; 


«  Note  P,  p.  483.  «  Note  Q,  p.  484. 
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the  other  descending  (as  we  know  Alexander  to  have  done) 
into  the  plains  of  Hyrcania  near  the  Caspian,  and  thence 
through  the  northern  part  of  Parthia  proper,  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Arians  near  Meshed.^  The  latter  of  these,  which  is  the 
one  most  frequented  at  the  present  day,  is  unquestionably  that 
which  was  followed  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two  cities  whose 
names  are  mentioned,  the  one,  Susia — apparently  the  first 
place  he  came  to  within  the  limits  of  Aria — cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty,  though  it  was  probably  situated  not 
far  from  Meshed :  the  second,  Artacoana,  is  generally  placed 
at  Herat.  On  this  supposition  it  must  be  the  same  place  that 
was  subsequently  known  as  Alexandria  in  Ariis.^ 

The  direct  road  from  Herat  to  Bactria  would  have  Icdn 
through  the  mountain  ranges  now  occupied  by  the  Hazara 
tribes  to  the  foot  of  the  Bamian  pass  across  the  Hindoo  Eoosh: 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  was  in  ancient,  as  it  is  in 
modem  times,  but  little  frequented,  if  not  impassable  for  an 
army;*  and  the  longer  route,  which  was  followed  by  Alex- 
ander, had  the  advantage  of  enabling  him  to  reduce  to  subjec- 
tion on  his  passage  the  districts  of  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and 
the  Paropamisus.  By  this  means  he  would  have  secured  the 
submission  of  all  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain 
chain,  before  he  crossed  it  into  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  Of  the 
tribes  that  lay  along  this  line  of  march,  the  Drangians  or 
Zarangians  may  be  identified  beyond  a  doubt  as  occupying 
the  district  now  known  as  Sei'stan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
mund,  and  the  lake  formed  by  its  waters.  Their  capital  city 
of  Prophthasia  may  be  in  all  probability  identified  with  the 
modem  Furrah,  which  is  still  the  northern  capital  of  Seistan, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  traffic* 

From  Drangiana  onwards  his  course  lay  of  necessity  along 
the  valley  of  the  Etymander  (Helmund)  which  presents  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  bordered  on  each  side  by  arid 


«  See  Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  171.  I  *  Note  S,  p.  486. 

»  Note  B,  p.  485.  |  *  Note  T,  p.  488. 
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deserts.*  Here  he  encountered  a  tribe  called  by  the  Greeks 
Euergetae,  but  whose  true  name  seems  to  have  been  Ariaspae. 
Proceeding  from  thence  to  the  northwards,  and  quitting  the 
yalley  of  the  Helmund  for  that  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  he 
entered  the  province  of  Arachosia,  and  doubtless  followed  the 
line  of  route,  in  use  at  the  present  day,  &om  Candahar  to 
Ghizni :  a  road  which  (as  Professor  Wilson  obserres)  is  ^  recom- 
mended," or  rather  prescribed,  by  the  character  of  the  country, 
**  being  confined  on  either  hand  by.  lofty  mountains  of  con- 
siderable eleyation  and  arduous  access."  ^  From  thence  still 
advancing  onwards,  in  spite  of  the  late  season  of  the  year,  he 
crossed  the  mountain  tract  between  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  where 
his  army  suffered  much  from  cold,  as  well  as  &om  the  deep 
snows.*  It  was  doubtless  the  experience  of  the  difficulties  and 
privations  here  encountered  that  determined  him  to  halt  for 
the  winter  in  the  valley  of  Cabul,  before  attempting  the 
passage  of  the  still  more  formidable  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh. 

§  16.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  geography  of 
these  campaigns  is  the  determination  of  the  exact  site  of  the 
city  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  Greek  civilization  in  these  remote 
regions.  Its  position  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  clearly 
determined,  at  all  events  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  (who  is  here  certainly  fol- 
lowing the  geographers  of  Alexander),'  at  the  very  foot  of  the 


*  Elphin6tone*8  Caubul,  vol.  i.p:153. 
Wilaoirs  Ariana,  p.  177,  note. 

Where  it  was  crossed  by  Captain 
Christie  the  valley  of  the  Helmund 
extended  only  about  half  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  river ;  beyond  that  the 
desert  rose  at  once  in  perpendicular 
olififo.  (See  Appendix  to  Fottinger's 
BeloochUtany  p.  406.) 

There  is  indeed  a  more  direct  route 
from  Furrah  by  Ghirisfak  to  Candahar ; 
but  this  lies  through  a  poor  and  desert 
country :  and  M.  Ferrier  observes  that 


any  general  proceeding  with  an  army 
to  Candahar  would  descend  the  valley 
of  ^e  Furrah-rud  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  ascend  that  of  the 
Helmund.  It  had  moreover  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  Alexander  to  subdue 
the  southern  part  of  Se'istan  on  his 
way. 

'  Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  178.  See 
Note  U,  p.  488. 

•  Note  V.  p.  489. 

»  PUu.  H,  N.  vi.  17,  §  62.  "Hano 
urbem  sub  ipso  Caucaso  esse  positam." 
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monntains  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh),  and  50  Boman  miles  (40  G.  miles)  from  Ortospana, 
which  may  be  placed  on  satisfactory  grounds  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Cabul.^  These  indications  point  clearly  to  a  position 
in  the  fertile  region  known  as  the  Eoh  Daman,  to  the  north  of 
Cabuly  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  different  passes  leading  across  that  mountain 
range  into  Bactria.  Near  this  point  of  junction  is  situated  the 
modem  town  of  Charikar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are 
considerable  ruins,  indicating  the  site  of  a  city  of  importance. 
Here  therefore  we  may  in  all  probability  place  the  city  of 
Alexander,  which  became,  during  a  considerable  period,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  much  as  Cabul  is  at 
the  present  day.  An  additional  confirmation  of  this  conclusion 
is  found  in  the  name  of  Opiane  given  by  some  Greek  writers 
to  the  district  around  Alexandria,  and  which  is  thought  to  be 
retained  in  that  of  the  modem  village  of  Opian,  or  Hupian,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Charikar.^ 

§  17.  As  soon  as  the  spring  was  suflBciently  far  advanced  for 
the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  be  practicable,  Alexander 
quitted  his  winter  quarters  (b.c.  329)  and  traversed  the  moun- 
tains, the  passage  of  which,  however,  still  presented  great 
difficulties,  and  occupied  him  no  less  than  seventeen  days- 
reckoning  apparently  from  the  newly-founded  city  of  Alex- 
andria to  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca,  the  first  city  in  Bactria.^  It  is 
a  question  of  much  interest  to  determine  the  pass  by  which  he 


>  The  name  of  Ortospana  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  extant  historians 
of  Alexander ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  and  his  description  of  its 
position  among  the  Paropamisada)  at 
the  junction  of  three  roads,  one  of 
which  led  directly  into  Bactria  (c2f 
*OpT6inraya  M  r^v  iic  Bdierpwy  rpioZov 
l$rts  iarXv  iv  rots  TlaponcaiuffiZaiS^  XT.  2, 
§  8,  p.  723),  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
must  have  occupied  the  site  of  Cabul, 
the  importance  of  which  is  derived 
from  that  very  circumstance. 


»  Note  X,  p.  490. 

■  The  name  is  written  by  Arrian 
(iiu  29,  §  1),  the  only  one  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander  who  mentions  it, 
Drapsaca  ( Apiii^aica) ;  but  Strabo  writes 
it  in  one  passage  Adrapsa  (xv.  2,  p. 
725),  in  another  Darapsa  (xi.  11,  p. 
516).  The  Drepsa  of  Ptolemy,  though 
doubtless  the  same  name^  cannot  oe 
the  same  place,  as  that  author  places 
it  in  Sogdiana,  considerably  to  the 
north  of  Maracanda  (Ptol.  vi.  12,  §  6). 
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crossed  the  great  mountain  range ;  an  inquiry  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  already  touched  ftpon,  of  the  position  of 
Alexandria.  If  that  city  be  correctly  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charikar,  it  is  unlikely  that  Alexander  should 
have  taken  the  pass  of  Bamian,  as  supposed  by  most  modem 
writers,  from  its  being  the  easiest  and  best  known  of  the  passes 
leading  from  Cabfd  into  Bactria.  But  it  appears  that  there 
are  three  other  passes  leading  &om  the  Koh  Daman  directly 
across  the  mountains,  among  which,  at  the  present  day,  ^*  the 
c€Lravans  make  their  selection,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  more  or  less  peaceable  state  of  the  country  which 
borders  them."*  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Alexander  should 
have  taken  one  of  these  passes,  which  led  directly  into  Bactria, 
than  the  more  circuitous  route  by  Bamian :  but  it  is  more 
difiScult  to  choose  among  them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  position  of  the  Bactrian 
city  of  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca,  which  formed  the  termination  of 
the  pass  on  the  other  side.  At  the  same  time  the  probal)ilities 
seem  in  favour  of  his  having  followed  the  route  which  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  Panchshir,  and  crosses  the  mountains  at  its 
head  by  the  pass  known  as  the  Ehawak  pass :  from  whence  it 
turns  to  the  left  and  descends  to  Anderab,  a  place  which  has 
been  identified  by  several  modern  writers,  though  on  very 
slender  grounds,  with  the  Drapsaca  of  Arrian.* 

§  18.  Once  across  the  great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  the  progress  of  Alexander's  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive. 
From  Drapsaca  he  advanced  at  once  to  the  capital  city  of 
Bactria — Zariaspa,  or  Bactra,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called 
by  the  Greeks — which  was  taken  almost  without  resistance, 
Bessus  having  already  retreated  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana. 
Thither  Alexander  at  once  prepared  to  follow  him  :  and  though 
the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Oxus  presented  a  natural 
obstacle  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  he  effected  the  passage 
of  that  river  with  his  whole  army,  without  any  opposition  from 


*  Wood's  Journey  to  (he  Source  of  the  Oxus,  p.  118.  ^  Note  Y,  p.  492. 
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a  hostile  force.*  From  thence  he  pushed  on  to  Nautaca,  a  city 
of  Sogdiana  where  Bessus  had  previously  halted,  and  thence 
again  to  Maraeanda,  which  is  called  by  Arrian  the  capital  of 
Sogdiana.  The  fugitive  satrap  had  already  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  it  was  apparently  the  mere  love  of  enterprise  or 
discovery  that  led  him  to  advance  as  far  as  the  river  laxartes, 
which  had  long  formed  in  this  direction  the  boundary  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  separating  it  from  the  wild  and  independent 
Scythian  tribes  beyond.  Here  he  was  preparing  to  found 
another  city  that  should  immortalize  his  name,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  victorious  progress  into  these  remote  regions, 
when  his  project  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Sogdians  and  Bactrians,  while  the  Scythians 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  gathered  in  swarms  on  its 
banks,  to  be  ready  to  take  part,  should  the  insurrection  prove 
successful. 

§  19.  Alexander  now  learned  from  experience  that  it  was 
more  easy  to  traverse  these  wild  regions  as  a  conqueror,  than 
to  reduce  the  warlike  and  lawless  inhabitants  to  a  condition  of 
permanent  subjection.  The  greater  part  of  three  campaigns 
(B.C.  329-327)  was  occupied  by  him  in  this  task,  in  which  he 
displayed  his  wonted  energy  and  activity,  especially  in  the 
reduction  of  the  hill  forts,  which  were  believed  by  the  natives 
to  be  impregnable,  as  they  undoubtedly  appeared  on  a  first 
aspect.  But  we  are  wholly  unable  to  follow  in  detail  his 
movements  in  these  countries,  of  which  our  own  know- 
ledge is  still  very  vague  and  imperfect,'  while  the  ancient 


*  On  ihifl  oooasioD)  Beasns  baying 
withdrawn  and  destroyed  all  the  boats, 
Alexander  crossed  his  whole  army 
over,  by  means  of  skins  or  hides  sewn 
together,  and  stuffed  with  straw  (Arrian, 
Anab,  iii.  29,  §  4).  At  a  later  period 
he  crossed  the  laxartes  in  the  same 
manner  (Id.  iv.  i,  §§  2,  4).  It  is 
singular  that  the  custom,  now  uni- 
versal in  the  East,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Indus,  of  using  inJkUed  akins  for 
crossing,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent 
for  navigating,  rivers,  seems  to  have 


been  unknown  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander, as  it  had  been  in  those  of 
Herodotus,  whose  description  of  the 
boats  or  rafts  in  use  on  the  Euphrates 
excludes  the  idea  of  its  employment. 
(Herodot.  i.  194.  See  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
note  on  the  passage.)  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
practice  of  stuffing  the  skins  with  straw 
is  occasionally  resorted  to.  See  a  note 
to  Ferrier's  Caravan  Joumeyt^  p.  429. 
'  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks  that  in 
fact  "these  countries  at  the  present 
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accounts  are  generaUy  meagre,  and  wanting  in  geographical 
precision. 

A  few  points  only  can  be  considered  as  satisfSactorily  de- 
termined. The  site  of  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  is  still  occupied  by 
the  modem  Balkh,  the  chief  town  of  the  surrounding  district. 
Maracanda  also  still  survives  in  the  well-known  Samarcand, 
which  attained  to  such  great  celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  as 
the  capital  of  Timour;  and  the  river  that  flows  by  it,  the 
Eohik,  is  unquestionably  the  Polytimetus  of  the  Greeks.' 
The  place  where  Alexander  first  reached  the  banks  of  the 
laxartes,  and  where  he  afterwards  founded  the  town  that  was 
called  by  later  geographers  Alexandria  Ultima,  was  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khojend.  But  this  last  identification 
rests  on  no  positive  evidence,'  and  beyond  thb  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  us.  The  sites  of  the  two  celebrated  rock-fortresses 
called  by  the  Greek  historians  the  Sogdian  Bock  and  the 


moment  are  known  only  superficially 
as  to  their  general  soenery:  for  pur- 
poees  of  measurement  and  geography 
they  are  almost  unknown'*  (vol.  xii. 
p.  273,  note).  Very  little  Las  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  since  this  was 
written.  The  Inter  travels  of  M.  Yam- 
bery  in  1863,  while  they  threw  much 
light  upon  the  state  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  contributed  but  very 
little  to  our  positive  geographical 
knowledge. 

The  ruga;ed  mountain  country  in 
particular  which  occupies  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  called 
by  Arriau  Parietacene,  and  in  which 
we  must  look  for  the  hill-fortresses  taken 
by  Alexander,  is  stiU  almost  entirely 
unknown.  The  recent  occupation  of  so 
large  a  part  of  these  regions  of  Central 
Asia  by  the  Russians  will  doubtless 
lead  before  long  to  an  improved  know- 
ledge of  their  geography ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  researches  have  yet 
been  made  which  tend  to  throw  light 
upon  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  in 
this  quarter. 

*  The  statement  of  Arrian  (iv.  6,  §  6) 
and  Strabo  (xi.  p.  518,  in  both  cases 
derived  from  Anstobulus),  that  this 


river,  though  a  copious  stream,  is  lost 
in  the  sands,  aodf  does  not  flow  into 
the  Oxus,  has  been  verified  by  recent 
travellers  (Bumes's  Travels^  voL  iii. 
p.  139),  and  serves  to  show  the  acou- 
racy  of  tho  information  acquired  by  the 
Maioedonians  at  this  time. 

Tho  same  remnrk  is  applied,  with 
equal  justice,  to  the  Arius  (the  Heri< 
rud,  or  river  of  Herat)  and  to  the 
Etymandrus  (Helmund),  which  flows 
through  Drangiana  (Arrian,  ibid.). 
The  £pardu8,  associated  with  them  in 
the  same  passage,  as  flowing  through 
the  land  of  the  Biardi,  is  pimMibly  the 
Margua,  or  Murghaub  (the  river  of 
Margiana)  of  which  the  same  thing  is 
true.  (See  Buraes's  TraveUy  voL  iii. 
p.  30.) 

*  It  is  indeed  probable  from  tho  oon- 
flguration  of  the  country  that  one 
customary  place  of  passage  of  the 
laxartes  must  always  nave  been  seme- 
where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kho- 
jend; but  the  nearest  point  on  that 
river  to  Samarcand  is  at  Chiuaz,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Tashkend,  and  there  is 
no  reason  that  Alexander  should  not 
have  taken  that  route. 
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Bock  of  Chorienes  are  wholly  unknown;  as  well  as  that  of 
the  seyen  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the  laxartes,  including  the 
most  important  of  them,  which  bore  the  name  of  Cyra  or 
Cyropolisy  and  was  reputed  to  haye  been  founded  by  the  elder 
Cyrus.  Eyen  Nautaca,  which  appears  to  haye  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  was  selected  by  Alexander  for 
his  winter-quarters  (in  the  winter  of  b.o.  328-327),  cannot  be 
determined  otherwise  than  by  conjecture;  but  as  we  know 
that  it  was  situated  between  Samarcand  and  the  Oxus,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  haye  occupied  the  site  of  Kurshee, 
a  town  which;  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fertile  oases  that 
must  always  in  this  country  haye  been  a  centre  of  habitation.^ 

It  may  be  obseryed  that  no  record  of  distances,  or  supposed 
geographical  measurements,  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  regard 
to  these  countries,  except  the  yery  yague  and  general  estimate 
of  Eratosthenes  that  it  was  ahaiU  5000  stadia  from  Bactra  to 
the  riyer  laxartes.^  Such  an  omission,  in  regard  to  countries 
of  so  much  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  yiew,  goes  far 
to  negatiye  the  supposition  that  any  real  measurementa  of  the 
marches  of  Alexander  had  been  made  or  preseryed. 

§  20.  The  operations  of  Alexander,  during  the  long  time 
that  he  spent  in  these  remote  proyinces  were,  howeyer,  by  no 
means  solely  of  a  military  character.  While  he  destroyed,  or 
at  least  dismantled,  many  of  the  preyiously  existing  towns 
and  fortresses,^  he  is  said  to  haye  founded  not  less  than  eight 


*  Bnmes's  TratfeU,  toI.  ii.  pp.  221, 
225.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
another  line  ot  roate,  somewhat  more 
direot,  from  Balkh  to  Samarcand,  pass- 
ing by  Shehr  Sebz,  or  Kesh  (the  birth- 
place of  Timoor),  and  this  may  have 
been  the  route  foUowed  by  Alexander, 
in  which  case  Kesh  may  represent 
Nantaoa. 

*  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  514.    cTr* 

air^pos  liKty  its  vtvraKurx^^^iovs,     The 
estimate  greatly  exceeds  the  truth,  if 
measured  from  Ualkh  to  Khojend. 
'  Among   these    8trabo    mentions 


Maracanda,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  destroy  that  city,  though  he 
may  have  dismantled  its  fortifications. 
Mr.  Vaux  in  Dr.  Smith  s  dictionary 
(art  Maracanda)  erroneously  repre- 
sents Strabo  as  stating  that  Alexander 
buiU  Maracanda,  which  is  whoUy  in- 
correct. It  is  called  by  Arrian  (iii.  80, 
§  6)  the  capital  of  Sogdiana  {rk  fiacrl- 
Acta  r^s  ^y9itw&¥  x^P'^)  ^^  the  time 
when  Alexander  first  invaded  the 
country;  and  it  is  described  by  Q. 
Curtius  as  a  great  city,  the  walls  of 
which  were  70  stadia  in  circuit  (Curt, 
vu.  6,  §  10). 
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cities  in  the  two  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana;^  but 
unfortunately  neither  their  sites  nor  their  names  haye  been 
transmitted  to  ns.  We  know  only  that  besides  the  city  on 
the  laxartes,  there  were  at  a  later  period  two  others,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Alexandria — one  in  Bactria,  another  in 
Sogdiana  near  the  Oxus.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
either  of  these  was  actually  founded  by  Alexander.  A  fourth 
city  of  the  name  (according  to  Pliny)  was  founded  in  Mar- 
giana,'  a  district  which  Alexander  does  not  appear  to  haye 
eyer  yisited  in  person,*  though  it  was  in  all  probability  reduced 
to  subjection,  or  yoluntarily  tendered  its  submission,  while  he 
was  subduing  these  proyinces. 

While  the  geographical  information  concerning  these  distant 
proyinces  furnished  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  thus 
indefinite  and  incomplete,  their  account  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  regions  now  for  the  first  time  laid  open  to  the  Greeks  is 
strikingly  correct  and  characteristic.  One  of  the  first  modem 
travellers  who  yisited  these  countries,  Sir  A.  Bumes,  was 
struck  with  the  accuracy  with  which  their  general  character — 


«  8trab.  xi.  p.  518. 

»  Plin.  vL  16.  §  46.  It  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  neighbouring 
barbarians,  bat  restored  by  Antiochns 
Soter,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Anti- 
oohia,  under  which  it  long  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Marg\ana.  It 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Merv,  or  Menre,  on  the  Mur- 
ghaub,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Khorassan,  thouc^h 
now  in  a  state  of  great  decay  (Kinneir's 
Memoir  of  Pertia^  p.  179;  Bumes's 
TraveU,  vol.  iii.  p.  218). 

*  Droysen  alone  supposes  Alexander 
to  have  visited  Margiana,  on  his  march 
tiom  Hyrcania  towards  Bactria,  before 
he  was  recaUed  into  Aria  by  the  revolt 
of  Satibarzanes.  But  this  appears 
extremely  improbable. 

Q.  Curtius  indeed  represents  Alex- 
ander as  having  proceeded  **  ad  urbem 
Marginiam*'  in  his  second  campaign 
in  i^ogdiana  (vii.  10,  §  15):  for  which 
the  editors  have  sulMtitufed  *'Mar^- 


anam ; "  but  this  statement  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian,  but  unintelligible  in  itself; 
and  the  words  **  superatis  deinde  am- 
nibus  Ocho  et  Oxo**  are  in  any  case 
erroneous.  The  foundation  of  wix 
cities,  all  situated  "  in  editis  ooUibus, ' 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  oasis  of 
Merv,  and  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  Alexander  in  Sogfiiana, 
as  does  the  account  which  follows  of 
the  capture  of  the  celebrated  hill-forts. 
Miitzell  {ad  loc,)  has  in  vain  attempted 
to  explain  and  defend  the  oonftised 
geography  of  Curtius.  It  is  more  imo- 
bable  that  Marginia  was  really  a  town 
in  Sogdiana.  Dr.  Miiller  in  his  map 
of  Alexander's  campaigns  (in  Dr. 
Smith's  Atla$  of  Ancient  Geography) 
identic es  it  with  a  place  called  Miir- 
g^nan  or  Margilan,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  plausible  enoiigh  : 
but  all  such  conclusions  must  bo  re- 
garded as  merely  conjectural. 
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in  which  tracts  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soil  alter- 
nate with  barren  wastes  of  sand — was  described  by  Q.  Curtius.' 
Strabo  dwells  more  especially  upon  the  great  wealth  and 
fertility  of  Bactria,  which  enabled  its  Greek  rulers  to  found 
a  powerful  dominion  there,  and  extend  their  rule  over  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Ariana  and  India.^  The  same  phe- 
nomenon was  repeated  at  a  much  later  period  when  these 
secluded  provinces  of  Central  Asia  became  for  a  time  the  seat 
of  the  powerful  empire  of  Timour  and  his  successors. 

§  21.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  was  that  of  introducing 
for  the  first  time  clear  ideas  concerning  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes.  We  have  seen  how 
completely  vague  and  confused  were  the  views  of  Herodotus 
upon  this  subject,  who  knew  only  of  one  river  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  re- 
garded it  as  flowing  eastward  fr(yn\  the  Caspian,  instead  of 
towards  it.  At  a  later  period  the  passage  in  the  Meteorologies 
of  Aristotle,  already  noticed,*  which  could  have  been  \vritten 
but  a  few  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander,*  while  it 
shows  that  soniewhat  more  definite  ideas  had  already  been 
attained  by  the  more  cultivated  and  inquiring  minds  among 
the  Greeks,  still  presents  them  in  a  very  confused  condition. 
He  here  represents  a  mountain  called  Pamasus  (evidently  a 
corruption  of  Paropamisus)  as  the  source  of  all  the  principal 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Asia,  from  which  flowed,  besides  other 
rivers,  the  Bactrus,  the  Choaspes,  and  the  Araxes.  Of  this 
last  (he  adds)  the  Tantus  is  a  branch,  which  parts  off  and 
flows  into  the  Lake  Slaaotis.     The  Indus  also  (he  says)  takes 


'  Q.  Curt  vii.  18,  §  26;  Burnes's 
Travels  to  BokJiara^  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

•  Strab.  xi.  p.  516. 

•  See  Chapter  XI.  p.  399. 

•  The  Meieorolo^ca  could  not  have 
been  written  earlier  than  b.c.  341,  as 
an  event  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in 


the  archonship  of  that  year;  while 
the  passage  before  us,  as  well  ns  the 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  tlie  newly- 
discovered  regions  of  India,  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  composed  before 
the  arms  of  Alexander  haa  made  those 
countries  known  to  the  Qredks. 
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its  rise  in  the  same  mountain,  which  has  the  largest  stream  of 
all  rivers.^ 

Here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Araxes,  though  it? 
name  is  given  in  the  same  form  as  that  known  to  Herodotus,  is 
meant  to  designate  the  laxartes ;  the  Bactrus  is  probably  "  the 
river  of  Bactria  '* — that  is,  the  Oxus ;  and  the  Choaspes  may  be 
meant  to  designate  the  river  of  Cabul,  the  Cophen  of  Aman 
and  Strabo«  of  which,  according  to  these  writers,  the  Choes  or 
Choaspes  was  a  tributary.^  So  far  therefore  as  regards  the 
rivers  having  their  rise  in  the  same  mountain  chain  the  state- 
ment is  founded  in  fact ;  but  the  name  of  the  Oxus,  so  familiar 
in  aU  subsequent  ages,  appears  to  have  been  stiU  unknown ; 
while  the  strange  confusion  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
Araxes  or  laxartes  and  the  Tanais  were  only  arms  of  one  and 
the  same  river,  would  seem  to  have  been  already  established. 
So  fixed  was  that  idea  in  the  popular  belief,  that  when  the 
Macedonian  army  at  length  found  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
laxartes,  they  universally  regarded  it  as  the  Tanws,  and  con- 
ceived themselves  to  have  reached  the  limit  between  Europe 
and  Asia.*  Even  the  well-informed  Aristobulus  appears  to 
have  uniformly  designated  the  river  by  that  name,  adding 
however  that  it  was  called  by  the  natives  the  laxartes.* 

§  22.  But  notwithstanding  this  confusion,  which  appears  to 
have  maintained  its  ground  as  a  popular  error  until  long 
afterwards,  though  rejected  by  the  maturer  judgment  of  geo- 
graphers,®  the  Greeks  henceforth  became  clearly  aware  of  the 


3  Arietot.  Meteorol.  i.  13,  §  15.  i  be  Another  Tanaid  whicli  is  described 


*  Aman,  Anab,  iv.  23 ;  Strabo,  xv. 

*  It  is  singular  that  one  of  tlie  proofs 
alleged  as  having  convinced  the  Mace- 
donians that  tlie  river  in  question 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Tanais,  was 


by  Herodotus  as  flowing  into  the  Palos 
Maeotis."    (Anab.  iii.  30,  §  8.) 

Strabo  considers  the  notion  to  have 
been  maintained  with  a  view  of  repre- 
senting that  Alexander  had  conquered 


the  fact  that  there  were  fir  woods  in   '  the  whole  of  Asia;  it  being  geueraUy 


the  territory  beyond  it,  which  must 
therefore  be  a  part  of  Europe  and  not 
of  Asia!  (Strabo,  xi.  7,  p.  510.) 
«  Arrian,  iii.  30,  §  11. 


admitted  tliat  the  Tanais  was  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia; 
whereas  in  reality  (as  he  remurks^  a 
considerable  part    of  Ada,  from   the 


*  Arrian,  tliough  he  follows  Aristo-  (/aspian  Sea  to  the  Tanais  was  not 
bulus  in  dosoribing  the  laxartes  under  subjected  by  the  Macedonians  (Strab. 
the  name  of  Tanais,  adds,   ^  It  must      xi.  p.  509). 
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existence  of  these  two  great  rivers  in  Central  Asia,  both  of 
them,  as  they  conceived,  rising  in  the  Caucasus  or  Hindoo 
Eoosh,  and  both  ultimately  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Oxus  especially  appears  to  have  attracted  their  attention 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Aristobulus  described  it  as  six  stadia 
in  breadth,  of  great  depth,  and  flowing  with  a  strong  current ; 
and  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Asia,  except 
those  of  India,  with  which,  as  he  observed,  no  others  could  be 
compared.^  The  laxartes,  though  a  stream  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions,® derived  great  importance  from  its  position,  as  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge 
towards  the  north-east;  beyond  that  they  had  only  vague 
ideas  of  wandering  Scythian  tribes,  or  uninhabitable  deserts. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  their 
information  concerning  both  these  rivers,  that  the  accounts 
alike  of  their  sources  and  their  outflow  rested  upon  mere 
hearsay.  Alexander  himself  did  not  do  more  than  cross  them, 
several  hundred  miles  above  their  mouths,  and  his  information 
concerning  their  outlet  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Choras- 
mians  and  other  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  or  occupied  the  steppes  between  its  shores  and 
the  laxartes.* 

§  23.  But  though  Alexander  himself  did  not  carry  his  arms 
beyond  the  laxartes — except  for  a  very  brief  and  fruitless 


'  Aooording  to  Sir  A.  Burnes  the 
Oxus,  where  he  crossed  it  on  his  way 
from  Balkh  to  Khariee  was  800  yards 
wide,  and  20  feet  deep,  with  a  very 
rapid  and  turbid  stream  {Travels,  yol.  ii. 
p.  214).  At  a  point  considerably  lower 
down,  between  Bokhara  and  Merv,  it 


laxartes;  and  that  he  mnst  therefore 
have  possessed  accurate  information 
as  to  those  localities;  and  yet  the 
Recount  which  his  officers  brought 
back  to  Greece  was  that  both  rivers 
fell  into  the  Caspian."  It  seems  clear 
that  this  was  the  general  impression 


was  only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  25  ,   brought  away  by  the  foUowers  of  Alex 
to  29  feet  deep  (lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  5).  '  ander,  and  adopted  by  Aristobulus  and 


•  Burnes,  vol.  iii.  p.  139. 


other  historians;   but  there  is  not  a 


*  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the      particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  it 


statement  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Pro- 
ceedings of  Geographical  Society,  1867, 
p.  115),  that  Alexander  *^8ent  his 
troops  on  an  expedition  along  the  shores 


was  the  result  of  positive  exploration. 
The  only  exploring  expedition  we  hear 
of  was  that  of  Patrocles,  the  general 
of  Seleucus,  more  than  twenty  years 


o/f^e  Caspian,  while  he  himself  crossed      afterwards,  to  which  we  shall    have 
the  Oxus  and  reached  the  banks  of  the      occasion  to  revert  hereafter. 

2   F   2 
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reconnaissance — he  received  during  his  stay  in  Sogdiana  em- 
bassies from  several  of  the  neighbouring  barbarian  tribes,  to 
tender  their  submission,  or  avert  the  apprehended  invasion. 
Among  these  we  find  mentioned  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the 
Chorasmians,  a  people  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
who  undoubtedly  inhabited  the  tract  now  known  as  the 
Khanate  of  Khiva,  which  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  bear  the  name  of  Kharezm.  According  to  Arrian 
Pharasmanes  assured  Alexander  that  his  dominions  bordered 
on  those  of  the  Colchians  and  the  Amazons  (!),  and  ofiered  to 
accompany  the  king  on  his  march,  if  he  were  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  towards  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.* 

It  was  doubtless  this  idle  boast,  which  only  serves  to  show 
still  further  the  utter  vagueness  of  the  ideas  then  current  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  fable  repeated  by  later  historians,  of  the  visit  of  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons  herself  to  the  conqueror — a  story,  as  we  are 
told  by  Plutarch,  expressly  contradicted  as  a  fiction  by  Aris- 
tobulus,  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  more  judicious  historians,  but 
which  still  maintained  its  ground,  and  found  favour  with  the 
rhetorical  writers  of  a  later  period.* 

xVnother  tribe,  with  whose  name  we  are  familiar  from  other 
sources,  the  Dahae,  are  mentioned  repeatedly  among  the  races 
with  which  Alexander  here  came  in  contact,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  assign  them  a  definite  locality.^  Prolmbly  indeed 
they  were  a  nomad  race  of  warriors,  like  the  Turcomans  at 
the  present  day. 

§  24.  Of  the  Scythians  that  occupied  the  country  beyond  the 
laxartes,  we  learn  no  particulars :  they  appear  to  have  been 


'  Arrian,  iv.  15,  §  4. 

2  See  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  46;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  505.  The  story  is  told  in  full 
detail  by  Q.  Curtius,  vi.  5,  §  24-32 ; 
Diodoms,  xvii.  77 ;  and  Justin,  xii.  3. 
It  was  already  related,  even  within  the 
lifetime  of  Alexander's  contcmporarieB, 
by  OneHicrituB  (Pint.  /.  c.)  and  Glitar- 
ohus  (ap.  Strab.  I.e.),  who  wiis  probably 


the  authority  followed  by  Curtius  and 
Diodorus. 

*  We  only  learn  from  Arrian  that 
the  DaliiB  lAdai)  were  one  of  the  tribes 
subject  to  Bessus,  and  that  they  dwelt 
south  of  tho  Tanais,  i.e.  the  laxartes 
(iiL  28,  §  8).  Strabo  places  them  east 
of  the  Caspian,  apparently  between  tho 
Chorasmians  and  the  Uyrcanians. 
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regarded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  by  Alexander  hitnself,  as 
connected  with  the  European  Scythians,  who  occupied  the 
steppes  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mseotis :  but 
this  is  no  proof  that  they  really  were  so.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Massagetse,  who  appear  in  Herodotus  as  a  great  nation 
occupying  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Araxes  (laxartes), 
here  figure  only  as  a  subordinate  Scythian  tribe,  apparently 
situated  on  the  south  of  that  river,  within  the  limits  of  Sog- 
diana. 

The  Sacae  again  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  among  the  nations 
with  whom  Alexander  at  this  time  came  into  collision.  But 
according  to  Arrian  they  had  riot  been  subject  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  but  only  served  in  the  army  of  Darius  as  allies.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  they  had  clearly  been  included 
in  the  empire,  and  were  comprised  in  the  fifteenth  satrapy. 
Strabo  certainly  places  them  among  the  nations  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  laxartes,  as  opposed  to  the  nomad  Scy- 
thians beyond  that  river. 

How  far  the  position  of  these  tribes  had  really  been  shifted 
by  those  changes  which  were  perpetually  going  on  among  the 
wandering  populations  of  Central  Asia,  or  how  far  the  apparent 
changes  result  merely  from  differences  of  nomenclature  we  are 
unable  to  determine.  But  when  we  consider  how  vaguely  the 
name  of  Scythians  was  employed  in  ancient  times,  just  as  that 
of  Tartars  has  been  in  modem  days,  and  how  slowly  our  ethno- 
graphical information  concerning  the  races  of  Central  Asia  has 
attained  to  anything  like  a  clear  and  definite  form,  we  cannot 
wonder  to  find  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  bv  the  histo- 
rians  of  Alexander,  and  by  subsequent  geographers,  at  once 
perplexed  and  bewildering.* 


*  Note  Z,  p.  493. 

We  are  told  indeed  that  Alexander, 
Boon  after  hia  arrival  on  the  Iaxarte«i, 
received  an  tmbussy  from  the  king  of 


country  (Arrian,  iv.  1,  §§  1,  2).  These 
returned,  after  an  interval  of  some 
months  (Id.  iv.  15),  accompanied  by  a 
fresh  embassy,  with  the  most  friendly 


"the  European  Scylhians,"  and  that  oflfers  and   professions:    but  there  is 

he  sent  bark  with  the  envoys  some  of  ,   nothing    to    intimite    what   was    tne 

his  own  emissaries,  with  a  view  of  ex-  country  which  they  hwl  really  visited, 

ploring  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  I   No  subsequent  reference  is  made  to 
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One  pointy  howeyer,  is  clear ;  that  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  bounded  the  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  on  the 
east,  and  so  long  formed  the  limit  between  Independent  Tartaiy 
and  Chinese  Turkestan,  remained  at  this  time,  and  continued  till 
long  afterwards  to  oppose  an  absolute  barrier  to  all  intercourse 
towards  the  east :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  yaguest 
rumours  concerning  the  nations  beyond  that  limit — ^who  occu- 
pied the  vast  tracts  of  Mongolia  or  Chinese  Tartary — had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers. 


Section  II. — Military  Operations  in  India. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  327  that  Alex- 
ander, after  a  halt  of  some  duration  at  Bactra,  recrossed  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  with  his  army,  with  the  view  of  directing  his 
arms  against  India.  The  passage  of  the  mountains  appears  to 
have  been  made  with  comparative  facility,  probably  on  account 
of  the  more  advanced  season  of  the  year :  but  we  are  told  that 
on  this  occasion  he  took  a  different  and  a  shorter  pass  from 
that  which  he  had  followed  on  his  advance  into  Bactria,*  and 
only  ten  days  were  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus 
by  this  new  route.*  He  halted  for  some  time  at  his  rising 
city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  new  settlers,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Nicsea,'  and  the  river 


any  geographical  information  obtained 
by  these  emissaries. 

It  is  curious  also,  that  we  find  men- 
tion (Arrian,  iv.  1,  §  1 ;  Curt  vii.  6, 
§  11)  of  a  tribe  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Abii  (^A/3«oi),  evidently  with 
direct  reference  to  the  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Homer ;  but  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  flame,  or  it  was 
merely  given  to  some  Scythian  tribe, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their 
manners  to  those  described  by  the  poet 
we  are  unable  to  determine.  The 
latter  supposition  is,  however,  the  most 
probable.  (See  some  judicious  remarks 
by  Major  BenncU,  Geogr.  of  Herodotw, 
p.  226.) 


»  Strabo,  rv.  1,  §  26. 

*  Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  22,  §  i.  See  Note 
Y,  p.  492. 

llie  historians  of  Alexander  aU 
mention  the  great  abundance  of  nh- 
phium  which  was  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  ParopamisuB.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  plant,  which  they 
here  designated  by  this  name  was  otto- 
fcetida,  which  stUl  grows  abundantly 
in  these  mountain  regions,  and  is 
largely  used  by  the  inhabitants 
(Bunies,  vol.  ii.  p.  166). 

'  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  22,  §  6.  This  is 
the  only  mention  found  of  a  city  of 
Niciea  in  these  regions;  and  Aman 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  it. 
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Cophen.*  Here  he  was  met  by  Taxiles,  an  Indian  king, 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Indns,  as 
well  as  by  sundry  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  that 
river.  Hence  he  dispatched  Hephsestion  and  Perdiccas  with 
a  large  portion  of  his  forces  down  the  valley  of  the  Cophen 
to  the  territory  of  Peucelaotis  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Indus,  with  orders  to  secure  the  passage  of  that  river  and 
construct  a  bridge  across  it.*  Meanwhile  Alexander  him- 
self undertook  the  reduction  of  the  mountain  tribes  north 
of  the  valley  of  the  Cophen — wild  mountaineers  inhabiting 
a  very  rugged  and  di£Bcult  country,  which  is  still  so  im- 
perfectly known  to  Europeans,  that  there  is  hardly  any  part 
of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  where  we  are  so  much  at  a 
loss  to  follow  his  movements.  The  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  these  operations,  both  from  the  inaccessible 


But  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
fact  of  its  existence.  The  suggestion 
of  Ritter,  followed  by  Droysen  {Ofsch, 
Altxamlers,  p.  363),  that  Nicaea  was 
only  a  new  name  given  to  Ortospaua, 
the  modem  Cabul,  is  wholly  without 
authority,  and  eeems  at  variance  with 
the  expressions  of  Arrian. 

The  sumo  view  is  however  adopted 
by  General  Cunniii;;ham,  who  refers  to 
Konnus  (xvi.  v.  403)  as  showing  that 
Nic«Ba  was  situated  near  a  small  lake. 
But  the  authority  of  such  a  poet  as 
Nonnus — who  represents  Nicssa  as 
founded  by  Bacchus,  ami  caUed  after 
a  nymph  of  that  nume(!) — is  utterly 
worthlcbS  on  such  a  point ;  and  it 
appears  impossible  that  a  city  so  well 
known  as  Ortospana  could  have  been 
thus  designated,  without  our  finding 
any  mention  of  it.  The  suggestion 
that  Nicsea  occupied  the  site  of  Begh- 
r.im  appearr*  to  me  much  more  probable. 
(Sec  Note  X,  p.  491.) 

*  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
river  Cophen  (Kot^ijy)  is  the  same  that 
is  now  known  as  the  river  of  Cabul, 
the  main  stream  that  flows  through 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  central 
valley  of  all  this  mountainous  regi6n. 
But  the  ancient  writers  appear  to  have 


had  an  erroneous  idea  of  i^s  course,  the 
general  direction  of  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  from  N.  to  S.,  or  panillel 
with  the  Indus  and  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjab  (Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  697),  while  its 
course  below  Cabul  is  in  reality  nearly 
from  W.  to  E.  Strubo  distinctly  de- 
scribes the  Choaspes  as  another  river, 
faUing  into  the  Cophen  at  a  city  which 
ho  calls  Plemyrium.  This  is  i)robably 
the  same  river  that  is  named  by 
Arrian  Choes  (Anab.  iv.  23),  and  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Kunar 
or  Khonar,  which  descends  from  the 
valley  of  Chittral.  Wilson  however 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Alishnng  (AriancL, 
p.  1S6),  and  all  such  conclusions  are 
in  truth  little  more  than  conjectural. 

'  We  have  no  details  of  the  operations 
of  this  part  of  the  army,  who  must 
have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
river  and  traversed  the  formidable 
Khyber  Pass ;  but,  as  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Taxiies  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Indus  (Arrian, 
Anah.  iv.  22,  §§  6,  8),  they  would  j)ro- 
bably  experience  no  opposition  in  this 
part  of  their  route.  Astes,  the  ruler  of 
Peucelaotis,  in  vain  opposed  them  in 
arms,  but  was  defeated  and  his  city 
taken. 
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nature  of  the  country,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, appear  to  have  formed  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
which  led  him  to  deyote  so  much  time  and  pains  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  obscure  mountaineers ;  but  to  this  was  added  a 
fresh  stimulus  from  the  notion  which  had  gained  ground 
among  the  Greeks — ^how  or  when  we  know  not — that  they  had 
formed  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  who 
had  penetrated  thus  far  into  India,  but  no  farther.^  It  ¥ras 
even  reported,  and  believed,  that  the  formidable  rock  fortress 
of  Aomus,  which  was  captured  by  Alexander,  though  reputed 
impregnable  among  the  native  tribes,  could  boast  of  having 
repulsed  the  arms  of  Hercules  himself.*  Neither  the  position 
of  this  fortress,  nor  that  of  any  of  the  numerous  "  cities  "  said 
to  have  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  can  be 
determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There,  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  district  of  Peucelaotis  was  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  Indus  at  its  confluence  with  the  Cophen,  or  river 
of  Cabul,  and  its  capital  may  probably  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Hashtnagar,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Peshawer.^  It  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed 
the  Indus,  was  the  same  which  has  in  all  ages  formed  the 
chief  place  of  passage,  adjoining  the  modern  Attock.*  Here 
the  river  is  so  much  contracted  that  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  of  boats  presents  no  serious  diflSculty.* 

§  2.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  two  points  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  name  or  site  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
Alexander's  campaign,  from  the  time  that  he  left  Alexandria 


*  Note  A  n,  p.  49C.  Vig^ne  at  only  80  yards  at  one  period 


«  Note  B  b,  p.  49G. 
*  Note  C  c,  p.  498. 
^  General  Cunningham  indeed  sup- 


of  the  year  and  120  yards  at  another, 
'*  but  the  current  was  deep  and  rapid, 
and  looked  as  if  it  would  sweep  away 


poses  him  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at  j  any  obstacle  "  (Vigne's  Visit  to  Kabul^ 

Ohind ;  which  he  identifies  with  £m-  &c.,  p.  24 1 ).    Lieutenant  Wood,  who 

bolima.    But  his  reasons  are  y&ry  un-  '  me€Lsure4  the  width  of  the  stream  at 

satisfactory.  I  the  fortress  of  Attock,  found  it  to  be 

^  A  bridge  of  boats  was  yearly  con-  286  yards ;  but  he  adds  that  '*a  little 

structed  at  this  point  by  Runjcet  Sing,  '  lower    down    where     its    channel    ia 

when  he  held  possession  of  Peahawer  ,  usually  spanned  by  the  brid^  of  boats, 

as  well  as  of  the  Punjab.    The  actual  it  is  much  more  contracted.*'    (Wood's 

width  of  the  river  is  estimated  by  Mr.  '  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  121.) 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  till  he  crossed  the  Indus,  which 
can  be  identified  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  trace  his  movements,  with  the  very  imperfect 
information  at  our  command,  he  appears  to  have  pursued  in 
general  a  course  somewhat  parallel  to  the  river  of  Cabul,  but 
instead  of  following  the  only  route  which  would  be  practicable 
to  a  modem  army — down  the  valley  of  that  river  and  across 
the  Khyber  pass — he  struggled  on  through  the  mountain 
country  to  the  north  of  it,  crossing  in  succession  the  rugged 
ridges  that  descend  like  gigantic  spurs  from  the  great  central 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  subduing  tribe  after  tribe  of 
the  wild  mountaineers  that  occupied  the  districts  now  known 
as  Kafiristan,  Chittral,  and  Swat.  The  diflBculties  that  he 
encountered  during  these  operations — continued  as  they  were 
throughout  the  winter — must  have  been  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  especial 
admiration  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  and  historians.  But  even  if  we  possessed 
far  more  accurate  information  than  we  can  really  pretend  to, 
respecting  these  wild  and  secluded  regions,  we  should  still,  in 
all  probability,  find  ourselves  wholly  unable  to  trace  his 
marches,  or  identify  with  any  certainty  the  mountain  strong- 
holds that  he  reduced.  The  account  of  these  campaigns  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us  is  utterly  vague  and  meagre.  The 
historians  that  have  transmitted  it  to  us  had  assuredly  no  clear 
geographical  conception  in  their  own  minds  of  the  country  in 
which  they  took  place :  and  the  same  may  be  asserted  with 
almost  equal  confidence  of  the  writers  whom  they  followed.  A 
glance  at  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  and  valleys,  which  occupy 
the  whole  space  in  question  in  the  best  modem  maps,*  will 


*  See  for  instance  Ihe  exceUent  map  |    (January,  1879)  the  editor  can  do  no 

of  these  regions  published  by  Ck)lonel  ;   more  than  express  a  hope  that  before 

Walker  in  1868.    No  part  of  these  wUd  long  **  surveyors  may  proceed  to  map 

mountain  tracts  west  of  the  Indus  has  '  out  the   almost  imknown   regions  of 

as  yet  been  regularly  surveyed.  >   Kafiristan  and  the  adjoining  parts.'* 

Even  in  the  latest  number  of  ti\o  (p.  64.) 
Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  Society 
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sufficiently  show  how  utterly  bewildering  they  must  haye  been 
to  persons  like  the  officers  of  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  maps,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  compass,  and  incapable 
of  the  simplest  geographical  observations.  The  capture  of 
apparently  impregnable  rock-fortresses,  the  names  of  places 
which  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  cities,  and  the  passage  of 
rivers  that  opposed  difficulties  to  an  advancing  army — were 
the  things  that  naturally  impressed  themselves  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  these  operations :  and  such  are 
the  records  that  have  been  pmserved  to  us,  with  a  very  faint 
thread  of  geographical  connection.' 

§  3.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  determine,  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  the  position  of  the  different  tribes  against  whom 
in  succession  Alexander  turned  his  arms.  Of  these  Arrian 
enumerates  the  Aspasians,  the  Gura&ans,  and  the  Assaceni, 
which  appear  to  have  followed  one  another  in  this  order  :*  he 
mentions  also  cities  called  Ora,  Massaga,  Bazira,  and  one  of  the 
name  of  Nysa,  to  which  the  Macedonians  attached  especial 
importance  on  account  of  its  supposed  connection  with  Bacchus. 


'  It  might  have  been  thought  that      contrary  (who  nndoubtf>dly  wrote  from 

the  rivers  would  have  afforded  us  some      good  sources  of  information,  and  pro* 

clue  through  these  difficulties.      But   '  bably  followed  Aristobulns)  enumerates 

this  will    be  found    on    examination   ,  the  tribes  between  the  Cophen  and  the 

altogether   defective.      In  the   Indica  '  Indus    in    tlie    following    order:    the 

(where  he  is  probably  following  Near-     Astaceni,  the  Masiani,  the  Nysnl,  and 

<;hus)  Arrian  describes  the  Cophen  as      the  Hypa&ii  :    then    the  kingdom    of 

flowing  through  the  Peucelaotis,  and      Assacanus,  in  which  is  MaasHga,  the 

bringing  with  it  the  waters  of   tlie   :  capital  of  the  whole  coantry :  after  that 

Malantus,    Soastus    and   Garrrous,    to      comes  Peucelaotis,  on  the  Indus  (xv.  1, 

its  outflow  into  the  Indus  (Indira,  c.  4).   ,  §  27,  p.  69S).    Here  he  appears  in  the 

Of  these  the  Soastus  is  in  all  probability      first  instance  to  enumerate  the  tribes 

the  Swat,  which  flows  through  the  dis-      in  the  inverse  order;  as  his  Hypasii 

trict  of  that  name ;  but  unrortunately      are  probably  the  Aspasii  of  Arrian, 

no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  narrative     and  his  Astaceni  almost  certainly  the 

of  Alexander's    campaign,  where  we      same  with  the  Assaceni  of  that  author, 

find    only   the  names  of    the  Choes,      whose    capital     city    was     Massaga 

Euaspla,   and    Gurieus.    The    last  is   ;  (Arrian,    Anab.  iv.   26,  §    1).       But 

probably  the  same  as  Arrian  himself  '  Strabo  supposed  the  two  to  be  distinct, 

calls  the  Garrffius :  but  in   this  case   ,  and  separates  them  as  widely  as  poe- 

the  geographical  order  must  be  wrong.   ,  sible.      The  confusion  in  our  extant 

It  is  easy  to  take  existing  rivers,  and   i  authorities   is    hopeless :    whether    it 

apply  to  them  the  ancient  UHmes  in  an      originated  with  them  or  with  the  onn- 

arbitrary  manner  ;  but  this  is  reaUy  all      temporary  writers  whom  they  followed, 

111  at  can  be  done.  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

•  Allah,  iv.  23,  §  1.      Strabo  on  the 
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But  no  one  of  these  names  can  be  associated  with  any  of  the 
localities  known  in  modem  times,  upon  any  other  than  con- 
jectural grounds.  Even  if  we  could  follow  the  narrative  of 
Arrian  much  more  clearly  than  is  really  possible,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  details  given  by  other  writers  are  in 
many  instances  wholly  at  variance  with  it ;  and  though  the 
authority  of  Arrian  is  in  general  preferable  to  that  of  the  other 
historians,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  entitled  to  blind 
deference  in  regard  to  operations,  the  geography  of  which  he 
certainly  did  not  himself  understand. 

§  4.  From  the  time  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus,  his 
movements  may  be  more  clearly  followed.  His  line  of  advance 
lay  in  the  first  instance  through  the  territories  of  Taxiles  (with 
whom  he  had  already  concluded  a  treaty)  whose  dominions 
extended  as  far  as  the  river  Hydaspes.  His  capital  city  of 
Taxila,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
cities  in  India,  was  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  Indus, 
at  a  place  called  Shah  Dheri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hassan 
Abdul,  where  very  extensive  ruins  are  still  visible.*  Alex- 
ander thence  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Hydaspes  (Jhe- 
lum),  on  the  banks  of  which  he  was  met  by  the  Indian  king 
Porus,  his  victory  over  whom  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  his  whole  career.  To  commemorate  this  great 
success  he  founded  two  cities:  the  one  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Hydaspes  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicaea;  the 
other  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  named  after 
his  favourite  charger,  Bucephala.^  But  neither  the  site  of 
these  cities,  nor  the  precise  spot  at  which  he  crossed  the 
Hydaspes,  has  as  yet  been  determined  on  conclusive  evidence, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  the  passage  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jelalpoor,  about  25  miles  below  the  modern 
town  of  Jhelum.^ 

Very  much  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 


•  NoteDd,  p.  499. 
'  Arrian,  v.  19,  §  4 ;  Strabo,  xv,  p. 
698.     Diodorus  (xvii.  89)  crroDeously 


supposes  them  both  to  have  been  situ- 
ated on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
»  Note  E  e,  p.  499. 
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subsequent  march  through  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis.  Its  general  direction  is  known,  and 
we  can  identify  without  difficulty  the  rivers  that  he  suc- 
cessively crossed — the  Acesines  or  Chenab,  and  the  Hydraotes 
or  Bavee — ^as  well  as  the  Hyphasis,  on  whose  banks  he  finally 
halted.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  the  modem  Belas,  Beas,  or 
Beiah,  a  tributary  of  the  Sutledge,  though  generally  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  main  stream.^ 

§  5.  Unfortunately  the  point  where  Alexander  reached  the 
banks  of  this  river — and  where  he  erected  twelve  altars  to 
commemorate  the  limit  of  his  victorious  career  —  cannot  be 
regarded  as  determined  within  even  approximate  limits : 
though  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  where  the  Beas  emerges  from  the  mountain 
ranges  that  here  form  the  underfalls  of  the  Himalaya.^  We 
learn  indeed  that  throughout  his  advance  Alexander  kept  as 
near  as  he  could  to  the  mountains ;  partly  from  the  idea  that 
he  would  thus  find  the  great  rivers  more  easily  passable,  as 
being  nearer  their  sources;  partly  from  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression of  the  sterile  and  desert  character  of  the  plains  further 
south.* 

§  6.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  follow  in  detail  the  military 
operations  of  Alexander,  we  find  ourselves  almost  entirely  at  a 
loss.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  tribes  or  cities  men- 
tioned by  his  historians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab 
have  as  yet  been  identified  with  anything  like  certainty. 
While  the  general  course  of  his  march  must  have  followed 
approximately  the  same  line  of  route  that  has  been  frequented 
in  all  ages  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Beas, 


*  Note  F  f,  p.  500.  I  well  as  extensive  tracts  of  dense  jnnglo, 

*  Note  G  g,  p.  503.  ■  which  even   at  the  present  day  are 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  pp.  H97,  700.  The  ,  wholly  uninhabited.  Any  army 
Dooabs,  as  the  intermediate  spaces  i  moving  across  the  direction  of  the 
between  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  are  great  rivers  must  tliercfore  in  all  ages 
calleilf  really  comprise  a  considerable  '  have  followed  much  the  same  coarse  as 
cxteut  of  barren  uud  desert  country,  as  that  taken  by  Alexander. 
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his  expeditions  against  the  yarious  warlike  tribes  that  refused 
submission  to  his  arms  led  him  into  frequent  excursions  to  the 
right  and  left  of  his  main  direction :  and  with  regard  to  these 
localities  we  have  in  general  no  clue  to  guide  us.  The  most 
important  of  these  sites  to  determine  would  be  that  of  Sangala, 
the  capital  of  the  Catha3ans,  which,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  Arrian,  was  situated  between  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Hypha- 
sis.^  Hence  it  was  placed  by  Bumes  at  Lahore,  and  by  others 
at  Umritsir.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting 
strong  reasons  for  identifying  Sangala  with  the  Sakala  of 
Indian  writers,  and  this  was  certainly  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  Hydraotes,  between  that  river  and  the  Acesines.' 

Equally  uncertain  with  the  position  of  the  Cathaei  is  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes  or  Sophytes.  In  both  cases  we  have 
indeed  two  different  accounts  which  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  one  another.  According  to  Curtius  and  Diodorus — 
who  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  are  apparently  fol- 
lowing the  same  authority— the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes  was  the 
last  kingdom  subdued  by  Alexander,  before  advancing  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis.®  Arrian  on  the  contrary  has  no  men- 
tion of  Sopeithes  or  his  kingdom  during  the  advance  of 
Alexander  through  the  Punjab :  but  he  describes  the  king  as 
sending  Hephsestion  and  Craterus  with  the  land  forces  to  the 
capital  of  Sopeithes,  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  himself 
began  the  descent  of  the  Hydaspes.  Again,  Strabo  tells  us 
that  some  writers  placed  the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes,  as  well  as 
the  land  of  the  Cathsei,  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Ace- 
sines,  while  others  transferred  them  beyond  both  the  Acesines 
and  the  Hydraotes.*  It  was  evidently  these  last  authorities 
that  were  followed  by  Curtius  and  Diodorus.^    In  this  case  it 


*  Arrian,  Anab,  ▼.  22,  24.  His  state- 
ment in  precise  that  it  was  only  three 
days*  march  from  the  Hydraotes. 

'  Note  H  h,  p.  505. 

*  Curtius,  ix.  5,  §  24 ;  Diodor.  xvii. 
91. 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  30,  p.  609. 


^  The  name  of  Sopeithes  was  remem- 
bered chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
formidable  dogs  that  he  exhibited 
before  Alexandfer  (Strabo,  h  e,  §  31 ; 
Curt.  ix.  1,  §  31 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  92) ; 
and  the  district  between  the  upper 
Rayee  and  the  Beaa  is  to  this  day 
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is  di£Scult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  there  were  two  kings  or 
chiefs  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  were  in  consequence  con- 
founded with  one  another. 

§  7.  When  compelled  by  the  discontent  of  his  troops  to 
return,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  populous 
and  fertile  regions  on  its  banks — rumours  of  which  had  already 
reached  his  ears^ — he  appears  to  have  retraced  his  steps  by 
the  same  route  as  he  had  previously  followed,  as  far  as  his 
newly-founded  cities  on  the  Hydaspes.  Here  he  made  a  pro- 
longed halt,  while  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  fleet  on 
the  river,  with  the  view  of  descending,  first  the  Hydaspes 
itself,  and  afterwards  the  Indus,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  Timber  for  this  purpose  was  cut  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  which  furnished  it  in  abundance,  and  floated  down 
the  river  to  the  spot  where  it  was  required.^  Not  less  than 
eighty  triaconters  (vessels  with  thirty  oars)  were  thus  con- 
structed, besides  nearly  two  thousand  boats  and  small  vessels 
to  serve  as  transports.*  Alexander  himself  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  army  continued  their  march 
by  land,  one  body  under  Craterus  following  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  another,  under  Hephaestion,  the  left. 

His  progress  was  however  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  halts  to  enable  his  land  forces  to  keep  up  with 
the  fleet.  Moreover  though  it  was  perhaps  his  first  object  to 
descend  the  Indus,  with  a  view  to  explore  its  outlet,  and  have 
the  glory  of  navigating  the  Erythraean  Sea — hitherto  known 


still  renowned  for  the  size  and  ferocity 
of  its  dogs  (St.  Martin,  G^ographie  de 
rinde,  pp.  108,  109).  Bat  not  only  is 
there  no  allusion  in  Arriau  to  this  well- 
known  anecdote,  but  according  to  his 
narrative  it  would  not  appear  that 
Alexander  himself  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with  Sopeithes  at  all. 

*  See  especially  the  talcs  reported  by 
Plutarch  (Alex.  62). 

*  Strabo,  XV.  p.  6*98.    The  same  thing 
is  frequently  done  at  the  present  day. 
Sir  A.  Burries  remarks :  **  The  timber 
of  which  the  boats  of  the  Punjab  are      75-82). 
constmcted  is  cliieflj  floated  down  by  '       *  Note  I  i,  p.  506. 


the  Hydaspes  from  the  Indian  Cauca- 
sus, which  most  satisfactorily  explains 
the  selection  of  its  banks  as  the  site  of 
a  naval  arsenal  by  Alexander,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other  rivers,  by  any  of 
which  ho  might  have  reached  the 
Indus"  (Travels,  Vol.  i.  p.  110).  The 
navigation  of  the  Indus  itself  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  course  below 
Attock  is  BO  dangerous  on  account  of 
rapids,  as  to  render  it  whoUy  unsuitable 
for  tlie  descent  of  a  flotilla  such  as 
that  of  Alexander  (Wood's  Travels,  pp. 
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to  the  Greeks  only  by  hearsay — he  was  not  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  without  reducing  to  submission  all  the  barbarian 
tribes  that  occupied  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Indus : 
and  where  they  opposed  any  resistance  he  was  always  ready  to 
lead  an  expedition  in  person  against  their  cities.  Hence  the 
time  occupied  in  the  descent  of  the  river  was  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  that  which  would  have  been  required  by  a  mere 
exploring  expedition.*  According  to  the  express  statement  of 
Aristobulus,  Alexander  set  out  on  his  voyage  down  the  river 
a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades — late  in  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  326 — and  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  together 
with  the  whole  winter  and  the  following  spring  and  summer — 
a  period  of  about  nine  months — ^Was  employed  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus  and  the  military  operations  connected 
with  it.® 

§  8.  In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  actual  descent  of 
the  river  presents  few  difficulties.  Alexander  found,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  information  he  had  already  received  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Punjab,  that  the  Hydaspes  received  the  waters 
of  the  Acesines  at  no  great  distance  below  the  point  from 
whence  he  set  out  :^  they  were  afterwards  joined  in  succession 
by  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Hyphasis,  and  their  waters  thus 
united  into  one  main  stream  ultimately  fell  into  the  still 
greater  stream  of  the  Indus.®  This  last  he  descended  as  far  as 
a  city  called  Pattala,  where  the  river  divided  into  two  main 
branches,  forming  a  Delta  like  that  of  the  Nile,  but  of  still 
greater  extent.  He  himself  sailed  down  both  arms  in  succes- 
sion to  the  sea,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  navigating  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Here  the  unwonted  phenomena  of  the  tides — 
so  little  familiar  to  Mediterranean  sailors — not  only  forced 
themselves  on  his  attention,  but  caused  considerable  damage 
to  his  flotilla.*    He  had  already  determined  to  send  out  an 


»  Note  K  k,  p.  507. 

*  Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  zv.  1,  p.  692. 
'  Note  L 1.  p.  508. 

*  Note  Mm,  p.  509. 

*  The  phenomena  of  the  tides  at 


the  month  of  the  Indus  are  indeed  of  a 
character  to  attract  the  attention  even 
of  more  experieDced  navigators  than 
those  who  aooompanied  Alexander. 
Bumes  remarks :  **  The  tides  rise  in 
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exploring  expedition  to  trace  the  coast  of  the  Ocean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  command  of 
this  he  reserved  for  Nearchus,  and  meanwhile  he  himself 
returned  to  Pattala. 

§  9.  This  descent  of  the  Indus  by  Alexander  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  kind  of  era  in  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks.^  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
repeated :  and  while  subsequent  researches  added  materially 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  more  easterly  provinces  of  India,  their  infor- 
mation concerning  the  great  river  Indus  and  the  regions 
through  which  it  flows,  continued  to  be  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  voyage  of  Alexander  and  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted by  his  contemporary  historians.^  The  magnitude  of 
the  stream  itself  appears  to  have  excited  their  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  if  their  statements  on  the  subject  appear 
tinged  with  exaggeration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
voyage  down  the  lower  part  of  its  course  took  place  during  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  where  the  waters  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  surrounding  plains,  at  the  same  time  that  the  current 
is  most  rapid  and  violent.'  The  statement  that  it  was  100 
stadia  (10  G.  miles)  in  width  at  such  a  season  would  not 
exceed  the  truth,  though  it  was  of  course  not  so  understood  by 
the  Greek  writers.*  But  when  they  speak  of  it  as  40  stadia 
in  its  average  width,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  where  it  was 
narrowest,*  this  is  of  course  a  great  exaggeration.*     It  must  be 


the  mouths  of  the  Indus  about  nine 
feet  at  foU  moon ;  and  flow  and  ebb 
with  great  violence,  particularly  near 
the  sea,  where  they  flood  and  abandon 
the  banks  with  equal  and  incredible 
velocity.  It  is  dangerous  to  drop  the 
anchor  unless  at  low  water,  as  the 
channel  is  fi^uently  obscured,  and  the 
veesel|may  be  left  dry  "  {Travels^  vol.  i. 
p.  217 ;  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society, 
vol.  iii.  p.  120). 

»  Note  N  n,  p.  509. 

*  Though  it  appears  certain  that 
some  of  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactria 


and  the  Paropamisan  regions  extended 
their  dominions  for  a  time  over  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  as  well  as  the 
Punjab,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  later  Greek  writers  of  additional 
information  derived  from  this  source. 
'  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxtu,  p.  43. 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  32,  p.  700.  Other 
writers  however,  as  he  observes,  dimin- 
ished this  statement  to  50  at  the  widest 
part,  and  only  seven  at  the  narrowest. 

*  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  20,  §  9. 

*  Note  Oo,  p.510. 
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remembered,  however,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  navigate  the 
Indus  itself  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  Attock  to 
Kalabagh — where  the  river  is  confined  between  high  banks 
and  flows  with  a  very  deep  and  rapid  stream,  but  is  of  com- 
paratively little  width.' 

All  writers  agreed  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Indus  in  the 
mountains  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Emodus  or  Emodes 
— a  native  appellation  by  which  they  here  designated  the 
Himalayas,  but  they  justly  regarded  these  as  being  only  a 
part,  or  rather  a  continuation,  of  the  same  range  with  the 
Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus.  They  appear  to  have  sup- 
posed the  sources  to  have  been  not  very  remote  from  the  point 
where  the  Indus  issued  from  the  mountains,  at  the  gorge  of 
Derbend  (about  60  miles  above  Attock)  where  it  first  became 
known  to  them.  Of  its  real  origin  in  the  remote  valleys  of 
Thibet  they  had  of  course  no  idea.  It  is  indeed  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  the  physical  geography  of  these 
regions  has  become  known  to  Europeans.® 

§  10.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus 
they  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge :  and  their  descriptions 
of  this  part  of  tlie  country  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  But 
here  we  are  met  by  a  serious  geographical  difficulty,  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  position  of  Pattala,  which  was  situated 
(by  the  general  consent  of  all  geographers)  just  at  the  point 
where  the  two  principal  arms  separated  to  enclose  the  Delta. 
No  distances  are  given  in  the  descent  of  the  river,  and  the 
only  further  clue  to  its  position  is  that  aflForded  by  the  vague 
statement,  that  the  Delta  itself  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Egypt.  Onesicritus  alone — the  least  tnistworthy  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject— reported  the  two  arms  of  the  Delta  to  be  each 
2000  stadia  in  length,  from  Pattala  to  the  sea.^  At  the  present 
day  the  principal  bifurcation  of  the  river  takes  place  at  Tatta, 
which  in  consequence  is  a  place  of  importance,  and  carries  on 


•  Wood,  p.  7r>  «2.  •  Note  Pp,  p.  511. 

•  Onesk-rit.  ap.  Stmb.  xv.  p.  701. 
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a  considerable  trade.  This  position,  as  well  as  a  certain  resem- 
blance of  name,  naturally  led  to  the  identification  of  Tatta 
with  Pattala,  and  this  view  was  adopted  by  all  the  earlier 
writers — D'Anville,  Bobertson,  Bennell,  and  Dr.  Vincent — as 
well  as  by  Sir  A.  Burnes,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Indus  in 
modem  times.  But  Tatta  is  only  about  60  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  any  comparison  of  the  Delta  here  formed  with  that  f>f 
Egypt  would  be  utterly  preposterous.^  It  is  moreover  certain 
that  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  has  in  all  ages  been 
subject  to  frequent  changes :  fresh  channels  have  been  formed, 
and  old  ones  dried  up,  and  it  therefore  must  not  be  hastily 
assumed  that  the  apex  of  the  Delta  is  now  the  same  as  in 
ancient  times.  On  the  other  hand  a  marked  bifurcation  of 
the  river  takes  place  just  above  Hyderabad  (50  miles  above 
Tatta),  where  an  eastern  arm  branches  off,  which  at  the  present 
day  flows  into  the  Bunn  of  Cutch,  and  enters  the  sea  by  the 
estuary  of  Koree  between  Cutch  and  the  plains  of  Sinde.  This 
branch  of  the  river  (known  as  the  Fulaili)  has  even  now  a 
great  volume  of  water  during  the  inundation,  though  it  is  dry 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus  may  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  have  been  as  important  as  the  western  one,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  arm  that  was  considered  as  constituting  the 
Delta,  which  would  on  this  supposition  but  slightly  exceed  that 
of  Egypt,  and  might  therefore  be  aptly  compared  with  it.  In 
this  case  Pattala  must  have  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad.^ 

§  11.  But  while  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  are  found  to  coincide  ao  weU 
with  the  modem  geography  of  these  regions,  we  have  nearly  the 
same  diflSculty  as  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Puiljab  in 
identifying  the  various  tribes  and  nations  with  which  Alex- 
ander came  in  contact  in  his  descent  of  the  Hydaspes,  the 
Acesines,  and  the  Indus.     The  Malli,  a  powerful  and  warlike 


»  Note  Qq,  p.  512.  -  Note  R  r,  p.  513. 
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tribe,  possessing  several  strong  cities,  which  were  successively 
reduced  by  Alexander,  are  generally  considered  to  be  the 
people  of  Mooltan,  the  name  of  which  city  was  formerly  written 
"  Malli-than  '*  or  "  Malli  tharun,"  and  it  may  be  admitted  as 
probable  that  the  two  names  are  really  connected. 

The  Malli  seem  to  have  occupied  the  country  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines,  extending  also  across  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  former  river ;  their  territory  therefore 
in  all  probability  included  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of 
Mooltan.  This  has  been  identified  by  several  writers  with  the 
capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Malli  in  the  time  of  Alexander :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  account  of  his  campaign 
as  given  by  Arrian.^ 

The  next  people  with  whom  Alexander  came  in  contact 
were  the  Oxydracae,  described  as  being  also  a  warlike  and 
numerous  nation,  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Malli,  and 
submitted  together  with  them  to  Alexander,  when  he  halted 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  trace  of  their  name  may  be  found  in  that  of 
Ooch,  a  city  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Sutledge 
with  the  Chenab.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
etymology  ;  but  the  position  thus  suggested  would  accord  well 
with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  OxydracsD  may  have  occupied  the  district 
of  Ooch,  together  with  the  adjoining  province  of  Bahawulpoor/ 

In  descending  the  Indus  itself  from  the  point  where  it 
receives  the  combined  waters  of  "  the  five  rivers  "  to  Pattala, 
at  the  head  of  its  Delta,  Alexander  encountered,  first,  a  people 
called  the  Sogdi,  then  two  nations  in  succession,  who  are 
distinguished  only  by  the  names  of  their  kings,  Musicanus  and 
Oxycanus,  and  lastly,  a  chieftain  named  Sambus,  who  ruled 
over  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  which  must  have  been  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  But  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  position  or  limits  of 


»  Note  S  8,  p.  514.  *  Note  Tt,  p.  515. 
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tBese  different  tribes  cannot  be  said  to  have  arriyed  at  any 
satisfactory  result.*  We  find  indeed  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  transmitted  by  the  Greeks,  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  names  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  tribes 
thus  mentioned  by  them,  can  be  recognized  under  their  native 
forms  in  the  Sanscrit  literature  still  extant.*  Unfortunately 
we  derive  from  these  sources  the  names  only,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  a  manner  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon 
their  geographical  relations. 

§  12.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  Alexander  himself  was  so  far 
from  looking  upon  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  as  a  mere  tran- 
sient expedition  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  rather  than  of 
conquest,  that  he  was  on  the  contrary  careful  to  fortify  his 
newly  acquired  dominions,  by  the  establishment,  from  distance 
to  distance,  of  permanent  camps  or  stations,  termed  by  his  his- 
torians "  cities,"  which  were  intended  to  hold  the  neighbouring 
tribes  in  check,  as  well  as  doubtless  to  operate  indirectly  as 
centres  of  commerce  and  civilization.  Thus  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  he  left  Philip  as  satrap  of  the  country  from  the 
Acesines  to  the  Indus,  with  orders  to  found  a  city  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers,  and  to  construct  naval  docks  there, 
judging  the  site  likely  to  become  that  of  a  flourishing  and 
important  place.^  Similar  establishments  were  founded  also  at 
Pattala,  as  weU  as  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  where  it 
spread  into  a  lake  near  its  mouth.*  Unfortunately  all  these 
attempts  at  colonization  were  destined  to  prove  abortive,  and 
all  trace  of  Greek  civilization  soon  disappeared  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus. 

§  13.  The  accounts  transmitted  by  the  Greek  historians  of 
the  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  provinces  of  India,  which 
were  traversed  by  Alexander  and  temporarily  annexed  to  his 


»  Note  U  n.  p.  51C.  '  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  15,  §  2. 

*  See  the  diacnssion  of  these  tribes  ,       A  strong  fortress  was  also  erected  by 

by  M.  de  St.  Martin  {Giofjr,  de  VInde,  Cratems  in  the  capital  city  of  Mnsica- 

pp.  116-122)  and  by  (icnenil  Cunning-  nus.    Ibid.  §  7. 

ham  {Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  "  Id.  20,  §  5. 
215-248). 
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dominions,  are  very  remarkable.  With  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  in 
most  instances  derived  from  native  information,  and  deeply 
tinged  with  Oriental  exaggeration — they  are  still  calculated  to 
give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
countries  in  question,  at  this  early  period,  and  of  their  com- 
parative advance  in  civilization.  The  Punjab  is  indeed  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  in  India,  and  though  tlie  desert  tracts 
border  closely  on  the  Indus  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
there  is  still  found  throughout  a  belt  of  rich  and  fertile  cha- 
racter, abounding  in  villages  and  towns.  But  when  the  Greek 
writers  tell  us  that  the  district  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Hyphasis  alone  contained  five  thousand  cities  (!),  none  of 
which  was  less  than  that  of  Cos;*  and  that  the  dominions  of 
Porus,  which  were  confined  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Acesines — a  tract  not  more  than  forty  miles  in  width — con- 
tained three  hundred  cities,^  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
misled  by  the  exaggerated  reports  so  common  with  all  Orien- 
tals, and  which  were  greedily  swallowed  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  with  a  view  of  magnifying  the  exploits  of  the  great 
conqueror.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Greek  writers  descant  so 
fully  upon  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  part  of 
India  that  had  thus  become  known  to  them,  they  all  agreed  in 
the  admission  that  no  considerable  part  of  this  wealth  was 
derived  from  gold.  We  have  seen  that  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  tribute  of  India  was  in  his  time  paid  to  Persia  in 
gold,  an  exception  which  he  himself  explains  on  the  ground 
that  gold  was  the  especial  product  of  that  country.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  prevailing  idea  among  the 


•  Stmbo,  XV.  p.  686. 
»  Id.  XV.  p.  698. 

*  Similar  exaggerations  are  cum- 
monly  found  in  Oriental  writers  of  aU 
ages.  Thus  Ferishta,  the  Mahom- 
medan  hi»turian  of  India,  gravely  states 
that  aqueoti  of  Gnrnit  (a  part  of  Oriasa) 
liad  a  territory  of  300  miles  in  length 


by  100  in  breadth,  in  which  were 
70,0ii0  (!)  towns  and  vidagcs,  all  well 
inhabited.  This  would  give,  as  Dr. 
Vincent  remarks,  one  town  and  a  vil- 
lage (or  at  least  two  villages)  for  every 
itiinare  mile,  with  10,000  to  sparo! 
Dow*s  Hind'Ottan,  cited  by  Viuceut, 
p.  83,  note. 
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Greeks :  and  was  probably  one  of  the  inducements  which  led 
Alexander  to  undertake  its  conquest.  But  the  testimony  of 
Arrian  is  precise,  that  so  far  as  the  Macedonians  actually  pene- 
trated, they  found  no  gold  in  India.'  The  statement  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  gold  is  really  found,  though  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  both  in  the  Indus  and  Cabul  rivers, 
and  more  abundantly  in  some  of  the  smaller  streams.  It  is 
procured  by  the  natives  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers, 
especially  after  the  annual  swell  has  subsided.^ 


Section  III. — Bdum  to  Babylon. 

§  1.  When  Alexander  at  length  set  out  on  his  return  west- 
ward, he  divided  his  forces  into  three  portions,  which  were 
destined  to  pursue  different  routes.  While  he  himself  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  followed  the  direct  route  by  land 
through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  into  Persia,  he  detached  a 
large  force  under  Craterus,  with  orders  to  proceed  through 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana  into  Carmania,  where  it  was  to  rejoin 
the  main  army.  Meanwhile  Nearchus  was  to  conduct  the  fleet 
along  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  an  enterprise  which  was  looked  upon  as  far  more  perilous 
and  adventurous  than  either  of  the  land  marches,  on  account 
of  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  diflSculties  with  which  Alexander  had  to  contend 
were  of  no  ordinary  description.  Starting  from  Pattala,  his 
march  lay  in  the  first  instance  through  the  land  of  the  Arables 
or  Arabitae,*  which  was  reduced  to  submission  without  difB- 


*  Anab.  v.  4,  §  4. 

"•  Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  69.  In 
the  Ayeen  Akbaree  also  it  is  mentioned 
that  several  of  the  streams  that  form 
the  head  of  the  Indus  yield  gold  dost 
(Bennellf  Gtogr.  of  Herodot  p.  305). 

*  The  account  of  Alexander's  march 
is  too  concise  to  indicate  precisely  the 
route  followed ;  hut  if  Pattala  he  placed 


at  Hyderabad,  he  would  seem  to  have 
tiiken  a  course  nearly  due  west  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabis  at 
Somncanee.  The  range  of  mountains 
which  here  separates  the  two  valleys 
is  of  comparatively  smaU  altitude,  and 
is  at  the  present  day  crossed  by  a  fre- 
quented line  of  route  from  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  to  Bomneanee. 
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culty.  These  Arabite  were  an  Indian  tribe,  having  no  con- 
neotion  with  the  Arabians,  of  whom  their  name  naturally 
reminds  us :  they  extended  as  far  as  the  river  Arabis  (now 
called  the  Poorally),  which  formed  the  limit  between  them 
and  the  OritsB.  Alexander  next  traversed  the  country  of  these 
last,  and  occupied  their  villages  in  succession :  one  of  these, 
named  by  Arrian  Bhambacia,  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
favourable  situation  to  be  the  site  of  a  new  settlement,  which 
was  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  a  satrapy.  Leonnatus  was 
left  behind  with  a  part  of  the  forces  to  superintend  this  esta- 
blishment, and  to  await  the  arrival  of  Nearchus:  meanwhile 
Alexander  himself,  after  forcing  the  mountain  passes  that 
separated  the  Oritae  from  Gedrosia,  entered  on  the  latter  pro- 
vince. It  was  here  that  a  long  and  toilsome  march  awaited 
him:  the  barren  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed  presenting  diflSculties  far  more  serious  than  any  to 
be  apprehended  from  active  opposition.  We  hear  indeed 
nothing  of  any  annoyance  from  hostile  attacks,  but  the  route 
lay  through  a  desert  tract,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  water, 
and  furnishing  neither  food  for  man  nor  forage  for  cattle. 

§  2.  We  are  told  that  Alexander  was  induced  to  take  this 
route  from  a  vain  desire  to  show  his  superiority  to  former  con- 
querors: it  being  reported  by  tradition  that  Semiramis  and 
Cyrus  had  lost  their  whole  armies  in  traversing  these  dreary 
regions.*  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  was  actuated 
by  any  such  idle  vanity :  a  more  rational  motive  was  supplied 
by  his  desire  to  keep  near  enough  to  the  sea-coast  to  lend  a 
hand  from  time  to  time  to  Nearchus  and  the  fleet,  for  the 
safety  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  nervously  anxious. 
With  this  view  he  never  deviated  into  the  interior  more  than 
about  60  miles  (500  stadia)  from  the  coast,  and  by  so  doing 
had  to  tmverse  a  sterile  and  desert  region  for  a  space  of  not 
less  than  sixty  days'  march.^     This  maritime  region  of  Beloo- 


«  Arrian.  Anab.  vi.  24  ;    Btrubo,  xv. 
2,  p.  080,  722. 


'  Arrian,   Ic;   Strabo,  ib.  p.  723. 
See  Note  V  v,  p.  518. 
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chistan,  now  called  the  Mekran,  is  still  but  imperfectly  known, 
and  has  only  been  partially  explored  in  very  recent  times: 
but  the  information  obtained  concerning  it  seems  in  great 
measure  to  confirm  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander.®  The  suflTerings  endured  by  his  army  on 
this  occasion  from  heat,  thirst,  and  hunger,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  by  the  king  to  remedy  these  evils  by  digging 
wells,  and  collecting  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts,— appear  to  have  far  exceeded  those  encountered  on  the 
march  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his 
Asiatic  campaigns.  Great  part  of  the  camels  and  beasts  of 
burthen  perished  by  the  way,  and  the  loss  of  men  was  unques- 
tionably great,  though  no  estimate  of  its  amount  has  been 
recorded.*  But  Alexander  succeeded,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
asters, in  bringing  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  safety  to  a  city 
called  Pura,  which  is  styled  the  metropolis  of  the  Gredrosians, 
and  was  situated  in  a  comparatively  fertile  region.  Here  he 
halted  some  time  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  then  continued  his 
march  into  Carmania,  where  his  progress  was  attended  with  no 
further  diflSculties.^ 

§  3.  That  province  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a 
region  of  great  fertility,^  and  the  march  of  Alexander  through 
it  is  represented  as  assuming  the  character  of  a  festive  proces- 
sion rather  than  the  ordinary  movement  of  a  military  force. 
The  contrast  with  the  hardships  so  lately  encountered  in 
traversing  the  dreary  deserts  of  Gedrosia  must  doubtless  have 
contributed  much  to  this  impression.  Other  circumstances 
combined  to  render  the  passage  through  Carmania  a  period  of 
rejoicing  both  to  the  army  and  its  leader.  While  he  was 
encamped  at  a  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  the  sea, 
Alexander  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
Nearchus  in  person,  with  the  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 


'  Note  X  X,  p.  519.  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish. 


*  Arrian  has  no  gtatement  of  nnm- 
bers.  The  assertion  of  Plutarch  ( A  lex. 
o.  66),  that  be  lost  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  his  whole  army  is  doubtless 


»  Arrian,  Anab.  vL  22-26;   Strobe, 
XV.  2.  §§5-7. 
*  See  Note  X  x,  p.  521. 
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fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  About  the  same 
time  also  Craterus  made  his  appearance,  bringing  with  him 
the  important  division  of  the  army  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
which  he  had  conducted  in  safety  through  the  provinces  of 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  and  from  thence  into  Carmania.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  difficulties  encoun- 
tered on  this  long  and  circuitous  march,  though  in  addition  to 
hostilities  with  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  he  must  have  tra- 
versed a  considerable  part  of  the  desert  tract  between  Dran- 
giana  (Sei'stan)  and  the  central  districts  of  Carmania,  a 
region  at  least  as  formidable  to  an  army  as  the  wastes  of 
Gedrosia.^  But  the  perils  and  hardships  which  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  king  in  person  naturally  threw  into  the  shade 
those  that  had  been  overcome  by  his  lieutenant. 

To  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  we  shall  recur  hereafter.  He 
was  now  sent  back  to  his  ships,  loaded  with  praises  and 
honours,  with  orders  to  conduct  the  fleet  up  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  HephsBstion,  with  orders  to  con- 
duct it  through  the  maritime  districts  of  Carmania  and  Persia 
to  Susa:^  while  Alexander  himself,  with  a  light  detachment 
of  horse  and  foot,  proceeded  direct  through  the  mountains  to 
Pasargada  and  Persepolis.  From  thence,  after  a  brief  halt,  he 
descended  to  Susa,  where  he  was  soon  after  rejoined  by 
Nearchus  also. 

§  4.  The  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  (in  February  B.c.  324) 
may  be  considered  as  marking  the  termination  of  his  great 
eastern  expedition.  The  few  remaining  events  of  his  life  have 
comparatively  little  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
He  appears  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Persian  kings, 
his  predecessors :  and  after  spending  the  remaining  part  of  the 
winter  and  spring  at  Susa,  to  have  removed  to  Ecbatana  for 
the  summer  :  the  elevated  position  of  that  city  rendering  it  an 


»  NoteYy,  p.  521. 
*  This  route  in  clearly  the  same  as 
ttiut  now  known  hs  the  lower  or  Ghc- 


rmsir  road.    (See  Abbott,  in  Chogra' 
phiral  Journal^  vol.  xxv.  p.  57.) 
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eligible  residence  during  the  summer  heats.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  the  opportunity  to  explore  in  person  the  rivers  of 
8usiana,  and  while  he  sent  the  main  body  of  his  army  by  land 
under  the  command  of  Hephaestion,  he  himself  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  and  descended  the  river  Eulaeus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf/  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and 
then  ascended  that  river  to  the  city  of  Opis,*  where  he  rejoined 
the  army  under  Hephsestion.  It  was  at  Opis  that  a  memorable 
mutiny  broke  out  among  his  soldiers,  which  led  to  the  deter- 
mination to  send  home  a  large  portion  of  his  Greek  and 
Macedonian  veterans  under  the  command  of  Craterus. 

Alexander's  stay  at  Ecbatana  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
his  friend  HephaBstion.  When  the  first  extravagant  outbreak 
of  grief  for  his  loss  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  king  was 
led,  apparently  by  the  mere  craving  for  excitement,  to  conduct 
in  person  an  expedition  against  the  Cossaeans,  a  predatory 
tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  the  wild 
mountain  region  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Susiana,  where 
they  adjoined  the  Uxians,  a  people  of  similar  habits  and  pro- 
bably of  kindred  race.'  The  broad  belt  of  rugged  mountains, 
collectively  known  to  later  geographers  as  Mt.  Zagrus,  which 
extends  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  forms  at  the  present  day  the  boundary 
between  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  indeed  in  all 
ages  been  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  who  have 
maintained  a  practical  independence  in  their  mountain  £etst* 
nesses,  though  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  a  nominal  snb- 


*  The  relationfi  of  ttie  river  EuIsbus 
with  the  Pasitigris  and  the  other  rivers 
of  Bnsiana  will  be  considered  in  a  sub- 
sequent  chapter. 

•  We  have  already  seen  (Chapter  X. 
Note  M|  p.  (373)  thiat  the  position  of 
Opis  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. Though  it  appears  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  during  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon,  to  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance,  it  had  sunk  in  the  time  of 
8trabo  into  a  mere  village  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  739).    The  rapid  decline  of  the  cities 


in  this  Diirt  of  Asia  has  been  already 
advertea  to.    See  Chr«p.  X.  Note  K. 

'  The  Go8889ans  hacl  never  been  per- 
manently subdued  by  the  PersiaQii. 
The  Great  King  was  contented  to  pay 
tliem  a  sum  of  money,  whenever  hie 
ha<l  occa.sion  to  pass  through  their  ter- 
ritory on  his  way  from  Ecbatana  to 
Babylon  (Strab.  xv.  p.  524).  This  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  causes,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  tiie  Uxians,  that  led 
Alexander  to  undertake  their  subju- 
;^tion. 
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mission.  On  the  present  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Cossseans  was  put  to  the  sword,^  notwithstanding 
which  their  name  reappears  in  history  shortly  afterwards,  as 
occupying  the  same  abodes  and  exercising  the  same  predatory 
habits.* 

§  5.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Ecbatana  also  that  Alexander 
sent  down  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Heraclides  into  Hyrcania 
(Mazanderan)  with  orders  to  cut  timber  and  construct  ships 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  his  intention  to 
send  a  fleet  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Nearchus  had  done  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  with  the  view  of  determining  (we  are  told) 
whether  it  communicated  with  the  Euxine,  or  was  only  a  Gulf 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.*  These  are  the  expressions  of  Arrian, 
which  are  doubtless  taken  from  his  original  authorities.  The 
sound  view,  held  long  before  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian 
Sea  was  wholly  unconnected  with  any  other,  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  generally  abandoned. 

§  6.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  323  Alexander  returned  to  Babylon, 
which  he  appears  to  have  designed  to  make  the  capital  of  his 
vast  empire.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  met  by  a  number 
of  embassies  from  various  nations,  with  some  of  whom  he  had 
previously  had  no  communication.  It  is  probable  that  not 
only  had  the  fame  of  his  great  exploits  and  conquests  in  Asia 
spread  itself  throughout  the  inhabited  world ;  but  that  some 
rumours  of  the  vast  projects  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  of 
future  conquests  towards  the  West,  as  extensive  as  those  he 
had  already  achieved  in  the  East,  had  reached  the  nations 
with  whom  he  might  thus  be  brought  in  contact.  It  is  remark- 
able indeed  that  almost  all  the  legations  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
as  presenting  themselves  on  this  occasion,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  actuated  by  this  motive,  and  were  no  doubt  designed, 
not  merely  to  congratulate  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  but  to  pro- 


■  Arrian,    Anab.    vii.    15 ;    Diodor.    I      "  Diodor.  xix.  19. 
xvii.  Ill ;  Plut  Alex.  T2.  \      >  Arriiin,  Anab.  vii.  IG,  §  2. 
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pitiate  or  conciliate  the  intending  conqueror  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  Thus  we  find  enumerated :  the  Libyans,  meaning 
doubtless  the  tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Cyrenaica ;  the 
Ethiopians,  from  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  south ; 
and  the  Scythians,  from  beyond  the  Euxine  to  the  north. 
Among  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  find  mention, 
not  only  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  the  nations  of  Southern 
Italy,  the  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  then  rising  to  importance 
as  the  Greek  cities  in  that  quarter  declined,  but  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians also,  and  even  of  the  still  more  distant  Gauls  (Keltae) 
and  Iberians.  In  several  cases,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  for 
the  first  time  that  individuals  of  these  strange  races  had  been 
beheld  either  by  Greeks  or  Macedonians.' 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  we  could  believe  the 
statement  found  in  some  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  that 
among  the  deputations  which  presented  themselves  on  this 
occasion  was  one  from  the  rising  republic  of  Home.  Unfor- 
tunately the  authority  for  this  fact  is  not  such  as  we  can  rely 
on  with  confidence,  though  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
hesitation  as  the  fiction  of  a  later  time.  It  is  reported  by 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Clitarchus,  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander,'  but  undoubtedly  one  of  those  writers  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  marvellous  and  exaggerated 
stories  with  which  his  history  has  been  disfigured.  In  this 
instance,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  motive  he  could 
have  had,  at  so  early  a  period,  for  the  interpolation  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  im- 
portance.* 

§  7.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alexander  at  this  time 
really  entertained  projects,  however  vague,  of  extensive  con- 
quests towards  the  west,  and  of  extending  the  confines  of  his 
empire  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  But  the  design  upon 
which  he  was  more  immediately  bent,  was  the  circumnavigation 


«  Ariiaii,  vii.  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  113.  *  II Ul,  Sat.  iii.  5,  §57. 

*  Note  Z  z.  p.  522. 
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and  conquest  of  Arabia,  a  vast  country,  of  which  little,  if  any- 
thing, more  was  known  than  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  With 
a  view  to  this  great  enterprise  he  had  already,  before  his 
journey  into  Media,  given  orders  for  the  construction  in  the 
ports  of  Phcenicia,  of  numerous  vessels,  some  of  them  of  large 
size,  which  were  then  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  transported 
overland  to  the  Euphrates,  down  which  river  they  were  after- 
wards floated  to  Babylon.^  No  less  than  forty-seven  ships 
were  actually  conveyed  overland  in  this  manner  to  Babylon : 
of  these  two  were  quinqueremes,  or  ships  with  five  banks  of 
oars,  three  of  four  banks,  and  twelve  triremes,  the  remaining 
thirty  being  smaller  vessels,  of  only  thirty  oars  each.'  On  his 
return  to  Babylon  Alexander  found  there  all  these  ships  in  a 
state  of  readiness,  in  addition  to  the  fleet  that  had  been  pre- 
viously under  the  command  of  Nearchus.  But  not  content 
with  this,  he  set  to  work  to  construct  additional  vessels  of 
cypress  wood,  the  only  timber  to  be  found  in  Babylonia ;  and 
began  the  excavation  of  a  gigantic  dock,  designed  to  be  capable 
of  containing  a  thousand  ships  of  war.^ 

Meanwhile,  with  that  providence  which  characterizes  almost 
all  his  enterprises,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  hasty  rash- 
ness so  frequently  brought  against  him,  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  interval  of  delay  during  the  construction  of  his  fleet,  to 
send  out  several  officers,  with  light  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  important  expedition.  One  of  these, 
Archias,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tylos,  which  was 
described  as  large  and  tolerably  fertile,  circumstances  which 
render  it  certain  that  it  must  have  been  the  island  now  known 
as  that  of  Bahrein.®    A  second  explorer,  of  the  name  of  An- 


^  When  we  coD-sidtT  tho  amount  of  !   secret   of   its    success  no    doubt  lay 
time  and  labour  that  it  cost  Colonel   .  mainly  in  the  unlimited  command  of 
Chesney  to  transport    liuj  two  small 
steamers  in   the    same  manner  from 
Seleucia  to  the  Euphrates,  we  are  struck 


labour  which  he  possessed. 
•  Arrian,  Anab,  vii.  19. 
'  Id.  ibid. 


with  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  '  *  The  island  of  Bahrein  is  now  the 
task  thus  successfully  accomplished  by  centre  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  the 
the  officers  of  Alexander.     But  the  I  Persian  Gulf.    It  is  remarkable  that 
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drosthenes,  a  native  of  Thasos,  advanced  somewhat  farther  and 
traced  for  some  extent  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.*  A 
third,  named  Hieron,  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  proceeded  the 
fjEurthest  of  all ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  actually  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Maceta  or  Macae,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  had  been  already  seen  by  Nearchus  in  his 
voyage  along  the  opposite  coast.  He  had  been  expressly 
charged  by  Alexander  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  peninsula, 
to  Heroopolis  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea :  but  was  deterred 
by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  coasts 
as  he  advanced.  How  far  he  really  proceeded,  we  do  not  know : 
but  he  reported  to  Alexander  on  his  return  that  Arabia  was  not 
inferior  in  extent  to  India.^ 

The  reports  of  these  navigators  were  certainly  not  of  an 
encouraging  kind.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  not 
only  adhered  to  his  determination  to  send  Nearchus  with  the 
fleet  to  undertake  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia,  but  was 
himself  prepared  to  set  out  with  the  army  by  land :  an  enter- 
prise that  could  hardly  have  ended  in  anything  but  disastrous 
failure.      His  preparations  were  indeed  completed,  the  fitre- 


no  mention  id  found  of  this  in  respect  ' 
to  the  island  in  question ;  though  the 
existence  of  pearls  iu  large  numbers 
and  of  great  value  was  noticed  by 
Nearchus,  at  au  island  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pi-rsiau  Gulf.  Pliny  id 
the  first  writer  that  distinctly  speaks 
t>f  the  pearl  finery  at  Tylos,  which  he 
terms  *' insula  plurimis  margaritis 
celeberrima"  (Hut.  Nat  vi.  28,  §  148). 
At  the  present  day  the  pearls  of  the 
east  coast  are  considered  very  inferior 
to  those  of  Balirein. 

*  This  is  all  that  we  are  told  by 
Arrian  concerning  Androsthenes,  but 
his  voyage  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  3,  §  2),  and  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  cited  from  him  by  Eratos- 
thenes. He  visited  the  city  of  Gerrha, 
which  became  at  a  later  period  the 
chief  emporium  of  all  the  trade  of 
Arabia  on  this  side.     He  described  the 


islands  of  Tylos  (or,  as  he  wrote  the 
name.  Tyros)  and  Aradua,  as  ten  days' 
sail  from  Teredou  ut  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  only  one  from  the  pro- 
nioutory  of  Mac».  This  last  is  an 
entire  mistake ;  and  probably  arone 
from  a  confusion  between  Cape  Rekkan, 
a  projecting  headland  near  tne  islands, 
with  the  more  distant  and  more  im* 
portant  headland  of  Cape  Mussendom. 
On  the  other  hand  Archias  erroneously 
reported  Tylos  to  be  only  one  day  and 
night's  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  (Arrian,  he  §  6).  an  equally 
great  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 

»  Arrian,  Anab.  viL  20.  §§  7-10. 
Arrian  here  gives  us  no  distinct  inti- 
mation of  how  far  Hieron  had  been 
able  to  advance;  but  he  elsewhere 
{Indica,  c.  43)  tells  us  that  none  of 
these  navigators  were  able  to  doable 
the  headland  of  Mac«e. 
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well  banquet  given  to  Nearchus  and  his  oflBcere,  and  orders 
actually  issued  for  the  days  of  departure  both  of  the  fleet  and 
army,  when  Alexander  was  arrested  by  the  fatal  fever,  which 
resulted  in  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  only  ten  days  (June, 
B.C.  323). 

§  8.  His  last  employment  previous  to  his  illness  had  been 
that  of  descending  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  visit  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canal,  named  Pallacopas,  designed  apparently  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  that  river  during  the  time  of 
inundation.  Alexander  was  deeply  interested  in  everything 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  he  now,  after  carefully  inspecting  the  localities, 
gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  new  cut  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous situation.^  At  the  same  time  he  selected  a  site,  which, 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Lower  Babylonia,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  favourable  position  for  a  city,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  upon  the  spot. 

Of  the  vague  projects  attributed  to  Alexander  had  he  sur- 
vived, it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak:  and  Arrian  justly 
observes  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  those  projects  may 
have  really  been.  But  the  design  ascribed  to  him  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  by  that  of  Ethiopia 
and  Libya,  so  as  to  return  by  the  straits  of  Gades  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,^  is  interesting  at  least  as  showing  how 
deeply  rooted  was  the  conviction  that  Africa  could  be  circum- 
navigated, and  was  only,  like  Arabia,  a  vast  peninsula. 

§  9.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  geographical  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  in  the  East, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  the  numerous  cities  founded 
by  him  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  many  of  which 
continued  through  long  centuries  and  under  successive  dynas- 
ties to  bear  testimony  to  the  foresight  which  dictated  the 
original  choice  of  the  sites.     It  is  indeed  not  always  possible 


*  Arrian,  Anah,  vii.  21.     See  Note  A  A,  p.  524. 
»  Id.  t7>.  vii.  1 :  Plat.  Alex.  c.  68. 
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to  determine  whether  these  cities  were  actually  founded  by  the 
conqueror  himself,  or  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  his  suc- 
cessors, as  we  know  to  have  been  the  ca^e  in  some  instances. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  them  owed  their 
existence  to  Alexander  himself.  Besides  the  famous  city  of 
Alexandria  in  Lower  Egypt — one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
world  that  have  retained  their  prosperity  almost  unbroken  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years — there  are  not  less  than  seven- 
teen other  cities  of  the  same  name  which  are  known  to  us  from 
ancient  writers.  Of  these  the  most  important  are:  1.  Alex- 
andria ad  Issum,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  founded 
to  commemorate  the  great  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius : 
it  is  still  called  Iskenderun  or  Scanderoon,  but  is  also  known 
by  the  Italian  name  of  Alexandretta.  2.  Alexandria  Troas^ 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  Troad,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  a  foundation  in  the  first  instance  of  Antigonus, 
but  to  which  the  name  of  Alexandria  was  given  by  Lysima- 
chus.  It  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  rose  to  be  a  city  of 
great  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire.  3.  In  Aria,  pro- 
bably occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Artacoana, 
and  of  the  modem  Herat.  4.  In  Arachosia,  apparently  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Candahar.*  5.  Alexandria  ad  Caucasnm, 
called  also  Alexandria  Opiane,  situated  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  Paropamisus  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  This  continued  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  bo  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization 
in  these  remote  and  mountainous  regions.*  6.  Alexandria 
Eschate  or  Ultima,  founded  by  Alexander  himself  on  the  banks 
of  the  laxartes,  to  mark  the  farthest  limit  of  his  conquests 
in  that  direction.  It  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Khojend.*  Two  other  cities  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Stophanus  of  Byzantium  in  the  same  part  of  Asia ;  one  in 


*  Ammiamu  Marcdlinus,  XXIII.  6,  «  Arrian,  Annh.  IV.  1,  §  .3;  Pt«»l.  VI. 
§  72.  12,  §  6 ;  Curt.  VII.  6,  {  24.    Its  exiwrt 

*  Conconimji:   its    preoiso    silo,  soo  bit*?  lias  not  Ihm  n  (k'tcrmined.     See 
Noto  X.  i>.  4iM».  aKivo.  p.  430. 
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Bactria  and  one  in  Sogdiana:  besides  which  there  was  an 
Alexandria  in  Margiana,  subsequently  called  Antiochia.'  He 
is  moreover  stated  to  have  founded  two  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  besides  those  of  Bucephala  and  Nica^a  on  the 
Hydaspes :  and  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  on  his  return 
march  he  left  Leonnatus  among  the  Orito}  to  establish  a  new 
settlement,  the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned.® 

His  example  in  this  respect  was  speedily  followed  by  his 
successors,  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt :  and  we  find  at  a 
later  period  not  less  than  ten  cities  in  different  {mrts  of  Asia 
bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia,  six  that  of  Seleucia,  six  others 
that  of  Apamea,  after  the  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  six 
that  of  Laodicea,  from  different  Syrian  princesses  of  the  name 
of  Laodice.  In  like  manner  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies, 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Africa  became  studded  with 
settlements  of  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  to 
many  of  which  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  herciifter. 


^  It  18  almoBt  certain  that  Alex- 
ander (lid  not  bimBclf  visit  Margiana 
(see  a1)ove,  p.  432),  but  ho  may  weU 
have  founded  a  city  in  that  remarkable 
oasis,  during  his  prolonged  stay  in  tbe 
neighbouring  Dectria.  Ktrabo  indeed 
represents  it  as  first  founded  by  Anti- 
oebus  Soter  (xi.  10,  p.  516);  but  Pliny 
distinctly  tells  us  that  it  was  first 
founded  by  Aleximder,  and  again  a 
second  time  by  Antiochus  (Plin.  if.  N. 
vi.  IC).  Dr.  C.  Miiller,  in  the  map  of 
Alexander's  campaigns  in  Dr.  Smitirs 
Atlas,  represents  this  Alexandria  as 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Murghab, 
at  the  point  from  whence  Ah'xander 
turned  off  abruptly  to  Herat.  But  the 
expressions  of  Strabo  seom  to  me 
clearly  to  point  to  a  site  in  the  oasis  of 
Mi-rv,  the  fertility  of  which  he  extolis 


in  the  highest  terms. 

'  It  is  probable  that  this  speedily 
disappeared,  as  did  those  in  India  itself. 
Of  toe  other  cities  of  the  name  men- 
tioned by  StephanuB  of  Byzantium  (v. 
*AAc{c(K8f>cia)  we  know  notliing;  and 
his  notices  are  too  brief  to  bo  relied  on 
alone.  There  is  certainly  considerable 
confusion  in  the  article  in  ita  present 
state,  and  we  have  greatly  to  regret  in 
this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others, 
that  we  do  not  jxissess  it  in  its  original 
form,  instead  of  the  meagre  epitome, 
which  is  all  that  remains  to  ub. 
Ptolemy  has  the  names  of  eight  cities 
of  the  name  of  Alexandria  as  existing 
in  his  time,  among  which  is  one  in 
Girmania,  not  mentioned  by  Stcphanus 
(vL  8,  §  14). 


VOL.    I. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  412. 

GORDIIJM. 

Tho  position  of  Gordinm,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  it 
derived  on  this  occasion  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  Grordian 
knot,  which  is  related  by  all  the  historians  of  Alexander,  is  not 
definitely  ascertained.  Though  the  tradition  referred  to  shews  that 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  and  it  was 
apparently  still  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
as  it  was  chosen  by  him  for  his  head-qnarters  during  a  considerable 
period,  it  speedily  declined  under  his  successors.  Polybius  terms  it 
a  small  town  (?roXur/iariov,  xxiv.  20) ;  and  in  Strabo's  time  it  had 
sunk  into  a  mere  village  (Strab.  xii.  5,  p.  568).  But  Livy,  who 
undoubtedly  copies  Polybius,  says  that  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade  and  commercial  intercourse,  on  account  of  its  position,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  three  seas,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
several  great  nations  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18).  This  would  sufficiently 
account  for  its  being  selected  by  Alexander  as  the  place  where  ho 
waited  for  his  junction  with  Parmenio. 

Quintus  Curtius  also  says  (lii.  1,  §  12)  that  it  was  equidistant 
from  the  two  seas,  the  Euxine  and  the  Cilician ;  and  though  this 
is  in  any  case  erroneous,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  a 
central  position,  such  as  that  described  by  Livy.  Most  modern 
geographers  have  notwithstanding  identified  Gordium  with  a  place 
called  Gordiu  Come,  which  was  afterwards  named  Juliopolis  and 
became  a  town  of  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  v.  32, 
§  143  ;  Bin.  Hier.  p.  674).  But  Juliopolis  unquestionably  lay 
within  the  confines  of  Bithynia,  on  the  river  Scopas,  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Sangarius,  while  both  Arrian  and  Q. 
Cnrtius  describe  Gordium  as  situated  on  the  Sangarius.  Nor  can 
Juliopolis  be  said  to  occupy  in  any  sense  a  central  position.  Hence 
Dr.  Mordtmann  has  supposed  it  to  have  been  situated  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sangarius,  a  few  miles  west  of  Sivri  Hissar  ;  and  this 
view  is  adopted  by  M.  Perrot  in  the  Exploration  Archeologiqfie  en 
Oalatie  et  Biihynie  (fol.  Paris,  1872,  p.  155).  But  its  ruins  have  not 
yet  been  identified,  and  hence  tho  point  must  be  regarded  as  still 
uncertain. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  413. 

THE   PYL^  OILICIiE. 

*'  Alexander  fauces  jugi,  quae  Pylse  appellantor,  intravit.  Contem- 
platus  locorum  sitnm,  non  alias  inagis  dicitur  admiratus  esse  felici- 
tatem  suam  :  obrui  potuisse  vel  saxis  confitebatiir,  si  faissent  qui  in 
subeuntes  propellerent."  (Quint.  Curt.  iii..  4,  §  11.)  The  natural 
difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  the  pass  are  described  by  that  author 
with  unusual  fulness  and  accuracy.  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Xenophon  (Anah.  i.  2,  §  21).  The  observations  of  modem  tra- 
vellers fully  confirm  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  celebrated  pass  (see  the  passages  already  referred  to 
in  Chap.  X.  p.  346  note ;  and  especially  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Einneir, 
pp.  115-120);  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  supine 
stupidity  of  the  Persian  commanders,  who  on  the  one  occasion  left 
it  undefended,  on  the  other,  abandoned  it  without  striking  a  blow, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  Alexander  himself  at  the  head  of  his  lights- 
armed  troops.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  4,  §  4;  Quint.  Cart.  iii.  4, 
§§  11-13.) 


NOTE  C,  p.  414. 

MOUNTAIN   PASSES   NEAR   ISSUS. 

The  topography  of  the  passes  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria, 
and  the  movements  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  armies  in  connexion 
with  them,  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Issus,  were  imperfectly 
understood  by  earlier  writers  in  modern  times,  from  the  want  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  localities.  Considerable  confusion  has 
been  also  caused  by  the  expressions  of  ancient  writers,  who  have 
sometimes  used  the  term  '*  pylsa  "  to  denote  narrow  defiles  of  very 
small  extent,  which  were  really  closed  by  gates ;  at  others  have 
applied  the  same  term  to  mountain  passes  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  strength,  with  no  such  artificial  defences.  Such  were 
the  Ciliciau  gates  described  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  the  Syrian 
Gates  (PylsB  Syriae),  which  led  directly  from  Myriandrus  into  the 
interior  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  which  certainly  correspond  to 
the  modem  Pass  of  Beilan.  .Xenophon  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
seen,  gives  the  name  of  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  to  two  actual 
fortified  gates  between  Issus  and  Myriandrus,  which  in  his  time 

2  H  2 
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formed    Ihe  frontiers  of  the  two  conntries.      (Xenophon,  Anab. 
i.  4,  §  4.     See  Chapter  X.  Note  E,  p.  364.) 

Another  source  of  confusion  arose  from  the  circnmstanoe  that  both 
the  mountain  chains  which  descend  from  the  great  range  of  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  sea,  on  each  aide  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  or  Scanderoon, 
were  known  to  ancient  writers  as  Mount  Amanus.  Hence  Strabo 
(xiy.  5,  p.  676)  gives  the  name  of  the  Amanian  Gates  (*Afum8c$ 
vvXai)  to  a  pass  on  the  toest  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  small  fort  and  an  actual  gateway ;  while 
Arrian  certainly  applies  the  term  (ras  vvXas  reU  'Afuu^ucas  KoXovfitya^ 
ii.  7.  1)  to  a  pass  across  the  mountain  ridge  which  formed  the 
eastern  branch  of  Mount  Amanus. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  and  with  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  resulting  from  the  observations  of 
Colonel  Chesney  and  others,  the  account  given  by  Arrian  becomes 
clearly  intelligible.  Alexander  advanced  from  Mallus,  where  he 
had  halted,  on  hearing  that  Darius  was  encamped  with  his  whole 
army  at  Sochi«  a  place  which  cannot  be  identified,  but  was  clearly 
situated  in  the  great  Syrian  plain  east  of  the  Amanus  (Arrian, 
ii.  6,  §  3).  He  passed  through  the  narrow  defiles  along  the  coast 
without  difficulty,  having  previously  sent  Parmenio  to  occupy  them 
(ii.  5,  §  1),  and  thus  encountered  no  obstacle  in  passing  the  gates 
which  separated  Cilicia  from  Syria — obviously  the  same  described 
by  Xenophon.  But  when  he  had  arrived  at  Myriandrus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Beilan  Pass,  he  learned  that  Darius,  instead  of  awaiting 
his  attack  in  the  plains  of  Syria,  had  crossed  the  mountain  (the 
eastern  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus)  and  descended  upon  Issus,  where  he 
found  himself  unawares  in  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army. 
Alexander  immediately  turned  back  to  engage  him,  reoccupied  the 
passage  of  the  gates  without  opposition,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  river  Pinarus,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Issus, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name  (Arrian,  ii.  8 ;  Strabo,  I.  c).  The 
Pinarus  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  stream  now  called  the 
Deli-tchai ;  and  the  pass  called  by  Arrian  the  Amanian  Gates,  by 
which*  Darius  crossed  the  mountains,  is  one  that  leads  directly 
across  the  range  to  the  head-waters  of  this  stream,  and  descends  its 
valley  to  a  place  now  called  Bayas. 

The  difficulties  that  remain  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  have  reference  to  the  position  of  the  various  towns  on 
its  shores;  a  subject  that  has  been  much  complicated  by  the  founda- 
tion, in  later  times,  of  the  two  cities  of  Alexandria  (the  modern 
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Iskenderun  or  Scanderoon),  and  Nioopolis.  Besides  these  there  were 
(in  addition  to  Issns  itself  and  Myriandrus,  the  only  cities  men- 
tioned hj  the  historians  of  Alexander),  Rhosus,  noticed  b}'  Strabo 
(I.  c),  and  Baise,  evidently  a  watering-place  that  grew  up  in  Roman 
times,  and  the  name  of  which  is  fuund  only  in  the  Itineraries  ( J/tn. 
Ant,  p.  146,  Itin.  Hier.  p.  580).  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
identify  the  various  iniins  which  are  scattered  aronnd  the  shores 
of  this  beautiful  bay.  But  their  exact  determination  is  of  little 
importance  in  connection  with  our  immediate  (subj()ct. 


NOTE  D,  p.  415. 

MARCH  TO  THE   OBAGLE   OF   AMMON. 

Strabo  justly  remarks  that  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
tales  which  were  related,  of  the  army  being  guided  by  two  serpents, 
or  according  to  another  account,  by  two  ravens,  when  they  became 
bewildered  in  the  desert  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  3,  §  3 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv. 
7,  §  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  49;  Strabo,  xvii.  pp.  813,  814).     The  story 
that  the  army  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  sudden  and 
most  unusual  occurrence  of  a  storm  of  rain,  when  their  provision  of 
water  had  entirely  fieiiled  them,  after  only  four  days'  march,  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  foresight  and  care  uniformly  displayed 
by  Alexander  in  such  matters  ;  nor  is  rain  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance in  this  country  in  the  winter.     It  appears  indeed  that  there 
are  no  wells  on  the  direct  Hue  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Oasis : 
but  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  whole  journey  is  carried 
without  difficulty  at  the  present  day,  by  caravans,  and  Alexander 
could   unquestionably  have  done  the  same  (Browne's  Travelsy  p. 
16  ;  Rennell,  Oeogr,  of  Herodot,  p.  580).     Nor  could  there  be  any 
want  of  native  guides  to  a  locality  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
frequently  visited  by  travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
though  Alexander  was  the  first  who  conducted  an  army  thither. 
What  amount  of  forces  he  led  with  him  we  are  not  informed,  but 
it  was  probably  not  considerable.    No  resistance  could  be  anticipated 
from  the  peaceful  and  feeble  Ammonians:    and  Alexander  only 
took  with  him  from  Memphis  the  select  corps  of  the  H3*paspists  or 
foot-guards,  with  the  light-armed  Agrianes  and  archern,  and   a 
single  squadron  of  cavalry  (Arrian,  Anah,  iii.  1,  §  4).     But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  even  this  force  accompanied  him  on  the 
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maroh  to  Ammoninm.  It  may  be  added  that  the  time  of  year  was 
fnvourable.  M.  Farthey  has  indeed  iDferred  from  an  expression  of 
Appian  {B.  Civ,  ii.  149)  that  the  expedition  took  place  during  the  hot- 
test season  (Parthey,  p.  164):  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  or 
lather  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.  Alexander  did  not  enter  Egypt 
till  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  332,  and  quitted  Memphis  on  his 
return  to  Phcsnicia  early  the  following  spring.  (See  Clinton's  Fcuti 
Hellenici,  voL  ii.  p.  154;  Grote's  Oreece.Yol,  xii.  pp.  197-203.)  The 
march  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  must  therefore  have  taken  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  winter. 

It  is  singular  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the  con- 
temporary accounts  as  to  the  route  followed  by  Alexander  on  his 
return:  Aristobulus  describing  him  as  returning  by  the  same  route 
by  which  he  had  come,  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  asserting 
that  he  had  followed  a  more  direct  route  to  Memphis.  (Arrian, 
Anab,  iii.  4,  §  5.)  Such  a  difference  between  two  of  the  most 
authentic  and  best  informed  historians  shows  us  that  we  must  be 
careful  in  accepting  without  question  geographical  statements  oon- 
oeming  the  operations  of  Alexander,  even  where  they  can  be  safely 
assumed  to  rest  on  contemporary  testimony. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Q.  Curtius  (who,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  may  probably  have  followed  good  authorities) 
distinctly  speaks  of  camels  accompanying  the  army  to  carry  a  pro- 
vision of  water,  though  this  also,  according  to  his  account,  failed 
them  after  the  fourth  day.  This  is  the  onl}*  instance  in  which  we 
find  mention  of  camels  thus  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  Africa. 
(Q.  Curt.  iv.  30,  §  12.)    See  Chapter  VIII.  Note  A. 


NOTE  E,  p.  415. 

THE   OASIS  OF  AMMON. 


It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  site  of  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon  has  been  discovered  and  visited  by  modem  tra* 
vellers.  The  Oasis  of  Siwah  was  first  seen  by  Browne  in  1792, 
who  however  appears  himself  to  have  doubted  whether  this  was 
the  locality  of  the  celebrated  temple,  a  conclusion  that  was  first 
established  upon  incontrovertible  grounds  by  Major  Kennell  in  his 
Geography  of  Herodotus  (first  edition),  published  in  1799.  Mean- 
while the  site  had  been  again  visited  by  Homemann  in  1798,  and 
afterwards  by  Cailliaud  in  1819.    Since  that  time  it  has  been  care- 
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fully  examined  and  repeatedly  described :  among  others  by  Minntoli, 
Jomard,  Bayle  St.  John,  and  Hamilton.  All  the  information  col- 
lected by  these  successive  travellers  has  been  brought  together 
and  carefully  analysed  by  M.  Parthey  in  his  excellent  memoir 
(Das  Ordkel  und  die  Oaae  des  Ammon)  publibhcd  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1862,  and  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form,  4to,  1862. 

The  greater  paii;  of  these  modem  travellers  have  followed  the 
more  direct  route  from  Cairo  by  the  Fayoum,  the  part  where  the 
cultivated  region  of  Egypt  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Oasis : 
but  Browne  followed  nearly  the  same  line  as  that  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, proceeding  along  the  coast  from  Alexandria  as  far  as  a  point 
about  20  miles  short  of  Paradtonium,  from  whence  he  struck  into 
the  interior.  The  caravan  with  which  he  travelled  took  thirteen 
days  ou  the  journey,  seven  of  which  lay  along  the  sea-coast  and  six 
across  the  desert.  The  latter  portion  comprised  sixty-five  hours 
and  a  half  of  actual  travelling,  a  space  which  could  hardly  be 
traversed  by  a  force  like  that  of  Alexander  in  less  than  eight  days. 

The  direct  distance  from  Siwah  to  the  sea  at  Parse tonium  (Marsa 
Berek)  is  about  140  G.  miles.  To  accomplish  this  in  eight  days  would 
require  a  rate  of  marching  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  seven 
days  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  and  the  difiBculties  of  the  march  to 
Ammonium  were  probably  in  reality  greater.  But  in  the  one  case 
Alexander  had  with  him  a  comparatively  small  force  :  in  the  other 
he  was  at  the  head  of  his  main  army. 


NOTE  F,  p.  416. 

THAPSACUS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Thapsacus  was  at  this  peiiod  the 
habitual  place  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  it  a  place  of  great  importance  (see  above.  Chapter  X. 
p.  365).  It  was  here  that  the  younger  Cyrus  crossed  the  river 
(Xen.  Anab,  i.  4,  §§  11,  17) ;  and  here  also  Darius  crossed  it  on  his 
advance  to  Issus,  as  well  as  on  his  retreat  after  the  battle  (Airian, 
Anab.  ii.  13,  §  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  7,  §  1).  The  Persian  king  had,  how- 
ever, taken  the  precaution  (as  was  afterwards  done  by  Alexander) 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  notwithstanding 
which  his  army  occupied  not  less  than  five  days  on  the  passage 
(Q.  Curt.  L  c). 
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No  indication  is  afforded  ns  of  the  route  by  wluch  Alexander 
directed  bis  march  from  Pbcenioia  to  Tbapeacns ;  a  point  of  some 
geograpbical  interest.  CurtinB  indeed  tells  us  tbat  be  took  elcTen 
days  on  tbe  mnrcb  (undecimis  castris  ad  Eupbraten  pervenit,  iv.  37, 
f  12),  but  without  indicating  tbe  point  from  wbicb  tbey  were 
reckoned ;  wbicb  renders  tbe  notice  wbolly  useless.  Cyrus,  as  we 
bave  seen,  took  twelve  da^'s  on  tbe  marcb  from  Myriandrus  to 
Tbapsacus;  but  tbere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat  Alexander 
returned  so  far  nortb  before  striking  into  tbe  interior.  We  last 
bear  of  bim  at  Tyre,  and  it  is  probable  tbat  be  moved  from  ibence 
to  Damascus,  wbicb  was  at  this  time  tbe  most  important  city  in 
Syria,  and  bad  been  already  reduced  by  Parmenio  after  tbe  battle 
of  Issus ;  and  from  thence  through  Ccele-Syria  by  Emesa  to  tbe 
Euphrates,  but  the  route  by  which  be  crossed  tbe  desert,  and 
tbe  point  where  he  first  struck  on  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be 
determined. 

Tbapsacus  continued  during  the  early  period  of  the  Selencidan 
monarchy  to  be  tbe  customary  point  at  which  the  Euphrates  was 
crossed ;  hence  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  Eratosthenes. 
It  appears  also  from  the  expressions  of  Strabo  tbat  at  this  period 
tbe  river  was  traversed  by  a  bridge  (meaning  of  course  a  bridge 
of  boatti) ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  geographer  this  bad  ceased 
to  be  tbe  case  (be  usee  tbe  expression  awo  0ai/raKov  Kaff  t  ijv  to 
l^€vyfjui  Tov  EiJf^parov  ro  ttoXoiov,  xvi.  c.  1,  §  21) ;  and  under  tbe 
Roman  Empire  it  sank  into  a  place  of  no  importance — tbe  cus- 
tomary passage  of  the  Euphrates  having  then  been  transferred  to 
Zeugma,  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Bir.  Hence  we  find  Dion 
Cassius  (xl.  c.  17)  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  tbat  this  was 
the  point  where  Alexander  himself  had  crossed  the  river.  Tbe 
paved  causeways,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  leading 
down  to  the  river  on  each  side,  probably  belong  to  the  period  when 
there  was  the  bridge  of  boats  at  this  point. 


NOTE  G,  p.  417. 

BATTLE   OF   ARBELA. 

Arrian  has  himself  pointed  out  tbe  error,  which  appears  to  bave 
been  widely  diffused  in  his  time,  of  supposing  the  battle  to  bave 
been  fought  at  Arbela,  while  it  really  took  place  at  a  distance  of 
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600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  from  that  city  (Arrian,  AfMb,  v.  11,  §  6). 
Gangamela,  neax  which  it  was  actually  fought,  was,  as  he  remarks, 
not  a  city,  but  merely  a  large  Tillage,  and  the  name  being  strange 
and  unfamiliar  to  Greek  ears,  they  had  preferred  to  call  the  battle 
after  the*  more  celebrated  city  of  Arbela  (Id.  ib.  §  6).  Strabo  con- 
firms this  statement,  and  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  name  of 
Gaugamela  signiBed  ''the  house  of  a  camel,'*  the  village  having 
been  assigned  by  Darius  Hystaspes  as  the  plaoe  of  support  for  one 
of  his  camels  that  had  done  good  service  in  his  Scythian  expedition 
(Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  3). 

The  exact  site  of  Gaugamela  has  not  been  determined ;  nor  can 
this  be  wondered  at :  a  large  village  in  an  open  plain  is  not  likely 
to  have  left  any  permanent  vestiges,  and  no  tradition  remains  to 
point  it  out.  Arrian  tells  us  that  it  was  situated  on  a  smcdl  river, 
which  he  names  Bumodus  or  Bumadus  (^the  reading  is  uncertain), 
at  a  distance  of  600  stadia  from  Arbela,  but  he  afterwards  adds — 
**or  600  according  to  the  lowest  estimate" — thus  showing  how 
vague  was  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  distance.  From  Arbela  to 
the  river  Lycus  (the  Great  Zab),  which  was  interposed  between  that 
city  and  the  field  of  battle,  is  less  than  20  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line ; 
and  a  further  distance  of  25  G.  miles  would  carry  us  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  opposite  to  the  modern  city  of  Mosul  on  the 
Tigris.  Yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  battle  was  really  fought 
in  the  extensive  open  plain  between  the  Tigris,  the  river  Lycus, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gordyeue.  The  river  Bumodus  affords  the 
only  clue  to  the  nearer  identification  of  the  site,  for  the  only  con- 
siderable stream  which  traverses  the  plain  in  question  is  the 
Ghazir,  which  falls  into  the  Zab  about  20  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Tigris  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  must  represent 
the  Bumodus.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  statement  of  Arrian  con- 
cerning the  distance  of  the  field  of  battle  from  Arbela  must  be 
regarded  as  considerably  overrated.  On  the  other  hand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ghazir  would  accord  well  with  the  statement  of 
Q.  Curtius  that  the  Bumodus  (or  Bumelus  as  he  writes  the  name) 
was  80  stadia  distant  from  the  Lycus  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  36,  §  10). 

Mr.  Layard,  who,  as  he  himself  remarks,  must  probably,  in  his 
ride  from  Nineveh  to  Bavian,  have  crossed  the  very  spot  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  adds :  "  The  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
Makloub  range  and  the  Tigris  is  equally  well  suited  to  the 
opei*ations  of  mighty  armies,  but  from  the  scanty  topographical 
details  given  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  we  are  unable  to 
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identify  the  exact  place  of  his  yictory.  It  is  ciirious  that  hitherto 
no  remains  or  i-elics  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  which 
would  serve  to  mark  the  precise  site  of  so  great  a  battle  as  that  of 
Arbcla  "  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  208). 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  the  ground  has  been 
accurately  surveyed  by  an  engineer,  M.  Cemik,  but  his  observations 
(which  are  published  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungeny  Ergdnzungsheft^ 
No.  45)  do  not  throw  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject ;  for 
the  reasons  already  stated.  It  is  clear  from  his  map  that  the  open 
undulating  plateau  which  extends  from  the  river  Ghazir  westwards 
to  the  Tigris,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  modem 
village  of  Kermelis,  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle,  but  beyond 
this  we  cannot  go.  The  distances  given  by  him  from  Arbela  by 
the  direct  road  to  Mosul  are  :  from  Erbil  to  Senieh,  where  it  crosses 
the  Zab,  30  kilometres;  thence  to  Kermelis,  18  kilometres,  and 
from  Kermelis  to  Mosul,  25.  The  actual  distance  from  the  soene 
of  action  to  Arbela  could  not  therefore  have  exceeded  48  kilometres, 
or  about  30  English  miles,  instead  of  the  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles) 
stated  by  Arrian. 

Another  question  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  battle, 
which  has  hitherto  received  but  little  attention,  is  that  of  the  place 
where  Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris.  On  this  point  our  ancient 
authorities  give  us  no  direct  information ;  but  we  learn  from 
Arrian  that  after  crossing  the  river  hy  fording  it,  he  marched  for 
four  days  through  the  plain  of  Aturia  (Assyria)  with  the  Gordyaean 
mountains  on  his  left  hand  (Arrian,  iii.  7.  §  7),  and  it  was  only  on 
the  fourth  duy  that  his  scouts  brought  him  word  that  he  was 
approaching  the  great  army  of  Darius.  This  statement  seems 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  view,  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  as  well  as 
by  other  writers,  that  he  crossed  the  Tigris  at  Mosul,  almost  directly 
opposite  to  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  20  miles  distant.  On  the  other  hand  Droysen,  whx> 
carries  him  up  the  river  as  far  as  Jezireh-ibn-Omar  (Bezabde), 
appears  to  err  at  least  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction;  that 
place  being  not  loss  than  85  G.  miles  above  Mosul,  and  more  than 
100  from  the  scene  of  action.  Colonel  Chesney  suppo:ses  him  to 
have  crossed  at  a  place  called  Eski  Mosul,  about  25  miles  above  the 
present  town  of  that  name;  and  this  seems  the  most  probable 
buggestion.  It  appears  that  the  Tigris  is  fordable  at  many  points 
above  Mosul,  though  not  without  difficulty;  and  the  description 
given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Alex- 
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ander  and  his  array  ia  crossing  the  river,  is  probably  but  little 
exaggerated  (Q.  Curt.  ix.  37,  38). 


NOTE  H,  p.  417. 

RETREAT  OP  DARIUS  TO  ECBATANA. 

The  route  taken  by  Darius  in  his  flight  from  the  field  of  Arbela 
to  Ecbatana  was  probably  that  which  enters  the  mountain  chain  of 
Mount  Zagros  near  Bowandiz,  and  crosses  the  pass  of  Keli-iShin  to 
Sidek  and  Ushnei.  This  route,  which  was  first  explored  by  Major 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Rawlinson,  and  is  described  by  him  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Oeographical  Society  (vol.  x.  p.  20-24),  appeal's  to  have  been 
in  all  ages  a  frequented  passage  from  the  plains  of  Assyria  to  the 
high  table-land  of  Media :  and  would  be  a  natural  line  of  retieat 
for  Darius,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  placing  the  defiles 
of  Mount  Zagros  between  him  and  the  victorious  Alexander.  It  is 
indeed  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  it  was  a  route  not  easily 
practicable  for  a  large  army  (17  Sc  iirl  Mi/8cas  fiiydXta  arpartv/jLaTi,  ovk 
cvTTopos.  Anah.  iii.  16.  §  2).  This  object  once  attained,  and  having 
reached  the  highlands  of  Media,  he  could  easily  turn  off  to  the  nght 
to  Ecbatana.  In  doing  so  he  would  gain  the  additional  advantage 
of  securing  the  only  remaining  royal  city  which  he  could  hope  to 
preserve  from  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  suggestion  of  Sir 
H.  B.  that  by  following  this  pass  he  retreated  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  (supposed)  northern  Ecbatana  (at  Takhti-Suleiman),  and 
afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  the  well-known  city  of  Media, 
where  we  distinctly  find  him  stationed  when  Alexander  lesumed 
operations  against  him,  is  one  of  those  gratuitous,  though  ingenious, 
conjectures  by  which  that  author  has  sought  to  prop  up  his  theory 
of  the  existence  of  tioo  Ecbatanas.    (See  Chapter  YII.  Note  E.) 


NOTE  I,  p.  418. 

PASSES   BETWEEN   SUSA   AND   PERSEPOLIS. 

The  exact  line  of  route  followed  by  Alexander  on  the  march  from 
Susa  to  Persepolis  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  geography  of 
these  rugged  mountain  tracts  is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  and 
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the  natural  difficulties  t)f  the  country  are  such  that  almost  every 
line  of  route  presents  narrow  defiles  and  passes  resembling  thoee 
described  by  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  appears  to  rehTilt 
clearly  from  the  account  of  Arrian,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Q.  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  that  there  were  two  separate  passes,  the 
one  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Uxian  mountailieers,  the  other 
from  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  and  the  plain  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  that  between  them  there  intervened  a  spaoe  of  five  days' 
march.  It  was  the  second  of  these  to  which  Arrian  gives  the  name 
of  •*  the  Persian  Gates  "  (Pylae  Persidis),  while  they  are  termed  by 
Curtius  and  Diodorus  '*  the  Sosian  Gates  "  (Pyl»  Sasianae).  Both 
names  clearly  indicate  that  the  line  of  route  was  one  of  ordinary 
communication  between  Susa  and  Fersis,  and  Arrian  incidentally 
notices  the  existence  of  a  road  practicable  for  wheel  carriages 
(dfia^tros).  But  this  road  led  at  each  point  through  a  narrow 
gorge  which  was  closed  by  artificial  fortifications,  and  occupied  by  a 
hostile  force.  In  both  cases,  Alexander  succeeded  in  turning  the 
defile,  and  sending  round  a  light  body  of  troops,  which  fell  upon 
the  defenders  from  the  heights  above:  and  thus  made  himself 
master  of  the  passes,  which  he  would  have  been  unable  to  force  by 
a  direct  attack.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  17, 18 ;  Q.  Curt.  v.  3-6 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  67,  68.) 

The  passes  in  question  have  been  but  little  explored  in  recent 
times,  almost  all  modern  travellers  having  proceeded  from  Bushire 
direct  to  Shiraz.  But  in  1810  Colonel  Monteith  and  Macdonald 
Kinneir  followed  a  route  from  the  ruins  of  Susa  to  Shiraz,  which 
must  nearly,  if  not  quite,  coincide  with  that  taken  by  Alexander. 
(See  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empirey  4to.  1813, 
pp.  72-74;  and  a  Memoir  by  General  Monteith  in  the  Journal  of 
Oeogr,  Society^  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  108-119.)  The  most  formidable 
passes  which  they  travei-sed  were  one  between  the  valley  of  Basht 
and  a  rock  fortress  called  Kalah  Sufid,  which  would  seem  to  cor- 
respond well  with  the  pass  through  the  land  of  the  Uxians,  with 
which  it  is  identified  by  Colonel  Monteith:  and  one  called  the 
Kotul  Sucreab,  but  a  few  miles  above  it.  But  it  seems  impossible 
to  accept  this  last  as  representing  the  Persian  Gates,  which  were 
separated  from  the  other  pass  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  situated  at  only  a  short  distance  from  Persepolis. 
It  was  apparently  immediately  after  passing  through  them  that 
Alexander  descended  to  the  river  called  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius 
the  Araxes,  which  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  stream  now  called 
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the  Bundamiry  which  is  orossed   in  proceeding  from  Shiraz  to 
Fersepolis,  and  is  a  rapid  and  formidable  stream. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian  is  unfortunately  very  far  from  clear : 
probably  from  his  having  himself  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
localities :  while  those  of  Q.  Ourtius  and  Diodorus  are  evidently 
derived  from  a  di£ferent  authority,  and  it  appears  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  we  feel 
strongly  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  consult  the  original 
and  contemporary  authorities.  Had  we  possessed  the  original 
narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
we  should  have  found  in  them  local  details  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  decide  the  question.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
the  localities,  with  especial  reference  to  it,  might  still  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject. 


NOTE  K,  p.  418. 

THE  PYLiE  CASPIiE. 

The  Caspian  Gates,  or  Pylae  Gaspiad,  obtained,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prominent  position  which  they  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  a  great  celebrity  among  Greek  geographers,  and  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  geographical  discussions  of  Eratosthenes. 
Though  little  known  or  noticed  in  modem  times,  they  really  con- 
stitute a  pass  of  considerable  importance,  through  which  must 
always  have  lain  the  line  of  direct  communication  from  Hamadan 
and  the  western  provinces  of  the  Persian '  Empire  with  Parthia, 
Bactria,  and  Ariana.  The  pa68  in  question  lies,  not  through  the 
main  ridge  of  Mount  Elburz,  which  here  separates  the  plains  of 
Persia  from  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  through  a  lateral 
range  or  spur  of  those  mountains,  which  strikes  ofif  to  the  south, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  great  salt  desert  of  Khorasan :  and  the 
importance  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  turning  or 
rounding  it  by  passing  through  the  desert.  Hence  it  is  still  tra- 
versed by  the  most  frequented  route  from  Teheran  to  Meshed  and 
Herat.  The  identity  of  this  pass  with  the  one  now  known  as  the 
Sirdar  Pas^,  between  Veramin  and  Kishlak  in  Khowar,  has  been 
fully  established  by  modem  travellers,  and  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  geography  of  Central  Asia  clearly  fixed. 
(See  Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia^  pp.  363 ;  Eraser's  Khorasan^ 
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p.  291-293,  where  the  whole  subject  is  fully  discussed :  abo  Mut- 
zeirs  Notes  to  Q.  Curtius,  v.  35,  §  1.)  Sir  A.  Barnes  fell  into  the 
error  of  identifying  the  Fylee  Caspiao  with  the  pass  now  oalled  that 
of  Gadook,  which  is  one  of  those  leading  across  the  chain  of  Elborz 
into  Mazanderan  {TraveU  to  Bokhara^  vol.  ii.  p.  130),  and  he  has 
been  followed  in  this  mistake  by  Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  171).  Its 
identity  with  the  pass  of  Sirdar  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Kennell 
(Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  174  note).  The  descriptions  of  modem 
travellers  agree  almost  exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  (Hist^ 
Nat.  vi.  c.  14,  §  43),  which  he  must  have  derived  from  the  historians 
or  geographers  of  Alexander.    No  details  are  given  by  Arrian. 

The  city  of  BhagsB,  where  Alexander  baited  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
was  situated  (according  to  Arrian)  at  the  distance  of  one  day^s 
march  from  the  entrance  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  The  site  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  and 
important  city,  at  a  spot  still  called  Rhei  or  Eey,  about  5  miles 
S.E.  of  Teheran.  Sir  H.  Hawlinson  indeed  would  transfer  it  to 
Veramin,  much  nearer  the  pass  :  but  though  the  distance  of  Bhagae 
from  the  entrance  of  the  passes,  which  is  given  by  Morier  at  ten 
farsangs  (about  30  miles)  exceeds  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching, 
Arrian  himself  expressly  terms  it  a  very  long  or  forced  march  (63ov 
rifkipwi  idasy  Ikavvovri  ws  'AXc^avSpos  ^c,  iii.  20,  §  2) :  and  Veramin 
is  certainly  too  near  the  entrance.  Moreover  the  ruins  at  Rhey 
are  apparently  too  extensive  and  important  to  belong  to  any  other 
city  than  Rhagse,  which  is  described  as  having  been  in  ancient  times 
the  second  city  of  Media. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Alexander,  while  pursuing  Darius 
hy  forced  marches  from  Ecbatana,  did  not  arrive  at  Rhagee  till  the 
eleventh  day.  According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  {Joum,  Geogr.  8oc. 
vol.  X.  p.  138)  it  is  reckoned  at  the  present  day  only  nine  stages 
or  days'  journeys  (Menzils)  from  Veramin  to  Hamadan ;  but  as  the 
distance,  as  measured  on  the  map  by  the  direct  route,  is  nearly 
180  G.  miles,  these  cannot  be  taken  as  ordinary  days*  marches. 
From  Rhag83  onwards  his  pursuit  became  exceptionally  rapid, 
and  cannot  be  measured  by  any  ordinary  rate. 

Colonel  Chesnoy  estimates  the  distance  from  Hamadan  to  Rhagso 
at  250  miles  (vol.  ii.  p.  303),  but  this  must  probably  refer  to  the 
more  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Kasbin,  which  is  the  one  usually 
frequented ;  and  would  certainly  have  been  the  one  followed  by  an 
army,  except  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  march  of 
Alexander. 
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NOTE  L,  p.  419. 

HECATOMPYLUS. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Quintus  Gurtius  and  Diodorus  for  indicating 
Hecatompylus  as  the  place  where  Alexander  made  this  prolonged 
halt  (Curt.  Ti.  6,  §  15 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  75).  The  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian.  The  site  of  the  city,  though  undoubtedly  one  of 
considerable  importance,  has  unfortunately  not  been  determined ; 
it  was  clearly  situated  south  uf  the  mountain  chain  which  forms 
the  prolongation  of  Mt.  Elburz,  on  the  line  of  road  leading  from 
the  Caspian  Gates  towards  Meshed  and  Herat ;  but  the  two  state- 
ments which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  concerning  its  distance 
from  the  former  pass  are  widely  divergent.  Strabo,  on  the 
authority  of  Eratosthenes,  places  Hecatompylus  at  1960  stadia 
(196  G.  miles)  from  the  Gates;  while  Pliny,  who  cites  the  itine- 
lary  given  by  Diognetus  and  Baeton,  makes  the  distance  only  133 
Roman,  or  about  106  geographical  miles.  Hence  the  site  has  been 
fixed  by  some  modem  writers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damghan ; 
by  others,  including  Professor  Wilson  {Artana^  p.  171)  in  that  of 
Jah  Jerm.  This  last  position  however  would  seem  to  carry  us 
too  far  from  the  passes  of  Mt.  Elburz,  through  which  Alexander 
subsequently  descended  into  Hyrcania.  We  learn  from  Polybius 
(x.  28)  that  Hecatompylus  was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  several  roads  leading  across  passes  in  different  directions;  it 
was  by  one  of  these  (probably  the  same  taken  by  Alexander)  that 
Antiochus  III.  descended  from  thence  into  the  plains  of  Hyrcania, 
These  conditions  would  lead  us  to  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damghan,  from  whence  a  frequented  pass  leads  direct  to  Astrabad 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Other  passes  however  communicate 
directly  with  Shahrood  and  Bostan,  and  Hecatompylus  might 
therefore  with  equal  plausibility  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  cities.  Indeed  according  to  M.  Ferrier  the  latter  position 
agrees  much  better  with  the  account  of  Polybius  than  that  of 
Damghan  (Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys^  p.  69),  No  ancient  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  auy  of  these  localities  to  assist  us  in 
determining  the  site. 
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NOTE  M,  p.  420. 

ZADBACARTA. 

The  position  of  Zadracarta,  the  chief  oily  of  Hjrcania,  is  as 
uncertain  as  that  of  Hecatompylus ;  and  the  topography  of  this 
part  of  Alexander's  operations  is  altogether  incapahle  of  being 
determined  in  detail  with  any  certainty.  This  part  of  the  ohain 
of  Mt.  Elbnrz  is  traversed  by  several  passes,  all  of  them  present- 
ing considerable  difficulties,  and  all  clothed  (on  their  northern 
slopes  towards  the  Caspian)  with  the  dense  forests,  which  are 
described  by  Q.  Curtius  as  characteristic  of  the  defile  traversed  by 
Alexander. 

It  is  probable  that  Zadracarta  is  the  same  place  that  is  called 
by  Strabo  Carta  (Kapra,  xi.  7,  p.  508),  but  that  author  furnishes  us 
no  clue  to  its  position.  The  supposition  that  it  is  identical  with 
the  "Ypicavta  firp-poiroXi'i  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  9,  §  7)  is  a  mere  coujecture. 
Q.  Curtius  indeed  uses  the  term  *'  urbem  Hyrcaniae  "  to  designate 
the  city,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Arrian  calls  Zadracarta : 
but  the  words  are  probably  meant  to  convey  only  the  same 
meaning  as  those  of  Arrian  where  he  calls  it  rrp^  fi€yi(rrqv  iroXiv  r^ 
'YpKavia^.  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  calls  the  capital  of  Hyrcania 
(to  jSao-iXctov)  Tape  (xi.  7,  p.  608) ;  and  Polybius,  who  must  pro- 
bably have  had  good  materials  at  command,  gives  it  the  (Greek) 
name  of  Syrinx  (Svpiyf,  Polyb.  x.  31).  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  assume  that  these  di£ferent  appellatiofas  all  refer  to  the 
same  city. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  existing  MSS.  of  Arrian  write  the 
name  in  one  place  (iii.  23,  §  6)  2^dracarta,  in  another  (iii.  25,  %  1) 
Zeudracarta,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  place  is 
meant  in  both  passages.  (See  the  notes  of  Schmieder  and  Kruger 
on  Arrian,  U,  cc,  and  that  of  Miitzell  on  Q.  Curtius,  vi.  18,  §  22.) 
Droysen  on  the  contrary  maintains  the  two  to  be  distinct,  and 
supposes  Alexander  to  have  followed  a  pass  which  descends  upon 
Sari  in  Mazanderan ;  and  to  have  thence  continued  his  march  (after 
the  expedition  against  the  Mardi)  to  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  It 
seems  probable  at  all  events  that  the  latter  (where  Alexander 
halted  before  resuming  his  march  into  Bactria)  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astrabad,  not  far  from  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  Caspian ;  but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined. 
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NOTE  N,  p.  422. 

ESTIMATED  DISTANCES. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  observes  in  his  able  memoir  on  the  site  of 
the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana :  '*  In  illustrating  the  geography  of  the 
ancients  we  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  rough  estimates 
of  distance  which  are  calculated  in  stages  or  days*  journeys.  These 
stages,  which  answer  to  the  Menzil  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be 
verified  by  their  assimilation  to  any  uniform  distance,  either  along 
the  road  or  upon  the  map ;  local  oaubes  will  arise  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  them  according  to  the  character  of  the  country  which  they 
traverse ;  and  the  only  means  of  illustration  is  thus  to  compare  the 
ancient  estimate  with  the  Menzils  of  the  present  day."  (Joum. 
Oeogr.  80c,  vol.  x.  p.  137.)  In  like  manner  the  itineraries  of  Ibn 
Haukil  (an  Arabian  geographer  of  the  10th  century),  which  are  a 
valuable  assistance  for  comparison  with  Alexander's  marches,  are 
computed  always  in  Menzils  or  Merhileh,  terms  which  (as  his  trans- 
lator observes)  *'  are  employed  indifferently  by  Mohammedans,  to 
signify  the  halting-place  after  a  day's  journey,  and  thence  denote 
the  distance  travelled  in  a  day,  which  is  a  somewhat  indefinite 
scale."  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  174.)  They  thus  correspond  exactly 
to  the  use  of  the  (rraOfUH  by  Xenoph'on  in  describing  the  march  of 
Cyrus.  But  as  Professor  Wilson  observes  "the  term  Merhileh 
often  alternates  in  Ibn  Haukil  with  stages  of  three  farsangs,  or 
from  12  to  16  miles,  and  it  probably  intends  something  of  the 
same  spaoe." 


NOTE  0,  p.  423. 

SUPPOSED  MEASUBEMENTS  OP  ALEXANDER'S  ROUTE. 

Pliny  has  indeed  preserved  to  us  an  itinerary  of  the  distances 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  following  on  the 
track  of  Alexander,  which  he  derived  from  two  writers  named 
Dlognetus  and  Baeton,  whom  he  calls  "  itinerum  ejus  (Alexandri) 
mensores  "  (ff.  N,  vi.  17,  §  61);  and  one  of  these  authors  Beaton,  is 
also  quoted  by  Atheneeus  (x.  p.  442  b.),  who  terms  him  6  'AXc^aySpou 
PrjfjLaTKrnj^.  From  these  expressions  it  has  been  inferred  by  many 
modem  writers  that  Alexander  was  accompanied  by  regular 
surveyors,  and  that  the  distances  cited  were  actually  meamred.    But 
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of  this  there  is  no  kind  of  proof.  The  work  of  the  writers  in 
question  was  termed  Sra^/xoi  r^  *AXc^ai^£pov  iropcuis ;  a  title  which 
woidd  indeed  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  regular  itinerary 
like  the  Sro^/iol  UapOucol  of  Isidoms ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
Itinerary — such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  Homan  and  later  times 
— is  clearly  shown  by  the  few  fragments  still  extant^  which  (except 
that  already  cited  from  Pliny)  contain  statements  relative  to  the 
natural  productions  or  inhabitants  of  the  countries  visited,  such  as 
woidd  be  found  in  any  ordinary  geographical  work.  A  similar 
treatise  called  Sra^ftol  'Ao-tas  was  written  by  a  certain  Amyntas, — 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name — and  is  rather  more 
frequently  referred  to,  but  the  references  are  all  to  passages  of  a 
similar  description.  (See  the  fragments  of  the  three  writers  col- 
lected by  G.  MtiUer  in  the  FragmerUa  Scrtptarum  de  Bebu$  AUacandri 
Magnty  ed.  Didot,  pp.  134-137.)  Strabo  probably  refers  to  one  or 
other  of  these  writers  under  the  title  of  oc  'Ao-corcicoi  oraBfioi 
(xY.  p.  723);  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  statements  as  to 
distances,  which  he  quotes  from  Eratosthenes  (xi.  p.  514),  were 
based  on  the  same  authority.  But  admitting  that  the  works  in 
question  were  distinct  geographical  treatises  upon  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical  works  of  Arisfo- 
bnlus,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  and  that  as  such  the  authors  would 
naturally  give  more  attention  to  the  number  of  days'  marches 
(oTaOfid)  and  to  the  estimate  of  distances  from  one  halting-place 
to  another,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
possessed  or  employed  any  means  of  measurement  beyond  what 
were  commonly  used  in  the  East  in  all  ages,  the  character  of 
which  has  been  considered  in  the  text.  The  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  schcenij  or  parasangs,  by  the  Orientals  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  and  even  had  such 
estimates  been  preserved  by  the  writers  in  question,  they  would 
have  been  very  far  removed  from  the  results  of  actual  measure- 
ment. Such  an  itinerary  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  as  Xeno- 
phon  has  given  us  of  the  Anabasis  and  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but  we 
have  seen  abundant  proof  how  imperfect  even  such  a  record 
must  be. 

It  is  true  that  Pliny,  in  quoting  the  statements  of  Diognetus  and 
Bffiton,  gives  the  distances  in  Boman  miles  (into  which  he  must 
have  translated  them  from  the  Greek  stadia  of  the  original) ;  but 
this  proves  nothing,  for  the  Greek  writers  would  naturally  give 
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the  Tesnlts  in  tbis  more  definite  form,  after  resolving  the  days' 
marches,  or  parasangs,  into  stadia  according  to  some  mode  of  com- 
putation, which  appeared  to  them  the  most  plausible.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  done  by  Xenophon  in  his  summaries  of  the  dia* 
tances  actually  traversed  (^Anab.  ii.  2,  §  6 ;  v.  5,  §  4),  as  wM  as  by 
Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  ^  royal  road  **  from  Babylon  to  Sardis ; 
yet  it  certainly  adds  nothing  to  our  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  their 
rougher  estimates  previously  given. 

The  itinerary  given  by  Pliny  is  in  any  case  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  gec^rapfay  of  Upper  Asia :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  attach  to  it  any  exaggerated  importance.  The  general 
agreement  of  its  numbers  with  those  cited  by  Strabo  from  Eratos- 
thenes shows  that  they  were  probably  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  but  there  is  not  the  least  hint  given  by  the  latter  author 
that  they  had  any  official  character,  or  special  authority :  and  the 
discrepancies  which  he  oocasionally  notices  rather  seem  to  imply 
the  contrary.  The  very  slight  attention  which  the  statements  of 
these  writers  appear  to  have  attracted  in  antiquity  presents  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  confident  assertions  of  modem  writers 
concerning  them,  and  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  Alexander  for 
the  care  he  took  to  have  *'  his  marehes  measured,"  and  his  domi* 
nions  ''  surveyed  "  as  he  advanced.  There  is  in  reality  no  evidence 
that  he  did  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  even  if  the  record  originally  preserved  was  more  trustworthy 
than  we  have  reason  to  believe,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  himself 
that  the  numbers  varied  in  different  copies  ("  in  quibusdam  exem- 
plaribus  diversi  numeri  reperiuntur  "),  while  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  this  passage,  even  more  glaringly  than  usual,  in  our  own 
manuscripts  of  Pliny. 


NOTE  P,  p.  424. 

RATE  OP  TRAVELLING   ON  DROMEDARIES. 

On  this  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  messengers  sent  with  the 
death  warrant  of  Parmenio,  who  was  then  at  Ecbatana,  took  the  direct 
road  across  the  desert  to  that  place,  and  being  mounted  on  drome* 
daries  (Spofia^s  KafjLrjXoi)  accomplished  the  distance  in  eleven  days, 
though  it  required  not  less  than  30  or  40  days  by  the  ordinary 
route,  and  at  the  usual  rate  of  travelling  (Strabo,  xv.  2,  p.  724 ; 
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Q.  Curt.  vii.  2,  §  18).  Of  course  under  these  oironmstancee  we 
should  expect  an  extraordinary  rate  of  speed :  but  still  the  time 
allowed  is  surprisingly  small.  At  the  present  day,  according  to 
•Major  Pottinger  {Beloochistan,  p.  229)  couriers — of  course  on  drome- 
daries— ^take  eighteen  days  to  traverse  the  desert  from  Eerman  to 
Herat :  though  this  distance  is  little  more  than  400  G.  miles,  as 
measured  on  the  map,  while  that  from  Furrah  to  Hamadan  con- 
siderably exceeds  700  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  allowed  for  ordinary  travelling 
•appears  also  very  short.  The  only  route  more  direct  than  the 
circuitous  one  followed  by  Alexander  himself  through  Meshed 
and  Herat,  is  that  across  the  desert  by  Yezd :  but,  according  to 
Pottinger,  it  is  40  days'  journey  for  laden  camels  by  this  direct 
route,  from  Yesd  to  Furrah  (see  his  map).  But  from  Yezd  to 
Ispahan  is  a  distance  of  185  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and  thence 
to  Hamadan  nearly  240  more. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  no  mention  occurs  in  any  ancient 
author  of  a  city  on  the  site  of  Yezd,  though  it  would  appear  probable 
that  that  fertile  oasis  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  deserts,  mvtst 
always  have  derived  some  importance  from  its  position.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  ages  that  we  hear  of  its  attaining  to  commercial 
prosperity  and  consideration. 


NOTE  Q,  p.  424. 

THE  INDIAN   CAUCASUS. 

The  name  of  Caucasus,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  these  mountains, 
which  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  our  own  days — for  ihe  name 
of  Hindoo  Koosh,  by  which  they  are  still  known,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  of  **the  Indian  Caucasus" — appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  mere  popular  appellation,  applied  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Macedonian  officers  to  the  stupendous  range  of 
mountains  north  of  the  valley  of  CabuL  The  real  Caucasus  was 
the  most  lofty  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  Greeks  before  this 
time,  and  they  wore  generally  regarded  as  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world  (Herodot.  i.  203 ;  ^schyL  Prom,  v.  719).  Hence  when 
the  army  of  Alexander  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  mountain  barrier 
that  rose  before  them,  as  they  advanced  northward  from  Arachosia, 
they  seem  to  have  at  once  concluded  that  this  coidd  be  no  other 
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than  the  Caucasus,  just  as  they  as8umed  the  laxartos  to  be  the 
Tanais.  The  attempts  of  systematic  geographers  to  oonnect  the 
two,  and  show  that  they  really  formed  a  part  of  the  same  mountain 
system,  were  evidently  an  afterthought,  similar  to  the  theory  more 
generally  adopted,  which  regarded  these  eastern  mountain  chains 
as  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Taurus. 

The  idea  may  have  been  further  encouraged  (as  suggested  by 
Strabo,  xi.  pp.  605,  606  ;  xv.  p.  688)  out  of  flattery  for  Alexander, 
as  wishing  to  represent  him  as  having  surmounted  with  his  army 
the  far-famed  heights  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  fable  which  fastened  on  a  cavern  near  the  pass,  as  that 
where  Prometheus  had  been  confined  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  688)  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  readiness  of  the  popular  mind  to  give  a 
local  habitation  to  such  current  mythological  tales.  It  is  repeated 
by  Q.  Curtius,  Diodorus,  and  the  later  geographers. 

Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Macedonians  gave  the  name  of 
Caucasus  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  extending  onwards 
(t.  e.  eastwards)  from  the  land  of  the  Arians :  but  that  they  wore 
known  to  the  barbarians  by  various  appellations,  as  Faropamisus, 
Emoda,  Imaiim,  and  others,  applied  to  different  portions  of  the 
chain  (Strab.  xi.  p.  511 ;  xv.  p.  689).  Of  these  the  name  of  Faro- 
pamisus, which  continued  to  be  applied  specially  to  the  great  chain 
north  of  the  valley  of  Cabul  (to  which  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koosh 
is  more  particularly  confined  by  the  most  recent  geographers),  is 
considered  by  Lassen,  Frof.  Wilson,  and  others  to  be  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  ^^Nishadha;"  and  that  the  form  Faropanisus, 
preserved  by  Ftolemy,  would  therefore  be  the  more  correct. 

The  term  Faropamisadee,  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  tribes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cophen 
and  its  tributaries,  was  piobably  a  collective  geographical  name 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  rather  than  a  true  ethnic 
appellation. 


NOTE  R,  p.  425. 

ARTACOANA   AND  ALEXANDRIA   IN   ARIIS. 

Tliis  point  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  Frof.  Wilson  (ilrtana, 
p.  151-62),  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Alexandria  in  Aria 
was  the  same  place  as  was  previously  called  Artacoana,  and  that  it 
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ooonpied  ihe  site  of  the  modem  Herat.  There  appears  to  me 
strong  evidenoe  in  farour  of  placing  Alexandria  on  the  same  spot 
with  Herat,  or  at  least  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  argu- 
ments for  identifying  it  with  Artaooana  (the  capital  of  the  province 
when  Alexander  invaded  it)  are  much  less  conclusive.  Strabo, 
Isidore  of  Charax,  and  Ptolemy  all  distinguish  Artaooana  from 
Alexandria,  regarding  the  former  as  still  existing,  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Oreek  city  (Strabo,  xi.  10,  p.  516;  Isidor. 
Siaihm.  Partk.  §  15;  Ptdem.  Oeogr.  vL  17,  §  6).  Whether  the 
last  was  a  new  foundation,  or  only  a  new  appellation  given  to 
a  previously  existing  city,  we  have  no  information:  nor  do  we 
know  whether  the  name  dated  from  Alexander's  own  time,  or  from 
one  of  his  successors.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  his 
extant  historians,  and  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  it  to  be  distinct 
from  Artaooana,  there  is  no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  latter  city 
with  respect  to  Herat. 

Susia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Aria,  towards  Parthia,  where  Alexander 
first  met  the  satrap  Satibarzanes,  has  been  placed  by  Wilson  at 
Zuzan,  about  60  miles  west  of  Herat :  but  this  seems  to  have  lain 
quite  out  of  the  line  of  march  of  Alexander ;  and  as  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  province  of  Aria  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  tract  extending  from  Herat  to  Mashed,  it  would  more 
naturally  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city. 
Arrian  clearly  represents  Alexander  as  having  advanced  tome 
didanee  from  thence  on  his  route  towards  Bactria,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Satibarzanes, 
and  turned  at  once  upon  Artaooana.  Dr.  Thirlwall  suggests  Tus  or 
Tons,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  about  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Meshed,  as  the  site  of  Susia,  and  this  (which  is  adopted  also  by 
IL  Ferrier,  Caraoan  Journeys,  p.  166)  seems  the  most  probable 
supposition. 

NOTE  S,  p.  425. 

ROUTES  FROM  HERAT  INTO  BACTRIA. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  three  routes  leading  from  Herat 
into  Bactria :  one,  the  direct  line  through  the  mountains  forming 
the  continuation  of  the  Faropamisus  and  by  Murghab  and  Maimana 
to  Balkh  (Bactra):  another  through  the  country  of  the  Hazaras 
and  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Faropamisus  to  Cabul  and  the 
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foot  of  the  direct  passes  across  the  Hindoo  Koobh:  this  appears 
to  be  the  route  indicated  by  Strabo  (xv.  2,  §  8 :  17  /acv  iw  evOeias 
diet  T^  BcurrptonTS  kcu.  rrj^  VTrtpPda-ttoi  rov  opovs  €19  ^Oproavava  im, 
rqy  c#c  "Bdicrfxov  rpibSov,  ^is  karlv  cv  roii  Ilafxnrafuo'a&us),  but  has 
not  been  described  in  detail  or  traversed  by  any  modem  traveller^ 
though  said  to  be  practicable  (see  Wilson,  Arianay  p.  173,  and 
Macartney  in  Appendix  to  Elphinstone's  Cauhul,  vol.  ii.  p.  393).  Ac- 
cording to  M,  Ferrier  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  Europeans  at  the 
present  day  on  account  of  the  lawless  and  dangerous  character  of 
the  Hazara  tribes  who  occupy  this  part  of  the  mountains :  other- 
wise it  would  afford  a  short  and  practicable  route  direct  from  Herat 
to  Cabul  (Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  221).  But  according  to 
the  information  obtained  by  Lieut.  Gonolly  in  1830,  this  line  of 
route  is  ''  very  difficult,  leading  continually  over  high  and  steep 
mountains,"  and  though  passed  occasionally  by  parties  of  horsemen, 
would  be  wholly  impassable  to  a  modern  army  (ConoUy's  Journey^ 
Yol.  ii.  p.  42).  The  third  is  that  taken  by  Alexander,  turning  off 
to  the  south  to  Prophthasia,  and  thence  through  Candahar  to  Cabul, 
and  the  same  passes.  Before  Alexauder  was  called  off  by  the 
reported  treachery  of  Satibarzanes  he  was  apparently  intending  to 
march  direcUy  into  Baotria,  and  may  therefore  have  been  about  to 
proceed  by  the  first  of  these  routes.  Strabo,  quoting  from  Eratos- 
thenes (xi.  §  48)  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandria  in  Ariis  to 
Bactra  at  3870  stadia  (387  G.  miles),  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
direct  route.  This  was  therefore  known  and  frequented  in  the 
days  of  Eratosthenes :  as  would  naturally  have  been  the  case  after 
the  establishment  of  permanent  Greek  settlements  in  Bactria.  But 
even  in  the  days  of  Alexander  it  appears  to  have  been  a  well-known 
and  recognised  line  of  route  by  which  he  was  about  to  proceed 
from  Susia  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshed)  to  Bactria.  The 
natural  difficulties  presented  by  this  route  appear  to  be  incon- 
siderable (see  Ferrier's  Caravan  JoumeySy  chaps.  14,  15).  The 
chief  obstacles  he  encountered  were  from  the  jealousy  and  trea- 
cherous disposition  of  native  chie&.  Alexander  had  probably 
advanced  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Murghab,  when  the  news  of 
the  defection  of  Satibarzanes  led  him  to  turn  abruptly  south  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Herat.  But  the  supposition  that  the  point  which 
he  had  thus  reached  was  the  same  as  was  afterwards  marked  by 
the  foundation  of  a  city,  named  after  him  Alexandria,  is  wholly 
without  authority. 
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NOTE  T,  p.  425. 

PROPHTHASIA. 

This  identification  rests  on  tolerably  satisfactory  grounds.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Phra,  which  is  described  by  Isidore 
of  Gharax,  as  the  largest  town  in  the  district  immediately  north  of 
Drangiana,  is  the  same  name  with  the  modem  Furrah,  and  we  are 
distinctly  told  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  on  the.  authority  of  the 
historian  Charax,  that  Fhrada  was  the  name  of  the  city  which 
was  called  by  Alexander  Prophthasia.  (Isidor.  §  16 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
«.  V,  <l>pa3a.)  It  is  true  that  the  distance  given  by  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  514)  of  1600  stadia  from  Alexandria  in  Aria  to 
Prophthasia  considerably  exceeds  the  actual  distance  from  Herat 
to  Furrah :  but  he  himself  adds  that  others  gave  it  as  only  1500 
stadia.  Prof.  Wilson  was  led  by  this  discrepancy  to  identify 
Prophthasia  with  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Peshawarun,  near  the 
shores  of  the  shallow  lake  which  occupies  the  north  of  Seistan,  about 
70  miles  south  of  Furrah.  These  ruins  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Christie,  but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  recent 
travellers,  that  they  are  not  of  ancient  date.  (Bellew's  Journey^ 
p.  245.)  Similar  ruins  are  scattered  through  the  whole  of  Seistan, 
which  is  a  district  of  great  fertility,  though  of  limited  extent,  and 
appears  to  have  at  one  time  supported  a  large  population.  The 
capital  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in  a.d.  652  still  retained 
the  ancient  name  of  Zaranj,  which  obviously  represents  the 
Drangiana  of  the  Greeks,  or  Zarangiana  as  Isidore  writes  the 
word.  It  was  situated  between  the  Helmund  and  the  lake,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  later  city  of  Jellalabad.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
from  ancient  writers  of  the  existence  of  a  city  on  this  site,  to  which 
the  capital  was  removed  according  to  Arab  tradition  shoHly  before 
the  Mahometan  conquest.  Seistan  has  of  late  years  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  modem  travellers,  but  it  is  still  imperfectly  known. 
The  results  of  recent  explorations  have  been  brought  together  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xliii. 
p.  272. 

NOTE  U,  p.  426. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  WEST   OP  THE   INDUS. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  etlinographical  interest  that  Alexander  is 
described  as  encountering  in  this  part  of  his  advance,  from  Can- 
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dabar  to  Cabul,  tribes  vfho  are  designated  as  ''Indians"  (rlav 
'IviSiv  Tov$  wpoaxdjipov^  'A/3a;(om>is.  Arrian,  iii.  28.)  Tbis  o.)nfirm8 
tbe  traditions  of  tbe  Hindoos  tbemst^lves^  tbat  at  tbis  period  tribes 
of  true  Indian  origin  occupied  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  Paropamisus,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  country  west  of  tbe  Indus,  from  wbicb 
tbey  were  gradually  driven  out  by  tbe  pressure  of  invading  tribes 
from  tbe  nortb.  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  125;  Cunningbam,  pp.  126,  133.) 
Tbe  Gandarians  also,  wbo  occupied  a  part  of  tbe  territory  to  tbe 
west  of  tbe  Indus  (see  note  to  Herodotus,  cbap.  VII.  p.  238),  were 
clearly  an  Indian  tribe.  Tbeir  name  is,  bowever,  not  found  in  tbe 
bistorians  of  Alexander.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  observe  tbat  tbe 
resemblance  to  tbat  of  Candabar  is  purely  accidental,  tbe  latter, 
wbicb  is  tbat  of  tbe  ctVy,  not  of  a  people,  being  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Alexandria. 


NOTE  V,  p.  426. 

CLIMATE   OF  ARACHOSIA. 


Tbe  great  bardsbips  and  sufferings  endured  by  tbe  army  of 
Alexander  in  tbis  part  of  tbeir  marcb  became  a  favourite  topic  of 
exaggerated  declamation  witb  tbe  rbetorical  wiiters  of  later  days, 
and  sometimes  led  to  tbe  misconception  tbat  tbey  must  bave 
occurred  during  tbe  actual  passage  of  tbe  Hindoo  Koosb.  Tbe 
route  from  Candabar  by  Gbizni  to  Cabul  presents  indeed  no  serious 
difficulty  to  tbe  advance  of  an  army  during  tbe  greater  part  of 
tbe  year  :  but  in  winter  tbe  cold  is  intense,  and  tbe  snow  is  sucb 
as  fully  to  justify  tbe  Greek  bistorians  in  tbeir  accounts.  Accord- 
ing to  Elpbinstone :  '*  In  proceeding  east  from  Candabar,  tbe  cold 
of  tbe  winter  increases  at  every  stage.  .  .  .  Even  at  Kelat-i-Gbilzi 
snow  falls  often  and  lies  long,  and  tbe  Tumuk  is  often  frozen  so 
as  to  bear  a  man.  .  .  .  Ascending  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Tumuk,  we 
at  last  reacb  tbe  level  of  Gbizni,  wbicb  is  generally  mentioned  as 
tbe  coldest  part  of  tbe  plain  country  in  tbe  Caubul  dominions. 
Tbe  cold  of  Gbizni  is  spoken  of  as  excessive,  even  by  tbe  inbabit- 
ants  of  tbe  cold  countries  in  its  neigbbourbood.  For  tbe  greater 
part  of  tbe  winter  tbe  inbabitants  seldom  quit  tbeir  bouses ;  and 
even  in  tbe  city  of  Gbizni  tbe  snow  bas  been  known  to  lie  deep 
for  some  time  after  tbe  vernal  equinox.  Traditions  prevail  of  tbe 
city  baving  been  twice  destroyed  by  falls  of  snow,  in  wbicb  all 
tbe  inbabitants  were  buried."    £lpbinstone*8  Caubid^  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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The  city  of  Ghizni,  in  fact,  is  situated  at  a  height  of  not  less 
than  7780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  pass  between 
that  and  Cabul  rises  to  8700  feet. 

Lieiit.  GonoUy  also  speaks  of  the  road  from  Candahar  to  Cabal 
as  practically  closed  to  travellers  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  snow-drifts,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold.  (ConoUy's 
Jaumetf,  vol.  IL  p.  44.) 


NOTE  X,  p.  427. 

SITE   OP  ALEXANDRIA  AD  CAUCASUM. 

Professor  Wilson,  (writing  in  1841)  remarks  that  the  exact  site 
of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  is  *'  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine, 
though  it  is  not  possible  now  to  stray  so  widely  from  the  spot,  as 
geographers  of  the  first  merit  deviated  some  few  years  ago,  in  fixing 
it  at  Ghizni  or  Candahar."  (Ariana^  p.  179.)  Other  writers,  in- 
cluding Sir  A.  Burnes,  were  disposed  to  place  it  at  Bamian,  but  this 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  the 
distance  from  Ortospana  (assuming  that  to  be  rightly  placed  at 
Oabul),  and  is  moreover  at  variance  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
Arrian  (confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case)  that  Alexander 
halted  cU  ike  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Kooah^  waiting  till  spring  before  he 
undertook  the  passage  of  that  great  mountain-chain,  Kow  Bamian 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  after  crossing  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  163),  where 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  making  any  halt  of  long  duration. 
The  plain  or  broad  valley  of  Kob  Daman  on  the  contrary  is  a  very 
rich  and  fertile  district,  of  the  beauty  of  which  travellers  speak  in 
terms  of  great  admiration,  and  extending  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Such  a  site  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  settlement ; 
and  in  this  valley,  near  the  modem  village  of  Gharikar,  are  found 
ruins  indicating  the  former  existence  of  an  important  city.  These 
ruins,  which  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson,  are  regarded  by 
Prof.  Wilson  as  those  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  and  the  same 
view  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  has  since 
investigated  the  subject  with  much  care,  as  well  as  by  Gen.  Cun- 
ningham. The  choice  must  be  considered  as  lying  between  this 
spot  and  Beghram,  about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  where  a 
multitude  of  coins  and  other  ancient  relics  have  also  been  found. 
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indicating  beyotid  a  doubt  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  The  distance 
between  Charikar  and  Cabul  is  indeed  oonBiderably  less  than  that 
indicated  by  Pliny;  but  its  position  on  the  direct  route  to  the 
passes  which  lead  by  the  valleys  of  Ghorbund  across  the  central 
range  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  At  the  present  day 
'*  the  caravans  that  proceed  from  Cabul  across  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  to 
Khulm  (in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus),  pass  through  Charikar,  a  long 
straggling  village,  near  the  foot  of  the  Koosh."  (Vigne's  Visit  to 
Ohuzni,  Kahuly  dcy  p.  215.) 

The  position  of  Beghram  is  decidedly  less  favourable,  and  the 
abundance  of  ancient  remains  there  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  locality  to  have  been  the  site  of  NicsBa,  a  city  which  must  have 
been  founded  by  Alexander  about  the  same  time  with  Alexandria, 
as  we  find  it  mentioned  as  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Bactria.  (Arrian,  iv.  22,  §  6.)  ^ 

The  argument  derived  by  Gen.  Cunningham,  as  well  as  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  from  the  proximity  of  a  village  named 
Houpian  or  Opian,  which  they  regard  as  directly  derived  from  the 
ancient  appellation  of  'Oircan;,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  some 
weight,  though  by  no  means  so  conclusive,  as  it  is  considered  by 
the  latter  author.  The  name  of  ^Qiriairq  is  found  only  in  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  who  in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  cities  which 
bore  the  appellation  of  Alexandria,  mentions  one  iv  rg  'QTnavff  kolto, 
ryjy  IvSuoyi'.  The  name  being  otherwise  unknown,  several  of  the 
editors  have  proposed  conjectural  emendations :  thus  Freinshemius 
would  read  'Ofum;  and  Salmasius  'Apton;.  But  the  correctness  of 
the  receding  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  'Qttuu  as  an  Indian 
tribe  cited  by  Stephanus  from  Hecatasus  (v.  'O^tat),  and  the  MSS. 
vary  only  between  'Oiriayi;  and  'Oiriaviy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supposed  mention  of  the  same  name  in  Pliny  (vi.  c.  21,  §  62),  on 
which  G^n.  Cunningham  lays  much  stress,  is  certainly  an  error, 
the  reading  *' Alexandriam  Opianes "  being  a  mere  conjecture  of 
Pintianns  (derived  from  the  passage  in  Stephanus),  while  that  of 
^'Alexandri  oppidum,"  which  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  is  quite 
unobjectionable,  and  is  justly  retained  by  the  recent  editors.  (See 
Sillig's  edition  of  Pliny,  h  e.) 


'  General  Canningham,  however, 
claims  the  site  of  Beghram  for  Gar- 
tana,  a  city  not  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torians  or  geographers  of  Alexander* 


but  whoee  name  is  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  {Andeni  Geogr,  of  India,  pp. 
26-29). 
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Both  passages  of  Stephanns,  however,  point  to  the  name  as  that 
of  a  district  or  territory :  hen^  the  evidence  of  the  modem  appel- 
lation has  comparatively  little  weight  in  determining  the  exact 
position  of  the  city. 

(See  Wilson's  Ariana,  pp.  179-182;  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  Oeo^ 
Qraphie  Grecque  et  Laiine  de  Vlnde,  1858,  pp.  23-26 ;  Cunningham's 
Ancient  Cfeography  of  India,  pp.  20-24.) 


NOTE  Y,  p.  428. 

PASSES  OF  THE   HINDOO  KOOSH. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  passes  was  derived  in  the  first  instance 
fi-om  Lieut.  Wood,  who  states  that  all  the  three  most  direct  passes 
from  Cabul  into  Turkestan  lead  through  the  plain  of  the  Eoh-Daman, 
<*  where  diverging  as  they  enter  among  the  mount-ains  at  its  head, 
they  wind  up  the  course  of  the  different  streams,  from  which  the 
several  passes  take  the  names  of  Qhorbund,  Parwan,  and  Panchshir." 
(Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus,  p.  118,  2ud  edit.  Lond« 
1870.)  He  himself  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Parwan  Pass,  but 
was  driven  back  by  snow  storms,  and  compelled  to  take  the  more 
open  road  by  Bamian.  This  was  in  the  month  of  November :  in 
the  following  April  he  recrossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh  by  the  Panch- 
shir Pass  with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  This  last  is  the 
route  which  Alexander  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  to  have 
followed  {OSogr,  de  Tlnde,  p.  23) :  but  when  he  adds  **  11  n'y  a  pas 
deux  routes  possibles,"  this  positive  assertion  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaoa  is  identical  with  Anderab 
or  Inderab  at  the  foot  of  the  Panchshir  Pass,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  great  mountain  chain.  But  this  identification  rests  mainly 
on  the  supposed  resemblance  of  name,  which  is  certainly  not  close 
enough  to  be  conclusive  :  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Drapsaca 
— where  Alexander  halted  some  time  to  recruit  his  troops  after 
their  fatigues — was  situated  quite  in  the  plain  or  fertile  valley  of 
the  Oxus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  town  of  Kunduz. 

General  Cunningham  has  adopted  the  same  view  with  M.  de  St 
Martin,  which  appears  on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  We  learn 
that  Alexander  on  his  return  from  Bactria  took  a  different  and  Bhorter 
route,  descending  to  the  same  poinl — ^his  newly-founded  city  of 
Alexandria.     And  this  is  easily  explained,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
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have  followed  the  route  by  the  Panchshir  Pass  in  the  first  instance* 
and  to  have  recrossed  the  mountains  by  the  more  direct  route 
known  as  the  Kushan  Pass,  which  leads  from  Ghori  to  Rushan  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Qhorbund  valley.  The  latter  route,  which  is 
evidently  the  same  that  is  called  by  Lieut.  Wood  the  Ghorbund 
Pass,  is  frequented  by  travellers  and  caravans,  and  was  even  suc- 
cessfully crossed  in  1840  by  a  troop  of  horse  artillery.  It  could 
therefore  offer  no  extraordinary  difficulties  to  an  army  such  as 
that  of  Alexander.  (Cunningham's  Ancient  Oeography  of  India,  pp. 
24,  25.) 

Mr.  Grote  inclines  to  the  pass  of  Bamian,  because  ''  it  seems  the 
only  one  among  the  four  passes  open  to  an  army  in  the  winter  ** 
(vol.  xii.  p.  271,  note).  But  it  is  clear  that  the  supposition  of 
Alexander's  having  crossed  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
"  towards  the  close  of  winter  "  (Ibid.)  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 
at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements  of  ancient  authors.  Arrian 
indeed  conveys  no  definite  information  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
narrative  of  Curtius  is  very  confused,  but  Strabo,  whose  narrative 
of  this  part  of  Alexander's  movements  derived  from  Aristobulus 
is  remarkably  distinct  and  clear  (xv.  p.  725),  says  that  he  tra- 
versed the  land  of  the  Paropamisadee  (i.e.  from  Candahar  to  Cabul) 
at  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (viro  IIActaSos  Svaiv)  t.e. 
the  beginning  of  the  winter :  and  suffered  much  from  snow  aod 
hardships.  He  was  still  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  south 
side :  but  having  wintered  there  and  founded  a  city  (Siaxctfuuras 
S^avToOiy  Kol  TToXiK  KTiaai)  he  crossed  the  mountain  range  into  Bactria 
(vTrcp^icpurcv  ccs  rrp/  Batcrptavrfv),  It  was  not  therefore  till  the  spring 
(of  B.C.  329)  that  he  crossed  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  at  which  time  all 
the  passes  are  open,  though  still  covered  with  snow,  so  that  an 
army  would  suffer  severely  in  crossing  them,  as  we  know  in  fact 
that  Alexander's  army  did.  (See  Lieut.  Wood's  account  of  his 
passage  of  the  Panchshir  Pass  in  April.  Journey  to  the  Oxm, 
chap,  xxiv.)  It  is  said  however  that  the  Pass  of  Kushan  is  open 
all  the  year  through. 

NOTE  Z,  p.  437. 

COMPARATIVE   VALUE  OP  THE  HISTORIANS  OP  ALEXANDER. 

In  all  geographical  inquiries  and  discussions  of  the  difficulties 
that  occur  in  attempting  to  trace  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  it  is 
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espeoiallj  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  cbaracter  and 
value  of  the  authorities  from  which  our  information  is  derived. 
Of  these  Arrian,  who  occupies  beyond  all  comparison  the  fbremost 
place,  though  writing  centuries  after  the  events  which  he  records, 
bases  his  narrative,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
upon  those  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagns,  both  of 
whom  were  companions  in  arms  of  Alexander,  and  accompanied 
him  throughout  his  expedition.  So  far  therefore  as  his  narrative 
represents  these  authorities,  it  may  be  received  as  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  or  at  least  incomparably  superior  in  this  respect  to 
any  other  that  we  possess.  But  moreover  Arrian  was  himself  a 
man  who  had  received  a  military  training,  who  had  commanded 
armies  and  governed  provinces,  and  was  therefore  the  better  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  true  merit  of  such  authors  as 
those  mentioned.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  we  learn  from 
his  report  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  concerning  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  (commonly  known  as  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea)  as 
well  as  from  his  having  prepared  and  published  the  elaborate  ab- 
stract of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  which  will  be  examined  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  Arrian  had  a  special  turn  for  geography,  and  was 
therefore  disposed  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  geographical,  as 
to  the  historical,  statements  of  his  original  authorities. 

It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  that  we  find  the  notices 
in  Strabo  connected  with  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  (which  are 
very  numerous)  almost  always  in  agreement  with  those  of  Arrian. 
Strabo  indeed  appears  to  have  written  these  portions  of  his  work 
with  that  of  Aristobulus  constantly  before  him,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  of  his  statements  are  derived  from  that  author, 
even  where  he  is  not  quoted  by  name. 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  three  other 
extant  historians  of  Alexander — Diodorus,  Plutarch  and  Quintus 
Curtius.  All  three  of  these  writers  appear  to  have  chiefly  followed 
the  authority  of  Clitarchus,  who,  though  a  contemporary  of  the 
great  king,  was  certainly  not  a  writer  of  judgment  and  discretion, 
and  had  in  a  great  degree  the  turn,  unfortunately  so  common  with 
the  Greeks,  of  converting  history  into  a  rhetorical  exercise,  and 
looking  far  more  to  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  the  display 
of  his  oratorical  powers  than  to  the  accuracy  of  his  ^Eicts  or  the 
truth  of  his  historical  details.  (See  Geier,  Aleocandri  Magni  HU- 
toriarum  Scripiores^  8vo.  Lips.  1844,  pp.  154-159 ;  Heyne,  de  Fonii- 
bus  Diodari,  p.  115.)    Unfortunately  the  same  defect  is  found  in  his 
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Boman  follower  Qnintns  Curtias.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
history  through  without  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  his  main 
object  was  evidently  to  imitate,  and  if  possible  rival,  Livy ;  and 
that  the  style,  and  not  truth  or  accuracy  was  what  he  regarded  as 
the  main  end  of  history.  Unfortunately  his  success  in  this  respect 
was  such  as  to  secure  for  him  in  modem  times  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity that  has  tended  greatly  to  vitiate  the  prevailing  notions 
concerning  the  history  of  Alexander.^  At  the  8ame  time  he  has 
written  with  that  careless  indifference  to  geography  which  was  so 
common  among  Eoman  writers;  and  though  he  has  sometimes 
preserved  to  us  names  and  details  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting,  his  geographical  statements  must  always  be  received 
with  caution,  and  are  by  no  means  implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  in 
the  absence  of  other  evidence. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  Diodorus.  Though 
his  dry  and  prosaic  narrative  presents  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  turgid  eloquence  of  Quintus  Curtius,  it  is  almost  equally 
unworthy  of  confidence  in  regard  to  any  details  whether  military 
or  geographical,  while  the  close  agreement  between  the  two  shows 
that  they  are  unquestionably  derived  from  the  same  source.  But 
we  have  abundant  evidences  from  other  parts  of  the  history  of 
Diodorus,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  him  with 
better  authorities,  of  his  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  regard  to 
geographical  matters. 

Nor  is  the  case  otherwise  ¥rith  Plutarch.  If  that  writer  has  been 
justly  termed  the  prince  of  biographers,  the  very  qualities  which 
entitle  him  to  that  praise  are  unfavourable  to  his  value  as  a 
historian.  To  him  everything  is  subordinate  to  the  representa- 
tion of  his  hero.  It  is  the  man  Alexander  with  whom  alone  he  is 
concerned;  not  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  India,  still  less  the 
geographical  details  of  his  campaigns,  that  he  is  desirous  to  bring 
before  his  readers ;  and  if  we  find  at  times  an  incidental  notice  of 
value  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  it  is  rather  accidental  than  intro- 
duced with  a  set  purpose. 


'  It  is  remarkable  that  a  writer  so 
popular  and  well  kDown  in  modem 
times  as  Quintus  Curtius  should  not  be 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  and 
we  are  consequently  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  perioa  at  which  he  flourished. 


It  may,  however,  probably  be  inferred 
that  he  was  subsequent  to  Quintilian, 
who  could  otherwise  baye  hardly  ftiled 
to  notice  a  writer  of  such  oratorical 
pretensions. 
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NOTE  A  a,  p.  440. 

LEGENDS  CONCERNING  BACCHUS  AND  HERCULES. 

The  Greeks  found,  as  they  &ncied,  a  confirmation  of  these 
legends  concerning  Bacchus,  not  only  in  the  occurrence  of  names 
such  as  Nysa  and  Meron, — the  resemblance  of  which  was  doubtless 
purely  accidental, — but  in  the  presence  of  ivy,  as  well  as  of  wild 
vines,  and  the  festive  habits  and  bacchanalian  processions  of  the 
natives.  This  account  of  their  manners  is  confirmed  by  recent 
researches.  "  Ivy  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  does  not  grow 
in  the  Cabul  valley,  but  the  grape  flourishes  and  abounds  in  all  the 
valleys  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  Kafirs,  or  people  who  dwell  on 
the  north  of  the  Afghans,  make  wine,  and  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes  amongst  them  drink  it.  They  are  very  fond  of  drinking- 
parties,  and  of  music  and  dancing."  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  193.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  so-called  Kafirs  are  the  remains  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  in  the  time  of  Alexander  were  more 
widely  spread,  and  inhabited  many  of  the  valleys  now  occupied  by 
the  Afghans.  Even  Strabo  treats  all  these  fancied  resemblances 
as  pure  fictions,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  Alexander, 
and  rejects  the  supposed  expeditions  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus  to 
India  as  wholly  fabulous  (xv.  i.  §  8,  pp.  687,  688). 


NOTE  B  b,  p.  440. 

THE  ROCK  AORNUS. 


The  position  of  the  celebrated  rock  fortress  of  Aomus,  which 
holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  narratives  of  Alexander's  histo- 
riauH,  has  especially  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  modem  writers, 
but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  determined  on  satisfactory  grounds. 
In  fact  there  are  so  many  sites  in  this  rugged  tract  which  suit 
with  the  general  description  of  this  impregnable  fortress,  that  mere 
local  resemblance  has  little  weight,  and  we  are  so  little  able  to 
follow  the  movements  of  Alexander  through  these  regions  that  they 
afford  us  almost  no  assistance  in  the  matter.  If  we  can  trust  the 
expressions  of  Quintus  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  it  rose  immediately 
above  the  Indus,  so  that  that  river  actually  washed  its  base 
(Q.  Curt  viii.  ii.  §  7 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  86),  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
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Strabo  (xt.  p.  688),  though  not  mentioned  by  Arrian.  It  appears 
also  from  Arrian's  narrative  to  have  been  situated  near  to  (^veyyvg) 
a  town  called  Embolima,  which  he  describes  as  some  distance  aixwe 
the  city  of  Peucelaotis,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus ;  a  position 
which  explains  Strabo*8  expression  that  it  was  near  the  sources  of 
the  Indus,  a  term  by  which  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate  the 
place  where  that  river  first  issues  from  the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya. 
(See  p.  449.)  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  the  site  must  be 
sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derbend  (about  50  miles  above 
Attock)y  whore  the  river  issues  out  from  the  deep  mountain  gorges, 
through  which  its  course  has  been  confined  for  some  time  past,  and 
emerges  into  the  plains. 

According  to  Major  Abbott,  whose  view  has  been  adopted  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  the  rock  Aomus  is  represented  by  a  pro- 
jecting rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  to  the  village 
of  Torbela,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  gorge  of  Derbend ;  while 
the  site  of  Embolima  is  marked  by  the  names  of  Amb  and  Balimah^ 
still  retained  by  two  old  castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derbend. 
But  such  resemblances  of  name  are  worth  very  little ;  and  Arrian's 
narrative  would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Embolima  was 
I  situated  helow  Aomus.  The  name  also  is  certainly  Greek  (at  least 
in  the  form  transmitted  to  us),  and  was  probably  applied  to  a 
place  situated  at  the  confluence  of  some  other  river  with  the 
Indus. 

The  whole  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Grote  (^History  of 
Greece,  vol.  xii.  p.  304,  note),  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  {Oeo- 
graphie  Orecque  et  Latine  de  VInde,  p.  40-44,  and  by  Mr.  Long  in 
Smith's  Bkt.  of  Ancient  Geography ,  art.  Aomus). 

It  has  been  since  investigated  anew  by  General  Cunningham, 
who  had  the  great  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
localities.  (See  his  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  58-78.)  But 
the  site  on  which  he  has  fixed — an  isolated  mountain  called 
Banigat,  16  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Ohind  on  the  Indus — though 
answering  in  some  respects  well  to  the  description  of  the  fortress 
of  Aomus  (he  himself  admits  that  the  resemblance  is  incomplete), 
is  liable  to  the  insuperable  objection  that  it  is  so  far  from  the  Indus 
as  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  Curtius,  Dio- 
dorus  and  Strabo,  as  to  its  proximity  to  that  river.  It  is  singular 
that  General  Cunningham  does  not  even  allude  to  this  difficulty, 
which  must  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  site  in  question. 
The  authority  of  either  Curtius  or  Diodorus  alone  might  well  bo 
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rejected,  especially  if  opposed  to  Arrian,  but  tbat  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance,  while  their  joint  statement  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
Strabo,  who  certainly  derived  his  information  concerning  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  in  these  regions  from  very  good  sources. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  General  Gnuningham  would 
identify  Embolima  with  Ohind,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  about  18  miles  above  Attock ;  but  his  reasons  for  so  doing 
are  quite  inconclusive  in  themselves.  The  one  conclusion  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  other. 

The  name  Aomus  is  doubtless  a  Hellenised  form  of  some  native 
appellation — distorted  so  as  to  suit  the  flEinciful  etymology  from 
d  and  opvts,  as  inaccessible  even  to  birds.  It  is  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  that  this  was  merely  the  Sanscrit  term  Awara  or 
Awarana,  signifying  *'  an  enclosure  "  or  '^  stockade ;"  so  that  Aomus 
was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  stockaded  enclosure,  situated 
on  a  detached  hill  or  mountain  of  difficult  approach.  (Wiltion's 
Ariana,  p.  192.)  In  this  case  we  cannot  hope  for  any  assistance 
in  determining  the  site  from  resemblance  of  name. 


NOTE  C  c,  p.  440. 

PEUCELA0TI8. 

The  position  of  Peucelaotis,  which  appears  sometimes  as  the 
name  of  a  city,  sometimes  as  that  of  a  district,  is  very  imperfectly 
marked  by  the  Greek  and  Koman  historians,  though  they  all  agree 
in  placing  the  latter  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Cophen  or  Cabul 
river,  corresponding  to  the  district  of  Peshawer.  The  expressions 
of  Strabo  (xv.  1,  §  27)  would  indeed  seem  to  imply  that  the  city 
was  on  the  Indus,  and  close  to  the  point  at  which  Alexander 
crossed  the  river ;  but  Arrian  repeatedly  uses  the  expression  that 
it  was  not  far  from  the  Indus,  which  is  doubtless  the  more  correct. 
The  district  of  the  name  probably  extended  quite  to  that  river, 
while  the  city  was  at  some  distance  from  its  banka  The  form 
Peucelaotis  is  so  peculiarly  Greek,  as  applied  to  a  district  (as  in 
the  case  of  Pelasgiotis,  Histisdotis,  &c.)  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  of  purely  Greek  formation ;  but  it  appears  probable  that 
it  was  really  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  name  Pushkalavati,  which 
occurs  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  position  of  this  is  considered  by- 
oriental  scholars  to  be  fixed  at  a  place  called  Hashtnagar,  on  the 
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north  bank  of  the  Cabul  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  river 
of  Swat.  (St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Vlnde^  p.  37 ;  Cunningham's 
Geography  of  Andent  India,  pp.  49,  60.)  This  situation  is  certainly 
well  in  accordance  with  the  expressions  of  Arrian. 


NOTE  Dd,  p.  443. 

TAXILA. 

The  situation  of  Taxila  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  is 
unquestionable,  but  its  precise  site  was,  until  very  lately,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  doubt.  It  was  placed  by  M.  Court,  by  Sir  A.  Burnes, 
and  by  Professor  Wilson  at  Manikyala,  celebrated  for  its  tope,  and 
where  there  are  many  other  ruins.  But  the  distances  given  by 
Pliny  (vi.  17,  §  62),  on  the  authority  of  Diognetus  and  Baeton  (the 
so-called  mensores  of  Alexander)  certainly  seemed  to  coincide  better 
with  the  suggestion  of  Major  Abbott,  adopted  by  M.  de  St.  Martin, 
that  we  should  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hassan  Abdul, 
about  25  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Kawul  Pindee.  (See  Bumes's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  196 ;  St.  Martin,  Oeogra- 
phie  de  Flnde,  pp.  92-98.) 

General  Cunningham  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
very  extensive  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Shah 
Dheri,  about  8  miles  S.E.  of  Hassan  Abdul,  which  from  their  cha- 
racter and  extent  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  those  of 
Taxila.  That  city,  the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Takshasila,  con-* 
tinned  to  be  a  flourishing  and  important  place  for  many  centuries, 
and  was  still  in  existence  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 
(Cunningham's  Ancieni  Geography  of  India,  pp.  104-120.) 


NOTE  E  e,  p.  443. 

PASSAGE  OP  THE  HYDASPES. 


Besides  the  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Alexander  and  Porus,  the  site  in  question  is 
of  importance  as  being  the  point  from  which  the  king  afterwards 
set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage  down  the  rivers  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.    All  ancient  writers  agree  in  stating  that  the  two  cities, 
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Buoephala  and  Nicaaa,  were  founded  in  commemoration  of  his 
viotory,  and  were;  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
spot  where  he  crossed  the  river.  Hence  we  might  naturally  look 
for  some  remains  by  which  to  identify  the  locality.  But  the  difficulty 
arises  rather  from  the  abundance  than  the  absence  of  such  indications. 
Numerous  ruins  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  river  for  a  space  of 
about  40  miles  below  the  modem  town  of  Jhelum,  extending  as  far 
as  Jelalpoor  and  Harriah.  But  the  question  may  be  considered  prac- 
tically to  lie  between  Jhelum,  at  which  point  one  line  of  high  road 
has  in  all  ages  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jelalpoor,  about  30  miles  lower  down  the  river.  It  was  at  this 
latter  point,  to  which  there  is  also  a  frequented  high  road,  that 
Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  suite,  on  their  return  from  Caubul,  crossed 
the  Hydaspes,  and  the  spot  was  thought  by  them  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  description  given  by  Quintns  Curtius  of  Alex- 
ander's battle  with  Porus.  (Elphinstone's  Cbti&uZ,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
8vo.  edit.)  Sir  A.  Bumes  however  inclined  in  favour  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jhelum,  and  the  same  view  was  adopted  by  Greneral 
Court,  who  had  investigated  the  subject  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  at 
a  later  period  by  General  Abbot.  The  question  has  been  examined 
again  with  great  care  by  General  Cunningham,  and  the  result  of 
his  researches  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  predominance 
of  argument  in  favour  of  Jelalpoor.  In  this  case  the  town  of  that 
name  probably  occupies  the  site  of  Buoephala,  while  Niccea  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  site  with  the  modem  town  of  Mong — only 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  recent  battle-field  of  Chilianwalla. 
(Cunningham,  Anc.  Oeogr,  of  Jndto,  pp.  159-178.  See  also  Bumes's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49-51 ;  and  St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Flnde,  pp. 
99-102.) 


NOTE  F  f,  p.  444. 

GEOGRAPHY   OP  THE   PUNJAB. 


At  the  present  day  we  are  so  fetmiliar  with  the  geography  of  the 
Punjab,  that  it  appears  strange  to  recall  how  lately  it  is  that  we 
have  acquired  anything  like  a  competent  acquaintance  even  with 
its  leading  features.  While  in  ancient  times  it  was  the  first  por- 
tion of  India  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  became  acquainted 
— indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  which  they  ever 
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obtained  any  true  geographical  notion — it  has  in  modem  days  on 
the  contrary  been  the  last  region  that  has  come  within  the  domain 
of  European  knowledge.  As  late  as  1775  when  D'Anville  pub- 
lished his  ArUiquite  OSographique  de  Vlnde,  the  information  possessed 
by  that  eminent  geographer  concerning  this  part  of  India  was  so 
imperfect  that  he  was  led  into  the  grossest  eiTors,  and  this  portion 
of  his  work  is  a  mass  of  confusion.  Major  Rennell  was  the  first 
who  was  able,  in  part  by  the  assistance  of  Oriental  materials,  to 
rectify  these  errors,  and  introduce  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of 
the  subject.  (Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  94-103,  drd  ed. 
Lond.  1793.)  He  himself  observes  that,  as  his  own  researches 
advanced,  he  was  continually  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander.  Indeed  there  is  no  portion  of  the  campaigns  of  that 
monarch  in  which  the  leading  geographical  features  are  more 
clearly  marked,  and  can  more  readily  be  identified.  That  the  case 
should  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
he  encountered,  can  excite  no  surprise,  when  we  consider  how 
fluctuating  are  both  the  boundaries  and  appellations  of  such  tribes, 
and  how  many  successive  waves  of  conquest  have  swept  over  the 
land  since  the  time  of  Alexander.  Moreover  the  operations  against 
the»e  different  nations  are  generally  indicated  in  the  vaguest  and 
most  general  manner,  affording  us  little  clue  to  their  geographical 
position.  (See  the  remarks  of  Major  Bennell,  p.  124.)  Arrian 
himself  had  doubtless  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  geography  of 
the  countries  in  question,  and  even  if  the  writers  whom  he  fol- 
lowed had  supplied  him  with  fuller  details — which  may  well  be 
doubted — he  did  not  think  fit  to  preserve  them.  .  As  for  Curtius 
and  Diodorus  their  narratives  are  characterized,  throughout  the 
Indian  campaigns,  by  even  greater  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
geographical  accuracy  than  that  which  generally  marks  their 
works. 

The  Punjab  is  (as  its  name  imports)  the  ''Land  of  the  five 
Bivers,"  and  all  these  rivers  can  be  recognized  and  identified  with- 
out difficulty.  Even  their  names,  which  at  first  appear  so  totally 
different  in  their  modern  and  ancient  forms,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
sent more  points  of  resemblance  than  would  be  at  first  suspected, 
or  else  the  change  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for.   . 

1.  The  Hydaspes  is  unquestionably  the  river  commonly  called 
in  modern  times  the  Jhelum  (from  a  city  of  that  name  on  its 
banks)  but  by  Sanscrit  writers  the  Bitasth&  or  Yitasth^  of  which 
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the  modem  name  of  Behut  (by  which  it  is  also  known)  is  a  mere 
corruption.  The  name  is  written  by  Ptolemy  Bidaspes,  a  form 
that  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  Sanscrit  than  that  usually 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

2.  The  Acesines  is  the  Chenab,  a  name  derived  from  the  more 
ancient  Sanscrit  form  Chandrabhiga,  which  is  traceable  in  the 
name  Sandabala  by  which  the  river  is  designated  by  Ptolemy. 
The  more  nsnal  form  Acesines  is  said  to  have  been  an  arbitrary 
change  introduced  by  the  Greeks  with  a  view  of  avoiding  a  name 
supposed  to  be  of  ill  omen. 

3.  The  Hydraotes  is  the  modem  Eavee,  an  nndoubted  corrup- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  Iravati,  in  which  we  trace  without  difficulty 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  appellation. 

4.  The  Hyphasis  or  Hypasis  is  unquestionably  the  modem  Beas 
or  Beyah,  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Vip^us^  Here 
also  the  form  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  Bibasis,  is  the  more  correct, 
while  that  of  Hypanis,  adopted  by  Strabo  and  Diodoms,  is  clearly 
erroneous. 

5.  The  Sutledge,  which  at  the  present  day  is  reckoned  the  last 
of  the  five  rivers,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
that  conqueror  having  stopped  short  at  the  Hyphasis — ^but  it  ap- 
pears in  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Hesidrus,  while  it  is  termed 
by  Ptolemy  Zaradrus.     The  Sanscrit  form  is  Satadrus. 

But  while  the  piincipal  rivers  of  the  Punjab  can  thus  be  iden- 
fied  with  certainty,  it  must  not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  they 
fullowed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  exactly  the  same  course  as  at 
present.  Since  the  country  has  been  better  known,  abundant 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  great  changes 
have  taken  place  even  in  recent  times.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
junction  of  the  Sutledge  and  Beas,  which  now  takes  place  about 
40  miles  above  Ferozepoor,  was  formerly  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1796  that  the 
Sutledge  suddenly  changed  its  course,  and  joined  the  Beas  at  their 
present  point  of  confluence.  (Cunningham,  pp.  217,  222.)  Almost 
exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Ravee  (Hy- 
draotes), which  formerly  flowed  under  the  walk  of  Moolt&n,  and 
fell  into  the  Chenab  (Acesines)  about  15  miles  lower  down.  At 
the  present  day  the  junction  takes  place  near  Diwana  Sinand, 
more  than  30  miles  above  Moolt4n.  (Id.  p.  221.)  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  Beas  had  in  former  days  a  wholly  distinct  course  of 
its  own,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Sutledge,  and  General  Gunnings 
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ham  supposes  it  to  have  held  this  independent  channel  until  it 
ultimately  fell  into  the  Chenab,  and  did  not  join  the  Sutledge 
at  aU.  (Id.  p.  223.)  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  change 
in  the  junction  of  the  Indus  itself  with  the  Chenab,  which  in 
the  time  of  Timour  and  Akbar  took  place  opposite  Ooch,  though 
their  streams  now  unite  at  Mittunkote,  60  miles  lower  down. 
This  change  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  (Id.  p.  220.)  There  is  great  reason,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  to  suppose  that  still  more  extensive  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus  since  the  period  of 
the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Sindo. 


NOTE  G  g,  p.  444. 

ALTARS  ON  THE  HYPHASIS. 


When  we  read  the  description  of  the  twelve  altars  erected  by 
Alexander  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  appear 
to  have  been  massive  constructions,  destined  by  him  to  remain 
as  monuments  of  the  point  to  which  he  had  advanced,  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  hope  that  some  vestiges  of  them  may  still  be 
discovered.  This  hope  would  be  strongl}'  confirmed  if  we  could 
believe  the  statement  of  Fhilostratus,  that  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
on  his  journey  into  India  (in  the  2nd  century  after  the  Christian  era) 
found  the  altars  still  subsisting ;  and  even  their  inscriptions  still 
legible.  (Philostr.  ViL  ApcIUm,  ii.  43).^  But  it  is  certain  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  that  fabulous  narrative ;  and  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers  have  failed  to  discover  any  trace 
of  such  monuments.  If  indeed  they  are  to  be  sought  (as  is  held 
by  many  modem  writers)  hdow  the  present  confluence  of  the  Beas 
with  the  Sutledge,  the  shifting  character  of  the  stream  and  its 
frequent  changes  leave  little  probability  that  the  site  can  ever  be 
ascertained.  (This  character  of  the  Sutledge  is  sufficiently  marked 
by  its  original  Sanscrit  name  of  Satadrus — '*  the  hundred-channeled 
river.")  But  if  the  point  where  Alexander  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Beas  was  situated  (as  appears  most  probable)  at  some  distance 
above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Sutledge,  the  right 


'  Plutarch  also  spcuiks  of  the  altars  as  still  subsisting  in  his  time  (Alex,  G2), 
but  this  is  doubtless  mere  vogue  hearsay. 
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bank  is  throughout  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  left,  and 
hence  any  considerable  changes  in  the  channel  are  much  less 
likely.  Yet  it  appears  that  even  in  this  part  of  its  course  the 
river  carries  away  villages  and  even  towns,  and  it  is  said  that 
ancient  ruins  have  been  thus  destroyed  in  quite  modern  days. 
Very  little  hope  can  therefore  be  entertained  of  the  discovery  of 
any  monumental  remains  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  this  in- 
teresting geographical  question.  (See  the  descriptions  of  the 
rivers  Beas  and  Sutledge  in  Elphinstone's  Caubul,  vol.  ii.  p.  426» 
and  Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  163,  167,  vol.  ii.  4-7.) 

The  altai-s  were  undoubtedly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis.  Pliny  alone  places  them  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
bank.  He  says  of  the  Hyphasis  ^'  qui  fuit  Alezandri  itinerum 
terminus,  exsuperato  tamen  amne,  arisque  in  adversa  ripa  dicatis." 
(^Hist.  Nat,  vi.  17,  §  62.)  But  this  is  opposed  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case.    (Arrian,  Anab,  v.  29 ;  Curt.  Diodor.  xviL  96.) 

It  appears  to  be  well  ascertained  (as  has  been  already  mentioned) 
that  the  Sutledge,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  did  not  join 
the  Beas  till  near  Ferozepore,  about  40  miles  below  the  present 
junction  (Bumes,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  6 ;  Cunningham,  p.  222)  and  this,  of 
course,  greatly  increases  the  probability  that  Alexander  reached 
the  banks  of  the  latter  river  above  the  confluence. 

Though  the  Sutledge  is  in  many  respects  the  more  important 
stream  and  has  much  the  longest  course,  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  the 
larger  river  at  the  point  of  junction,  and  the  united  streams  are 
known  for  some  distance  below  the  confluence  by  the  name  of  Beas, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  by  that  of  Hyphasis. 
But  the  combined  stream  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  now 
generally  known  as  the  Garra.  (Elphinstone,  h  c) 
^  General  Cunningham,  in  his  recent  work,  places  the  site  in 
question  hdoto  the  present  junction  of  the  two  streams,  but  above  the 
ancient  confluence  near  Ferozepoor.  This  is  liable  to  the  objection 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  rivers  could  in  this  case  have 
been  only  a  few  miles,  while  the  measurements  given  by  Pliny 
assign  a  distance  of  not  less  than  168  Eoman  miles  from  the 
Hyphasis  to  the  Hesidrus  or  Sutledge,  and  the  same  from  thenoe 
to  the  Jumna.  (Plin.  /.  c.  §  63.)  But  General  Cunningham  sup- 
poses Pliny  to  have  misxmderstood  his  authorities,  and  that  ihetse 
really  gave  only  one  distance — the  interval  between  the  Hyphasis 
and  Sutledge  being  disregarded  as  practically  of  no  account  (p.  217). 
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This  is  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  vengeance !  and  is  the 
less  excusable  in  this  case,  as,  if  we  suppose  Alexander  to  bavo 
followed  a  more  northerly  route,  keeping  nearer  to  the  mountains, 
the  interval  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutledge  really  becomes 
almost  exactly  equal  to  that  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jumna. 


NOTE  Hh,  p.  445. 

8ANGALA  AND  THE  CATHiEI. 


lliese  arguments  have  been  very  fully  urged  by  Gen.  Cunningham 
(Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  179-190),  who  had  himself  visited 
the  site  which  he  would  identify  with  Siiugala.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  called  the  Bechna  Dooab,  between  the  Bavee 
(Hydraotes)  and  the  Chenab  (Acesines)  about  60  miles  west  of 
Lahore,  and  the  local  circumstances  certainly  seem  to  correspond 
very  well  with  the  description  of  the  siege  by  Alexander.  But  if 
this  be  really  the  position  of  Sangala,  we  must  suppose  that  after 
cros^ing  the  Hydraotes  (which  he  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  done) 
he  recrosaed  that  river  in  order  to  attack  the  Gathseans,  and  cap- 
ture their  chief  city.  That  he  should  have  turned  aside  from  his 
general  line  of  march  for  this  purpose  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  practice  on  other  occasions,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  expressions  of  Anian  in  regard  to  this  particular  expedition 
(Anab.  V.  22)  :  but  if  he  recrossed  the  Hydraotes  and  returned  so  far 
westward,  without  our  finding  any  indication  of  it  in  our  existing 
historians,  it  will  certainly  prove  that  their  narrative  is  even  more 
vague  and  untrustworthy  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  than  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  suppose.  The  successive  passages  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Punjab  appear  to  form  the  distinct  steps  that 
mark  the  conqueror  s  progress ;  and  if  we  cannot  rely  even  upon 
these,  the  whole  subject  is  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion. 

It  is  remarkable  however  that  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Cathseans 
were  situated,  according  to  some  authorities,  between  the  Acesines 
and  the  Hydagpes,  while  others  placed  them  beyond  (t.e.  eastward 
of)  both  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydraotes  (xv.  c.  1,  §  30,  p.  699). 
The  name  of  Sagala,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  Sangala 
of  Ariian,  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (vii.  1,  §  46),  who  however 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thQ  Hydaspes,  thus  apparently 
following  the  anonymous  authorities  cited  by  Strabo. 
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The  Cathaei  are  described  by  anoient  authors  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  India,  and  Strabo  has  preserved  to  us  some 
curious .  particulars  concerning  their  manners  and  customs  (I.  c). 
They  appear  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Oxydracad  and 
the  Malli,  with  whom  they  were  probably  conterminous,  as  the 
three  nations  made  common  cause  against  Alexander.  (Arrian,  L  c.) 
But  this  affords  us  little  assistance  in  determining  their  precise 
position  ;  that  of  the  OzydracaB  being  almost  equally  obscure. 

The  resemblance  of  name  might  easily  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  some  connection  between  these  CathsBans  and  the 
well-known  mediseval  appellation  of  Cathay,  as  applied  to  a  region 
of  the  far  east.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  similarity  is  purely 
fortuitous ;  an  instructive  warning  against  too  hastily  building  any 
conclusions  upon  such  resemblances. 

Sir  A.  Bumes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suggested,  very  plausibly, 
that  the  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Elattia,  a  predatory  and 
warlike  race  who  are  found  scattered  at  intervals  through  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  and  even  across  the  deserts  to  Delhi.  They  now 
live  an  erratic  life,  but  are  supposed  by  Bumes  to  be  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  (^Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  112.) 


NOTE  I  i,  p.  446. 

BOATS  ON   THE  INDUS. 

The  statement  in  the  text  is  that  given  by  Arrian  in  his  Anab<m$ 
(vi.  2,  §  7),  and  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.  In  his  Indica 
however  (c.  19,  §  7),  where  he  is  apparently  following  Nearchus, 
Arrian  states  the  whole  number  of  ships  at  only  eight  hundred, 
including  both  ships  of  war  and  transports.  Schmicder  and  some 
other  editors  would  correct  this  to  eighteen  hundred  :  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  basis  of  the  two  calculations  was  different. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  the  ordinary  river-boats,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers  to  assist  in  trans- 
porting so  great  an  army  and  its  supplies;  while  the  terms  of 
Nearcbus  would  seem  to  imply  only  ships  of  war  or  regular 
transports. 

At  the  present  day  the  Indus  is  navigated  by  a  large  number  of 
boats  or  vessels  of  the  country,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  Near 
its  mouth  indeed  it  is  navigable  only  for  large  flat-bottomed  boats. 
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called  "  doondeos,"  whicli,  though  large  and  unwieldy,  never  exceed 
fifty  tons  in  burthen.  (Burnes's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  219.)  But  from 
Bukkur  upwards  it  is  navigated  by  a  ditfereut  description  of  boat 
called  **  shruk,"  "  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  transport  of 
troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  being  as  roomy  before  as  astern." 
(lb.  p.  261.)  The  Chenab  or  Aoesines  is  also  navigable  for  boats 
of  a  similar  desoription.  (lb.  p.  276.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
numerous  vessels  of  this  chaiacter  would  be  found  in  the  Indus  and 
its  tributaries  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  Ptolemy  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  they  were  turned  to  account  as  part  of  his 
fleet.  But  the  transports  for  his  cavalry  appear  to  have  been 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  such  a  sight  as  a  body  of 
horses  on  board  ship  had  never  been  before  seen  in  these  parts. 
(Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  3,  §  4.) 

The  Mahomedan  historians,  with  their  customary  exaggeration, 
speak  of  forty  thousand  (!)  vessels  as  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Indus  under  the  Mogul  dynasty.  (Abiil  Fazil,  quoted  by 
Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  p.  88.) 

Alexander  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  first  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and  found  himself  oppot^ed  by  Poms,  trans- 
ported the  vessels  of  which  he  had  previously  made  use  for  the 
passage  of  the  Indus  overland  to  the  Hydaspes.  (Arrian,  Anah,  v.  8, 
§  4.)  But  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  Dr.  Vincent 
has  done,  that  this  was  the  case  vdth  the  fleet  with  which  he  de- 
scended the  river.  It  was  in  fact  much  more  easy  to  construct  a 
fleet  on  the  Hydaspes  than  on  the  Indus.  (See  note  to  p.  446.) 


NOTE  Kk,  p.  447. 

DESCENT  OP  THE  INDUS. 

Sir  A.  Burnes,  who  in  1831  ascended  the  Indus  and  its  tribu- 
taries the  Chenab  and  Bavee,  to  Lahore,  took  exactly  sixty  days  on 
the  ascending  voyage  at  the  most  fJEivourable  Fcason;  but  ho  considers 
it  possible  for  a  boat  to  '*  drop  down  from  Lahore  to  the  sea  in 
fifteen  days  '*  at  the  very  quickest,  six  of  which  would  be  occupied 
in  the  descent  to  Mooltan,  and  nine  from  thence  to  the  sea.  (Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  197  ;  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  113.) 
He  estimates  the  distance  from  Lahore  to  the  sea,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  at  about  1000  British  miles  (lb.  p.  195).    The  distanoo 
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traversed  by  the  fleet  of  Alexander  mxibt  have  been  consideTably 
less,  as  although  the  point  from  which  it  set  out  was  (probably)  at 
least  as  near  the  mountains  as  Lahore,  the  course  of  the  Jhelum  and 
Gbenab,  above  their  junction  with  the  Eavee,  is  much  less  tortuous 
than  that  of  the  latter  river. 

Fiiuy  absurdly  asserts  that  Alexander  took  five  months  and  some 
days  to  descend  the  Indus,  though  he  never  proceeded  less  than  600 
stadia  a  day.  (Proditur  Alexandram  nuUo  die  minus  stadia  sexoenta 
navigasse  in  Indo,  nee  potuisse  ante  menses  quinque  enavigare, 
adjectis  pauois  diebus.  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  17,  §  60.)  He  would  thus 
have  navigated  the  river  for  more  than  9000  6.  miles  I  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  from  what  source  Pliny  derived  this  extra- 
ordinary statement,  which  he  repeats  without  in  the  least  perceiving 
its  absurdity.  But  a  descent  of  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  as  an  occasional 
rate  of  progress,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 


NOTE  L 1,  p.  447. 

CONFLUENCE  OP  THE  HYDASPES  WITH  THE  ACESINES. 

The  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Acesines  appears  as  a 
point  of  much  importance  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  voyage  of 
Alexander.  According  to  the  historians  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  gave  rise  to  dangerous  rapids,  accompanied  with 
violent  eddies  and  tumultuous  waves,  which  not  only  caused  great 
alarm  to  the  Macedonian  sailors,  but  occasioned  the  loss  of  several 
ships.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  4,  6;  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4,  §9-14;  Diodor.  xviL 
97.)  It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  Diodorus  in 
geographical  matters  that  he  represents  these  rapids  as  occurring 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  vnth  ihe  Indus.  The  circum- 
stances are  as  usual  amplified  by  Quintus  Curtius  with  much  turgid 
eloquence,  but  even  in  the  more  sober  narrative  of  Arrian  ^e 
dangers  appear  sufficiently  formidable.  Cherefeddin  also,  the  his- 
torian of  Timour,  says  that  ''the  waves  dashing  against  each 
other,  made  it  appear  like  a  troubled  ocean  '*  (cited  by  Bennell, 
p.  118).  But  it  appears  from  the  description  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the 
first  European  who  visited  the  spot,  that  these  accounts,  though 
not  without  foundation,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  **  The  river  (he 
says)  joins  the  Acesines  with  a  murmuring  noise,  but  the  velocity 
of  the  current  is  inconsiderable,  and  vessels  pass  it  without  danger. 
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except  in  July  and  August.  There  are  no  eddies  or  rocks,  nor  is 
the  channel  confined,  but  the  ancient  character  is  supported  by  the 
noise  of  the  confluence,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  rivers."  {Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  The  boatini  n  of  the  river 
however  still  regard  the  passage  as  a  perilous  one,  during  the 
season  when  the  river  is  swollen.    (Ibid.) 


NOTE  M  m,  p.  447. 

COURSE  OF  THE   HYPHASIS. 


Arrian  expressly  says  that  the  Hyphasis  (meaning  undoubtedly 
the  combined  stream  formed  by  the  Beas  and  Sutledge,  now  known 
as  the  Garra)  falls  into  the  Aoesines  (Anab,  vi.  14,  §  5)  below  its 
junction  with  the  Hydraotes.  He  adds  that  the  Aoesines  continues 
to  retain  its  name,  notwithstanding  its  junction  with  so  many  im- 
portant rivers,  until  it  finally  discharged  their  united  waters  into 
the  Indus.  This  still  continues  to  be  the  case  with  the  Chenab. 
(Bumes,  vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

It  is  singular  that  notwithstanding  this  distinct  statement  of 
Arrian,  both  Major  Bennell  and  Dr.  Vincent  doubted  whether  the 
Hyphasis  really  fell  into  the  Aoesines,  and  the  former  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  ^^the  truth  is,  that  the  Hyphasis  (or  Beyah)  does 
not  join  the  Ghenaub,  but  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Sutlege,  falls  into  the  Indus  a  great  way  further  down  "  (p.  129), 
and  his  map  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  this  assumption. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned  (Note  F  f)  it  is  probable  that  the 
Indus  and  Aoesines  in  the  time  of  Alexander  met  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ooch,  considerably  above  their  present  point  of  junction, 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Hyphasis  or 
Sutledge  pursued  a  separate  course  till  it  joined  the  Indus.  The 
contrary  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Arrian,  and  on  this  point  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  companions  of  Alexander  could  have 
been  in  error. 

NOTE  N  n,  p.  448. 

THE  INDUS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  NILE,  ^ 

So  imperfect  were  the  geographical  ideas  commonly  entertained 
previous  to  this  voyage  of  Alexander,  that  the  king  himself  when 
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lie  first  came  to  the  river  and  saw  crocodiles  in  it,  was  conTinoed 
that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Nile,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Olympias 
containing  this  statement,  which  appears  to  have  been  extant  at  a 
later  period.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  1 ;  Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  696.)  It  was  only 
on  his  march  through  the  Punjab  that  he  obtained  more  accurate 
information  from  the  nativef:,  and  became  convinced  that  it  ulti- 
mately flowed  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  to  see 
how  in  this  respect  the  geographical  information  of  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  retrograded  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  No  allu- 
sion is  found  to  the  voyage  of  Scylax  related  by  that  historian, 
which  must  either  have  been  disbelieved  or  forgotten,  while  the 
just  conclusions  derived  from  it  by  Herodotus  had  fieillen  into  the 
same  oblivion. 

But  absurd  as  was  this  identification,  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  which  are  constantly  brought  into 
comparison  by  the  Greek  geographers  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  692,  <fec.),  is 
certainly  such  as  to  justify  their  observations.  The  resemblance  of 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  the  time  it  has  received  the 
waters  of  the  Punjab,  with  Egypt,  is  dwelt  upon  by  modem  tra- 
vellers: '*One  description  (says  Mr.  Elphinstone)  might  indeed 
serve  for  both.  A  smooth  and  fertile  plain  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  desert.  It  is  divided  by  a 
large  river  which  forms  a  Delta  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  and 
annually  inundates  and  enriches  the  country  near  its  banks.  The 
climate  of  both  is  hot  and  dry,  and  rain  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
cither  country."     (Elphinstone's  Caubid,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.) 


NOTE  Oo,  p.  448. 

WIDTH  OP  THE  INDUS. 


According  to  Sir  A.  Bumes  the  Indus  where  it  has  been  joined 
by  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  "never  shallows,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  to  less  than  fifteen  feet  and  seldom  preserves  so  great  a 
breadth  as  half  a  mile."  {Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  **  Near  Hydrabad 
it  is  but  830  yards,  at  Tatta  less  than  700,  and  below  the  village  of 
Hilaya,  16  miles  from  that  town,  it  does  not  exceed  600."  (lb. 
p.  242.)  But  in  one  part  of  its  course  above  Bukkur,  and  below 
Mittun  Kote  (at  which  place  it  receives  the  united  waters  of  the 
Punjab),  it  is  more  widely  spread,  so  that  it  **  often  exceeds  a 
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thousand  yards  iu  breadth,  and  at  Mittnn  was  found  to  be  even 
double  that  width."     (Ibid.  p.  260.) 

Similarly  exaggerated  statements  were  current  among  the 
ancients  with  regard  to  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Indus : 
but  we  meet  with  others  of  a  much  more  authentic  character. 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  as  cited  by  Arrian  (v.  20,  §  8)  stated 
that  the  Acesines,  at  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed  it, 
was  fifteen  stadia  in  width,  with  a  strong  and  violent  current. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  concerning  the 
size  of  which  that  author  had  left  any  definite  information :  and 
his  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  says  that  the 
Chenab  at  the  Wuzeerabad  Ghat,  where  he  crossed  it  on  the  31st 
of  July,  "  measured  one  mile  three  furlongs  and  twenty  perches,  from 
edge  to  edge  of  the  water.  The  soundings  were  the  same  as  the 
Jelum,  fourteen  feet  tho  greatest,  but  the  current  was  more  rapid 
by  a  knot  and  a  half."  (Elphinstone's  Caubuly  vol.  ii.  p.  423.)  The 
Jhelum  (Hydaspes)  was  found  by  the  same  authority  to  measure 
at  Jelalpoor  one  mile  one  furlong  and  thirty-five  perches,  though 
it  had  not  then  attained  its  full  height  (lb.  p.  421). 


NOTE  Pp,  p.  449. 

SOUKGE   OF   THE   INDUS. 


The  Afghans,  even  at  the  present  day,  regard  the  place  where  the 
Indus  first  issues  from  the  mountains  as  very  near  the  source  of  the 
river.  (St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Vlnde,  p.  44.)  The  part  of  its 
course  above  Derbend  is  indeed  the  most  imperfectly  known  of  its 
whole  stream,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  down  to  the  present 
time  no  European  traveller  has  ever  followed  the  valley  between 
Acho  and  Derbend.  In  the  last  century  modem  geographers  only 
knew  vaguely  that  it  must  rise  at  some  distance  from  a  point  where 
it  appeared  as  a  large  stream ;  but  even  Major  Bennell,  as  late  as 
1793,  supposed  it  to  flow  from  the  north,  and  that  it  must  have  its 
sources  on  the  vjeatem  side  of  the  range  that  runs  northward  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  in  which  the  Oxus  also  takes  its  rise.  He 
was  thus  led  to  place  the  sources  of  the  Indus  nearly  due  north 
from  Attock,  while  he  supposed  the  river  that  flowed  by  Ladak,  of 
tho  existence  of  which  he  had  heard,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
and  that  another  branch  of  the  same  river  took  its  rise  in  the  Lake 
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Mansarowar.  (Soe  the  map  annexed  to  bis  Memoir,  p.  201.) 
D'Anville,  about  twenty  years  earlier,  took  mucb  tbe  same  view  of 
tbe  sources  of  tbe  Indus  and  tbe  Ganges,  wbile  be  supposed  tbe  Brah- 
maputra, wbicb  be  rigbtly  conceived  to  bave  its  origin  in  tbe  same 
mountain  group,  to  be  tbe  same  witb  tbe  Irawaddy,  and  to  flow 
tbrougb  Pegu  on  its  way  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Bengal.  (See  tbe  map 
annexed  to  bis  AntiquitS  Geographique  de  Vlnde^  published  in  1775.) 
Tbis  last  error  was  first  corrected  by  Major  Bennell,  in  1781.  In 
criticising  ancient  geographers  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how 
imperfect  was  our  knowledge  of  many  countries  of  the  old  world 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  how  readily  even  the  ablest 
modem  writers  have  been  led  into  false  geographical  combinations 
by  imperfect  information. 


NOTE  Qq,  p.  450. 

DELTA  OP  THE  INDUS. 


The  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  widik  of  iho 
Delta,  or  tbe  extent  comprised  between  its  two  arms,  are  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  existing  Delta  was 
meant.  Aristobulus  estimated  tbe  Ixue  of  the  triangle,  or  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  months,  at  1000  stadia,  but  Nearchus  reckoned 
it  not  less  tban  1800  stadia  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701).  Now,  according 
to  Burnes,  tbe  land  embraced  by  the  two  actual  arms  of  the  Indus 
extends,  at  tbe  junction  of  the  rivers  witb  the  sea,  to  about  70 
British  miles,  **  and  this,  correctly  speaking,  is  the  existing  Delta 
of  the  river."  (IVarcfo,  vol.  i.  p.  208  ;  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society^ 
voL  iii.  p.  1 1 5.)  But  he  adds  that  **  tbe  Indus  covers  witb  its  waters 
a  wider  space  tban  is  thus  described,  and  has  two  other  mouths  to 
the  eastward  of  these,  the  Seer  and  Koree ;"  and  with  tbe  addition  of 
these  (now  forsaken)  branches,  the  river  presents  a  face  to  tbe  sea 
of  about  125  British  miles.  (lb.)  But  tbese  two  arms  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Tattah,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  Sir  A. 
Burnes  reconciled  tbe  statement  which  he  repeatedly  makes,  that 
tbe  Koree  was  formerly  the  eastern  branch  of  tbe  Indus,  with  his 
adoption  of  the  view  (generally  followed  in  his  day)  wbicb  iden- 
tified Fdttala  with  Tattub. 

The  two  main  arms  of  tbe  Delta  of  Eg}^pt  are  more  tban  90  Q. 
miles  in  length  (as  measured  on  the  map,  without  following  their 
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windings  in  detail),  while  the  sea  front  of  the  Delta,  from  the 
Felusian  to  the  Ganopic  month,  is  not  less  than  140  6.  miles,  or 
1400  stadia. 


NOTE  Rr,  p.  450. 

SITE  OP  PATTALA, 

This  view,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Pottingor,  and  adopted  by  Droysen  and  Benfey,  has  been  worked 
out  very  fully  by  M.  de  St  Martin,  O^graphie  de  Vlnde,  pp.  169- 
172,  and  has  certainly  great  probabilities  in  its  favour.  The 
suggestion  first  thrown  out  by  Gapt.  McMurdo,  and  which  Prof. 
Wilson  was  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  bifurcation  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  took  plaoe  at  a  point  much  farther  up  the  river,  above 
Bukkur,  where  a  dry  channel  or  river-bed  may  slill  be  traced,  part- 
ing ofi*  from  the  main  stream,  and  holding  a  direction  towards  the 
estuary  of  Eoree,  is  liable  to  the  great  objection  that  the  extent  of 
the  two  arms  would  in  this  case  euoimously  exceed  those  of  the 
Nile,  the  excess  being  in  this  case  as  great  as  the  deficiency  if  we 
place  Pattala  at  Tattah ;  and  it  would  also  render  it  impossible  to 
find  room  for  the  different  tribes  and  cities  reduced  by  Alexander 
between  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  with  the  Acesines,  and  the 
head  of  its  Delta  at  Pattala. 

But  the  point  which  both  these  views  have  in  common,  that  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  in  ancient  times  by  the  estuary  of 
Eoree,  close  to  the  peninsula  of  Cutch,  has  certainly  much  to 
recommend  it ;  and  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  though  he  continued  to  identify  Pattala  with  Tattah, 
speaks  of  the  Eoree  as  ''  the  eastern,  though  forsaken  branch  of  the 
Indu8,"  and  even  terms  it  *'  the  largest  of  all  the  mouths  of  the 
river,  having  become  a  branch  of  the  sea  as  the  fresh  water  has 
been  turned  from  the  channel."  (  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  7.)  There  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  authentic  evidence  of  the  waters  in  this  instance 
having  been  artificially  diverted  from  their  course  and  prevented 
from  flowing  in  their  fonner  channel,  with  a  view  to  injure  the  in- 
habitants of  Gutch.  (lb.  pp.  215,  309.)  At  the  same  time  we  know 
that  all  this  neighbourhood  has  been  visited  by  repeated  earth- 
quakes, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  changes  of  level  resulting  from 
this  cause  may  also  have  contributed  to  alter  the  geographical 
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features  of  the  country.  (See  Lyell's  Principles  of  Oechgif^  voL  ii, 
pp.  98-102, 10th  edition ;  and  the  valuable  paper  of  Sir  Biuile  Frere 
on  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  in  the  Joum.  Oeogr,  Society,  vol.  xL  p.  121.) 
G^n.  Cunningham,  who  has  most  recently  investigated  the 
subject,  concurs  in  placing  Patiala  on  the  same  site  with  Hyder- 
abad, which  occupies  a  long,  flat-topped  hill  that  must  have  in  all 
ages  been  favourably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  city.  The  name 
indeed  is  modern,  but  it  is  still  known  to  the  people  as  Neemn(X)te, 
by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Arab  historians  and  geo- 
graphers. (Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  279-285.) 


NOTE  Ss,  p.  451. 

CITIES  OF  THE  MALLI. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  this  question  that  the 
Ravee  or  Hydraotes,  which  at  present  joins  the  Chenab  more  than 
30  miles  above  Mooltan,  formerly  held  a  separate  course  much 
lower  down,  and  passed  under  the  walls  of  Mooltan,  completely 
encircling  that  fortress,  before  it  joined  the  Chenab.  (Cunningham^ 
p.  221.) 

General  Cunningham,  who  has  himself  explored  this  part  of  the 
country,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  successive  marches  of 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  against  the  Malli,  and  to  identify  the 
towns  and  strongholds  that  he  reduced.  He  considers  the  first 
city  taken  by  him  (Arrian,  vi.  6,  §  2)  to  bo  represented  by  Kot 
Kamolia,  *'  a  small  but  ancient  town,"  about  44  miles  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Hydaspcs  and  Acesines  (the  point  from  which 
Alexander  set  out),  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Eavee.  Harapa,  a  place  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bavee,  about  16  miles  from  Kot  Eamalia,  he 
supposes  to  be  "  the  other  city  '*  against  which  Ferdicoas  was  dis- 
patched with  the  cavalry,  while  Alexander  himself  attacked  the 
former  town  (Ibid.  §  4).  The  next  city,  taken  by  Alexander  after 
crossing  the  Hydraotes  (Ibid.  7,  §  2, 3),  he  identifies  with  Tulamba, 
•*  a  remarkably  strong  fortress "  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bavee, 
about  52  mUes  to  the  N.E.  of  Mooltan :  while  the  fourth  citv, 
called  by  Arrian  "a  certain  city  of  the  Brachmans  "  (Ibid.  §  4) 
he  considers  to  be  represented  by  the  old  ruined  fort  and  town  of 
Atari,  20  miles  from  Tulamba  on  the  road  to  Mooltan.     All  these 
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sites  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  mounds,  which,  together  with 
the  large  sisso  of  the  bricks  employed  in  the  ruins,  are  considered  to 
afford  unquestionable  evidence  of  remote  antiquity.  (Cunningham, 
pp.  208-229.) 

The  above  identifications  appear  plausible  enough.  But  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  capital  city  of 
the  Malli  (17  /Acytcmy  twv  MaAA<il)i/  ttoAx?,  Arrian,  vi.  8,  §  4)  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Mooltan,  the  strongest  fortress  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  natural  strength  of  which  must  have  been 
still  greater  when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Ravee. 
But  the  capital  was  abandoned  by  the  Malli,  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Alexander:  they 
withdrew  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Hydraotes  and  being  there 
attacked  again  by  the  Macedonians,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  neighbour- 
ing city  that  was  strongly  fortified  (Ibid.  §  7).  It  was  in  the  attack 
of  this  last  city  that  Alexander  himself  was  severely  wounded  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  General  Cunningham  has  con- 
founded this  city  with  the  capital  of  the  Malli.  or  combined  the 
two  together,  which  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian.  Moreover  that  author  clearly  represents  the  place  where 
the  king  was  wounded  as  at  some  distance  from  the  Hydraotes : 
and  his  description  of  the  voyage  down  that  river  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Acesines,  where  the  main  army  was  encamped,  implies  one 
of  longer  duration  than  the  few  miles  from  Mooltan  to  the  Chenab. 
Q.  Curtius  indeed  represents  it  as  a  four  days'  voyage  (ix.  23,  §  3), 
but  as  he  is  evidently  following  a  different  set  of  authorities  from 
Arrian,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this. 


NOTE  Tt,  p.  451. 

THE   OXYDBAC^. 


The  position  of  the  Oxydracro  is  much  more  obscurely  indicated 
than  that  of  the  Malli.  They  are  mentioned  on  more  than  one 
occasion  as  having  combined  with  the  Malli,  and  also  with  the 
Cathsei,  to  oppose  the  progi'ess  of  Alexander.  After  the  reduction 
of  the  several  cities  of  the  Malli,  the  Oxydracro  joined  with  them 
in  sending  deputies  to  tender  their  submission.  But  we  have  no 
account  in  Arrian  of  any  military  operations  against  them,  or  of 
the  capture  of  any  of  their  cities:  and  m'c  cannot  infer  wiih  cer- 
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tainty  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Alexander's  de- 
scending the  riyer  to  attack  the  Malli  and  OzydracsB  (vi.  4,  §  3), 
that  he  actually  traversed  the  territories  of  the  latter  people.     All 
that  we  learn  concerning  them  is  quite  consistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  lay  on  the  east  or  left  hank  of  the  Sutledge — the 
province  of  Bahawalpoor — ^though  they  may  very  well  have  extended 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  theneighhourhoodof  Oooh. 
General  Cunningham  alone  places  the  Oxydracaa  to  the  north  of 
the  Malli,  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference 
from  the  narrative  of  Arrian.     His  principal  reason  seems  to  be 
that  Pliny  speaks  of   the   turning-point  of  Alexander's  career 
(meaning  probably  the  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  where  he 
erected  his  altars)  as  in  the  territory  of  the  Sydracffi,  which  is 
probably  the  same  name  with  that  of  the  OxydracsB.     But  the 
passage  in  question  (in  Sydracis  Eocpedttumum  Alexandri  iermino^ 
xii.  6,  §  24)  is  merely  one  of  those  passing  notices  hastily  thrown 
in  by  the  author,  and  which  are  of  very  little  value  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view. 

We  learn  from  Arrian  that  there  was  considerable  confusion 
among  Greek  authors  with  r^ard  to  the  Oxydracee  and  the  Malli, 
many  writers  asserting  that  the  fortress  in  the  attack  of  which 
Alexander  was  so  severely  wounded  lay  in  the  country  of  the 
Oxydracas  (a  statement  which  we  find  repeated  by  Q.  Gurtius,  ix. 
18,  §  26),  but  this  he  unequivocally  rejects  as  a  mistake.  He 
evidently  is  here  writing  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ptolemy. 

The  name  of  the  OxydracsB  ('O^uSpaxot)  which  is  found  in  this 
form  both  in  Arrian  and  Q.  Gurtius,  is  written  by  Strabo  SvSpoucoi, 
and  by  Pliny  (I.  c.)  Sydraci.  It  is  clearly  identical  with  the  San- 
scrit Sudraka  or  Sur&ka,  who  are  found  in  the  Mahabharata  associ- 
ated with  the  Mal4va  (Malli),  just  as  the  Oxydracas  and  Malli  are 
by  the  Greek  writers.  (St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Vlnde^  p.  116.) 
The  Hydracffi  CYSpcuccu)  of  Strabo  are  doubtless  the  same  people. 


NOTE  Uu,  p.  452. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  C0UB8E  OF   THE  INDUS. 

The  collocation  of  these  various  tribes  on  the  Lower  Indus 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  determination  of  a  preliminary 
question — that  of  the  course  of  the  Indus  itself.    Captain  McMurdo 
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in  an  interesting  memoir  published  in  1834  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boffol 
Asiatic  Society  (vol.  i.  p.  20-44)  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  changes  that  have  tc^en  place  in  the  course  of  the  Indns, 
and  which,  as  he  shows,  were  not  confined^ to  the  Delta  or  loweet 
part  of  the  river,  bnt  have  extended  even  to  the  part  of  its  course 
more  than  200  miles  higher  np.  He  seems  to  have  clearly  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  even  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ,  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  did  not  follow  its  present 
channel,  but  pursued  a  more  direct  course  towards  the  sea,  at  a  dis- 
tance in  some  parts  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  farther  east  than  it 
at  present  flows.  The  old  channel  of  the  river,  which  is  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  is  known  as  the  Furana  Deria  or  **•  old 
river,"  leaves  the  present  stream  at  some  distance  above  Bukkur, 
passes  under  the  ruins  of  Alore,  which  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
city  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Mahometans,  and  then  holds  a 
direct  course  towards  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  a  city  called  Brah- 
manabad,  above  which  it  divides  into  two  channels,  the  one  having 
a  direction  to  the  S.S.W.  till  it  rejoins  the  present  course  of  the 
river  just  above  Hyderabad:  the  other  having  a  south-easterly 
course  towards  the  Bunn  of  Cutch.  (McMurdo,  l.  c. ;  Wilson's 
Ariana^  p.  202  ;  Cunningham's  Ancient  Oeography  of  India,  pp.  251, 
252.)  If  this  now  deserted  bed  were  the  main  channel  of  the  Indus 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  which  there  is  certainly  strong  reason  to 
suppose,  it  explains  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  found  in 
the  historians  of  Alexander  of  so  remarkable  a  site  as  that  of 
Bukkur,  which  could  hardly  have  fisdled  to  attract  their  attention. 

This  important  discovery  at  once  sets  aside  all  the  conclusions  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  (Bennell,  Vincent,  &c.)  who 
naturally  assumed  the  Indus  to  have  always  followed  its  present 
course.  The  latest  researches  would  apparently  lead  us  to  the 
following  arrangement : — 

1.  The  Sogdi,  who  were  the  first  people  encountered  by  Alexander 
in  descending  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  must  be  placed  between 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  combined  waters  of  the  Punjab 
(which  was  at  that  time  near  Ooch),  and  that  where  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  river  separates  from  the  actual  one.  Thei'e  are  no  means 
of  fixing  the  site  of  their  chief  city  with  any  certainty. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Musicanus,  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  in  India,  may  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Purana  Deria 
or  old  channel  of  the  Indus,  and  may  well  have  deserved  that 
character  when  it  was  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  river.    It  is 
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probable  tbereforo  tbat  tbe  cbief  city  occupied  the  site  of  Alore, 
now  in  ruins,  but  celebrated  by  Mahometan  traditions  and  histories 
as  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  snr- 
rounding  country.  This  conclusion  is  adopted  both  by  Prof.  Wilson 
and  Gren.  Cunningham. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Oxycanus  (called  by  other  writers  Porticanus) 
is  more  difficult  to  determine:  but  it  seems  to  have  not  been  situ- 
ated on  the  Indus,  and  that  Alexander  quitted  that  river  in  order 
to  attack  it.  The  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that  which  would 
place  it  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gharra, 
and  its  capital  city  at  Mahorta,  near  Larkhana,  about  45  miles 
from  Alore  (Cunningham,  pp.  250,  261).  But  the  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  the  Oskana  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  describes  as  a 
city  of  Gedrosia  (Ptol.  vi.  21,  §  5),  appears  to  me  entirely  untenable. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Sambus  is  clearly  to  be  placed  in  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Indus,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  that 
borders  the  broad  valley  on  the  wesL  The  name  of  his  capital 
city  of  Sindomuna  leads  at  once  to  identify  it  with  Sehwan,  au 
undoubtedly  ancient  site.  The  objection  that  Sindomana  was 
clearly  not  on  the  Indus,  is  at  once  removed,  if  the  Indus  flowed 
in  its  old  channel,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  not  less  than 
65  miles  from  Sehwan  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  205 ;  Cunningham, 
pp.  263-:66). 

NOTE  V  V,  p.  455. 

MARCH   THROUGH   GEDROSIA. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  on  this  march  is  surprising,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  told  tbat  the  aimy  was  compelled  to  make  marches 
of  inordinate  length,  in  order  to  arrive  at  halting-places  where 
water  was  to  be  obtained,  a  fact  probable  in  itself.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
vi.  24,  §  1 ;  Sti*ab.  xv.  2,  §  7,  p.  723.  See  the  remarks  of  Vincent, 
vol.  i.  p.  235,  on  this  subject.)  But  the  troops  were  probably  obliged 
to  make  frequent  halts  at  the  few  places  where  they  could  supply 
themselves  with  water;  and  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers 
which  represent  the  country  as  a  continuous  sandy  desert  aro 
undoubtedly  exaggerated.  No  army  could  have  marched  through 
such  a  desert  for  sixty  days  without  interruption.  And  so  far  as 
the  IVtpkran  is  known,  though  generally  arid  and  sterile,  it  contains 
throughout  patches  of  a  comparatively  fertile  character,  producing 
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excellent  dates,  though  little  or  no  grain.  Moreover,  time  would 
necessarily  be  lost  in  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  communicate 
with  the  fleet  under  Nearchus.  The  statement  of  Strabo  that  the 
days'  marches  amounted  to  two  hundred,  four  hundred,  and  even 
six  hundred  stadia  (70  miles)  a  day,  is  manifestly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion, but  forced  marches  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  order  to 
pass  from  one  station  of  wells  to  another.  Such  forced  marches 
would  however  necessitato  corresponding  intervals  of  repose. 


NOTE  X  X,  p.  456. 

ROUTE   THBOUGH   GEDROSIA   AND  OARMANIA. 

The  description  given  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  {Travels  in  Beloocht- 
«ton,  p.  131-134)  of  the  desert  which  he  traversed  between  Sarawan 
and  Kullugan  so  closely  resembles  those  preserved  by  Arrian  and 
Strabo  from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  that  it  might  almost  seem 
to  be  translated  from  them.  But  the  desert  in  question  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Beloochistan,  to  the  north  of  the  range  of 
mountains  (the  Mushti  or  Washati)  which  traverses  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  and  apparently  formed  the  northern  limit  of 
Gedrosia,  while  the  route  of  Alexander  unquestionably  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  same  range.  Strabo's  testimony  to  his  continued 
proximity  to  the  sea  is  precise :  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger  remarks  that 
'*had  the  Greek  historians  been  even  less  explicit,  the  nature  of 
the  country  alone  must  have  decided  any  question  that  might 
have  arisen  upon  this  point "  {Travels,  p.  264).  The  interior  of  the 
Mekran  is  indeed  still  very  imperfectly  known  :  though  the  coast 
has  been  of  late  years  thoroughly  examined,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  the  line  of  electric  telegraph  from  Gwadur  to  Kur- 
rachee,  and  several  lines  of  route  have  been  followed,  crossing  it 
towards  the  interior  of  Beloochistan.  But  no  traveller  has  as  yet 
traversed  its  length  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  the  direction 
followed  by  Alexander.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  he  appears  to  have 
kept  along  a  kind  of  plain  or  valley,  which  is  found  to  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  between  the  interior  range  of  the  Mushti  hills 
and  the  lower  rugged  hills  that  bound  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea-coast.  This  line  of  route  has  been  followed  in  very 
recent  times  by  Major  Eoss  from  Eedj  to  Bela,  and  seems  to  form 
a  natural  lino  of  communication,  keeping  throughout  about  the 
required  distance  (()0  to  70  miles)  from  the  coast.     (See  Proceedings 
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of  Oeogr.  Society,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  139-141  and  219.)  The  arid  and 
impracticable  character  of  the  coast  district  itself,  which  deterred 
Alexander  from  following  that  route  (Arrian,  vi.  23)  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  recent  accounts :  but  the  more  inland  line  of  march,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  does  not  ax)pear  to  traverse  any  such  frightful 
deserts  of  sand  as  those  described  by  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

Nor  can  the  site  of  Pura,  the  place  which  formed  the  terminus  of 
his  toilsome  march  through  the  desert,  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. It  has  been  generally  identified  with  Bunpoor,  the  most 
important  place  in  Western  Beloochistan,  or  with  Puhra,  a  village  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  but  the  resemblance  of  name  is  in  this 
case  of  little  value — Poor  signifying  merely  a  town — while  the 
remoteness  of  Bunpoor  from  the  sea,  and  its  position  to  the  north 
of  the  central  chain  of  mountains,  which  Alexander  must  there- 
fore have  traversed  in  order  to  reach  it,  present  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  view. 

Unfortunately  the  subsequent  march  of  Alexander  throiigh 
Garmania  is  as  obscure  as  that  through  Gedrosia.  The  country 
being  comparatively  fertile,  and  his  passage  being  unopposed,  there 
was  little  to  attract  the  attention  of  historians,  and  we  are  briefly 
told  that  the  king  proceeded  into  Garmania ;  and  after  that  into 
Persia,  sending  Hephsestion  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  by  the 
coast  road,  while  he  himself,  with  a  light-armed  force,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  took  the  direct  road  to  Pasargada.  (Ai-rian,  Anab. 
vi,  27,  §§  2,  3,  28,  §  7,  29,  §  1.) 

But  it  seems  clear  that,  until  this  separation,  his  line  of  march 
was  throughout  not  very  remote  from  the  sea.  When  Nearchus 
arrived  at  the  river  Anamis,  he  learned  that  Alexander  was  '^  not 
far  off,'*  an  expression  subsequently  explained  to  mean  that  ho 
was  at  a  distance  of  "  five  days'  journey."  (imfioo,  c.  33.)  This 
at  once  excludes  the  supposition  that  Alexander  was  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhod  of  Kerman,  or  the  fertile  district  of  northern 
Garmania.  For  the  city  of  Eerman  is  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
"  menzils "  or  days'  marches  from  Bunder  Abbas  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Pottinger,  p.  227.)  The  same  distance  is  estimated  by 
Einneir  (Geography  of  Persia,  j).  200)  on  the  authority  of  a  native 
traveller,  at  177  fursungs.  It  must  be  somewhat  more  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anamis.  If  indeed  he  had  struck  up  so  far  to  the  . 
north  as  Bunpoor,  his  natural  line  of  route  from  thence  to  Pasar- 
gada and  Persepolis  would  have  lain  through  the  fertile  district 
of  Nunnansheer,  and  Kerman,  which  was  probably  then  (as  we 
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know  it  to  have  been  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  Ammianns)  the 
capital  of  the  province.  Bnt  if  Alexander  had  been  following  this 
inland  route,  his  detaching  Hephsdstion  to  the  sea  would  be  inex- 
plicable. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  still,  as  we  find  him  when 
Nearchns  first  rejoined  him,  within  easy  reach  of  the  sea-coast,  it 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  continue  his  march  with  the  whole 
army  through  the  maritime  districts  of  Garmania  and  Persia  to 
Susa.  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  left  his  army  to  follow  this  route 
under  the  command  of  HephsBstion,  while  he  himself  struck  up 
into  the  mountains  to  Pasargada. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  Garmania  in  general  differ  much  from 
the  impressions  of  modem  travellers,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
a  large  part  of  the  province  is  very  arid  and  mountainous.  But 
in  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  the  character  of  a  particular 
district  is  transferred  to  the  whole  region.  In  some  portions  of 
Garmania  there  are  tracts  of  great  fertility.  The  district  near  the 
sea-coast  around  the  river  Minab  (the  Anamis  of  Arrian)  and 
that  of  Giroft,  in  the  interior — supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  be  the 
place  of  meeting  of  Alexander  and  Nearchus — are  both  of  them 
fertile  and  well-peopled  districts.  The  former  especially  is  called 
by  the  natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  (Eempthome  in  Oeo- 
graphical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  274.)  The  district  of  Nurmansheer  in 
the  interior  is  also  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  but  this,  like 
Kerman,  seems  too  remote  from  the  sea  to  agree  with  the  accounts 
of  the  meeting  of  Nearchus  and  Alexander.  It  took  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid  16  days  travelling  to  reach  Bumm,  the  capital  of  this  district, 
from  Bunder  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Journal  of  Oeographical 
Society,  vol.  xliii.  p.  65.) 

It  is  curious  that  a  large  part  of  the  province  of  Garmania  is  still 
virtually  unknown,  and  just  in  the  direction  where  Alexander 
would  proceed  from  Gedrosia  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  proper, 
large  tracts  of  country  are  still  marked  on  the  latest  map  (that  of 
Captain  St  John  in  1877)  as  "  unexplored." 


NOTE  Yy,  p.  457. 

MARCH  OF  GBATEBUS. 


Dr.  Vincent  justly  observes  that  "  by  a  view  of  the  map  and  a 
reference  to  the  geographers,  we  can  hardly  discover  the  means  of 
his  [Graterus]  avoiding  some  part  of  that  desert  on  the  east  of 
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Garmania,  which  the  Nubian  geographer  says  is  the  largest  in  the 
world  "  (p.  340).  Yet  he  cusumea  that  Cratems  had  experienced 
none  of  the  difficulties  which  Alexander  had  encountered  in  Ge- 
drosia.  This  statement  is  not  warranted  by  the  ancient  authorities, 
who,  indeed,  ignore  all  difficulties  encountered  by  Graterus,  but  do 
not  say  that  he  met  with  none.  The  great  desert  of  Eerman, 
which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  and  extends 
from  thence  to  the  confines  of  Tezd,  Khorasan,  and  Seistan,  is  a 
vast  tract  of  the  most  unmitigated  barrenness,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  this,  interposed  between  the  fertile  districts  of  Nur- 
mansheer,  in  northern  Garmania,  and  the  Lake  Zurrah  in  Seistan, 
must  of  necessity  have  been  traversed  by  Graterus  with  his  army. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger  an  Afghan  army,  which  invaded 
Persia  in  1719,  suffered  the  most  dreadful  hardships  in  this  waste, 
and  after  one-third  of  the  whole  had  perished,  the  remainder  reached 
Nurmansheer  with  the  loss  of  all  their  equipage  and  baggage. 
(Pottinger's  Travels,  p.  229.  See  also  Abbott  in  OeographiccU 
Journal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  34,  37.)  It  has  been  more  recently  traversed 
by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  on  his  way  from  Bunder  Abbas  to  Seistan 
(Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  66-74),  who, 
however,  did  not  encounter  any  serious  difficulties  for  an  ordinary 
traveller.  The  line  of  route  he  followed  must  probably  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Graterus,  though  in  an  inverse  direction. 


NOTE  Z  z,  p.  460. 

EMBASSY   OF   THE   ROMANS  TO  ALEXANDER. 

Both  Niebuhr  (Boman  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  169)  and  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  xii. 
p.  336)  attach  much  weight,  and  undoubtedly  with  good  reason, 
to  this  argument.  Clitarchus  appears  to  have  published  his  his- 
tory some  time  before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (b.c.  283),  and 
therefore  before  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  until  after  that  event,  the  Komans  could  have  attracted 
80  much  attention  among  the  Macedonian  Greeks  as  to  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  such  a  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Livy  that  the  Eomans  had  at  this  time  not  even 
heard  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  is  evidently  absurd :  as  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  (stated  by  Arrian  from  his  best  authorities) 
that  embassies  were  sent  by  other  nations  of  Italy — the  Bruttians, 
Lucanians,  and  TyiThenians.     If  these  nations  were  familiar  with 
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the  name  of  the  great  conqueror,  and  aware  of  the  commanding 
position  that  he  occupied,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Romans  should 
not  be  so  likewise.  Equally  futile  is  the  argument  of  Arrian  that 
it  was  not  consistent  with  the  republican  spirit  of  the  early 
Bomans  to  have  sent  such  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  king.  He 
must  have  forgotten  that  they  had  already — some  six  years  before — 
sought  the  alliance  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  of  the 
great  conqueror,  and  actually  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  This 
circumstance  may  have  naturally  led  to  a  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  adds  much  to  the  probability  of  their  having  subsequently 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  nephew. 

Gould  we  feel  certain  that  the  statement  cited  by  Pliny  was 
really  made  by  Clitarchus,  the  probabilities  would,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  be  greatly  in  its  favour  :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Arrian,  who 
al80  notices  the  story  (Anah.  vii.  15,  §§  5, 6),  speaks  of  it  as  mentioned 
only  by  Aristus  and  Asclepiades,  two  authors  of  very  little  note, 
and  certainly  of  a  later  period,  and  though  he  discusses  at  some 
length  the  probability  of  the  incident,  never  alludes  to  Clitarchus, 
though  a  contemporary,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander.  Still  more  important  is  it  that  Diodorus, 
who  undoubtedly  wrote  with  Clitarchus  before  him,  and  followed 
him  as  one  of  his  chief  authorities  (see  the  remarks  of  Geier, 
Scriptorea  Alexandri  Magniy  p.  155;  and  of  C.  MuUer,  Fragmenta 
Scriptorum  Alex,  i(f.,  p.  75),  while  mentioning  the  names  of  many 
of  the  nations  that  sent  embassies  on  this  occasion  to  Alexander 
(xvii.  113),  says  not  a  word  about  the  Bomans,  though  he  at  least 
must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  interest  of  such  an  incident,  had 
it  really  occurred.  This  portion  of  the  history  of  Q.  Curtius,  who 
was  also  to  a  great  extent  a  foUower  of  Clitarchus,  is  unfortunately 
lost.  The  authority  of  Justin  is  not  worth  much,  but  his  silence 
on  such  a  point  is  not  without  its  importance.  (Justin,  xii.  13.) 
The  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  3,  p.  232),  referred  to  by  Niebuhr  (I.  c.) 
that  Alexander  sent  back  some  pirates  from  Antium  that  he  had  cap- 
tured to  the  Bomans,  may  much  more  probably  refer  to  Alexander 
of  Epirus  than  to  the  great  conqueror :  but  the  whole  story  has  a 
very  doubtful  aspect. 
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NOTE  A  A,  p.  463. 

THE  PALLAGOPAS. 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  Pallaoopas  with  any  reasonable 
certainty.  The  same  circamstanoes  that  had  rendered  it  defective 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  for  the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
would  almost  certainly  operate  again  to  render  useless  the  new  cut 
made  by  order  of  the  king :  and  this  would  in  its  turn  be  super- 
seded by  some  later  canal.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  other 
historians  of  Alexander,  or  in  the  geographers.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  was  a  out  on  the  right  (or  western)  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
river,  during  times  of  inundation,  into  the  sandy  tracts  of  Arabia, 
just  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  by  the  canal  called  Hindiyeb, 
which  quits  the  Euphrates  about  15  miles  above  Babylon,  and 
forms  the  extensive  marshes  and  meres  on  the  west  and  south-west 
of  Hillah.  But  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Col.  Ghesney 
did,  that  the  one  cut  represented  the  other.  (The  same  view  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Loftus  {ChddoBa  and  Susiana,  p.  42)  who  mistranslates 
the  passage  of  Arrian  to  suit  it)  The  Pallaoopas,  according  to 
Arrian,  quitted  the  Euphrates  800  stadia  below  Babylon  (viL  21) : 
and  though  the  distance  may  be  overstated,  it  must  certainly  be 
sought  between  Babylon  and  the  sea.  The  suggestion  of  Capt. 
Felix  Jones  that  an  ancient  dry  water-course,  called  the  Shat  al 
Boimiayieh,  from  its  passing  by  a  town  of  that  name,  represents 
the  Pallaoopas,  is  more  plausible,  though  the  distance  from  Babylon 
is  much  less  than  that  given  by  Arrian :  but  no  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  any  such  identification. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Pallaoopas  is  represented  on  several 
recent  maps,  as  a  canal  having  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Euphrates  and  extending  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  appears  to  me 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Arrian  of  its 
character  and  purpose.  There  is  no  other  authority :  but  the 
mention  of  it  by  Appian  (B.  Civ,  ii.  153)  shows  at  least  that  he 
understood  its  object  as  above  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

VOYAGE  OF  KEABGHUS. 

§  1.  We  must  now  return  to  examine  somewhat  more  in  detail 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander  in  safety  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.  Such  an  enterprise  was 
undoubtedly  in  those  days  a  task  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
requiring  great  energy  as  well  as  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  commander.  It  moreover  derived,  even  in  ancient  times, 
great  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  first — or  at  all  events  generally  believed  to  be  the  first — 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  much  more  arduous 
voyage  of  Scylax  in  the  same  seas  was  either  forgotten  or  dis- 
believed ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  no  full  or  authentic  record 
of  it  had  been  preserved.^  But  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  has 
attracted  an  increased,  and  in  some  degree  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention,  in  modem  times,  from  its  having  been 
preserved  to  us  in  a  form  so  much  more  complete  and  au- 
thentic than  any  other  record  that  we  possess  of  a  similar 
character.  A  detailed  narrative  of  his  voyage  was  written  by 
Nearchus  himself,  of  which  Arrian  has  transmitted  to  us  an 
abstract  so  full  that  it  may  to  a  great  extent — ^for  geographical 
purposes  at  least, — stand  in  the  place  of  the  original  work. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  accurately  this  account  is 
found  to  tally,  both  in  the  geographical  details,  and  in  the 
particulars  transmitted  concerning  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, with  the  results  of  recent  observations.  In  proportion 
as  we  have  in  modem  times  become  better  acquainted  with 


1  See  the  obserrations  in  Chapter  VII.  p.  227,  Note  B. 
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the  wild  and  barren  shores  explored  on  this  occasion,  do  we 
find  the  agreement  with  the  statements  of  Nearchus  more 
complete.^ 

Much  labour  has  been  bestowed  by  several  modem  writers, 
especially  by  the  learned  Dr.  Vincent,^  upon  the  examination 
and  verification  of  all  the  details  transmitted  to  us  by  Arrian, 
who  has  given  us,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  complete  journal 
of  the  voyage,  day  by  day,  recording  both  the  stations  at  which 
they  brought  to  for  the  night,  and  the  distances  traversed/ 
Of  the  mode  in  which  these  last  were  computed  we  have  un- 
fortunately no  indication.*  It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the 
plan  of  this  work  to  follow  these  inquirers  into  the  minute 
details  of  their  investigations,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  coasts  which  were  thus  explored  are  of  singularly  little 
interest  in  themselves.*  The  really  important  results  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  are  comparatively  few;  and  lie  within 
small  compass ;  it  will  be  therefore  sufficient  to  give  enough 
of  the  details  of  his  narrative  to  show  their  close  agreement 
with  the  geographical  conditions  as  they  are  now  known 
to  us. 


«  Xotc  A,  p.  542. 

'  His  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  was  ori^nally 
published  in  a  soparato  form  in  1797  : 
and  subsequently  republished,  together 
^itli  that  on  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan  8ea,  as  the  first  volume  of  his 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  An- 
cients in  the  Indian  Ocean  (2  vols.  4to, 
Lond.  1807).  It  is  from  this  later 
edition  that  my  citations  are  made. 

Dr.  Vincent's  investigations  were 
based  in  some  degree  upon  imperfect 
information  as  to  the  actual  geograph- 
ical details  of  the  countries  in  question, 
and  for  this  reason  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  superceded  by  later  and 
more  accurate  knowledge.  These  more 
recent  sources  of  information  have  been 
well  turned  to  account  by  Dr.  C.  Miilier, 
in  his  valuable  commentary  on  Arrian's 
Indica,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Geo- 
graphi  Grxci  Minores  (Paris,  cd.  Didot, 
1855),  which  now  constitutes  the  most 
complete    and    satisfactory    authority 


upon  the  subject. 

The  earlier  dissertations  byiyAnviUe 
and  Gosselin  are  now  of  little  value. 

*  Arrian,  Indica^  c.  21,  foil.  The 
citations  from  this  work  in  the  present 
chapter  all  refer  to  the  edition  by  C. 
Miilier. 

»  Note  B,  p.  544. 

*  Lieutenant  Kempthome  in  liia 
Notes  on  the  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (publislied  in  the  «foumal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  v.), 
remarks  that  "*  tlie  whole  of  this  coast 
from  the  Indns  to  Bussora,  a  distance 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  *one  vast  arid 
and  sterile  waste,  with  high  mountains 
rising  at  the  back,  wholly  destitute  of 
both  trees  and  vegetation,* "  p.  270. 

This  memoir  of  Lieut.  Kempthome 
contains  much  valuable  information  aa 
to  the  coasts  and  localities  he  \nsited. 
but  his  attempts  to  connect  these  with 
the  voyage  of  Ni'archus  are  for  the  nmsi 
part  hasty  and  ill  considered. 
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§  2.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Arrian  has  not  preserved  to  us 
any  statement  of  the  number  or  description  of  the  ships 
employed  on  this  occasion.  They  formed  without  doubt  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  numerous  fleet  with  which  Alexander 
had  himself  descended  the  Indus ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  they  would  consist  principally  of  ships  of  war,  or  "  long 
ships,"  as  the  Greeks  termed  their  galleys  for  distinction's 
sake.  But  they  were  undoubtedly  accompanied  also  by 
transports,  apparently  vessels  of  no  great  size,  which  had 
already  formed  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Indus.'  But  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  these, 
or  of  the  troops  and  seamen  on  board. 

It  is  stiU  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  distinct 
account  of  the  point  from  which  the  fleet  took  its  departure.® 
It  is  certain  that  this  was  considerably  lower  down  than 
Pattala,  as  we  learn  from  the  journal  of  the  voyage  that  it  was 
only  150  stadia  from  the  sea.  Alexander  had  indeed  con- 
structed naval  stations  (Naustathmi)  at  several  points  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  it  appears  that  the  one  at  which  the 
fleet  of  Nearchus  was  assembled,  and  the  last  preparations 
made  for  the  voyage,  was  situated  on  the  western  arm  of  the 
river,  probably  on  a  large  island  called  Killouta.  But  in  a 
locality  where  the  channels  and  mouths  of  the  river  are  per- 


^  In  the  few  passages  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  these  vessels  are  called 
KfpKovpoi,  a  term  usually  applied  to 
smaU  vessels;  and  the  same  that  is 
employed  by  Arrian  (Anab.  vi.  2,  §  7) 
in  describing  the  fleet  that  was  col- 
lected by  Alexander  for  the  descent  of 
the  Indus. 

■  Pliny,  following  Onesicritus,  says 
that  the  fleet  took  its  departure  from  a 
place  which  he  calls  Xylencpolis ;  but 
ho  complains  that  his  author  does  not 
more  accurately  describe  its  position. 
**  Primumquo  Xylenepolis  ab  Alexandre 
oondita,  undo  ceperant  exordium,  juxta 
quod  flumcn,  aut  ubi  fuerit,  non  satis 
explanatur "  (Nat.  Est.  vi.  23,  §  96). 
The  words  "juxta  quod  flumen  "  can 


only  mean,  *'  which  of  the  branches  of 
the  Indus." 

Nearchus,  as  reported  by  Arrian 
(Indicay  c.  21,  §  2),  says  only  that  they 
took  their  departure  from  the  naval 
ftation  (jkrh  rod  vautrrddfiov),  and  Alex- 
ander had  caused  so  many  of  these  to 
be  constructed  in  the  delta  of  the 
Indus,  that  the  expression  conveys  no 
information.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  0. 
Miiller,  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
island  of  Killouta  (KiAAovr^),  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  in  his  other  work 
[Anab.  vi.  19)  as  the  place  where  Alex- 
ander stationed  his  fleet  in  descending 
the  Indus,  is  plausible  enough,  but 
rests  on  no  definite  foundation. 
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petually  shifting,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  position  with  any 
certainty.  Three  days  were  employed  in  dropping  down  the 
river,  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  which  presented  so  formidable 
an  obstacle  as  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  cut  a  channel  through 
a  narrow  bank  of  sand  in  order  to  reach  the  open  sea.*  Having 
thus  entered  the  ocean  they  proceeded  as  far  as  a  sandy  island 
called  Crocala,  and  the  next  day  reached  a  large  and  con- 
venient harbour,  to  which  Nearchus  gave  the  name  of  the 
Port  of  Alexander. 

§  3.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time.  Nearchus  had 
originally  intended  not  to  commence  his  voyage  until  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  when  the  monsoon,  concerning  which  the 
Greeks  had  obtained  accurate  information,  should  be  fully 
past ;  but  the  attacks  of  the  natives  had  become  so  trouble- 
some, after  the  departure  of  Alexander,  that  he  had  set  out 
earlier  than  he  designed.  The  consequence  was  that  he  found 
the  south-west  monsoon  still  blowing  with  great  violence,  and 
having  found  a  secure  station  in  the  Port  of  Alexander,  he 
remained  there  twenty-four  days  until  the  wind  abated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  harbour  which  afforded  him  this  opportune 
shelter  was  no  other  than  the  port  of  Kurrachee,  now  one  of 
the  most  frequented  sea-ports  in  this  part  of  India.^  During 
their  stay  here  the  troops  subsisted  to  a  great  extent  on  shell- 
fish, the  enormous  size  of  which,  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
European  seas,  naturally  struck  them  with  astonishment. 

When  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  sea  again  (about  the 
beginning  of  November),  it  proceeded  along  the  coast  towards 
the  west,  and  in  five  days  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arabis,  having  accomplished  a  distance  (according  to  their 
reckoning)  of  a  thousand  stadia  (100  G.  miles)  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.*  This  distance  is  undoubtedly  over-stated  and 
the  details  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  cannot  be  made  out  with 
any  distinctness;  but  the  Arabis,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
they  found  a  commodious  port,  is  undoubtedly  the  Poorally, 


»  Arrian,  Indiea,  c  21,  §  6.  '  Note  C,  p.  546.  «  Ibid.  c.  25,  §  3. 
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the  only  considerable  stream  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  near 
the  month  of  which  is  a  small  town  called  Somneanee,  that  is 
a  place  of  some  trade.^ 

§  4.  The  coast  thns  far  had  been  held  by  the  Arabics,  whom 
Arrian  calls  the  last  of  the  Indian  tribes.  From  hence  the 
navigators  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  the  Oritse,  and  after 
three  days'  voyage — during  which  they  encountered  a  severe 
gale,  in  which  they  lost  three  of  their  ships — arrived  at  a 
place  called  Cocala,  where,  though  there  was  no  harbour,  but 
merely  an  open  roadstead,  Nearchus  landed  his  crews  in  order 
to  refresh  them  after  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone.  Here 
he  was  met  by  Leonnatus,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  been  left 
behind  by  Alexander  for  that  purpose,  and  was  able  to  take 
on  board  provisions  for  ten  days,  as  well  as  to  repair  his  ships, 
and  recruit  his  crews  out  of  the  forces  of  Leonnatus.* 

Sailing  hence  with  a  fair  wind  he  made  good  a  course  of 
500  stadia  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  rather  torrent,  called 
the  Tomerus,  where  his  landing  was  opposed  by  the  natives 
in  arms,  and  had  to  be  eflfected  by  force,  under  circum- 
stances strongly  resembling  those  to  be  found  in  many  moderti 
voyages  of  discovery.  The  victory  was  indeed  an  easy  one : 
the  natives  appear  to  have  been  mere  savages,  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  and  using  sharp  stones 
for  knives,  and  spears  with  the  points  hardened  in  the  fire.* 
Here  Nearchus  again  remained  for  six  days,  and  then  made  a 
short  day's  voyage  to  a  place  called  Malana,  which  is  termed 
by  Arrian  the  limit  of  the  Oritse. 

This  part  of  the  voyage  presents  no  geographical  difficulties. 
The  site  of  Cocala  cannot  indeed  be  identified,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  mark  it,  the  locality  being  a  mere  open  beach, 
oflF  which  it  was  possible  for  the  ships  to  anchor.  But  the 
river  Tomerus  corresponds  with  that  now  called  the  Muklow, 
or  Hingul :  and  Malana  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  a  head* 


*  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  23. 

*  Ibid.  c.  24. 


*  Kempthonie,  in  Oeogr.  Jnumalj 
vol.  V.  p.  264.  Pottinger'B  Travels 
in  Beloochistarit  p.  11. 
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land  which  still  preserves  the  name  of  Cape  Malan  or  Malm. 
The  distances  however^  as  nsual,  are  greatly  overstated,  the 
whole  length  of  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Oritae  being 
estimated  at  1600  stadia  (160  G.  miles),  while  the  real  dis- 
tance does  not  exceed  900  stadia  in  a  direct  line,  and  the 
windings  of  the  coast  are  very  trifling. 

§  5.  From  this  point  began  the  navigation  along  the  barren 
and  desolate  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  poor  miserable  savages  who  inhabited  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mekran,  or  Gedrosia.  This  sterile  tract  extends 
for  a  space  of  more  than  400  G.  miles  from  Cape  Malan  to 
Cape  Jask,  preserving  throughout  a  very  uniform  direction 
from  E.  to.W.,  and  presenting  but  few  prominent  geographical 
features.  It  is  well  described  by  Nearchus,  in  much  the  same 
terms  as  have  been  repeated  by  modem  voyagers,  as  a  barren 
and  inhospitable  coast,  though  presenting  from  distance  to 
distance  spots  where  palm-trees  grew,  and  water  was  to  be 
procured.  Even  where  the  coast  was  apparently  a  mere  tract 
of  barren  sand,  water  was  generally  to  be  obtained  (though 
often  of  bad  quality)  by  digging  wells  of  moderate  depth 
near  the  shore.*  The  diflSculties  of  the  fleet  on  this  account 
were  consequently  not  so  great  as  had  been  encountered  by 
the  army  under  Alexander. .  The  time  of  year  also  was  favour- 
able, the  winds  at  this  season  blowing  generally  prettily 
steadily  from  the  land,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  encoun- 
tering any  gales,  or  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  through- 
out this  part  of  their  passage.  Both  the  dangers  and  the 
hardships  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  appear  indeed  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this.  They 
were  proceeding  along  an  unknown  coast,  with  a  vast  and 
unknown  ocean  beside  them :  and  such  exploring  expeditions 
were  almost  entirely  new  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  doubtless  the 
same  feeling  that  led  them  vastly  to  overrate  the  distances 


*  Tndica^  c.  26.    The  same  thing  is 
found  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day. 


(See  Vincent,  p.  234,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  by  him.) 
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actually  traversed.  The  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Ich- 
thyophagi,  which  had  occupied  them  twenty  days/  was  esti- 
mated by  Nearchus  at  "a  little  more  than  10,000  stadia" 
(1000  G.  miles),  which,  after  making  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  windings  of  their  course^  along  a  coast  offering  few 
considerable  sinuosities,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the  truth.® 
The  natives  of  these  sterile  shores  subsisted,  as  they  do  at 
the  present  day,  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they  fre- 
quently devoured  raw,  at  other  times  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and 
pounding  it  into  a  sort  of  meal,  of  which  they  formed  a  kind 
of  cakes.  Even  the  few  horses  and  cattle  they  possessed  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  the  same  food.*  They  had  very  few 
boats  and  relied  principally  upon  the  supply  of  fish  left 
stranded  on  the  beach,  or  caught  in  stake-nets  set  up  near  the 
shore.  Even  their  huts  were  constructed  in  great  part  of 
fishes'  bones :  in  those  of  a  superior  kind  they  employed  the 
bones  of  whales  by  way  of  beams  or  door-posts.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  natives  and  their  habits  of  life  coincides  precisely 
with  the  observations  of  modern  voyagers.^  So  strongly 
marked  are  the  natural  conditions,  by  which  those  habits  have 
been  inexorably  prescribed.' 


'  See  the  carefal  computation  by  Dr. 
Vincent.  Pliny,  however,  fays  that^  it 
took  them  thirty  days,  and  hin  authority 
on  a  point  of  this  sort  is  not  wholly 
worthless. 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  10,000 
stadia  in  20  days  would  give  500  stadia 
a  day,  which  is  just  the  average  of  a 
day's  voya«?o,  as  estimated  by  Soylax. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
statement  of  the  distance  as  given  by 
Nearchus  was  merely  based  upon  this 
rough  mode  of  computation. 

»  Indica,  c.  2U ;  Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  2. 
The  same  thiuj^  takes  place  at  the 
present  day.  Lieut.  Kempthome  says : 
*'  The  inhabitants  stiU  live  entirely  on 
fi.sh,  the  cattle  having  much  the  same 
diet  as  their  masters,  for  the  country  is 
wholly  destitute  and  barren,  and  yields 
no  sort  of  grass.  Vast  stores  of  oysters, 
crabs,  and  all  kinds  of  sheU-fish  are 


fi^und  on  the  coast,  of  which  Nearchns's 
description  is  generally  very  accurate. 
In  many  places,  both  here  and  in 
Arabia,  the  cattle  are  fed  entirely  on 
dried  fish  and  dates,  mixed  together, 
on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
grass  in  these  sunburnt  and  sandy 
regions  "  (Journal  of  Geogr,  Soe,  vol.  v. 
p.  270). 

The  strange  assertion  of  Pliny  (HI  JV. 
vi.  23,  §  95),  that  Alexander  ''forbade 
the  Ichthyophagi  to  subsist  on  fish,** 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  con- 
demning them  all  to  starvation. 

»  Kempthome,  Z.  e.  pp.  270-273.  The 
authority  of  two  earlier  voyagers,  Gapt 
Blair  and  Lieut.  Porter,  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Vincent  to  the  same  effect. 

*  The  modem  name  for  this  country, 
the  Mekran  or  Makran.  is  in  all  proba- 
bility derived  from  Ifahi-ELhoran,  **  fish- 
eaters,"  and  thus  exactly  corresponds 
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§  6.  The  geographical  details  of  this  part  of  the  Faraplns 
offer  no  special  interest,  but  they  may  for  the  most  part  be 
identified  without  diflSculty,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  of  the  distances.  The  first  day's  voyage 
from  Malana  brought  them  to  a  place  called  Bagisara,  where 
there  was  a  commodious  port,  after  which  they  had  to  round  a 
lofty  promontory  standing  far  out  into  the  sea.  This  is  clearly 
the  headland  now  called  Cape  Arabah,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  is  a  bay,  forming  a  deep  and  commodious  port.  Two 
days'  voyage  from  thence  brought  them  to  a  place  ccdled 
Calama,  where  there  was  a  village  and  a  few  palm-trees.  This 
name  is  still  retained  by  a  small  river  called  the  Ealami :  and 
the  island  mentioned  by  Nearchus  as  about  100  stadia  distant 
from  the  mainland  is  readily  recognized  in  that  now  called 
Ashtola,  one  of  the  few  islands  along  this  coast,  from  which 
it  is  really  about  twelve  miles  distant.'  The  next  point  of 
importance  was  a  lofty  headland  called  Mosama,  projecting 
150  stadia  into  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  which  they  found  a 
well-sheltered  port.*  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  promon- 
tory now  called  Passenee,  or  Fasni,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  but  the  town  and  port  are  on  the  east  side  of  the 
headland,  instead  of  the  west. 

Here  they  found  only  a  small  village  of  fishermen,  but 
obtained  an  important  assistance  by  taking  on  board  a  pilot 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  con- 
fines of  Carmania,  and  under  his  guidance  and  direction  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage  presented  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. From  this  time  we  find  them  sailing  much  at  night  in  * 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze.  Meanwhile  their 
provisions  were  beginning  to  fail  them,  especially  com,  of 
which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  get  any  addi- 
tional supply  after  leaving  Cocala.  But,  on  the  sixth  day 
after  leaving  Mosama,  having  found  a  town  on  a  hill,  with 


to  the    appellation    of   lobthyophagi 

fiven    them    by    the    Greeks.      (See 
[ughofi'a  BalotKhUtanj  p.  152.) 


»  Kempthome,  p.  266.    Soe  Note  D, 
p.  547. 

*  Indicoy  c.  26. 
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some  signs  of  cultivation  round  it,  Nearchus  landed  his  troops, 
and  by  making  a  hostile  demonstration,  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  furnish  him  with  such  stores  as  they  possessed.  These 
were  however  for  the  most  part  limited  to  cakes  of  meal  made 
from  dried  fish,  in  the  manner  already  described,  with  a  slight 
mixture  only  of  wheat  or  barley-flour.  This  town,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  given  by  Arrian,  appears  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  bay  of  Gwettur,  but  the  exact  site  cannot  be 
identified.* 

§  7.  From  this  point  their  voyage  was  conducted  with  much 
greater  expedition  than  before.  They  had  evidently  acquired 
greater  confidence  in  their  navigation,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  a  native  pilot ;  and  the  crews  suffered  so  much 
from  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  from  the  total  want  of 
flour  or  grain  of  any  kind,  that  Nearchus  was  obliged  to  press 
the  voyage  by  every  means  in  his  power.  They  thus  accom- 
plished a  distance  according  to  their  own  computation  of 
3750  stadia  in  six  days— a  rate  of  progress  far  exceeding  what 
they  had  performed  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  voyage.  In  the 
last  instance  they  sailed  on  through  a  whole  night  and  day 
continuously,  in  order  to  reach  a  long  low  headland,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Ichthyophagi  and  Earmaniay 
and  the  next  day,  after  rounding  this  point,  they  found  them- 
selves at  a  place  called  Badis,  in  a  land  of  comparative  fertility, 
where  they  were  able  to  procure  both  dates  and  grain  in 
abundance.  The  site  of  Badis  may  be  fixed  at,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of  Jask ;  and  the  low 
promontory  is  undoubtedly  Cape  Jask,  which  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  on  this  line  of  coast.* 


'  Indica,  oc.  27,  28.  '  on  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  any 

'  There  is  considerable  confusion  (as      promontory  answering  to  Cape  Jask  is 


Dr.  Vincent  has  pointed  out)  in  tiie 
earlier  descriptions  of  this  coast,  be- 
tween Cape  Jask  and  Cape  Bombareek, 
the  next  headland  towards  the  X.W., 


found  in  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  identification  of  Cape 
Jask  (Vincent,  vol.  i.  pp.  280,  285): 


which  is  also  u  long  low  point,  though  '  the  uncertainty  of  the  modem  names 

marked  by  a  singular  detached  rock,  i  may  serve  as  a  warning  in  similar  cases 
This  is  the  CurpuUa  of  Ptolemy,  but  which  occur  so  frequently  in  comparing 
is  nut  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  while      the  accounts  of  ancient  geographers. 
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§  8.  Before  we  proceed  to  follow  the  fleet  on  its  subsequent 
progress  along  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  Persia,  we  must 
advert  to  two  other  points  connected  with  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Yoyage.  The  first  of  these  is  the  curious  account  given 
by  Nearchus  of  their  battle — ^the  expression  is  not  exagger- 
ated— with  a  swarm  of  whales,  which  took  place  off  a  town 
called  Cyiza.  The  presence  of  these  sea-monsters  was  first 
announced  by  the  columns  of  water  shot  up  into  the  air  by  their 
"  blowing ;"  a  phenomenon  which  was  at  first  taken  for  water- 
spouts, but  when  the  sailors  were  told  by  their  native  guides 
that  they  were  produced  by  whales,  "  they  were  so  terrified  that 
the  oars  fell  from  their  hands."  Nearchus,  however,  encouraged 
them,  and  having  drawn  up  his  ships  "  in  order  as  if  for  battle," 
commanded  them  all  on  a  given  signal  to  row  rapidly  forward 
towards  the  animals,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  raise  loud  shouts, 
while  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  attack,  and  the  rowers  made 
as  much  noise  as  possible  with  their  oars.  The  astonished 
whales  naturally  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
though  they  afterwards  reappeared  in  another  spot,  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  sailors  were  removed,  and  Nearchus  was  hailed 
with  loud  applause  as  the  saviour  of  the  fleet.'  Such  was  the 
terror  of  the  crews  on  this  occasion  that  it  appears  to  have 
produced  as  much  effect  on  their  minds  as  all  their  sufferings 
from  hunger  and  other  hardships.  At  the  present  day  whales 
are  still  frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  steamer  bound  from  Aden  to 
Bombay  to  encounter  "  a  school "  (as  it  is  termed)  of  whales 
similar  to  that  which  caused  such  alarm  to  the  fleet  of  Nearchus. 
They  however  rarely  approach  so  near  the  coast. 

§  9.  A  much  more  startling  assertion  is,  that  while  the 
navigators  were  following  the  coast  of  India  (under  which  head 
Nearchus  included  the  territory  of  the  Arabics  and  Oritaj,  but 
not  that  of  the  Ichthyophagi),  they  found  the  shadows  not  to 
follow  the  same  rule  as  in  other  countries,  but  either  the  sun 


7  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  30.    Strabo.  x?.  2,  §  12,  p.  725. 
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was  vertical  at  noon,  or  the  shadow  was  cast  to  the  south.  He 
added,  that  the  constellations  and  stars,  which  had  usually  been 
high  in  the  heavens,  now  rose  only  just  above  the  horizon,  and 
those  that  were  elsewhere  constantly  visible,  rose  and  set  again 
after  a  short  interval.®  Both  these  phenomena  would  of  course 
be  really  observed  by  navigators  in  the  Indian  Ocean  who 
advanced  far  enough  to  the  south  to  be  well  within  the  tropic : 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  effect  as  that  first  stated  could  be 
witnessed  by  Nearchus  and  his  comrades,  who  at  no  period  of 
their  voyage  were  in  a  lower  latitude  than  24°  70',  or  more 
than  a  degree  north  of  the  tropic.  Moreover,  the  time  of  year 
(November)  was  one  in  which  the  sxm  would  be  far  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  no  such  appearance 
could  be  seen,  even  had  the  voyagers  penetrated — which 
assuredly  they  did  not — far  within  the  tropic.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  that  seems  to  present  itself  is,  that 
Arrian,  though  in  general  reporting  his  authority  with  great 
clearness,  has  in  this  instance  misunderstood  his  author,  and 
represented  Nearchus  as  stating,  aa  a  matter  of  his  own  expe^ 
rienee  and  observationy  that  which  he  had  only  reported  as  a 
fact  witnessed  by  those  who  continued  the  navigation  of  the 
Indian  coasts  farther  to  the  south.' 

§  10.  After  having  refreshed  his  crews  at  Badis,  Nearchus 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Carmania,  which,  as  he 
correctly  observed,  had  from  this  point  a  general  direction 
towards  the  north-west,  and  after  proceeding  800  stadia  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  lofty  promontory,  called  by  the  natives 
Maceta,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  being  only  about  30  G. 
miles  distant  would  of  course  be  readily  seen  from  the  Persian 
coast.*     Here  Onesicritus,  who  appears  to  have  acted  as  second 


*  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  25.  tcrmiDation  of  a  craggy  ridgo  of  motm- 

*  Note  E,  p.  548.  !   tains  running  through  the  whole  pro- 
'  Cape  Maceta  is  undoubtedly  the  !   vinco  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  and  nere 

same  with  the  coDBpicuous  headland  abutting  on  the  sea.    It  is  so  high  as 

now  called   Cape  Mussendom  :    it  is  to  be  visible,  not  only  from  the  coast 

lofty  and  nigged,  and  forms  in  fact  the  ,   inmiediately  opposite,  but  all  the  way 
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in  command,  urged  Nearchus  to  cross  the  straits  to  this  head- 
laud,  and  prosecute  their  exploration  along  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Fortunately  for  the  fleet  Nearchus  opposed  this  suggestion, 
and  determined  to  continue  the  voyage  along  the  eastern  coast. 
Here  two  days  more  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Anamis,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district  called  Harmozia,  where 
Nearchus  halted  to  repose  his  forces  after  all  their  toils.  It 
was  here  that  they  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  Greek,  who  had 
strayed  from  the  army  of  Alexander,  and  learned  to  their  great 
satisfaction  that  the  king  himself  was  encamped  within  a  dis- 
tance of  only  five  days'  journey  in  the  interior.  Nearchus 
himself,  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  by  drawing 
them  up  on  the  shore,  and  defending  them  with  a  rampart 
and  trench,  hastened  to  report  to  Alexander  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  fleet;  an  announcement  that  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.* 

The  river  Anamis,  which  from  this  circumstance  assumed  so 
important  a  position  in  the  narrative  of  Nearchus,  is  clearly 
the  same  with  the  Minah  or  Minab,  a  considerable  stream  that 
flows  into  the  northern  angle  or  bight  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Persian  coast  opposite  to  Cape  Mussendom.  It  flows  through 
a  very  fertile  district;^  and  the  name  of  Harmozia,  mentioned 
by  Nearchus,  was  perpetuated  down  to  a  recent  period  in  that 
of  Ormuz,  which  became  in  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  and  opulent  monarchy.*  The  position  of  the  camp 
of  Alexander,  where  that  monarch  was  evidently  making  a  pro- 
longed halt,  is  too  vaguely  indicated  to  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  :  Dr.  Vincent  would  place  it  conjecturally  in  the 
district  of  Giroft  or  Jeruft,  a  fertile  tract  in  the  interior,  about 


from  Carpel  la  (Cape  Bombareek).  See 
Vincent,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  321;  and 
Kempikome,  in  Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  v. 
p.  *272. 

*  Arrian,  Indiea,  oc.  33-35. 

'  The  country  adjoining  the  Minab 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Persia,  and 
itt  termed  by  the  natives  '*  the  Paradise 


of  Persia  "  (Kcmpthome,  p.  274). 

*  The  name  of  Ormuz  was  originally 
given  to  a  town  or  dhitrict  on  the  main- 
land, and  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  island  nK)re  generally  kuowu  by 
that  name,  when  that  became  the 
centre  of  trade,  and  consequently  the 
capital  of  aU  the  surrounding  coasts. 


V 
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85  G.  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minab.*  The  suggestion 
is  at  all  events  a  plausible  one,  and  would  suit  well  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  from  this  point  that  Hephaestion  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  main  body  of  the  army  by  the  lower  road, 
through  Laristan,  to  the  sea.® 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  rejoicings  and  festivities,  Nearehus 
returned  to  the  fleet  and  resumed  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Carmania,  with  the  view  of  conducting  the  fleet  to  Susa.  But 
his  progress  from  thence  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  presents  comparatively  little  interest.  Though  it 
still  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  an  exploring 
voyage,  as  these  coasts  had  never  been  navigated  by  Greeks, 
and  their  details  were  doubtless  imperfectly  known,  there  was 
a  certain .  amount  of  trade  carried  on  along  them  by  native 
vessels,  and  the  general  direction  and  character  of  the  coast 
were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Persians.  From  this  time 
therefore  the  voyage  became  rather  what  we  should  term  in 
modern  days  a  surveying  voyage  than  one  of  actual  discovery. 
^  §  11.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis 
Nearehus  mentions  their  passing  by  a  small  island,  barren  and 
rugged,  after  which  they  came  to  a  much  larger  one  that  was 
fertile  and  inhabited,  which  he  calls  Oaracta.  This  is  clearly 
the  large  island  of  Kishm,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  the  barren  islet,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Organa, 
was  destined  at  a  later  period  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  centres  of  commerce  in  the  East,  and  obtained  a 
world-wide  celebrity  under  its  mediaeval  name  of  Ormuz.'' 

The  succeeding  points  in  the  voyage  have  no  particular 
interest.  After  touching  at  several  other  islands,  as  well  as  at 
a  small  town  on  the  mtunland  called  Sisidone  (probably  the 
modem  Duan)  they  visited  a  small  island,  the  name  of  which 
is  not  given,  but  which  is  noted  by  Nearehus  for  its  pearl 


»  Vincent,  p.  338.  The  district  of 
Jenift  is  described  by  Mr.  Abbott  in 
the  Journal  of  Geogr,  Soc,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  46. 


*  Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  28,  §  7.  See 
Chapter  XII.  p.  457. 

7  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  37.  Soo  Note  F, 
p.  549. 
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fishery,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.^  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  notice 
found  of  the  pearl  fisheries  for  which  the  Persian  Gulf  is  now 
so  celebrated.*  As  they  proceeded  up  the  sea-coast  of  Persia 
Proper,  the  navigation  became  more  intricate  and  difficult,  the 
coast  being  described  as  abounding  in  shoals,  rocks,  and  reefs, 
a  character  fully  confirmed  by  modem  observations.  On  one 
occasion  three  of  the  ships  got  aground  on  a  sand-bank  at  low 
water,  but  were  got  off  in  safety,*  and  Nearchus  had  the  satis- 
faction of  accomplishing  this  difficult  part  of  the  voyage 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  vessel.  They  were  however  com- 
pelled to  halt  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  named  Sitacus  (the 
modem  Jayrah)  for  not  less  than  twenty-one  days  to  refit  the 
ships :  and  here  also  they  laid  in  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 
From  hence  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  the  rivers  and  headlands 
may  be  identified  with  little  difficulty :  but  the  only  marked 
geographical  point  is  a  peninsular  headland  named  Mesembria, 
which  is  clearly  the  same  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of 
Abu-Shehr,  or  Bushire,  now  the  principal  trading-place  on  the 
Gulf. 

No  towns  of  importance  were  met  with;  a  circumstance 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  barren  character  of  the  shores. 
Nearchus  indeed  well  describes  the  whole  province  of  Persia  as 
divided  into  three  natural  zones  or  belts,  of  which  that  along 
the  sea-coast  is  sandy  and  barren  from  the  extreme  heat: 
farther  inland  comes  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  which  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vines,  &c., 
in  great  abundance,  while  it  contains  also  extensive  pastures 
and  forests,  and  is  traversed  by  abundant  streams.  North  of 
this  again  is  a  cold  and  snowy  region  of  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous character.^    This  description  is  in  substance  repeated 


'  Arrian,  IndicOy  c.  38,  §  3. 

•  See  Chapter  XII.  p.  461.  note. 

*  It  appears  probable  that  the  place 
where  thJB  aceidoDt  occurred  is  a  long 
shoal  or  sandbank  near  the  wc43tem 
extremity   of  the   island   of  Kishm, 


caUed    the    Bassadoro   Bank,    where 
Lieut.  Eempthome  himself  got  aground 
with  his  surveying  vessel,  the  *  Clivo  * 
{Journal  of  Geogr.  Soe,  voL  v.  p.  280). 
*  Arrian,  Iiuiiea,  c.  40. 
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by  Strabo,^  and  entirely  agrees  with  the  obfierrations  of  modem 
travellers. 

§  12.  The  boundary  between  Persia  Proper  and  Susiana  was 
marked  by  a  river  called  by  Nearchus  the  Arosis  (by  Strabo 
and  other  writers  the  Oreatis),  which^  as  he  remarks^  was  the 
largest  stream  he  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Indus.  This  is 
clearly  the  modem  Tab,  sometimes  also  called  the  Endian,  or 
Hindian  (from  a  city  of  that  name  on  its  banks),  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  important  stream  that  flows  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  its  eastern  side.  From  hence  the  shores  became  so 
shoal  and  muddy,  that  the  ships  could  no  longer  approach  the 
land  at  night,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do ;  but  held  their 
course  along  the  outskirts  of  the  mud  banks  till  they  reached 
a  place  called  Diridotis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  which, 
though  a  mere  village,  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the 
aromatic  productions  of  Arabia,  which  were  brought  thither 
by  merchants  from  that  country.* 

It  is  singular  that  though  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  first 
instance  that  Nearchus  had  been  commissioned  by  Alexander 
to  bring  the  fleet  on  to  Svsa,^  he  had  thus  carried  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  as  if  with  the  object  of  ascending 
that  river  to  Babylon.  But  having  learnt  at  Diridotis  that 
Alexander  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Susa,  he  turned  back,  and 
after  retracing  his  course  for  some  distance,  and  passing  the 
marshy  lake  which  was  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  he 
entered  the  river  Pasitigris,  and  ascended  it  with  his  whole 
fleet  as  far  as  the  point  where  Alexander  had  thrown  across  it  a 
bridge  of  boats,  for  the  passage  of  his  main  army  to  Susa. 
Here  the  land  and  sea  forces  were  once  more  united,  and  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  was  at  an  end.* 

§  13.  The  voyage  had  occupied  almost  exactly  five  months^ 


*  Strab.  XV.  p.  727.                               I  '  See  the  oareful  computation  of  Dr. 

*  Airiao,   Indica,  o.  41,  §  7.     See  ;  Vincent,  p.  495.    Pliny  says  that  the 
Note  G,  p.  550.                                         '■  actual   voyage  had  lasted    less  than 

*  Id.  ib.  c.  36.                                         I  three  months ;  but  it  was  nearly  seven 

*  Id.  ib.  c.  42.    Concerning  the  Pasi-  since  Alexander  had  left  them  at  Pat- 


tigris  of  Nearchus,  sec  p.  458,  note. 


tala.     Neither  statement  id  accurate. 
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from  the  time  the  fleet  left  the  Indus :  but  of  this  period  con- 
siderable intervals  had  been  taken  up  by  long  halts ;  especially 
that  at  first  starting  of  24  days  in  the  port  of  Alexander, 
and  more  recently  of  21  days  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sitacus. 
But  eyen  allowing  for  all  such  deductions,  their  progress  had 
been  unusually  slow,  a  circumstance  which  was  owing  in  great 
part  to  the  nature  of  the  yoyage,  the  object  of  which,  as 
Nearchus  distinctly  urged,  was  not  merely  to  accomplish  the 
nayigation  from  point  to  point,  but  to  examine  the  coasts  as 
they  went  along,  observe  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  ascer- 
tain what  towns  or  harbours  were  to  be  found.^  The  fulfilment 
of  these  purposes  necessitated  a  very  difierent  rate  of  progress 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  voyage,  while  under  any  circum- 
stances the  progress  of  a  large  fleet  will  be  much  slower  than 
that  of  a  single  well-appointed  vessel.  Hence  it  is  altogether 
delusive  to  refer  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  as  a  specimen  of 
the  rate  of  sailing  of  ancient  navigators,  and  the  distances  that 
they  could  accomplish  in  a  given  time. 

The  success  with  which  Nearchus  had  completed  this  enter- 
prise, was  a  source  of  additional  satisfaction  to  Alexander, 
as  giving  him  favourable  prospects  for  the  scheme  which  he 
undoubtedly  entertained  of  following  it  up  by  a  similar  voyage 
along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed 
Sea ;  a  much  longer  and  more  perilous  navigation,  yet  one 
which  would  probably  have  presented  no  insuperable  obstacles 
to  so  able  and  cautious  a  commander  as  Nearchus.  Had  Alex- 
ander lived  to  see  the  completion  of  this  greater  design,  he 
would  not  only  have  made  a  most  important  addition  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  but  would  have  opened  up  the  way  for 
direct  trade  between  Egypt  and  India,  and  have  thus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  that  regular  intercourse  with  the  latter 
country  which  assumed  so  much  importance  at  a  later  period. 
As  it  was,  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  was  destined  to  remain  an 
isolated  efibrt,  attended  with  very  little  result  that  had  any 


*  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  32. 
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immediate  beariDg  upon  the  commerce  or  civilization  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  waa  a  link  in  a  chain  of  wliich  the  others 
were  still  wanting.  It  is  indeed  of  peculiiv  interest  to  ns  as 
the  first  voyage  of  discovery  of  which  we  have  any  detailed 
narrative  ;*  and  it  is  certain  that  the  commander  displayed  no 
common  amount  of  ability  in  its  execntion.  But  wliile  doing 
justice  to  the  really  great  qualities  of  which  Nearchuo  gave 
proof—to  bis  energetic  perseverance  and  course,  combined 
with  prudence  and  caution — it  is  idle  to  compare  him,  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Vincent,  to  such  navigators  as  Colnmbos  and 
Vasco  de  Gama,  whose  exploits  have  exercised  an  enduring 
influence  upon  all  sncceeding  ages. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  526. 

COMPARISON  WITH   PLINY. 

We  cannot  better  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  tbe 
nnnsnallj  anthentic  form  in  which  the  voyage  of  Nearchns  has 
been  recorded  to  as  by  Arrian,  than  by  comparing  it  with  the 
aoconnt  of  the  same  voyage  as  given  by  Pliny.  (Nai.  Hi$t  vi.  23, 
S  96-100.)  That  writer  appears  to  have  followed  exclusively  the 
authority  of  Onesicritns,  without  comparing  it  with  the  more 
authentic  narrative  of  Nearchus:  but  even  that  of  Onesicritus  he 
in  reality  quotes  only  at  second  hand,  from  the  work  of  Juba  the 
Mauritanian,  who  had  doubtless  given  a  mere  compendium  or 
abridgement  of  the  original.  (This  appears  to  be  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  *'  indicare  convenit  qua  prodit  OnesicrituSy  classe 
Alcxandri  circumvectus  in  mediterranea  Persidis  ex  India,  narrtUa 
proxime  a  Juba^*  §  96.)^  The  words  " Onesicriti  et  Nearchi  navigatio*' 
correctly  describe  the  voyage,  but  certainly  do  not  imply  that  he 
had  consulted  the  work  of  Nearchus  himself:  while  the  statement 
that  follows,  that  it  contained  no  regular  enumeration  of  the 
halting-places  or  distances  (nee  nomina  habet  mansionum,  nee 
spatia)  is  glaringly  false,  if  applied  to  the  methodical  and  regular 
journal  that  we  have  before  us.  In  the  following  extract  he  gives 
indeed  a  certain  number  of  geographical  names  of  rivers,  head- 
lands, <&c. ;  but  none  that  were  mere  halting-places  (mansiones}, 
so  many  of  which  occar  in  the  work  of  Nearchus,  nor  has  he  in  any 
instance  given  the  distances  from  point  to  point  (spatia).  The 
information  he  has  furnished  us  is  in  this  respect  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  what  he  tells  us  of  the  authority  from  which  he 
wrote.     Such  an  enumeration  however — though  very  meagre  and 


'  Til  is  is  denied  by  M.  Urliche  in 
his  Vindicix  PUnianm  (p.  95);  but 
his  view  that  tlie  words  **narrata 
proximo  a  Jobe"  refer  to  the  inter- 
mediate stages  between  the  voyage  of 
Onesicritus  and  that  which  Pliny  de- 
scriltes  ns  practised  in  his  own  day 
appeatrs  to  me  entirely  untenable.    Nor 


can  I  at  all  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that  Pliny  must  have  seen  the  original 
work  of  Nearchus,  because  he  includes 
him  in  the  list  of  his  authorities  in  the 
first  book.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  Pliny  cites  many  of  these  autho- 
rities only  at  second  hand. 
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unsatisfactory  as  compared  with  the  narrative  preserved  to  as  by 
Arrian — would  not  be  without  its  value  if  the  selection  were  made 
with  method  and  accuracy.  But  unfortunately,  whether  from  the 
fault  of  his  authorities  or  his  own,  the  abstract  given  by  Pliny  is  so 
utterly  confused  and  inaccurate  that  it  may  be  safely  pronounced 
altogether  worthless.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  relates  to  the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Afier  having  justly  censured 
his  author  for  omitting  to  indicate  clearly  the  point  from  which 
the  fleet  took  its  departure,  he  proceeds : 

'*  HsBC  tamen  digna  memoratu  prodentar :  Arbis  oppidum  a 
Nearcho  conditum  in  navigatione  ea,  flumen  Nabrum  navium 
capax,  contra  insula  distans  lxx  stadia,  Alexandria  condita  a 
Leonnato  jussu  Alexandri  in  finibus  gentis,  Argenus  portu  salubri, 
flumen  Tomberon  navigabile,  circa  quod  PasirsB ;  deinde  Ichthyo- 
phagi  tam  longo  tractu  ut  xxx  dierum  spatio  prsenavigaverint ; 
insula  quae  Soils  appellatur  et  eadem  Nympharum  cubile,  rubens, 
in  qua  nullum  non  animal  absumitur,  incertis  causis.  Ori  gens, 
flumen  CarmaniaB  Hyctanis  portuosum  et  auro  fertile;  ab  eo 
primum  septentriones  apparuisse  adnotavere.  Arcturum  neque 
omnibus  cemi  noctibus,  nee  totis  unqnam.  Achasmenidas  usque 
illo  tenuisse.  Aeris  et  ferri  metalla  et  arsenici  et  minii  exerceri. 
Inde  promontorium  Carmanisd  est,  ex  quo  in  adversa  ora  ad  gentem 
ArabisB  Macas  trajectus  distat  l  m.  p.  Insulas  tres,  quarum  Oracla 
tantum  habitatur  aquosa,  a  continenti  xxv  m  p.  Insulce  quatnor 
jam  in  sinu  ante  Persida.  Circa  has  hydri  marini  vicenum  cubi- 
torum  adnatantes  terruere  classem."  (§§97,  98,  ed.  Sillig,  whose 
text  has  been  followed.) 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  this  extract  in  detail.  This 
has  already  been  done  by  Dodwell  in  his  DiKsertation  on  the 
Voyage  of  Nearchus ;  by  Dr.  Vincent  (vol.  i.  p.  70-76),  and  by  Geier 
(Alex.  Magni  Histor.  Scriptores^  pp.  80,  81,  104).  The  sHghtest 
comparison  with  the  authentic  narrative  as  preserved  to  us  by 
Arrian  will  be  sufiicient  to  show  that  while  Pliny  has  retained 
some  names  correctly,  or  in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  lecognized, 
and  has  preserved  some  interesting  detached  facts,  the  whole  has 
been  jumbled  together  in  so  ooufuH(*.d  a  form,  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  derive  from  it  any  geographical  conclusions  at  all,  if  we 
were  not  provided  with  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the  assistance  of 
other  and  more  authentic  sources.     Fortunate  is  it  for  us  that  we 
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possess  a  journal,  of  which  (as  Dr.  Vinoent  remarks,  p.  76)  *'  the 
accuracy  is  as  conspicnoos  as  the  inaccuracy  of  Pliny  is  demon- 
strable." ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  in  two  or  three  other  passages  (▼!. 
107,  109,  124)  cites  Nearchtu  as  his  authority  for  distances  alon^ 
the  coast,  though  he  appears  to  have  found  none  in  the  narrative 
which  he  had  before  him,  when  he  wrote  the  passage  which  we  are 
now  considering.  But  in  these  cases  also  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  Pliny  quotes  him  only  at  second-hand,  and  has  taken 
the  statement  of  distances  from  some  intermediate  compiler.  The 
numbers  given  are  in  every  instance  erroneous,  bat  this  may  arise 
merely  from  the  coruption  of  the  text. 


NOTE  B,  p.  526. 

ESTIMATE   OF  DISTANCES  BY   SEA— SUPPOSED  DIFFERENCE 

OF  STADIA. 

No  ancient  writer  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  preserved  to  us  any 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  ancient  navigators  computed  or 
estimated  the  distances  traversed  by  them  at  sea.  No  allusion  is 
found  to  any  process  analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  log:  a  simple 
device,  but  by  no  moans  so  simple  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
it  to  have  been  in  use  in  all  ages. 

In  regard  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  it  will  be  found  that  the 
distances  are  uniformly  over-rated  :  in  most  cases  very  far  exceed- 
ing the  truth.  To  such  an  extent  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  it 
induced  Dr.  Vincent  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  M.  D'Anville,  and 
assume  that  Nearchus  had  throughout  reckoned  by  a  different 
stadium  from  that  employed  in  estimating  distances  on  land.  This 
was  indeed,  in  the  time  of  D'Anville,  the  ordinary  mode  of  solving 
such  difficulties,  and  attempting  to  save  the  credit  of  ancient 
writers  for  accuracy.  But  even  if  we  overlook  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  Arrian  should  have  continued  reckoning  the  dis- 
tances in  this  part  of  his  work  by  btadia  of  fifteen  to  the  Eoman 
mile,  while  he  elsewhere  uniformly  employs  the  ordinary  stade 
of  eight  to  a  mile ;  or  that  there  should  have  existed  a  nautical 
stadium,  not  much  more  than  half  the  common  itinerary  stade, 
without  any  hint  of  such  a  difference  being  found  in  any  of  the 
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ancient  geographers — ^it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  even 
this  bold  hypothesis  is  far  from  removing  the  difficulty. 

Though  Dr.  Vincent  considers  himself  compelled,  by  the  wide 
divergence  of  the  measures  of  Nearchus  from  the  troth,  to  adopt 
the  supposition  that  they  are  reckoned  in  these  short  stadia,  he 
nevertheless  admits  that  oven  with  this  resource  *'  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  a  [correct]  proportion  of  part  to  part,  or  perhaps  to 
measure  five  hundred  stadia  in  any  detached  portion  of  the  course 
with  satisfaction "  (p.  65).  Moreover  when  he  comes  to  the  part 
of  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  where  the  fleet 
encountered  the  greatest  hardships  and  difficulties,  he  finds  that  *'  the 
stadium  of  D'AnviUe  is  leas  applicable  to  this  coast,''  which  measures 
only  450  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  625  (according  to  his  own 
calculation)  by  the  course  of  the  fleet  (p.  229).  A  pretty  notable 
difference,  which  ho  explains  principally  by  supposing  that  "  their 
distresses  caused  the  distances  to  appear  longer,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  engaged  the  mind  too  much  to  allow  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion "  (p.  230).  What  means  of  accurate  calculation  they  possessed 
in  any  case  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us.  But  when  the  fleet  reached 
the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  proceeded  up  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  they  were  comparatively  free  from  anxiety 
and  encountered  no  serious  difficulties,  it  is  found  that  the  error  is 
in  the  contrary  direction,  **  the  measures  upon  this  coast  proving  as 
erroneous  from  deficiency  as  those  on  the  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi 
from  excess  "  :  a  fault  for  which  (adds  Dr.  Vincent)  **  no  better  ex- 
cuse can  be  given  than  the  situation  of  Nearchus  in  both  instances. 
If  distress  magnified  the  length  of  his  former  measures,  ease  and 
security  appear  to  have  diminished  those  on  the  coast  of  Ear- 
mania  "  (p.  365).  But  such  an  explanation  at  once  excludes  the  sup- 
position of  any  real  measures  or  ccUculation  whatsoever,  and  if  we  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  mere  vague  estimates  (which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  truth)  it  is  surely  much  more  simple  to  admit  those 
estimates  to  be  for  a  part  of  the  voyage  more  widely  erroneoas 
than  Dr.  Vincent  would  allow,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the 
forced  assumption  of  a  different  mode  of  reckoning,  in  stadia  of 
a  kind  of  which  we  have  no  other  mention. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  D'AnviUe  arrived  at  his  conclusion  is 
indeed  sufficiently  extraordinary,  and  is  justly  rejected  by  Dr. 
Vincent,  though  he  adopted  his  result  as  applied  to  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus.     In  a  passage   of  Aristotle  {De  Ccdo^  ii.  14)  already 
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adverted  to,  that  philosopher  estimates  the  ciroumferenoe  of  the 
earth  at  400,000  stadia,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  cir- 
cumference was  calculated  by  Eratosthenes  at  252,000  stadia. 
Therefore^  concludes  the  French  geographer,  the  stadium  of  Aristotle 
must  have  been  to  that  of  Eratosthenes  as  252  to  400 ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  stadium  in  use  among  the 
Macedonians,  and  consequently  that  employed  by  Nearchus.  But 
in  £EU3t  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to  measure  a  portion  of  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth's  surface  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  real 
attempt  made  by  any  Greek  to  measure  or  calculate  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  at  all.  All  previous  measurements,  or  rather 
estimates,  including  that  of  Aristotle,  were  merely  conjectural : 
and  the  true  inference  from  the  passage  in  question  is,  not  that 
Aristotle  employed  a  different  stadium,  but  that  he  supposed  the 
world  to  be  vastly  larger  than  it  really  is.  We  find  accordingly 
that  his  estimate  of  the  earth's  circumference  was  universally  re- 
jected by  later  Greek  writers,  after  the  more  accurate  investigations 
of  Eratosthenes. 

Major  Rennell  also  justly  rejected  the  Aristotelian  stade  of 
M.  D'Anville,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  any  ancient  author. 
Yet  he  himself  fell  into  a  somewhat  similar  error,  and  was  induced 
by  a  comparison  of  numerous  distances,  as  stated  by  ancient  authors, 
to  assume  "an  average  of  718  to  the  degree,"  for  the  Olympic  or 
common  stadium  of  Greece,  giving  505  English  feet  to  the  stade, 
instead  of  606  feet,  which  correspond  with  the  600  Greek  feet 
universally  recognized  by  the  ancients  as  the  length  of  the  ordinary 
stadium.     (Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus^  p.  31.) 


NOTE  C,  p.  528. 

PORT   OP  ALEXANDER. 


This  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Major  Eennell  (Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  187),  and  has  been  adopted  both  by  Gossellin 
and  C.  Muller.  The  importance  of  the  port  of  Eurracbee  is  such  as 
to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  correctness.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  whose  days 
Kurrachee  was  little  known,  placed  the  Port  of  Alexander  just 
beyond  Cape  Monze,  a   view  that  is  open  to  the  unanswerable 
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objection  that  there  is  no  port  of  the  kind  to  be  found  there ;  and 
he  has  thus  thrown  his  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  the  ooast 
into  confosion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  on  any  view  the  topography  of  this 
portion  of  the  voyage  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the 
Arabis)  remains  very  obscure:  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Nearchus  should  have  rounded  such  a  headland  as  Cape  Monze 
without  making  any  mention  of  it :  and  the  harbour  called  Moron- 
tobara  or  the  Port  of  Women,  described  by  Arrian  as  large,  roomy, 
deep,  and  well  sheltered,  though  having  but  a  narrow  entrance, 

(^kifirjv  fieya^  foi  cvkvicXos  #cat  paOvs  koI  okXvotos,  6  8'  IcnrXovs  cs  avrov 
oTcvos,  Indica,  c.  22,  §  5)  has  not  yet  been  identified.  This  point 
is  the  more  important  as  the  name  is  still  found  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  21, 
§  2),  and  it  must  therefore  probably  have  continued  to  be  a  place 
frequented  by  navigators. 


NOTE  D,  p.  532. 

THE   ISLAND  OF    ASUTOLA. 

Ashtola  being  the  only  island  of  any  size  along  this  coast,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  which  is  referred  to  by 
Nearchus  in  another  passage  (Arrian,  Indica,  o.  31)  though  he  there 
says  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Nosala.  It  was  regarded  by  them 
with  superstitious  dread,  believing  that  ^whoever  landed  there  im- 
mediately disappeared.  One  of  the  transports  was  indeed  actually 
lost,  but  Nearchus  touched  at  the  island  witii  his  own  ship,  and 
compelled  his  sailors  to  go  ashore,  without  any  ill  effect.  It  is 
singular  that  a  similar  superstition  should  still  linger  about  the 
island  in  modem  times ;  Captain  Blair,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
explore  these  coasts  (in  1774)  having  been  warned  by  the  natives 
at  Passenee,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach  the  island  of 
Ashtola,  CM  it  was  enchanted,  and  that  a  ship  had  been  turned  into  a 
rock.  (Vincent,  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  It  abounds  in  turtle  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality:  but  no  mention  is  made  of  these  by 
'Nearchus,  nor  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
uiiuds  of  the  Greek  voyagers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  important 
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resource,  though  suffering  so  severely  firom  want  of  provisions.  It 
is  remarkable  indeed  that  no  indication  of  the  use  of  turtle  as  an 
article  of  food  is  found  in  either  Greek  or  Roman  writers. 


NOTE  E,  p.  535. 

SUPPOSED   ASTRONOMICAL    CHANGES. 

This  suggestion,  which  agrees  in  substance  with  the  views  of 
Qossellin  and  Schmieder,  appears  to  me  much  more  plausible  than 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  Muller,  that  the  statement  in  question  was 
interpolated  from  Onesicritus,  and  did  not  really  proceed   from 
Nearchus  at  all.     Apturt  from  the  improbability  that  Arrian,  who 
has  throughout  followed  the  narrative  of  Neai-chus  with  the  utmost 
fiiithfulness,  should,  in  one  or  two  instances  only,  introduce  state- 
ments from  other  sources  without  any  hint  that  they  were   so 
derived,   the  particular    fact    in    question   is   expressly   cited   as 
being  atiUed  by  Nearchus  (vapairXtDovTwv  8k  t^v  'IvSwv  yrjv  .  .  .  Xeyct 
Ncapx^^   ^^   ^   o-Ktiat    avToiaiy   ov   ravro  hroUov,   c.   25).      It   seems 
therefore  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  was  found  in  his  narrative. 
But  two  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  concur  in  favour  of  the  other 
hypothesis :  the  one,  that  this  passage  occurs  at  the  point  where 
Nearchus,  according  to  his  own  view,  had  arrived  at  the  western 
limit  of  India, — the  Arabics  and  Oritae  being  regarded  by  him  as 
Indian  tribes :  where  he  therefore  seems  to  have  paused,  as  we  find 
him  doing  on  other  occasions,  (see  c.  29, 38, 40)  to  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  Indian  coasts  and  people.     On  such  an  occasion  ho 
might  easily   have  introduced   the  mention  of  so  remarkable   a 
phenomenon  (to  the  Greeks  of  those  days)  which  he  had  learnt 
from  Indian  navigators,  who  were  doubtless  even  at  that  period  in 
the  habit  of  descending  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  as  for  as 
Malabar.     Even  the  words  iropaTrXoiovTCJv  njv  'Iv^iav  yrjv  may  perhaps 
have  in  fact  referred  to  such  navigators,  though,  as  they  are  intro- 
duced by  Arrian,  they  undoubtedly  can  have   reference  only  to 
Nearchus  and  his  comrades.    But  another  circumstance  that  appears 
to  me  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the  statement  was  really 
made  by  Nearchus  as  a  matter  of  his  own  experience,  is,  that,  as 
the  passage  stands  in  Arrian,  these  appearances  were  only  visible 
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when  they  stood  far  out  to  <ea,  towards  the  south  {okov  fiiy  ivl  iroXXov 
Tov  TTovTov  a>s  Trpos  /i€a7ffippCrp^  Trpo^^tDpn^tuiv),  Now  their  voyage 
was  througbout  a  coasting  voyage  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  ;  they  were  never  driven  out  to  sea  by  violent  gales;  in  fact 
they  anchored  off  shore  every  night.  It  is  certain  therefore  that 
they  conld  never  have  been  on  any  occasion  more  than  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  coast  line ;  and  of  course  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  stars  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  such  a  deviation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  just 
cited  would  naturally  find  a  place;  if  Nearchus  were  recounting  the 
observations  of  others,  and  tiie  general  experience  of  navigators  in 
the  Indian  seas. 

There  seems  indeed  little  doubt  that  such  perverted  statements 
as  to  the  astronomical  phenomena  observed  were  really  made  by 
Onesicritus  (cited  by  Pliny,  vi.  23,  §  98 ;  see  above,  p.  543),  and  are 
quoted  from  him  by  other  writers,  but  it  is  incredible  that  Nearchus, 
whom  we  find  throughout  a  careful  and  trustworthy  authority, 
should  have  been  guilty  of  so  flagrant  a  departure  from  the  truth. 


NOTE  F,  p.  537. 

ISLAND  OF   OBMUZ. 


The  fate  of  Ormuz  has  indeed  been  a  singular  one.  The  island 
itself  is  not  only,  as  it  is  termed  by  Nearchus,  barren  and  rugged 
in  a  supreme  degree,  but  wholly  destitute  of  fresh  water.  Tet  the 
advantages  of  its  opportune  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  of  its  secure  harbour,  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages  under 
its  Arabian  rulers,  and  still  more  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  trade  and  con- 
sequently one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  East.  Barbosa,  who 
desciibes  it  as  it  existed  before  its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1514,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
commerce  at  this  period,  when  it  served  as  the  chief  entrepSt  whence 
the  spices,  gems  and  other  productions  of  India  and  the  silk  of 
China,  were  carried  to  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the 
West.  (Barbosa's  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar^ 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1866,  pp.  41-45.)  At  a  later 
period  "  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind "  had  become  proverbial 
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for  the  riches  of  the  East.  (Milton,  ParadtBe  Last,  book  ii.  v.  2.) 
The  island  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Portugaese  till  1622, 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Persian  monarch  Shah 
Abbas,  who  demolished  the  city  and  transferred  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  what  survived  of  the  trade,  to  the  town  of  Bunder  Abbas  or 
Gombroon,  on  the  mainland,  nearly  opposite  to  Ormuz.  The  island 
itself  is  described  as  "  a  mere  barren  rock,  formed  of  rock  salt  and 
sulphur,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Its  appearance  is 
thus  altogether  the  most  desolate  that  can  be  imagined."  (Eemp- 
thome  in  Oeogr.  Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  274.)  It  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen,  but  a  small  garrison  is  maintained  there  by  the  Imam  of 
Muscat.  (For  a  more  recent  account  of  Ormuz,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Kishm,  see  a  paper  by  Gol.  Pelly,  in  the 
Journal  of  Geogr.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  251-258.)  The  Arabic  name 
of  the  island,  before  it  assumed  that  of  Ormuz  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  was  Jerun  or  Djerun,  in  which  some  resem- 
blance may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  ancient  appellation,  which  is 
written  Organa  by  Arrian,  but  appears  under  the  form  Ogyris  in 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 


NOTE  G,  p.  539. 

DIBIDOTIS. 


The  name  of  Diridotis  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author.  But 
Strabo  and  other  authors  place  a  city  called  Toredon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  frequented  port 
under  the  Macedonian  kings.  (Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  21.) 
Hence  the  two  have  been  generally  identified.  But  this  seems  to 
me  very  doubtful.  Teredon  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
ancient  city,  founded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  80,  xvi.  3, 
p.  765 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  980),  while  Diridotis  is  described  as  a 
mere  village,  though  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  of  Arabia.  It 
was  probably  therefore  a  mere  temporary  mart,  at  the  actual  en- 
trance of  the  Euphrates,  while  Teredon  may  be  sought  for  a  little 
higher  up.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  tale  of  its  ancient 
origin,  it  could  not  have  been  situated  really  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  days  oi  Nearohus,  on  account  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  coast  line.     The  suggestion  of  Col.  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  355) 
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that  the  site  of  Teredon  is  marked  by  a  gigantic  motmd  called 
Jebel  Sanam,  near  the  (supposed)  Pallacopas  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bassorah,  is  plausible 
enough. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  observe  that  the  manner  in  which 
Nearchns  speaks  of  Diridotis  as  situated  cU  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates^ 
which  was  navigable  for  3300  stadia  from  thence  to  Babylon,  appears 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  Euphrates  in  his  time  still  communi- 
cated with  the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own. 


X 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Successors  of  Alexander. 


Section  1. — Megasthenes. — Increased  knowledge  of  India. 

§  1.  Tub  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  confusion 
which  followed  it,  and  the  internecine  struggles  among  his 
generals,  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery,  as  well  as  to  the  general  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  East    It  is  true  that,  for  a  time,  the  death  of  the  great 
conqueror  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  followed   by  the   dis- 
solution of  his   empire.      While  the    rival    candidates    for 
power  were  contending  among  themselves  for  supremacy,  the 
provinces,  even  the  remotest  of  them,  continued  to  acquiesce 
in   Alacedonian  rule,  and    to  be   governed  by   Macedonian 
satraps.   When  at  last  a  new  order  of  things  began  to  emerge 
out  of  the  chaos,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  great  Macedonian 
empire  would  be  permanently  divided  into  several  separate 
and  independent  monarchies,  still  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  remained  united 
under  one  head.     From  the  time  that  Seleucus  Nicator  esta- 
blished himself  at  Babylon  in  B.c.  312,  he  became  virtually 
the  lord  and  master  of  all  the  vast  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  to 
which,  after  the  fall  of  Antigonus  (in  b.o.  301)  were  added  also 
Syria  and  great  part  of  Lower  Asia,  or  what  we  now  call  Asia 
Minor.     Ptolemy  meanwhile  had  not  only  fortified  himself  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  Egypt,  but  held  also    the  im- 
portant island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  maritime  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
still  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce. 

Of  the  stops  by  which  Seleucus  established  and  secured  his 
authority  over  the  oxt<Misive  satrapii^s  (nmi  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Indus  we  have  unfortunately  no  information ;  the  meagre 
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historians  of  this  period  confining  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  contests  between  the  rival  competitors  for  power. 
But  there  appears  no  doubt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
a  series  of  successive  campaigns  into  different  provinces,  the 
governors  of  which  had  probably  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion at  head-quarters  to  establish  themselves  in  virtual 
independence,  trusting  for  safety  to  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation,  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them.  The  details 
of  these  operations,  had  they  been  preserved  to  us,  would 
doubtless  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  geography  of 
Upper  Asia,  but  as  it  is,  they  are  a  mere  blank.  All  that  we 
learn  is  that  by  degrees  Seleucus  consolidated  his  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been 
comprised  in  the  empire  of  Alexander,  including  the  remote 
regions  of  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  and  the  Paropamisus ;  and  that 
he  transmitted  this  extensive  empire  undiminished  to  his  son 
Antiochus.  That  prince  had  indeed  been  already  established 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  (b.c.  293)  in  the  government 
of  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  title  of 
king.  The  statement  that  no  less  than  seventy-two  satrapies 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  Seleucus,*  if  it  be  indeed 
founded  on  fact,  would  prove  that  he  must  have  instituted  a 
new  administrative  partition  of  his  dominions,  subdividing  the 
previously  existing  provinces  into  much  smaller  governments ; 
a  measure  that  would  indeed  be  dictated  by  sound  policy,  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  excess  of  power  confided  to  former 
satraps.^    But  of  such  a  system  we  find  no  other  indication. 

§  2.  On  one  point  only  do  we  obtain  any  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  proceedings  of  Seleucus  in  the  East,  and 
although  the  statements  preserved  to  us  are  even  here  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory,  they  possess  nevertheless  a  great  interest. 
It  is  certain  that  Seleucus  not  only  renewed  the  relations  with 


1 


Appian,  Syriacay  c.  62. 


¥rith  the  Tiew  indicated  in  the  text 
>  Droyseii  (ifelleniitmtUt  vol.  i.  p.  But  the  autliority  of  Appian  on  snch  a 
GOO)  oiisuiiiett  it  as  certain  that  8uch  a  ■  point  is  unfortunately Jworth  very  little, 
mcusuru  was  adopted  by  Soieueus,  and 
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India  which  Alexander  had  begnn,  but  materially  extended 
them,  and  acquired  important  additional  information  concern- 
ing parts  of  that  country  to  which  the  Greek  arms  never 
penetrated. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  the  Greek  satraps,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  India,  maintained  the  Macedonian  power 
in  the  reions  west  of  the  Indus;  but  having  taken  part  with 
Antigonus  in  the  contest  for  Upper  Asia,  they  naturally 
found  themselves  on  hostile  terms  with  Seleucus,  who  was 
consequently  obliged  successively  to  reduce  them  under  his 
authority.  This  he  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  at  one  period  reunited  under 
his  government  all  the  provinces  that  lay  west  of  the  Indus. 

Meantime  an  important  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
regions  east  of  that  river.  A  native  chief,  whom  the  Greeks 
name  Sandracottus — ^the  original  Indian  form  of  the  name  is 
Chandra-gupta — had  overthrown  in  succession  the  petty  native 
dynasties  that  were  reigning  in  the  Punjab  and  had  thus 
become  the  founder  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  he  had 
subsequently  extended  by  his  arms  eastward,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  where  he 
overthrew  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Prasians,  and  thus 
established  his  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  India.^ 
As  soon  therefore  as  Seleucus  had  recovered  possession  of  th6 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch,  commanding  resources  of 
a  very  different  character  from  any  that  had  been  opposed 
to  Alexander.*  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  occurrence  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  was  almost  inevitable,  but  of  the 


*  Justin,  XV.  4.  For  the  history  of 
Sandracottus  and  the  revolution  effected 
by  him  in  the  kingdom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  founded  nearly  a  century 
before  by  the  Magadha  dynasty,  see 
Lassen's  Induche  AUerthiimerj  vol.  ii. ; 
Dunckcr,  Gesch.  des  AUerihumSy  vol.  ii. 


pp.  35G-361. 

*  Of  course  the  statements  that  San- 
dracottus vrsLff  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  400,000,  or,  according  to  others, 
600,000  men,  are  to  be  taken  merely  as 
instances  of  Oriental  exaggeration 
(8trabo,xv.  p.  709;  Plut  AUz.  62). 
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circumstances  and  character  of  these  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant.  It  appears  certain  that  Seleucus  crossed  the  Indus 
and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Indian  king,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  advance  far  ;*  at  all  events  it  is  clear 
that  the  final  result  of  his  operations  was  not  successful,  as  by 
the  treaty  which  he  ultimately  concluded  with  Sandracottus, 
he  not  only  yielded  all  claims  to  the  Punjab,  but  ceded  a 
portion  of  the  districts  of  the  Paropamisus  and  Arachosia, 
which  had  been  previously  held  by  the  Macedonians,  so  that 
both  banks  of  the  Indus  were  now  united  under  the  authority 
of  the  Indian  king.*  Seleucus  however  received  in  exchange 
not  less  than  five  hundred  elephants — ^an  addition  to  his  forces 
which  he  may  well  have  regarded  as  an  ample  equivalent  for 
the  precarious  possession  of  a  few  remote  and  barbarous  dis- 
tricts. He  hastened  to  return  to  Babylon  to  take  part  in  the 
coalition  against  Antigonus  (b.c.  802). 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign  Sandracottus  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  both  with 
Seleucus  and  his  son  Antiochus.  He  sent  repeated  embassies 
to  Babylon,  while  the  Syrian  king  in  return  sent  a  Greek  of 
the  name  of  Megasthenes,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
place  in  his  confidence  and  favour,  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Sandracottus.  Megasthenes  repaired  to  the  capital  of  the 
Indian  king,  at  Palibothra  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time,  and  brought  away  an  amount  of  information 
concerning  India  in  general,  which  became  for  a  long  time 


*  The  supposition  that  Seleucus 
himself  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Ganges,  though  adopted  by  several 
early  writers,  some  of  whom  even  sup- 
posed him  to  have  advanced  to  Pali- 
fx)thra,  is  whoUy  untenable;  and  is 
deservedly  rejected  by  Robertson  and 
others.  Pliny's  expression,  "Reliqua 
iude  Seleuco  Xicatori  peragrata  sunt," 
would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  the 
king  had  really  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Jumna,  but  even  this  is  at  le^st  very 
doubtful,  and  very  little  reliance  can 


be  placed  upon  the  precise  phraseology 
of  such  a  writer  as  Pliny  (compare 
his  expressions  concerning  Patrocles). 
The  subject  is  weU  discussed  by 
Schwanbeck  in  his  edition  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Megasthenes,  pp.  12-18. 

«  Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  9,  p.  724;  Appian, 
Syriaca,  c.  55.  The  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  is  not  clearly  indicated. 
It  probably  comprised  only  the  districts 
between  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus  and 
the  mountains. 
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the  foundation  and  principal  authority  for  all  that  the  Greeks 
knew  in  regard  to  that  country. 

§  3.  The  work  of  Meqasthenes  has  unfortunately  perished ; 
but  large  extracts  from  it  have  been  preserved  to  us,  especially 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  both  of  whom  have  taken  it  as  the  base 
of  their  descriptions  of  India,  in  regard  as  well  to  its  natural 
features,  as  to  its  political  institutions  and  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.^  A  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion had  indeed  been  already  collected  by  the  companions  and 
generals  of  Alexander,  and  given  to  the  world  by  Nearchus, 
Onesicritus  and  others,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  separate 
distinctly  the  statements  derived  from  these  different  sources. 
In  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  real  extent  and  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  India  acquired  at  this  time  by  the  Greeks^  it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  observe  this  distinction;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  statements  of  Strabo  and 
Arrian,  for  which  no  other  authority  is  expressly  cited,  are 
derived  from  Megasthenes. 

§  4.  Already  before  Alexander  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis  he  had  received  information  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
and  powerful  empire  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
resources  of  which  were  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
native  reports  that  were  transmitted  to  him.  According  to  these 
statements,  Xandrames,  the  king  of  the  Prasians,  who  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  the  territories  east  of  the  Jumna,  commanded  an 
army  of  not  less  than  200,000  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  3000 
elephants,  and  more  than  2000  war-chariots.®  But  with  every 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  even  at 
this  period  there  really  existed  a  powerful  monarchy,  com- 
bining under  its  sway  the  whole  of  the  fertile  regions  from  the 
Jumna  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges :  while  the  overthrow  of 
the  then  existing  dynasty  by  Sandracottus  seems  to  have  im- 


'  The  fragments  of  Megasthenes  have 
been  collected,  and  published,  with  an 
excellent  introduction,  containing  a 
full  inquiry  into  his  life  and  writings, 
by  Schwanbock,  8vo,  Bonn,  1846.  They 


are  contained  also  in  the  2nd  volume 
of  the  Fragmenta  Hisioricorum  Gras- 
corum,  edited  by  C.  Miiller. 

•  Diodor.   xvii.  93.    Compare  Plut, 
Alex.  62,  whose  numbers  are  still  higher. 
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parted  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole  empire,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  so  materially  extended  its  confines  towards  the 
west.  The  seat  of  government  had  been  already  established  at 
the  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Palibothra,  a  form  under 
which  we  readily  recognize  the  native  appellation  of  Patali- 
putra ;  it  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the 
SonCy  a  few  miles  above  the  modem  city  of  Patna.' 

§  5.  On  his  journey  to  the  capital  Megasthenes  followed 
what  was  termed  "  the  royal  road,"  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  only  definite  geographical  data  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  ancient  writers  concerning  this  part  of 
India.  Unfortunately  his  statements  of  distances  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  only  by  Pliny,^  and  the  numbers  as  they 
stand  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  But  the  general 
line  of  route  may  be  clearly  followed.  The  principal  points  or 
stages  are  thus  given : — "  From  the  Hyphasis  to  the  Hesydrus 
(Sutledge),  168  Boman  miles ;  thence  to  the  lomanes  (Jumna), 
the  same  distance ;  thence  to  the  Ganges,  112  miles ;  to  the 
Bhodapha,  119  miles  (though  others  made  this  distance  325)  ; 
to  the  city  of  Calinipaxa,  167  miles  (or  according  to  others 
265) ;  thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  lomanes  and  Ganges, 
620  miles ;  to  the  city  of  Palibothra,  425 ;  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  638  mUes."^ 

Setting  aside  the  distances,  which  are  involved  in  hopeless 
confusion,^  we  find  the  most  important  points  on  this  line  of 
route  correctly  given ;  it  proceeded  across  from  the  Sutledge  to 
the  Jumna,  thence  to  the  Ganges,  and  afterwards  descended 


*  The  true  site  of  Palibothra  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Major  RennoU 
(Memoir  of  a  Map  of  IndiOy  p.  50). 
His  view  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  recent  writers. 

^  Eratoethenes  appears  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  same  authority, 
when  he  reckoned  10,000  stadia  from 
the  Indus  to  Palibothra  (ap.  Strab.  zv. 
1,  §  11).  The  startling  discrepancy 
between  this  statement,  and  tlie  num- 
bers given  by  Pliny  is  an  additiouiil 
proof  of  the  utter  unworthincss  of  the 


latter. 

»  Plin.  ma,  Nat.  vi.  17,  §  63. 

'  Pliny  himself  tells  us  that  the 
numbers  were  varioujsly  given  by  his 
authorities,  and  the  instanoes  in  which 
he  adds  the  different  statements  show 
how  wide  was  the  divergence  between 
them.  When  we  add  to  this  cause  the 
diversity  of  numbers  found  in  our 
existing  MSS.  of  Pliny,  we  may  well 
pronounce  any  attempt  to  reconcile  or 
explain  them  to  be  wholly  futih;. 
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the  valley  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  Jumna 
at  Allahabad.  The  site  of  Calinipaxa,  which,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, is  wholly  unknown :  nor  can  we  identify  the  river 
Rhodapha  among  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ganges. 
Megasthenes,  indeed  appears  himself  to  have  enumerated  nine- 
teen tributaries  of  the  great  stream,  of  which  the  names  have 
been  preserved  to  us,*  but  in  no  correct  geographical  sequence, 
and  without  any  statement  of  distances :  hence  their  identi- 
fication is  very  uncertain.^  Among  the  names  that  can  be  most 
clearly  recognized  is  that  of  the  Sonus,  mentioned  both  by 
Arrian  and  Pliny,  and  still  called  the  Sone,  which  falls  into 
the  Indus  at  Palibothra. 

§  6.  Megasthenes  was  probably  the  first  Greek  who  ever 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — certainly  the  first  writer 
who  transmitted  any  account  of  it  from  personal  observation.  , 
That  his  account  should  be  tinged  with  exaggeration  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  We  have  seen  how  greatly  they  magnified  in 
their  reports  the  real  dimensions  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributary 
waters :  and  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges  was  still  more 
calculated  to  impress  the  imaginations  of  those  who  gazed  upon 
it  for  the  first  time.  We  are  told  that  it  was  100  stadia  in 
width  at  Us  narrowest  point,  and  that  where  its  waters  spread 
out  freely,  one  bank  could  not  be  discerned  from  the  other.* 
Of  its  sources  he  had  of  course  no  definite  knowledge,  but  was 


*  They  are  given  by  Arrian  (^Indiea, 
c.  4),  but  in  a  very  careless  and  per- 
functory manner.  Pliny  also  states 
the  whole  number  at  nineteen,  but 
^ived  the  names  of  only  four,  **  besides 
those  alrea«ly  mentioned,"  t.  c,  the 
lomanes  and  Rhodapha,  and  apparently 
regards  these  as  the  only  ones  that 
were  navigable  (H,  N.  vi.  18,  §  65), 
though  this  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statement  of  Arrian. 

The  omission  in  the  former  list  (that 
of  Arrian)  of  the  lomanes  or  Jumna, 
the  most  important  of  aU  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges,  and  which  was  unques- 
tionably known  to  Megasthenes,  as  it 


is  twice  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  "  royal  road,"  is  unaccountable. 
But  it  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  such  enumerations,  when 
reported  at  second  hand. 

*  It  has  been  attempted  to  determine 
them  by  means  of  the  Sanscrit  names, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  with  very  im- 
perfect success. 

•  Arrian,  /ndt'oa,  4,  §  7.  The  state- 
ments quoted  by  Pliny  are  somewhat 
more  moderate,  making  it  only  eight 
Roman  miles  at  the  narrowest,  and 
100  stadia  in  average  width  (Plin.  H,  N, 
vi.  18,  §  65). 
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correctly  informed  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Indian  Caucasus 
(the  Himalaya),  and  after  flowing  at  first  to  the  south,  then 
turned  eastwards,  and  pursued  an  easterly  course  as  far  as 
Palibothra.'  Of  the  great  bend  that  it  makes  towards  the 
south,  after  passing  that  city,  he  had  no  knowledge,  but 
described  it  as  holding  on  the  same  course  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  particularly  stated 
that  it  had  but  one  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Indus, 
which  formed  a  Delta.®  So  imperfect  was  his  information 
concerning  the  course  of  the  river  below  Palibothra,  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  complicated  network  of  rivers 
really  formed  by  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  arms,  before 
they  enter  the  Gulf  of  Bengal. 

Palibothra  itself  was  described  as  a  very  large  city,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of-  the  Ganges  with  another  river  (the  Sonus 
or  Erannoboas),*  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
eighty  stadia  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth:  it  was  sur- 
rounded only  with  a  wooden  wall  or  stockade,  but  pierced  with 
loopholes,  and  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  besides  an  outer 
ditch  of  vast  dimensions,  which  was  filled  with  water  from  the 
neighbouring  rivers.^  But  no  details  are  preserved  to  us  of 
architectural  splendour,  or  of  that  magnificence  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  court  and  palace  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  capitals  of  Oriental  potentates. 

§  7.  The  other  cities  of  India,  we  are  assured,  were  so 
numerous  that  they  could  not  be  counted;  but  Megasthenes 


'  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  13,  p.  690. 

■  Strabo,  L  c. 

*  Some  oonfnsion  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statement  that  the  river 
at  the  confluence  of  which  with  the 
(langes  Palibothra  was  situated  was 


Am'an  and  Pliny.  But  although  these 
authors  certainly  regarded  the  two 
rivers  as  distinct,  there  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  they  wore  in  fact  only  two 
names  for  the  same  stream,  the  name 
Erannoboas  being  only  a  Greek  form  of 


the  Erannoboas  (Arrian.  Indica,  c.  4.  |  the  Sanscrit  Hyranyavahas  (the  golden 

The  name  is  accidentally  omitted  by  armed),  which  is  the  poetical  design 

Strabo,  having  evidently  fallen  out  of  .  nation  of  the  Sone  (see  Bitter,  Erd- 

our  text.    See  Kramer's  note) ;  while  \  kunde,  vol.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  508). 


the  ruins  generally  regarded  as  those 
of  I'atuliputra  are  placed  near  the 
junction  of  tlie  Sone,  a  large  river,  the 
name  of  which,  as  already  observed,  is 
recdily  recognised    in    the  Sonus    of 


*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  36 ;  Arrian,  Indiea, 
c.  10.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  39), 
Palibothra  was  founded  and  fortified 
by  Hercules.  (!) 
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estimated — of  course  from  mere  hearsay  authority — the  num- 
ber of  nations  or  tribes  that  inhabited  it  at  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  eighteen.^  Of  these,  the  Prasians,  in  whose 
country  Palibothra  was  situated,  were  accounted  the  chief. 
Their  relation  with  the  Gangaridse,^  whose  name  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  authors,  is  not  clearly  indicated ; 
but  the  latter  appellation  seems  to  have  been  applied  in^a 
general  way  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
while  that  of  Prasians  is  evidently  only  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  Pratschia — the  people  of  the  East — ^and  was  thus  not 
a  true  ethnic  appellation.  It  had  doubtless  been  used  to  desig- 
nate the  kingdom  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  the  Punjab. 

All  the  information  collected  by  Megasthenes  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  this  period  the  Indian  monarchy  was  a 
powerfiil  and  well-orgcmized  government:  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  counsellors,  who  assisted  him  in 
maintaining  a  strict  superintendence  over  all  branches  of  the 
administration :  justice  was  well  administered :  care  bestowed 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  highways:  and  the  revenues 
diligently  collected.  Sandracottus  is  said  to  have  kept  up 
a  standing  army  of  400,000  men,  with  30,000  cavalry  and 
9000  elephants.*  These  numbers  are  doubtless  exaggerated, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  his  forces 
were  really  very  numerous  and  well  organized.  The  king 
himself,  except  when  he  went  out  to  war  or  the  chase,  or  for 
the  performance  of  some  special  sacrifices,  was  hardly  ever 
seen.  Within  his  palace  he  was  attended  only  by  women, 
some  of  whom  even  accompanied  him  on  his  hunting  expedi- 
tions and  in  war,  and  were  especially  charged  to  watch  over 
his  personal  safety. 


'  Arrian  (Jmitca,  c.  7)  justly  remarks 
on  the  inadequate  means  of  information 
possessed  by  Megasthenes  for  such  a 
statement. 

'  The  name  is  written  by  Plutarch 
(Alex.  62)  GandaridsD;  but  they  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  GKuidarii  of   I   §68). 


Herodotus,    who   dwelt    west  of  the 
Indus. 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  }  53,  p.  709.  Pliny, 
as  usual,  adopts  the  still  mnre  exag- 
gemtod  btatcment  of  600,000  as  the 
number  of  the  infantry  {H.  N.  vi.  19, 
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§  8.  Of  the  peculieur  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  their  divi- 
sion into  castes  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  statements  of  Megasthenes  upon  this  subject, 
though  not  free  from  error,  are  in  themselves  very  curious  and 
interesting.  According  to  his  account  the  Indians  were  in  his 
time  divided  into  seven  classes,  every  one  of  which  kept  itself 
quite  distinct  from  the  others,  and  could  neither  intermarry 
nor  pass  from  one  class  to  another.  The  first  of  these  was 
formed  by  the  wise  men  or  philosophers,  by  whose  advice  and 
direction  everything  was  managed:  the  second  consisted  of 
the  agriculturists  or  tillers  of  the  soil :  the  third,  of  shepherds 
and  hunters :  the  fourth,  of  artisans  and  traders :  the  fifth,  of 
soldiers:  the  sixth,  of  inspectors,  or  official  superintendents 
appointed  to  examine  every  detail  of  the  lives  of  others :  the 
seventh,  of  other  officials  and  councillors  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  was  entrusted.^  Megasthenes  was 
undoubtedly  led  into  error  by  supposing  these  two  last  classes, 
which  really  formed  very  distinct  bodies  of  men,  to  constitute 
separate  castes.  He  was  also  misled  in  describing  the  shep- 
herds and  hunters  as  similarly  separated  from  all  others :  but 
these  errors  are  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  great  tendency 
which  has  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  India  to  render  all  such 
occupations  hereditary,  and  thus  maintain  subordinate  lines  of 
distinction  within  the  broader  limits  of  the  castes  properly  so 
called.  These,  as  is  now  well  known,  were  really  only  four  in 
number,  namely ;  the  Brahmins,  answering  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  Greeks,  but  comprising  also  the  official  inspectors  and 
ministers,  whom  they  regarded  as  constituting  the  sixth  and 
seventh  classes ;  the  Kshatriyas  or  warriors :  the  Yaisyas, 
including  herdsmen  and  hunters  as  well  as  agriculturists ;  and 
the  Sudras,  or  menial  class,  comprising  also  artisans  and  handi- 
craftsmen of  all  descriptions.  Besides  these  however  there 
exist  what  are  called  the  mixed  castes,  several  of  which  are, 


*  Arrian,  Indka,  c.  11,  12;  Strabo, 
XV.  1,  §§  3»-41,  46-49;  Diodor.  ii.  40, 
41.    The  aocoaDts  of  aU  three  authors 


are  taken  frum  Megasthenes,  and  aro 
almost  exactly  the  same. 
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according  to  law  at  least,  confined  to  the  practice  of  certain 
trades  or  occupations.* 

One  circumstance  which  naturally  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Greeks  was  the  absence  of  slaves :  slavery  as 
an  institution,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  universal  in  the 
West,  being  unknown  among  the  Indians:  and  though  the 
condition  of  the  Sudras  was  in  reality  little  removed  from  that 
of  a  servile  class,  this  appears  to  have  been  so  far  ameliorated 
in  practice  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  foreign  visitors. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  still  more  degraded  class, 
called  Pariahs,  which  now  forms  an  important  element  in  the 
social  constitution  of  India.  In  other  respects  too  the  Greeks 
were  led  to  form  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  the  state  of 
society  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  character. 
But  this  tendency  to  find  a  kind  of  Utopian  perfection  in 
any  form  of  society  widely  different  from  that  with  which  the 
observer  is  familiar,  is  an  error  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all 
ages.®  Thus  Megasthenes  represented  the  warrior  caste  as 
leading  a  life  of  perfect  ease  and  enjoyment,  when  not  called 
upon  to  go  out  to  war,  while  the  agricultural  peasantry  pur- 
sued their  occupations  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  being  never 
interfered  with,  even  when  their  district  became  the  theatre  of 
hostilities. 

§  9.  Much  attention  was  bestowed,  both  by  Megasthenes 
and  other  Greek  writers,  upon  the  Brahmins,  or  philosophers 
as  they  termed  them,  whose  doctrines  and  tenets  were  regarded 
by  them  as  having  much  resemblance  with  those  of  Pytha- 
goras. For  us  on  the  contrary  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
notices  that  have  been  thus  preserved  to  us,  with  the  fall 
knowledge  that  we  now  possess  of  the  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
considering  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Greeks  must  have 


*  See  Colcbrooke*8  Enumeration  of  \  \o\i8Lire(E98ai  turUsMceursetVEtprii 
Indian  Classes  in  his  Essays^  pp.  270-  |  des  Nations)  is  an  instance  that  wiU 
279.  I  readily  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 

*  The  flattering  picture  of  China  by  |  modem  reader. 
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laboured  in  obtaining  such  knowledge,  their  information  is 
singularly  correct.^  They  mention  also  that  besides  the  Brach- 
manse  or  Brahmins,  there  existed  another  sect  of  philosophers 
whom  they  term  Garmanse  or  Sarmanae,  who  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  privation  in  the  woods,  but  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  a  notice  of  the 
Buddhists,  who  were  at  this  time  rising  to  eminence,  though 
still  inferior  in  importance  and  consideration  to  the  Brahmins, 
as  they  are  justly  described  by  the  Greek  writers.  The  name 
Sarmana)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Sramana,  the  native 
appellation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.^  Others  again  prac- 
tised austerities  similar  to  those  of  the  modem  Fakeers, 
remaining  immoveable  in  the  same  position,  standing  or  lying 
naked  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  &c.  The  practice  of  self- 
immolation  by  voluntary  burning  was  also  regarded  ^y  the 
Greeks  as  one  characteristic  of  the  Brahmins;  a  belief  na- 
turally confirmed  by  the  conspicuous  instance  of  Calanus,  who 
having  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  return  from  India,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  this  manner.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
custom  of  widows  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands — so  general  among  the  Hindoos  in  modem 
times — is  noticed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  only  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  customs  of  a  particular  tribe — the  Cathseans — 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab.^ 

§  10.  Of  the  natural   productions  of  India  the  accounts 
given  by  Megasthenes  were  in  general  very  accurate.    Fore- 


'  It  is  mentioned  in  one  passaffe 
that  the  communications  of  the  Bmh- 
mins  with  the  messengers  sent  to  them 
by  Alexander  had  to  pass  through 
three  successive  interpreters,  all  of  tbem 
illiterate  and  ignorant  men  (Strabo,  xv. 
1,  §  ()4,  p.  716). 

*  Tiie  name  is  written  Tapfiayts  and 
rfpfxavts  in  our  MSS.  and  editions  of 
Strabo;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  account  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  same  source,  writes  it  Sap/navcu, 
which  is  doubtless  the  more  correct 


form,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  text 
(Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromata^  i.  15,  §71). 

*  He  is  expressly  described  as  having 
done  this  in  accordanoe  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  (ical  iL-woBavuv  rf 
irarrp[(f  v6titf,  rtBivra  iir\  irvpKaXAv, 
Strab.  XV.  1,  §64).  Megasthenes,  how- 
ever, denied  that  self-inunolation  was 
incul'-ated  by  the  precepts  of  the  philo- 
sophers.  Ibid.  §  68. 

*  Aristobulus,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  §  62, 
p.  714;  Diodor.  xvii.  91. 
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most  among  these  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  the  ele- 
phants, with  which  the  Greeks  had  for  the  first  time  become 
acquainted  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  But  not  only 
has  he  preserved  to  us  many  curious  particulars  concerning 
their  natural  history,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  their 
sagacity,  but  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  catching 
and  taming  them,  which  agrees  in  almost  every  particular 
with  those  recorded  by  modem  travellers."  The  size  and 
ferocity  of  the  tigers  in  the  land  of  the  Prasians  is  also  men- 
tioned with  wonder ;  and  the  gigantic  serpents — the  Pythons 
of  modem  naturalists — were  perhaps  still  more  calculated  to 
excite  astonishment.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  accounts  of 
these  monstrous  reptiles  were  considerably  tinged  with  ex- 
aggeration.* Even  the  parrots  and  monkeys  were  strange  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  their 
narratives.  The  abundance  of  peacocks  too  had  been  early 
remarked  by  the  companions  of  Alexander.*  They  could  not 
fail  also  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  forests  of  trees  wholly 
different  from  any  they  knew  elsewhere;  and  the  peculiar 
character  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  Banian  or  Indian  fig- 
tree  is  described  with  great  accuracy.  In  this  instance  indeed 
even  their  dimensions  are  not  exaggerated.  The  vast  size  of 
the  reeds  (bamboos)  also  attracted  particular  attention,  and  the 
circumstance  of  trees  growing  actually  in  the  sea  (evidently 
mangroves)  is  noticed  with  wonder.* 

Among  the  quadrupeds   characteristic  of   India  we  find 
mention  also  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  name  of  which  first  became 


*  Megasthenes,  Fr.  36,  87,  ed. 
Schwanbeck.  Arrian,,  Indiea,  o.  13, 
14;  Strabo,  XV.  1,§42. 

'  It  was  OnemcritoB  alone,  who  was 
notorious  for  the  gross  exaggerations  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  indulge,  that 
spoke  of  two  serpents  kept  in  confine- 


statements  for  which  OneeioritiiB  is 
justly  called  by  Btrabo  rw  wapaS6^mp 
iLpXifcv$€pirfiTri¥,  Aristobulus  and  Ke- 
archus,  as  usual,  were  much  more 
moderate.  The  latter  mentioned  a 
serpent  of  16  cubits  in  length  as  the 
largest  that  was  actually  caught  by  the 


ment  by  Abisares,  king  of  a  mountain   I  Macedonians,  but  added  that  the  In- 


tribe  above  Taxila,  of  which  one  was 
80  cubits,  the  other  140  cubits  long  1 
(Onesicrit.  ap.  Strab.  x v.  1,  §  28,  p. 
698.)     This  is  one  of  the  marvellous 


dians  asserted  they  were  found  of  much 
larger  size  (Arrian,  IndicOj  c.  15,  §  10). 

*  Q.  Curtius,  ix.  2,  §  13. 

*  Megasth.  Fr.  19. 
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known  to  the  Greeks  at  this  period.®  We  have  already  seen 
how  much  they  were  struck  with  finding  crocodiles  in  the 
Indus,  though  subsequent  observation  showed  them  that  they 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formidable  as  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  resemblance  of  the  two  rivers  in  this  respect  seems 
to  have  led  them  to  expect  to  find  hippopotami  also  in  the 
Indus;  as  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  especially 
that  these  were  not  found.^ 

The  great  size  and  power  of  the  Indian  dogs — some  of  which 
were  said  to  be  a  match  for  a  lion,  and  to  despise  any  meaner 
foe — are  especially  mentioned  as  having  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  Alexander.^  The  most  remarkable  specimens  were 
those  exhibited  by  Sopeithes,  the  king  of  a  tract  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya,  near  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  the  dogs 
of  these  mountain  regions  are  to  this  day  described  as  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  in  India. 

Of  the  more  useful  productions  of  the  country  the  sugar- 
cane is  noticed,*  though  in  a  manner  that  would  hardly  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  was  in  very  extensive  use;  rice  is  well 
described,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  its  cultivation ;  and  cotton, 
or  tree-wool,  as  it  was  called,  the  general  use  of  which  by  the 
natives  in  the  place  of  linen  and  woollen  textures  is  attested 
by  all  Greek  writers.  They  had  even  noticed  the  fact  of  its 
stones  or  hard  seeds,  which  had  to  be  extracted  before  the 
cotton  could  be  carded.^  Silk  also  is  mentioned,  though 
obscurely,  and  was  supposed  to  be  procured  from  the  bark  of 
a  tree.^  Cinnamon  and  other  spices  were  said  to  be  produced 
in  the  south  of  India,  from  whence  doubtless  they  were 
transmitted  in  the  way  of  trade  to  the  regions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.^    


•  Q.Chirt.  ix,  1,  §5. 

'  Ouesicritus  alone,  with  his  usual 
inaccuracy,  maintained  that  there  were 
hippopotami  in  the  In<lu8  (Strabo,  xv. 
1,  p.  (i90 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  6). 

•  Strabo,  xv.  1,  ^§  31,  37 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  92;  ^liaii,  Hi$t.  Nat,  viu.  1. 
The  fame  of  tliese  Indian  dogs  bad 
indeed  previously  roaohttl  the  ears  of 


the  Greeks,  as  tliey  are  mentioned  both 
by  Xenophon  (fiynegetvxL,  c  10)  and 
by  AriittoUe  (Hist.  Aii,  viii.  28).  They 
had  probably  been  already  imported 
into  Persia. 

»  Strubo.  XV.  1,  §  20. 

>  Aristobulos,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  §  21, 
p.  694. 

*  Strab.  1, 0.  >  Id.  §  22,  p.  695. 
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§  11.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  who  has  preserved  to  us  so 
many  valuable  and  trustworthy  notices  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  astray  so  as  to  relate  the  most  absurd  and 
extravagant  fables.  But  not  only  did  Megasthenes  repeat  the 
story  of  the  gold-digging  ants,  as  large  as  foxes — a  fable  for 
which  there  was  certainly  some  foundation,  however  strangely 
perverted,*  and  assert  the  existence  of  unicorns,  which  he 
describes  as  horses,  with  heads  like  deer,  and  a  single  horn 
— a  belief  that  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  India;  but 
he  described  winged  serpents,  winged  scorpions,  and  other 
creatures  equally  anomalous.  Still  more  absurd  were  the 
fables  that  he  repeated  concerning  races  of  men  of  pigmy 
stature — some  only  five  spans  in  height,  some  only  three — 
of  others  without  nostrils,  others  without  mouths,  supporting 
themselves  only  by  smells;  of  wild  men  who  had  their  feet 
turned  backwards,  so  that  the  heels  were  in  front ;  of  men 
with  ears  like  dogs,  and  only  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of 
their  forehead ;  and  others  again  with  ears  reaching  to  their 
feet,  on  which  they  used  to  lie  down  to  sleep.^  Some  of  these 
marvellous  tales  were  certainly  Indian  fables,  which  had  been 
really  told  to  the  travellers,^  but  others  are  unquestionably 
fictions  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  which  were  transplanted 
at  pleasure  from  one  unknown  region  to  another. 

§  12.  The  direct  information  obtained  by  Megasthenes  was 
confined  to  the  two  great  valleys,  or  plains,  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges ;  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  table-lands  of  the 
interior  he  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge.     Probably  the 


*  Sco  this  subject  discussed  in 
Chapter  VII.  p.  229.  Note  D.  Megas- 
thenes added  the  curious  statement 
that  these  p;ohi  -  digging  ants  were 
found  among  the  Derdie,  a  nation 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  in  the  east 
of  India,  where  there  was  a  great  table- 
land {opoiTfSioy)  in  which  the  gold  was 
found  (Fr.  30,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  i.  p.  706], 
This  points  clearly  to  tlie  gold  being 
deriveid  from  the  valleys  of  tlie  Hima- 
laya. The  name  of  the  Derdie  is 
obviously  the  same  with  that  of  the 


Daradfl)  or  Daradraa  of  Ptolemy,  whom 
tliat  author  places  near  the  sources  of 
the  Indus  (Ptol.  vii.  1,  §  42),  and  it  is 
still  retained  by  the  Uerds  or  Dards, 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Thibet,  near  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Indus. 

*  Megasthen.  Fr.  29,  ed.  Sohwanbeck. 
Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  57,  p.  711.  Compare 
Pliny,  Hist.  ^aL  vii.  2,  §§  25,  26. 

•  Sev  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of 
Sohwanbeck  in  his  introduction  to  the 
fragments  of  Megasthenes,  pp.  61-71. 
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dominions  of  Sandracottus  were  limited  towards  the  south  by 
the  Vindhya  mountains.  But  of  the  general  configuration 
and  extent  of  India,  as  a  whole,  he  obtained  a  more  accurate 
idea  than  under  the  circumstances  could  well  have  been 
expected.  Thus  while  Ctesias  had  asserted  that  India  was 
equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  even 
Onesicritus  had  maintained  that  it  was  a  third  part  of  the 
inhabited  world,  Megasthenes  greatly  reduced  its  dimensions, 
stating  that  its  extent  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  to  the 
Ocean  on  the  south  was  about  20,000  stadia  (2000  G.  miles). 
He  added  the  important  observation  that  its  greatest  length 
was  from  north  to  south ;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west — which 
almost  all  other  writers  had  regarded  as  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  extent — being  really  only  about  16,000  stadia.^  Both 
statements  are  indeed  considerably  in  excess  of  the  truth — the 
real  length  of  Hindustan  being  in  round  numbers  about 
1800  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  1500  miles ; 
but  considering  the  nature  of  the  information  to  which  alone 
Megasthenes  could  have  access,  and  the  vague  ideas  previously 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  the  geography  of  these  countries, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  numbers  present  a  marked 
approximation  to  the  real  distances. 

§  13.  Another  point  upon  which  Megasthenes  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  obtain  any  definite  information  was 
concerning  the  large  and  important  island  of  Taprobane,  or 
Ceylon.  Its  name  indeed  had  already  reached  the  ears  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander ;  and  was  mentioned  by  Onesicritus, 
who  stated  that  it  contained  large  numbers  of  elephants,  of 
larger  size  than  those  of  India,  and  added  vaguely  that  it  was 
5000  stadia  in  extent,  without  specifying  whether  he  meant 
length  or  breadth  * — and  was  distant  twenty  days'  voyage  from 
the  main  land.     Megasthenes  reduced  this  last  statement  10 


'  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §§  4, 7. 12 ;  xv.  i.  §  12  ; 
Arrian,  Indica,  3,  §§  7,  8.  According 
to  the  latter  writer,  Mefoiatliones  gave 
the  length  at  22  300  stadia;  a  state- 


ment of  singular  precuenew,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  his  information. 
•  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  15,  p.  691. 
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seven  days — still  a  great  exaggeration — and  added  that  the 
island  produced  abundance  of  gold  and  pearls.*  His  informa- 
tion was  doubtless  derived  from  merchants  who  traded  thither 
for  this  last  article.  But  his  geographical  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  island  was  evidently  very  vague. 

§  14.  Of  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  the  Greek  monarchs 
with  India  we  have  very  little  information.  We  learn  indeed 
that  after  the  death  of  Sandracottus,  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
Daimachus  was  sent  by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  his  suc- 
cessor Allitrochades  (Amitraghades)  and  that  he  wrote  some 
account  of  his  journey,  but  his  authority  is  rarely  cited,  and 
he  is  treated  by  Strabo  as  worthy  of  very  little  credit.^  Much 
more  trustworthy,  according  to  that  author,  was  Patrocles,  an 
officer  who  held  important  commands  both  under  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  his  son  Antiochus,  and  was  entrusted  for  some 
time  with  the  chief  government  of  the  provinces  on  the  frontiers 
of  India.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  he  himself  visited  that 
country,  or  at  least  that  he  ever  crossed  the  Indus.  Nor  have 
we  any  account  of  the  title  or  character  of  the  work  in  which 
he  had  collected  the  results  of  his  researches;  but  his  geo- 
graphical data  were  considered  by  Eratosthenes  as  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  Megasthenes,  and  were  made  by  that 
great  geographer  the  foundation  of  his  own  description  of 
India.*  Still  less  do  we  know  concerning  a  writer  of  the  name 
of  Dionysius,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  according  to  whom  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  one  of  the  Indian  kings  by  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus.^  But  such  a  mission  was  natural  enough,  with 
a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the 
time  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  were  striving  to  open  a 
direct  trade  with  India. 


»  Megasthen.  JFV.  18;  Plin.  H.N.yl 
22,  §  SI. 

»  Strabo,  ii.  1,§9,  p.  70. 


«  8trabo,  ib.  pp.  G8,  69,  70. 
'  Pliu.  UtMi,  ^at,  vL  17,  §  58, 
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Section  2. — Bactrian  Provinces. — Patrodes. 

§  1.  From  India  it  seems  natural  to  turn  to  another  quarter, 
where  we  might  have  reasonably  hoped  to  find  that  the  long 
continued  Macedonian  dominion  would  have  led  to  increased 
geographical  knowledge.  But  in  this  case  we  are  destined  to 
complete  disappointment.  We  have  seen  how  Alexander  had 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  laxartes,  and  had  not  only 
subdued  the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  but 
had  founded  several  cities  there,  and  established  colonies  of 
Macedonian  soldiers  to  form  a  nucleus  of  Hellenic  civilization. 
Nor  did  these  settlements  prove  abortive.  So  far  as  our 
information  enables  us  to  judge,  the  cities  thus  founded  main- 
tained themselves  for  a  considerable  period,  while  the  pro- 
vinces in  question,  after  continuing  for  more  than  sixty  years 
under  the  government  of  Greek  satraps,  appointed  by  the 
Syrian  kings,  threw  off  the  yoke  and  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Seleucidan  monarchy.*  Their  rulers  how- 
ever were  still  of  Greek  origin,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  continued  to  retain  a  strong  tincture  of  Greek  culture, 
notwithstanding  their  remote  and  secluded  position.  But  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  this  cause  were  greatly  increased, 
when  the  Parthians — a  purely  oriental  tribe,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  same  race  with  the  Turks — who  had  revolted 
from  the  Syrian  kings  much  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bac- 
trians,  extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  table-land  of 
Iran,  and  ultimately  established  their  authority  even  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris. 


*  The  date  of  the  first  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  Bactrian  satrap, 
Theodotus    or    Diodotus,    cannot    be 


vol.  iii.  p.  18.)  Hence  the  reyolt  of 
Biictriana  has  been  fixed  by  Bayer  in 
255  B.C.,  and  by  Yiacoiiti  and  otiiers. 


fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be  i  including   ProfoBSor    Wilson,   in    256 

determined  within  approximate  limits.   |  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.   216).     General 

W^e  learn  positively  from  Strabo  (xi.  9,   i  Cunningham  woiild  assign  it  to  the 

§  2)  that  it  prt'ceded  the  revolt  of  the  j  year  246  b.c.,  but  the  arguments  in 

Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  this  is  '  favour  of  tlie  earlier  date  appear  to  mo 

assigned  by  the  hMt  authorities  to  the  i  to  preponderate, 
year  250  b.c.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Helleti. 
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§  2.  The  effect  of  this  was  completely  to  isolate  the  Greek 
kings  of  Bactria,  and  the  regions  over  which  they  had  esta- 
blished their  rule — including  Ariana  and  the  Paropamisus,  as 
well  as  the  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana— from  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  world :  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  germs  of 
Greek  civilization,  once  planted  in  these  remote  regions,  main- 
tained their  ground  with  singular  pertinacity  for  a  long  period, 
we  are  almost  wholly  without  information  concerning  their 
progress  and  diffusion.  The  Bactrian  provinces,  north  of  the 
Paropamisus,  were  the  first  to  succumb  under  an  invasion  of 
Scythian  tribes  from  the  north-east;*  while  the  Greek  rulers 
who  had  established  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Paropa- 
misus, and  on  the  borders  of  Ariana  and  India,  maintained 
their  independent  position  down  to  a  later  period,  and  were 
able  at  times  to  extend  their  arms  over  the  Punjab,  and  even 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  But  almost  all 
definite  historical  information  is  wanting  in  regard  to  these 
remote  and  petty  kingdoms :  we  know  nothing  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions  or  relations  with  the  native  powers,  while 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view  the  result  is  absolutely  null. 
We  find  indeed  a  vague  statement  that  these  monarehs  had 
carried  their  arms  farther  into  India  than  Alexander  had  done. 


*  The  period  of  this,  like  almost  aU 
the  dates  and  facts  connected  with 
these  Bactrian  kingdoms,  is  uncertain : 
hut  the  final  extinction  of  the  Oreek 
dynasties  in  this  part  of  Asia  is  assigned 
to  the  year  126  b.o.  :  and  it  appears 
))robable  that  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians  some  time  before 
those  on  the  western  border  of  India. 
Recent  researches  in  connection  with 
the  coins  which  have  been  discovered 
of  late  years  in  large  numlwrs  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  have  established  the  ex- 
istence of  not  less  than  twenty-nine 
kings  or  princes  bearing  pure  Greek 
names,  and  consequently  in  all  proba- 
bility of  purely  Greek  extraction.  So 
great  a  number  of  rulers  during  a  period 
of  only  120  to  130  ycnrs  appears  clearly 


to  phow  that  some  of  them  were  con- 
temporaneous, and  reigned  separately 
in  Bactria  proper,  Ariana,  or  the  Indiiin 
provinces.  But  h11  attempts  to  arrange 
them  in  any  definite  chronological 
order,  or  detennine  their  geographical 
relations,  are  based  almost  entirely 
upon  mere  conjecture.  See  Wilson's 
Ariana^  pp.  215-300 ;  and  an  elaborate 
series  of  papers  by  Bfajor-General 
Cunningham  in  the  Numitmatu:  Chro- 
nieU,  vols.  8, 9, 10.  The  whole  subject 
lias  been  still  more  recently  submitted 
to  a  careful  re-exaraination  by  Dr.  von 
Sallet  in  the  ZeiUchriflfurNumitmaiih, 
Beriin,  1878 ;  but  his  researches  have 
only  led  him  to  acknowledge,  even 
more  8tron<>:ly  than  his  predecessors, 
the  hopelessness  of  the  task  (see  p.  207). 
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and  opened  out  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  that  country : 
and  two  of  the  kings  in  question,  Menander  and  Demetrius, 
are  especially  mentioned  as  having  passed  the  Hyphasis,  which 
had  been  the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests  to  the  east,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Jumna :  they  also  recovered  possession 
of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  or  Pattalene,  and  extended  their 
dominion  over  some  adjoining  districts  of  the  sea-coast.^  But 
it  is  probable  that  these  conquests  were  short-lived.  Strabo 
distinctly  observes  that  they  had  added  nothing  to  the  in- 
formation previously  possessed :  and  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  find  in  our  extant  authorities  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
increased  acquaintance  with  India,  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Greek  kingdom  on  its  immediate  frontiers.  One 
curious  circumstance  is  however  recorded,  which  proves  the 
extent  of  the  commercial  relations  maintained  by  these  kings 
with  the  adjacent  parts  of  India;  that  when  the  Greek  and 
Roman  merchants  visited  Barygaza  and  the  ports  of  Guzerat, 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Christian  era,  they  still  found 
the  silver  coins  of  ApoUodotus  and  Menander  commonly  cur- 
rent among  the  traders  of  that  country.^ 

§  3.  Equally  little  do  we  learn  during  this  period  con- 
cerning the  provinces  beyond  the  line  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek  rulers  of  these 
countries  founded  there  several  flourishing  cities,  in  addition 
to  those  already  established  by  Alexander,  and  that  the 
country  rose  under  their  government  to  a  very  prosperous 
condition.^     The  manner  in  which  the  same  result  was  pro- 


< 


Apollodorus  ap.  8trab.  xi.  11,  §  1,  placed  earlier  than  120  B.C.    The  frag- 

p.  51G;  XV.  1,  §  3,  p.  686.    This  Apol-  ^  ments  are  published  by  C.  Miiller  in 

Irdoriis,  who  was  a  native  of  Artemita  his  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Granorum, 

in  Babylonia,  wrote  a  history  of  the  j  vol.  iv.  p.  308. 

ParthianS)  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  i  '  PeripluB  MarU  Erythriti,  c  47. 

by  Strabo,  and  appears  to  have  con-  i  ■  Eight  new  cities  were  founded  by 


taincd  some  iiitere&tinji:  notices  concern- 
ing the  Bactrian  kings.  His  date  is 
nnknown,  but  he  seems  to  have  written 
aft^^r  tlie  time  of  Kncratides,  and  appa- 
rently after  that  of  Meuandcr  also. 
His  work    can    therefore    be   hardly 


Alexander  in  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana 
(Strab.  xi.  1 1,  §  4).  We  have  no  details 
concerning  those  founded  by  his  suc- 
cessors, but  the  name  of  Eucratidia 
points  distinctly  to  its  having  been 
founded    or    rebuilt    by    Euoratides. 

[Antiochia 
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ducedy  at  a  much  later  period^  under  Timour  and  his  suc- 
cessorsy  is  sufficient  to  show  how  easily  such  a  state  of  things 
may  have  arisen ;  and  the  scanty  and  passing  notices  found  in 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  such  monarchs 
as  Euthydemus  and  Eucratides  have  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed in  modem  times  by  the  discovery  of  their  coins  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  But  of  any  extension  of  their  commercial 
relations  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  or 
any  increased  geographical  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  we  hear 
nothing.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  given 
by  Polybius  of  the  campaigns  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
Upper  Asia,  against  the  lately  revolted  Parthian  and  Bactrian 
kings,  has  not  been  preserved  to  us,  but  as  that  monarch  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces,  it  could 
scarcely  have  added  anything  very  material  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge. 

§  4.  There  was  indeed  one  author  of  earlier  date,  from  whom 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  derived  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. This  was  Patrgcles,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  India,  and  who  held  for  a  con- 
siderable time  under  Antiochus  I.,  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  provinces  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  this  position  he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect 
statistical  and  geographical  information  concerning  the  coun- 
tries under  his  government,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  should  have  derived  many  valuable  details  from  his  work 
had  it  been  preserved  to  us.  He  is  praised  by  Strabo  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 


Antiochia  in  Margiana,  and  Sutoira 
in  Aria  are  also  ascribed  to  Antiuchus 
8oter. 

JuHtin*8  phrase,  where  he  calld  Theo- 
dotus  **mUle  urbium  13actrianarum 
prsBt't'Cius  "  (xli.  4),  is  a  mere  rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

*  Wc  know  not  what  value  to  attach 


to  the  vague  expression  quoted  from 
Apolludorus  by  Strabo  (^xi.  11,  §  1)  that 
the  Bactrian  kings  **  extended  their 
dominion  as  far  as  the  Seres  and  ilie 
Pliryues,"  but  the  passage  is  intereht- 
iug  as  being  the  first  geographical 
notice  of  a  people  of  the  name  of  iSeres, 
&o  celebrated  in  after  times. 
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as  well  as  for  his  abstinence  from  the  fables  with  which  so 
many  writers  had  disfigured  their  narratives.  We  are  told 
moreover  that  he  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  a  statistical 
account  of  the  provinces  under  his  rule,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Alexander  himself,  and  was  afterwards  given 
to  Patrocles  by  one  Xenocles,  who  had  charge  of  the  trea- 
sury.^ Though  it  is  probable  that  such  a  document  was  drawn 
up  with  statistical  and*  financial  rather  than  geographical 
objects,  it  must  have  been  in  any  case  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  most  important  geographical  statement  that 
is  transmitted  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Patrocles  is  one  that 
we  now  know  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

In  the  speech  which  Alexander  himself  is  represented  as 
addressing  to  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
thence  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  added  that  this 
Eastern  or  Indian  Sea  was  continuous  with  the  Hyrcanian 
(Caspian)  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
other,  all  of  them,  as  well  as  that  which  bounded  Libya,  being 
in  fact  portions  of  the  one  great  circumfluent  ocean."  The 
voyage  of  Nearchus  conclusively  established  the  fact  that  this 
was  true  as  regards  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  discovery  appears 
to  have  tended  strongly,  by  a  false  but  natural  analogy,  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  a  similar  communication  existed 
with  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  also.  Alexander  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
already  taken  measures  for  an  exploring  voyage  on  the  Caspian, 
when  all  his  schemes  of  this  description  were  interrupted  by 
his  untimely  death.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors found  leisure  to  resimie  the  project.     But  from  the 


»  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  6,  p.  69.  Strabo 
calU  it  an  iiyaypwpiii,  or  **  register,"  an 
expression  which  clearly  points  to  an 
ofiicial  document,  not  a  mere  literary 
description. 

«  Arrian.  Anab.  v.  26.  How  far  tho 
speech,  as  preserved  to  us,  may  repre- 
sent that  actually  delivered  by  Alex-  I 


ander  we  have  no  means  of  judging ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  composition 
of  Arrian,  and  on  such  a  point  as  this 
would,  in  all  probability,  correctly  give 
us  the  views  of  the  king  himself,  which 
were  doubtless  shared  by  the  loading 
ofiSccrs  of  his  army. 
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position  of  Patrocles  he  would  be  naturally  led  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  point,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  result  of 
these  inquiries  was  to  confirm  him  in  the  received  view,  so 
that  he  even  maintained  expressly  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  from  India  to  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.^  His  authority  on  this 
point  was  unfortunately  universally  received,  and  was  adopted 
as  conclusive  both  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo.  Thus,  as 
Humboldt  has  observed,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  became  in 
this  instance  the  means  of  retarding,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
progress  of  geographical  knowledge.* 

His  information  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  Caspian 
was  more  correct,  as  he  justly  reported  it  to  be  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Euxine,^  while  in  regard  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
laxartes  he  stated  that  they  both  flowed  into  the  Caspian  on 
its  eastern  shore,  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  being  separated 
by  an  interval  of  eighty  parasangs.^  It  is  clear  therefore  that 
he,  in  common  with  the  other  geographers  of  his  day,  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  as  distinct  from  the  Caspian. 
But  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  assume  in  consequence,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  done,  that  the  former  was  not  then 
in  existence,  and  that  the  laxartes  really  pursued  an  unbroken 
course  to  the  Caspian.  It  is  much  more  probable  to  suppose 
that  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  laxartes, 
when  they  were  told  by  the  native  tribes  that  the  river  flowed 
into  a  great  salt  lake  or  sea,  took  for  granted  that  this  could  be 
no  other  than  the  Caspian,  with  the  northern  end  of  which  they 


'  strabo  distinctly  says  tliat  it  was   '   Caspiom  Scleuco  et  Antiocho  pnefeo- 


not  an  ascvrtained  fact  that  any  one 
had  actually  tailed  round  from  India 
into    tlie    Hyrcanian    iSea;    but    that 


toque  classis  eorum  Patrocle,"  Plin. 
H,  N,  vi.  17,  §  58). 
*  Aristotle,  writing  just  before  the 


Patrocles  afi&nued  that  it  was  possible  ;  expedition  of  Alexander,  appears   to 

to  do  so  (xi.  11,  §  6.    ovK  dfiokoyovai  |   have  held  the  same  view  as  Herodotus, 

8i,     8ti     x€pi4irkfv<rdif  tivcs    iixh    rris  \   that  the  Caspian  was  a  wholly  separate 

'lyiiKTis  iir\  T V  "Tpicaylay'  Sri  8c  Swordi',  '   basin,  not    communicating   with   any 

UarpoKXris  tfpt^Kc).    This  statement  is  other  {Meteordogicaj  L  13,  §29;  ii.  1, 

strangely  misinterpreted  by  Pliny,  who  i   §  10).     But  his  information  was  evi- 

says  that  Patrocles  himself  had  actually  i  den tly  very  imperfect.     See  Chap.  XI. 

performed  the  voyage,  and  in  company  p.  401. 

with  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  !   ('*  dr-  *  Strab.  xi.  7.  §  1. 

cumvectis  etiam  in  Hyrcanium  marc  et  *  Strab.  xi.  11,  §  5. 
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were  wholly  nnacquainted ;  otherwise  they  could  never  have 
supposed  it  to  communicate  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Nor 
could  they  have  been  ignorant  of  the  great  river  Volga,  which 
flows  into  it  at  its  northern  extremity;  but  of  which  no 
mention  is  found  in  any  Greek  author  before  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.' 


^  It  has  beon  already  pointed  out 
(Chapter  VI.  p.  213)  that  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Oarus  of  Herodotus  with 
the  Volga  rests  upon  very  slender  foun- 
dation; but,  eyen  if  it  be  adoutted, 


that  author  had  no  knowledge  of  its 
flowing  into  the  Caspian :  on  the  con- 
trary he  supposed  it  to  fall  into  the 
Palus  MflBobs,  of  the  extent  of  which 
he  had  a  yery  exaggerated  idea. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   PTOLEMIES  IN   EGYPT. 


Section  1. — The  Ptolemies  in  Egypt. — The  Bed  Sea. — The  Nile. 

§  1.  Meanwhile  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
was  receiving  important  accessions  in  another  quarter.  Among 
the  different  kingdoms  constituted  out  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander there  was  none  which  inherited  a  larger  portion  of  Greek 
civilization  than  that  of  Egypt.  Founded  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  statesman  of  great  wisdom  and  enlarged  intelligence, 
it  continued  under  his  son  and  grandson  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  be  not  only  the  centre  of 
literary  cultivation  and  learning  for  the  Hellenic  world,  but 
became  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  emporium  of 
trade  and  centre  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  position  of 
Alexandria  was  admirably  selected  with  a  view  to  its  being 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean ;  its  port 
was  spacious  and  secure,  and  it  was  free  from  that  tendency  to 
fill  up  with  sand,  which  is  the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  all 
the  ports  along  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  But  it  was  not  to  the 
Mediterranean  alone  that  the  Ptolemies  directed  their  atten- 
tion. Their  new  capital  was  situated  in  a  convenient  position 
for  communicating  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  that  means  with 
the  spice  and  incense  bearing  tracts  of  Arabia  and  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  for  the  more  distant,  but  still  more 
important,  trade  with  India. 

§  2.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  throughout  the  reigns  of 
these  first  Egyptian  monarehs,  the  cities  of  Phcenicia,  which 
had  always  continued  to  carry  on  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
had  hitherto  possessed  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Red  Sea, — the  Egyptians  themselves  having  never  shown 
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any  aptitude  for  maritime  commerce — ^were  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Ptolemies  could  thus  avail  them- 
selves both  of  the  skill  of  the  Phoenician  navigators  and  of 
the  relations  which  their  merchants  had  already  established 
in  these  quarters.  It  was  only  necessary  to  divert  the  line  of 
traffic, — which  had  been  previously  carried  across  the  isthmus 
of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  direct  to  Tyre, — to 
the  Egyptian  capital.  With  this  view  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
began  with  founding  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
nearly  in  the  position  of  the  modem  town  of  Suez,  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arsinoe ;  and  he  next  proceeded  to 
open  a  direct  communication  by  canal  between  that  city  and 
Alexandria.^  But  notwithstanding  the  facilities  thus  obtained, 
it  was  found  that  the  dangerous  character  of  the  navigation 
of  the  inner  bight  or  gidf  of-  the  'Red  Sea — the  Heroopolites 
Sinus  or  Gulf  of  Suez — was  such  as  to  outweigh  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  to  Alexandria ;  and  a  port  was  in  consequence 
established  nearly  five  hundred  miles  lower  down,  on  the 
Egyptian  shore,  which  gradually  became  the  chief  emporium 
for  all  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  city  Philadelphus 
gave  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice,  as  he  had  called  the 
other  after  his  wife  Arsinoe.  From  thence  the  merchandise 
had  to  be  carried  over  land,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles, 
to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  descended  that  river  to 
Alexandria.*  Two  other  settlements  were  founded  during  the 
same  reign  on  the  coast  between  Arsinoe  and  Berenice,  Philo- 
tera  and  Myos  Hormus,  the  latter  of  which,  at  a  later  period, 


*  This  canal  was  in  fact  only  the 
completion  or  restoration  of  one,  which 
had  been  begun  long  before  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Necho,  and  afterwards 
continued  by  Darius  Hystaspes;  but 
had  apparently  been  neglected  and 
fallen  into  disuse  (Herodot.ii.  158;  and 
see  the  note  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  on  the 
passage,  in  Rawliiison's  Herodotus^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  243).  It  bosran  from  the 
Pclusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  aborc  the 
city  of  Bubastis,  and  was  carried  from 

VOL.  I. 


thence  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  whore  it 
turned  to  the  south,  and  thonce  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Arsinoe  (Herodot.  I,  c. ; 
Flin.  H.  N.  vi.  29,  §  165).  In  this  latter 
part  of  its  course,  therefore,  it  must  have 
followed  nearly  the  same  line  with  the 
modem  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  815.  The  ruins  of 
Berenice  were  first  visited  by  Belzoni, 
and  have  been  more  fully  described  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  and  by  Lieut  Wellsted 
in  the  Journal  ofGeogr.  Soo,  vol.  vi.  p.  IKJ. 

2  p 
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obtained  the  preference  over  Berenice,  and  became  the  chief 
trading-place  with  India.^  Its  greater  proximity  to  Coptos 
was  probably  the  chief  cause  that  led  to  this  change.^ 

§  3.  But  these  establishments  were  by  no  means  adequate 
to  fulfil  the  objects  of  Ptolemy,  who  aspired  to  nothing  less 
than  securing  the  complete  command  of  the  Bed  Sea.  With 
this  view  he  founded  towns,  or  at  least  established  permanent 
stations,  from  distance  to  distance,  all  along  the  Egyptian 
coast  of  that  sea  from  Berenice  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these—situated  in 
latitude  18^  40',  about  50  miles  below  the  modem  port  of 
Suakim  —  was  named  Ftolemtus  Epitheras,  and  destined 
principally,  as  its  name  indicates,  as  a  station  from  which  to 
carry  on  expeditions  into  the  interior,  with  a  view  to  the 
capture  of  elephants.  This  had  indeed  become  a  great  object 
with  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Ever  since  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  in  India  had  brought  the  Greeks  into  familiarity 
with  the  use  of  elephants  in  war,  they  had  been  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  rival  monarchs,  and  when  the  present  of  five 
hundred  of  them  to  Seleucus  by  the  Indian  king  Sandro- 
cottus^  had  for  a  time  given  to  the  Syrian  kings  a  pre- 
ponderance in  this  respect  with  which  no  others  could 
compete,  the  Ptolemies  turned  their  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  training  African  elephants  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Indian  ones,  and  thus  deriving  an  inexhaustible  supply  from 
the  regions  within  their  own  command.*  The  position  of 
Ptolemais  Epitheras^  gave  them  direct  and  ready  access  to  the 
tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  and  its  tributaries,  the  very 


'  StrabcH  ii.  p.  118;  xvii.  p.  815. 
Conoeming  the  position  of  MyoB  Hoiv 
mus,  see  Note  A,  p.  607. 

*  Thus  we  find  the  Roman  General, 
MUxiB  GalluB  (in  the  reign  of  Angostos), 
on  hiB  return  from  his  expedition  to 
Arabia,  landing  at  Myos  Hormus  and 
marching  with  his  army  from  thence 
to  Coptos  (Strabo,  xyi.  4,  p.  782). 

»  See  Chapter  XTV.  p.  555. 

^  See  Note  B,  p.  607. 


^  The  site  of  Ptolemais  Epitheras 
may  be  fixed  (approximately  at  least) 
in  the  neighbonrnood  of  Cape  Mugda 
or  Mikdam,  in  latitude  18^  40'  (see  0. 
Miiller's  note  to  Agatharchides,  p.  172). 
It  was  correctly  placed  within  a  short 
distance  of  this  position  by  lyAnville, 
bat  Dr.  Vincent  transferred  it  much 
farther  sonth,  being  misled  by  the  error 
of  Ptolemy,  who  followed  Eratosthenes 
in  placing  it  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Meroe. 
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same  districts  which  have  recently  formed  the  well-known 
hnnting-gronnds  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker ;  and  which  no  doubt 
then,  as  now,  abounded  in  elephants  and  all  other  kinds  of 
"  large  game." ' 

§  4.  Beyond  this  again  towards  the  south,  the  name  of 
another  city  of  Berenice  (called  for  distinction's  sake  Berenice- 
ad-Sabas),  within  less  than  a  degree  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  another  Arsinoe  immediately  close  to  the  actual 
straits,  and  a  third  Berenice  just  without  them,  adjoining  the 
headland  of  Deir^  (Bas  Bir),  sufficiently  prove  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  the  Ptolemies  carried  out  their  policy  of 
occupying  and  securing  the  whole  of  these  coasts.  The 
barren  and  inhospitable  nature  of  the  adjoining  regions  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  colonization  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  and  all  these  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Straits  appear  to  have  been  employed  principally  with  a  view 
to  catching  elephants  in  the  interior.  But  immediately  beyond 
Deir^  began  a  long  line  of  coast  stretching  out  as  far  as  Cape 
Guardafui — the  Noti  Eeras  or  Southern  Horn  of  Strabo— which 
was  an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Greeks  from  its 
producing,  not  only  myrrh  and  frankincense,  like  the  opposite 
shores  of  Arabia,  but  cinnamon  also  in  such  quantities  that 
the  whole  tract  came  to  be  known  both  to  Greek  and  Latin 
geographers,  as  "  the  Land  of  Cinnamon."  •  No  trace  is  found 
of  any  settlement  in  these  parts  being  established  by  the 
Ptolemies,  though  successive  Greek  navigators  set  up  stelse  as 
landmarks  along  the  coast, — probably  indicating  in  each  case 
the  farthest  point  attained, — which  bore  the  names  of  those  who 
had  erected  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  names  of  Pytholaus, 
Lichas,  Pythangelus,  Leon  and  Charimortus  were  perpetuated.^ 


*  It  was  probably  from  the  same 
quarter  that  they  imported  the  various 
strange  animals  that  figured  in  the 
feative  processions  at  Alexandria, 
among  which  we  find  mention  as  early 
as  the  reign   of   Philadelphus    of   a 


(Athenteus,  v.  32,  p.  201). 

'  ii  Kunf9tittfi6^pos,  This  designation 
was  clcflAy  weU  established  in  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes,  as  we  find  it  con- 
tinually cited  from  ms  work  by  Strabo. 
Concerning  the  production  of  cinnamon 


camelopard  and  an  Ethiopian  rhino-  ,  in  these  countries,  see  Note  G,  p.  608. 
oeros,    besides    oryxes,    bubali,    Ac.  •       *  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  15,  p.  774. 
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With  this  exception  very  little  notice  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  the  enterprising  commanders  by  whom  the  exploring 
expeditions  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  conducted,  or  of 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  chain  of  Egyptian  outposts 
already  described  was  established  along  a  line  of  coast  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  extent.^  There  is  however  no  doubt  that  the 
stations  near  the  Straits,  which  bore  the  names  of  Berenice 
and  Arsinoe  were  erected  either  during  the  reign  of  the  second 
Ptolemy,  or  at  latest  in  that  of  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
This  period,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  that  when  the 
Egyptian  commerce  was  at  its  height,  as  it  was  that  in  which 
the  kingdom  in  general  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity,  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  their  trading  voyages  had 
already  been  extended  to  their  utmost  limits. 

§  5.  Much  the  most  interesting  and  important  question  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Ptolemies  is  that 
which  relates  to  their  trade  with  India.  That  the  Egyptian 
Greeks  under  their  rule  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
Indian  commodities,  and  that  Alexandria  became  at  an  early 
period  the  chief  emporium  of  this  lucrative  commerce  is  a 
point  upon  which  all  writers  are  agreed.  But  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  trade  we  have  very  imperfect  information. 
Jt  has  been  assumed  by  many  modem  writers  that  they  traded 
direct  with  the  Indian  peninsula,  although  from  their  ignorance 
or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  monsoons,  and  probably  also  of 
the  general  configuration  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  their  ships  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
circuitous  course  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  along 
the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Carmania  and  Gedrosia  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus. 

But  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  there  is  great 


t*  The  names  of  Satymsan^lihimedes 
have  hcen,  however,  recorded  among 
those  who  were  thus  employed  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  former  as 
the  founder  of  Philotera,  the  latter  of 
Ptolema'is  Epitheras  (Strabo,  xvi.  4, 


§§  5, 7).  We  learn  also  from  Diodoms 
that  one  of  the  captains  sent  out  by 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  explore  the 
Tioglodytic  coast,  was  named  Simmias. 
His  account  of  those  regions  was  cited 
by  Agatharchides  (Diodor.  iii.  18). 
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reason  to  doubt  whether  any  direct  trade  with  India  ever 
existed  nnder  the  Ptolemies.  While  we  have  abundant  notices 
of  their  commerce  with  both  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the 
countries  on  each  side  after  passing  out  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeby  for  a  certain  distance;  we  find  all  information 
suddenly  come  to  an  end  at  Cape  Guardafui  on  the  one  side, 
and  at  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  the  Sabaeans  on  the  other. 
Eratosthenes  indeed  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Hadra- 
maut  (Chatramotitae),  as  one  of  the  provinces  or  portions  into 
which  Arabia  was  divided ;  but  the  later  writers,  Agatharchides 
and  Artemidorus,  who  describe  the  coasts  in  detail,  give  no 
names  or  stations  along  this  part  of  Arabia  or  the  adjacent 
district  of  Oman.  The  name  of  the  headland  of  Syagrus 
(Cape  Fartak)  which  assumes  so  important  a  part  in  the 
works  of  later  geographers,  is  not  found  in  Strabo,  and  was 
therefore  probably  unknown  to  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  to  his 
immediate  successors.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  of 
the  island  of  Socotora,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  narrow 
sea,  which  under  the  name  of  the  island  of  Dioscorides  became 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  later  times,  when  they  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  not  only  speak  of  the  land  of  the  Sabseans  (the 
district  now  known  as  Yemen)  as  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world — ^a  character  which  it 
certainly  does  not  deserve  on  its  own  account,  though  a  tract 
of  considerable  fertility  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Arabia — 
but  they  expressly  state  that  this  prosperity  was  owing  in  part 
to  their  extensive  commerce,  the  Sabseans  themselves  having 
many  ships,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  while  their  ports 
were  frequented  by  trading  vessels  from  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Alex- 
ander had  established  his  naval  emporium.^  It  thus  becomes 
extremely  probable  (to  say  the  least)  that  the  Alexandrian 
merchants  may  have  derived  their  Indian  wares  from  the  ports 


'  AgaUiarchidoB,  §  102 ;  ap.  Diodor.  iii.  47 ;  Artemidonu  ap.  Strab.  xvL  4,  §  10. 
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of  Sabaea,  whither  they  would  be  brought  by  native  traders, 
whether  Arabian  or  Indian ;  and  they  would  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  to  the  coasts  of 
Hindustan. 

§  6.  The  account  given  by  Agatharchides  of  the  commercial 
character  of  the  Sabaeans  is  confirmed  at  a  later  period  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  who  speaks  of  the 
merchants  of  Muza  (a  port  just  within  the  straits)  as  carrying  on 
an  extensive  commerce  and  sending  their  own  ships  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  and  to  the  well-known  Indian  port  of  Barygaza.^ 
The  same  writer  expressly  tells  us  that  the  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
by  which  he  unquestionably  means  Aden,  was  in  former  days, 
when  navigators  did  not  yet  venture  to  proceed  from  Egypt 
direct  to  India,  or  from  India  to  Egypt,  the  emporium  at  which 
they  mutually  exchanged  their  commodities.^  Though  he  does 
not  in  terms  apply  this  to  the  trade  of  Egypt  %mder  the  Ptolemies^ 
the  comparison  which  he  implies  with  the  state  of  things  in 
his  own  day  (when  the  course  of  trade  had  totally  altered) 
leaves  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  period  to  which  he  alludes.* 
Had  the  Greek  navigators  under  the  Ptolemies  been  in  the 
habit  of  trading  directly  with  India,  it  is  inconceivable  but 
that  they  should  have  brought  home  some  notices  of  the 
country,  its  sea-coasts  and  the  ports  they  visited,  but,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  neither  Eratosthenes  nor  any  other  of  the 
geographers  consulted  by  Strabo — though  writing  for  the  most 
part  at  Alexandria — contain  the  slightest  additional  informa- 
tion from  this  source,  their  knowledge  of  the  continent  of 
India  being  derived  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Megas- 
thenes  and  the  other  contemporaries  of  Alexander.  Even  the 
name  of  Barygaza,  so  important  an  emporium  of  Indian  com- 


«  PeripL  Maris  Erythr.  §  21. 

*  Ibid.  §  26.  He  expressly  compares 
it  in  this  respect  with  Alexandria,  as  a 
place  that  exported  not  only  its  own 
commodities,  bat  those  which  had  been 
brought  thither  from  a  distance. 

*  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable, 
npon  this  supposition,  tliat  no  notice  is 


found  in  any  of  these  earlier  writers 
(Agatharchides,  Artemidorus,  or  Era- 
tosthenes) of  the  port  and  promontory 
of  Aden,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  on  the  line  of 
coast,  but  must  always  have  been  the 
chief  natural  emporium  for  all  this  pc^t 
of  Arabia. 
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merce,  and  situated  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus,  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  was  apparently 
unknown  to  the  Alexandrian  geographers.^ 

We  can  hardly  therefore  be  mistaken  in  concluding  that,  at 
all  events  under  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  the  voyages 
of  the  Alexandrian  traders  did  not  extend  farther  than  Cape 
Guardafui  on  the  one  side,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden  on 
the  other ;  and  that  the  lucrative  trade  with  India,  of  which 
they  possessed  to  a  great  extent  the  monopoly,  was  of  a  kind 
similar  to  that  of  the  Venetians  in  later  times,  who  supplied 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  Indian  commodities,  which  they  them- 
selves purchased  at  Alexandria. 

§  7.  We  have  much  less  information  concerning  the  progress 
made  by  the  Ptolemies  in  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  but  we  know  that  on  this  side  also  they  made  great 
additions  to  the  geographical  knowledge  previously  possessed 
of  the  countries  vaguely  known  by  the  designation  of  Ethiopia. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  civilized  and  powerful  state 
should  be  established  in  Egypt,  without  attempting  to  push 
exploring  expeditions  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  both  in  the 
hope  of  solving  the  long  controverted  question  of  the  origin  of 
that  river,  and  with  the  more  practical  object  of  making 
acquaintance  with  the  nations  and  countries  on  its  banks, 
which  were  known  to  produce  ivory,  ebony,  and  other  articles 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  supposed, 
though  with  little  foundation,  to  be  equally  abundant  in 
gold.  The  Ethiopians  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe  had  at 
this  period  assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  civilized 
community,  and  under  the  government  of  a  native  ruler,  called 


'  Strabo  in  describing  the  extensive 
trade  carried  on  in  his  day  from  Myos 
Hormns  with  India  direct,  expressly 
contrasts  it  with  the  state  of  things 
when  very  few  ventured  to  sail  thither 
for  commercial  objects  {wp^rtpov  M 
TUP  IlroXffuuKwy  0airt\4wy  6\ly«»y  ircuf' 
rdvafft  BappovPTCfv  tAciv  koI  rhv  ^lyiiKhv 


ifiwoptitadtu  ^6proPy  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  118). 
The  voyage  of  Eudoxns  of  Gyziciu 
(about  120  B.C.),  who  certainly  did 
proceed  to  India,  is  distinctly  spoken 
of  as  something  altogether  new  and 
exceptional  (Strabo,  ii.  8,  §  4,  p.  98). 
See  Chapter  XYUL  sect  5. 
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by  the  Greeks  Ergamenes,  appear  to  have  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  would  materially 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  farther  south.^  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  Meroe  itself  appears  to  have  become  a 
dependency  of,  if  not  actually  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  This  circumstance  readily  accounts  for  tlie  in- 
creased knowledge  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  this  period  of 
the  course  of  the  Nile  above  the  second  cataract  and  of  the 
several  confluents  or  tributaries  of  that  great  stream. 

Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  knew  nothing  of  any  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Nile,  and  justly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  great 
peculiarities  of  that  river,  that  during  so  very  long  a  course  it 
had  no  tributaries.  Moreover,  while  he  was  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Meroe,  as  the  capital  city  of  the  Ethiopians,  he  has 
no  mention  of  the  ''  island,"  as  the  surrounding  territory  was 
called  by  later  geographers,  in  consequence  of  its  being  nearly 
encircled  by  the  Nile  and  one  of  its  tributaries.  Eratosthenes, 
on  the  contrary,  correctly  described  the  "  island  "  of  Meroe  as 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astaboras, — the 
stream  which  is  now  called,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the 
Tacazze,  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Nile  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Atbara.  Above  this  was  another  similar  island,  formed 
by  two  rivers  called  the  Astapus  and  Astasobas,  concerning 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion,  some  writers 
describing  them  as  two  separate  affluents  of  the  Nile,  others 
more  correctly  asserting  that  the  Astapus  was  in  reality  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nile  itself.'  It  was  said  to  flow  from  some 
lakes  farther  to  the  south ;  but  no  one  pretended  to  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
correct  view  of  the  cause  of  its  periodical  inundations,  that 
they  were  produced  by  the  summer  rains  in  these  southern 
regions,  appears    to  have  been  generally  adopted,    though 


s  Sec  the  article  Ekoamenes  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Biography, 
vol.  ii. 


*  Eratosthcn.  ap.  Strab.  xvii.  1,  p. 
786. 
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various  other  fanciful  theories  were  from  time  to  time  promul- 
gated by  philosophers.^ 

§  8.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  names,  that  the  Greeks  were  at  this  time 
well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Khartoum, 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  now  known  as  the  Blue  and 
White  Nile — ^the  Bahr  el  Azrek  and  Bahr  el  Abiad ;  and  for  a 
certain  distance  up  those  rivers.  It  was  above  their  junction, 
in  the  so-called  island  formed  by  the  two,  that  dwelt  a  people 
termed  by  Eratosthenes  and  later  writers  the  Sembritae,  who, 
according  to  the  current  tradition,  were  the  descendants  of  a 
body  of  Egyptian  exiles  who  had  quitted  their  country  in  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus.*  We  here  recognize  at  once  the 
Automoli  of  Herodotus,  though  the  reports  which  had  reached 
that  historian  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation.^  They  evidently  occupied  in  reality  the  region  now 
known  as  Sennaar.^ 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  intercourse  with 
Meroe  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  should  acquire  accurate 
information  concerning  the  course  of  the  Nile  between  that 
city  and  Syene,  and  from  this  period  accordingly  we  find  them 
well  acquainted  with  the  great  bend  formed  by  the  river  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  as  well  as  with  the  second,  or  as  it  was 
termed,  "  the  great "  cataract,  concerning  which  such  absurd 
fables  were  propagated  in  later  times.^  But  the  difficulties 
presented  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  other  obstacles  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  its  course,  would  naturally 


'  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  p.  789.  1  above  Elhartonm. 

'  EratoBthen.  ap.  Btrabi  zvii.  1,  p. 
786. 

»  Herodot  iLSO.    See  Chapter  VIII. 

*  The  name  of  Sennaar  is  given  at 
the  present  day  to  the  distriot  between 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  Nile,  con- 
stitnting  a  quasi  island  precisely 
analoi^ous  to  tlie  so-called  "  island  "  of 
Meroe.  The  town  of  the  name  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  150  miles 


*  No  distinct  mention  of  the  Second 
Cataract  is  found  in  Herodotus,  though 
he  was  aware  that  the  navigation  of 
the  NUe  in  this  part  presented  great 
difficulties  (see  Chapter  YIIL).  The 
first  mention  of  **  the  Great  Cataract  '* 
is  found  in  Eratosthenes ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  countenanced  the 
absurd  exaggerations  concerning  it, 
which  are  found  in  Pliny  and  later 
writers. 
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prevent  any  considerable  traffic  from  being  carried  np  or  down 
the  Nile ;  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  intercourse  with 
Meroe  was  carried  on  principally  by  caravans  across  the  desert, 
from  the  ports  on  the  Bed  Secu  The  direct  distance  by  this 
line  of  (communication  is  stated  at  only  ten  or  twelve  days* 
journey.*  No  allusion  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  the 
route  which  has  been  generally  followed  by  modem  travellers, 
which  quits  the  Nile  at  Eorosko  and  strikes  across  the  desert 
to  Abu  Hamed,  thus  cutting  oflf  the  whole  of  the  great  bend  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  avoiding  the  cataracts. 

§  9.  We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
himself  carried  his  arms  into  Ethiopia,  and  thus  led  to  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  regions  of  the  interior:'  but  the 
expressions  of  the  historian  are  vague,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  that  monarch  himself  conducted  any  expedition  of 
importance.  Meroe  also  appears  to  have  continued  virtually 
independent,  and  we  have  no  proof  of  any  attempts  being 
made  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
farther  up  in  the  interior.  The  supposition  that  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  had  made  extensive  conquests  in  Ethiopia,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  he  conducted  in  person,  rests  solely  on 
a  misconception  of  the  celebrated  monument  of  Adulis,  which 
records  the  exploits  of  an  Ethiopian  king  of  much  later  date. 
That  monument  was  undoubtedly  erected  in  the  first  instance 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  set  up  by  that  monarch  in  person  or  that  he 
had  himself  visited  this  remote  comer  of  his  dominions." 

A  considerable  amount  of  information  seems  to  have  been 
collected  by  the  explorers  and  traders  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs concerning  the  various  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  with 


*  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  xyii  1,  p. 
786.  In  another  passage,  where  he  is 
foUowing  Artemiaoros,  Strabo  states 
the  distance  from  Meroe  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf  at  fifteen  days'  journey  for  an 
active  traveUer  (cir^c^yy  68^t.  xvi  4, 
p.  771). 

At  the  present  day,  since  the  foun- 


dation of  EJiartoum,  and  the  establitih- 
ment  of  regular  communications  with 
the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  most 
trayellers  proceed  by  sea  to  Sttakim» 
and  thenoe  across  the  desert  to  Khar- 
toum. 

'  Diodor.  i.  37. 

•  Note  D,  p,  609. 
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whom  they  came  in  contact  in  their  expeditions  in  pursuit  of 
elephants  and  other  game :  but  no  notice  is  found  of  the 
rugged  and  lofty  table-land  of  Abyssinia,  which  forms  so  im- 
portant a  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  these  regions : 
nor  even  of  the  great  mountain  barrier  that  bounds  it  on  the 
east,  and  presents  so  conspicuous  an  object,  when  viewed  from 
the  Bed  Sea. 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the 
countries  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  NUe— now  known  as 
Kordofan  and  Dar  Four ;  while  below  these  the  great  Nubian 
desert  opposed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  their  explorations  in 
this  direction.  The  Egyptian  kings  had  indeed  early  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Cyreniuca,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  had  founded  a  city  of  the 
name  of  Berenice  on  the  very  border  of  the  Great  Syrtis ;  but 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  having  instituted  any  exploring 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Libya,  or  established  any  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Egypt,  like  the 
native  Egyptian  kings,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  thought 
of  introducing  the  use  of  camels  into  Africa :  without  which 
useful  auxiliary  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
extensive  journeys  or  explorations  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

§  10.  To  the  period  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  belongs  a  writer, 
who  is  frequently  cited  by  extant  geographical  authors,  and 
whose  work  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  geography  in  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  him.  Timosthenes,  a  native  of  Bhodes,  who  held 
the  important  position  of  admiral  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,*  drew  up  a  treatise  "  concerning  Ports," 


*  Strabo  (iz.  S,  p.  421)  terms  him 
6  ¥a{n»pxos  rod  itvripov  TlroXtfudoVf  but 
Marcian  of  Heraclea  calls  him  itpxn^**- 
fifprfrrriSf  a  term  which  would  imply 
more  scientific  acqnaintance  with  prac- 
tical navigation  (EpU.  ArUmidor,  §  2). 


His  work,  which  was  ^  in  ten  books 
(Strabo,  L  0.),  would  appear  to  have 
been  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Ifaroian. 
It  is  also  referred  to  by  Agathemcma 
{Oeograph.  L  §  7),  but  it  is  always 
di£9cult  to  jndige  whether  these  oita- 
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which  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Strabo,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  followed  by  Eratosthenes.  It  was 
evidently  not  confined  to  the  mere  description  of  the  cities  or 
harbours  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  gave  the  distances  firom 
one  to  the  other,  with  indications  of  their  relative  position  and 
bearings.^  Such  a  work  was  apparently  designed  as  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  navigator,  but  must  have  contributed  also 
materially  to  the  more  definite  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
seas  and  coasts  which  it  comprised :  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  it  became  one  of  the  principal  authorities  upon  this 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.  Eratosthenes  indeed,  whose 
work  so  long  retained  its  position  as  the  standard  treatise  on 
geography,  is  said  to  have  made  such  extensive  use  of  the 
work  of  Timosthenes,  as  to  amount  to  direct  plagiarism.*  But 
from  the  total  loss  of  his  writings  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the 
real  extent  of  the  obligations  of  the  great  geographer  of 
Gyrene  to  his  predecessor.  It  appears  certain  however  (so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  extant  citations)  that  the  treatise  of 
Timosthenes  was  confined  to  the  "  Inner  Sea "  or  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  dependencies :  it  could  therefore  hardly  have 
added  much  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  in 
point  of  extent,  however  much  it  may  have  contributed  to 
accuracy  of  details.  Strabo  indeed  speaks  of  Timosthenes,  as 
well  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  as  showing  great  ignorance 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  western  regions  of  Europe  in  general : 
a  criticism  that  is  probably  well-founded,  though  Strabo  him- 
self (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  was  far  from  possessing  as 
correct  ideas  as  he  himself  imagined,  concerning  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 


tioDS  by  late  authors  are  really  takeu 
£rom  tlie  original  works,  or  copied  at 
second  hand. 

'  Tiius  he  stated  that  Metagonium 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  opponte  to 
Massilia,  an  error  for  which  he  is  justly 
censured  by  Strabo  (xvii  3,  p.  827). 

*  Marcian  of  Hcraclea  goes  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  Eratosthenes  transcribed 
the  whole  treatise  into  his  own  work, 
making  only  a  few   additions  {EpiL 


Artem,  §  3).  But  this  statement  seems 
whoUy  at  variance  with  the  much  more 
trustworthy  authority  of  Strabo,  that 
while  Eratosthenes  praised  the  work 
of  his  predecessor  above  all  others,  he 
differed  from  him  upon  many  points 
(jbp  ivaiyu  fi^y  Ikupos  fidiXtara  rwy  &\,- 

«-A.c?<rra.    Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  40,  p.  92.) 

'  Marcian  altio,  in  whose  days    of 
course  all  i)arts  of  ihe  Mediterranean 
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In  one  respect,  Timosthenes  (we  are  told)  made  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  his  predecessors — that  he  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  arrangement  of  different  countries  according  to  the 
winds  that  blew  from  the  different  quarters,  or  as  we  should 
say,  the  different  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  so  doing  intro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  these  divisions  than  had  been 
before  in  use.^  Thus  he  placed  the  Bactrians  in  the  extreme 
east  (Apeliotes),  the  Indians  in  the  south-east  (Eurus),  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  south-south-east  (PhoDnix), 
the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt  in  the  south  (Notus),  the  Gara- 
mantes  above  the  Syrtis  in  the  south-south-west  (Leuconotus), 
the  western  Ethiopians  above  the  Mauri  in  the  south-west 
(Libs) ;  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  the  confines  of  Africa 
and  Europe  in  the  west  (Zephyrus),  Iberia  (Spain)  in  the 
north-west  (Argestes),  the  Kelts  in  the  north-north-west  (Thras- 
cias),  the  Scythians  above  Thrace  in  the  north  (Aparctias),  the 
Pontus,  Maeotis  and  Sarmatians  towards  the  north-north-east 
(Boreas),  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  SacsB  towards  the 
north-east  (Caecias).^ 


Section  2. — Progress  of  Discovery  in  Western  Europe. — 

Pfftheas. — Tinueus. 

§  1.  While  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  were  extending  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  east,  other 
causes  were  producing  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was 
the  information  possessed  by  the  Greek  geographers  as  lato  as 
the  time  of  Ephorus  and  the  coast-describer  Scylax,  concerning 
everything  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  although  we 


were  weU  known,  cenanres  Timosthenee  *  expressee  liiB  snrpriBe  that  Eratosthenes 

for  hifl  ignorance  of  the  conntries  around  1  should  have  foUowed  him  so  implicitly 

the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  from  thence  (Epil.  Artem.  §  3). 

to  the  Straits,  as  weU  as  of  the  southern  I  *  Note  E,  p.  610. 

ooast  from  Carthage  to  the  Straits,  and  |  *  Agathemerus,  c  2,  §  C. 
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know  that  the  name  of  the  Cassiterides — as  islands  in  the 
western  sea,  from  whence  the  Phoenicians  brought  large 
supplies  of  tin — was  well  known  before  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
that  historian  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  definite  infonna- 
tion  concerning  them,^  and  the  Greek  writers  who  followed  him 
appear  to  have  been  equally  ignorant  in  this  respect 

But  about  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived — the 
generation  following  the  death  of  Alexander — we  find  alto- 
gether new  names  and  new  geographical  notions  concerning 
the  western  regions  of  Europe,  which,  although  still  in  a  very 
vague  and  fluctuating  form,  had  acquired  a  hold  upon  the 
popular  belief,  and  undoubtedly  indicate  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  this  portion  of  the  world.  For  these  notions, 
and  for  the  first  introduction  into  the  domain  of  geographical 
science  of  some  leading  facts,  though  confused  and  distorted 
by  many  errors  and  fables,  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  a  writer 
named  Pytheas,  a  native  of  Massilia. 

Though  the  discoveries,  or  alleged  discoveries,  of  Pytheas, 
were  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  ancient  writers,  and 
were  fully  discussed  by  some  authors  still  extant,  no  definite 
statement  has  been  preserved  to  us  as  to  the  period  at  which  he 
lived,  or  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work.  Even  as  to 
its  form  and  character  we  are  left  almost  wholly  in  the  dark,^ 
and  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  what  little  informa- 


•  Herodot  iii.  115.  See  Chapter  VI. 
p.  164. 

'  The  title  of  his  work  is  uncertain. 
The  ancient  antliors  cite  it  under 
variotu  names.  Marcian  of  Heraclea 
olasses  him  amongst  the  writers  who 
had  left  n«piirAot,  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  uses  the  word  in  a  general  sense,  as 
he  includes  Eratosthenes  in  the  same 
category.  The  Scholiast  on  ApoUo- 
nius  Bhodius  (iv.  761)  cites  it  as  r^f 
w€pio9osj  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  had  himself  seen  the  work.  An 
astronomical  writer  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  refers  to  his  authority,  iv  rois  rtpl 
rov  'CiK€ayov ;  but  this  is  probably  only 


a  general  expression.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather,  it  seems  probable  that  Pytheas 
wrote  a  geographical  work,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  own  voyages  and  explorations,  but 
described  other  countries  also,  from  the 
information  that  he  had  ooUected. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
left  more  thaaone  treatise  of  the  kind. 
The  original  work  may  probably  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  ))eriod.  Strabo 
evidently  knew  it  only  through  Eratos- 
thenes and  Polybius ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  citations  of  Pliny, 
and  later  Greek  writers,  are  in  like 
manner  all  made  at  second  hand. 
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tion  we  possess  concemiiig  it  is  derived  principally  from  the 
controversial  notices  of  hostile  critics,  who  were  disposed  to 
decry  the  whole  production  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  With  regard 
to  his  date,  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  not  only  before  Eratos- 
thenes, who  relied  much  upon  his  authority,  but  before 
Dicaearchus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  died  about 
B.C.  285.®  He  may  therefore  probably  be  regarded  as  about 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

§  2.  According  to  Polybius,  Pytheas  had  given  an  account 
of  a  voyage  undertaken  by  himself,  in  which  he  had  not  only 
visited  the  island  of  Britain,  but  had  travelled  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  and  stated  it  to  be  more  than  40,000  stadia 
(4000  G.  miles)  in  circumference.*  Beyond  Britain  to  the 
north  lay  another  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Thule, 
and  he  stated  that  the  sea  in  these  parts  assumed  a  thick  and 
sluggish  character,  like  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  resembling  in 
consistence  the  molluscous  animal,  or  jelly-fish,  called  the pulmo 
marinuSy  or  sea-lung.  This  substance  he  had  himself  seen, 
but  the  other  phenomena  he  described  only  from  hearsay. 
Betuming  from  this  expedition  to  Britain,  he  visited  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  of  Europe  bordering  on  the  ocean,  from  Gadeira 
(Gades)  as  far  as  the  Tantos.^  The  whole  of  this  account  is 
rejected  by  Polybius  in  a  summary  manner,  and  he  elsewhere 
asserts  broadly  that  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe,  from 
Narbo  in  Gaul  to  the  Tanais  was  still  wholly  unknown,  and 
that  everything  which  was  related  concerning  it  was  mere 
fiction.^  Eratosthenes  was  more  cautious,  and  while  he  appears 
to  have  doubted  some  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas,  he  gave 
credence  to  those  which  related  to  Britain  as  well  as  to  the 
coast  of  Iberia  (Spain)  and  Gadeira.^    He  also  received  as  a 


*  According  to  Strabo,  Polybins 
censured  Eratoethenes  for  believing 
Pytheas,  when  Dicsarchns  had  not 
done  so  (Strab.  il.  p.  104).  It  appears 
also  from  Pliny  (xxxTii.  2.  §  36)  that 
Timsus,  who  wrote  about  264  B.a,  had 
made  nse  of  the  work  of  Pytheas. 

•  Note  F,  p.  612. 


'  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  ii  p.  104. 

'  Polyb.  iii.  38.  If  these  expresdons 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  he  must  have 
treated  the  existence  of  Britain  as 
equally  fabulous  with  that  of  Thule. 
^t  this  is  scarcely  probable. 

*  Eratosth.  ap.  Strnb.  L  e. 
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fact  the  existence  of  Thule,  as  the  most  northern  land  known, 
a  view  which,  though  rejected  both  bjP  Polybius  and  Strabo, 
came  to  be  part  of  the  generally  received  system  of  ancient 
geographers. 

§  3.  In  attempting  to  determine  the  degree  of  credit  that 
can  be  attached  to  Pyiheas,  we  labour  under  the  very  great 
disadvantage  that  the  original  work  is  lost  to  us,  while  the  few 
notices  that  have  been  preserved  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
the  most  disputed  points,  and  to  those  statements  that  were  con- 
troverted by  later  authors.  As  we  learn  from  Polybius  that 
Eratosthenes  relied  mainly  upon  Pytheas  for  the  account  of 
Iberia,  we  must  presume  that  the  latter  had  given  some 
account  of  his  voyage  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain,  and 
doubtless  that  of  Gaul  likewise.  Had  we  possessed  this  account 
we  should  have  been  far  better  able  to  judge  of  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  his  information,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  really  made  the  voyage  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  Strabo  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  the 
ignorance  of  Eratosthenes  concerning  Iberia  and  the  west  of 
Europe  in  general:*  but  his  censures  are  not  always  well- 
founded  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  statement  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  from  the  work  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  coasts  of  Gaul,  is  one  in  which  he  shows  himself 
better  informed  than  Strabo.  He  represented  the  land  of  the 
Ostimii — the  Osismii  of  later  authors* — who  inhabited  a  part 
of  Bretagne,  as  forming  a  great  promontory,  extending  far  out 
to  sea.*  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  attached  no  importance  to 
the  projection  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  thus  gave  an 
entirely  wrong  configuration  to  the  Gaulish  coast  adjoining 
the  ocean,  by  neglecting  one  of  its  most  essential  features. 


«  Bimbo,  ii.  1,  p.  93 ;  4,  p.  104. 

*  The  name  is  indeed  found  in  our 
existing  text  of  Strabo  only  in  a  corrupt 
form ;  the  MSS.  giving  in  one  passage 
(i.  p.  63)  'CiiTTiB4ovs  or  *CUmaiovst  in 
another  (p.  64)  *£l(rrtSafUfluv,  and  in  a 
third  Tifiiovs  (vr.  p.  195).    But  a  com- 


parison of  the  three,  which  aU  unques- 
tionably refer  to  the  same  people, 
leayes  little  doubt  that  the  true  reading 
is,  as  restored  bj  Kramer,  *Q(mtiiovs 
(see  Kramer's  note  to  vol.  i.  p.  97  of 
his  edition). 

•  Id.L4,  p.  64;  iv.4,p.  195. 
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Eratosthenes  followed  Pytheas,  and  his  map  of  this  part  of 
Europe  was  in  consequence  far  superior  to  that  of  Strabo. 

Pytheas  was  indeed  in  error  in  supposing  this  headland  to 
be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  extending  farther  west 
than  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  but  errors  of  longitude  of  this 
kind  are  of  all  others  the  most  excusable.  He  was,  moreover, 
correctly  informed  that  there  were  several  islands  in  the  open 
sea,  west  of  this  promontory ;  one  of  which  was  named  Uxisama, 
and  lay  three  days'  voyage  from  the  mainland  J  Though  this 
distance  is  greatly  overstated,  as  in  many  similar  instances, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  distinct  indication  of 
the  Isles  of  Ushant. 

Another  passage,  which  is  unfortunately  not  very  intelli- 
gible in  its  present  form,  proves  at  least  that  Pytheas  spoke  of 
the  voyage  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  course  of 
navigation  that  it  was  desirable  to  pursue.^ 

§  4.  With  regard  to  Britain  again  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
to  what  extent  Pytheas  professed  to  have  carried  his  personal 
explorations;'  and  his  statement  of  its  dimensions  was  un- 
doubtedly exaggerated,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
supposed  by  some  ancient  writers.  He  was  also  in  error  (if  he 
is  correctly  reported  by  Strabo)  in  stating  that  the  promontory 


'  Id.  i.  4.  p.  64. 

*  It  appears  tliat  Eratosthenes  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Pytheas,  that  the 
Yoyage  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Spain  was  easier,  in  sailing  towards 
Gaul,  than  hy  standing  out  towards 
the  open  Ocean  {rk  wpoaaomudt  fiipri 
rris  *lfifiplas  t^apoi^tpa  utmi  wpifs  r^iP 
KcArtic^y  fi  Kcerk  rhr  'Aic^oy  irK4ov<ri), 
a  fact  which  Artemidorus  denied 
(Strab.  iu.  2,  §  11).  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  the  exact  sense  of  these  words 
is,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  cor- 
rectly transmted  by  Groskurd  to  mean 
that  the  voyage  from  west  to  east,  such 
as  a  navigator  would  make,  starting 
from  Gades  and  rounding  Gape  Finis- 
terre, was  more  fayourable  than  in  the 
contrary  direction.  At  all  events  they 
certainly  seem  to  indicate  a  practical 

VOL.1. 


acquaintance  with  the  navigation  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 

*  The  expression  of  Pdybius,  as  it 
appears  in  our  existing  text  of  Strabo 
(li.  p.  104),  is  ambiguous,  but  the 
emendation  of  i^ifiaihy  introduced  by 
the  recent  editors  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  Pytheas  chargeable  with  a 
monstrous  exaggeration  by  saying  that 
he  had  travelled  hy  land  through  the 
whole  of  Britain,  a  statement  which 
cannot  fairly  be  forced  upon  him  witii- 
out  better  authority.  Groskurd  ad- 
heres to  the  old  text,  and  translatee 
ififiarrhv  aa  equivalent  to  ttrow  ififiarh. 
^v ;  which  certainly  gives  the  reason- 
able meaning  of  the  passage.  Schweig- 
haoser,  in  his  edition  of  Polybius 
(xxxiv.  5),  receives  these  words  into 
the  text,  on  the  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt. 

2  Q 
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of  Cantium  in  Britain  was  several  days'  voyage  from  the  coast 
of  Gaul.^  In  respect  to  the  island  of  Thule — ^a  name  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  introduce  into  ancient  geography, 
where  it  ever  after  maintained  its  place — ^his  account  was  evi- 
dently extremely  vague.  We  learn  only  that  he  stated  it  to 
be  situated  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britain:*  but 
according  to  Strabo  he  said  nothing  of  whether  it  was  habitable 
or  not.  It  was  beyond  Thule  that  the  navigation  became  im- 
passable on  account  of  the  sea  assuming  a  thick  and  gelatinous 
consistency.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  modem  writers,  that  Pytheas  himself  professed 
to  have  visited  Thule :  indeed  the  expressions  of  our  extant 
authorities  would  rather  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.'  But 
this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  the  absence  of  the  original  work. 

On  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  formed  by  Pytheas 
(and  derived  from  him  by  Eratosthenes)  of  Britain  as  an 
island  of  vast  extent,  stretching  far  away  to  the  north,  but 
having  another  island  caUed  Thule  stiU  farther  to  the  north,* 
was  much  more  correct  than  that  of  Strabo,  who  conceived 
Britain  as  stretching  lengthwise  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Graul, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  with  leme  (Ireland)  lying 
far  away  to  the  north  of  it.    It  must  be  observed,  moreover. 


>  Strabo,  L  4,  §8,  p.  68.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  the  fl^  writer  who  men- 
tioned the  name,  so  fiftmiliar  to  aU 
later  geographers. 

«  Id.  4,  §  2  p.  63;  Plin.  H.N.  IL  75, 
§187. 

'  The  only  ancient  writer,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  Pytheas  as  having 
vitited  Thnle  is  the  astronomer  Gleo- 
medes,  in  citing  his  statement  con- 
cerning the  astronomical  phenomena 
witnessed  there  ;  and  he  introduces  it 
with  a  yagae  "ly  f  ywyovivtu  ^atrl 
UvBioof^"  and  had  eyidently  not  con- 
sulted the  original  work  (Cleomedes,  i. 
47,  ed.  Bake> 

*  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
identify  the  Thnle  of  Pytheas  with 


any  approach  to  certainty ;  but  he  had 
probaoly  heard  ya^ely  of  the  eiiat- 
ence  of  some  considerable  island,  or 
group  of  islands,  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
whetner  the  Orkneys  or  the  Shetlanda 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  aUeged  distance 
of  six  days'  voyage  from  the  mainland 
(see  the  case  of  Uzisama,  just  dted) ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  British 
IslanOB  {^o^Kriv  r^¥  fiop€undrriy  rmm 
Bperaypuc&Vf  Strab.  ii.  p.  114X  an  ex- 
pression which  would  at  once  exclude 
the  possibility  of  his  referring  to 
Iceland,  even  if  the  inherent  impio- 
bability  of  the  case  were  not  dedstve 
against  this  supposition. 
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that  however  vague  or  inaccurate  may  have  been  his  descrip- 
tion of  Britain,  he  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Greek  writer 
who  gave  any  account  of  the  British  Islands  at  all.*  If  its 
existence  was  previously  known — and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Pytheas  claimed  to  be  its  discoverer — it  could  only  have  been 
through  vague  reports  obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  from 
the  Gaulish  traders,  who  possibly,  even  at  this  period,  extended 
their  communications  from  one  sea  to  another.'  But  it  seems 
certain  that  Pytheas  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  his  coun- 
trymen any  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

§  5.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  alleged  voyage  of 
Pytheas.'  The  statement  that  he  proceeded  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  Tanais  is  of  course  impossible  in 
fact,  though  it  would  not  appear  so  to  the  imperfect  geo- 
graphical ideas  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pytheas  might  as  readily 
have  taken  some  important  river  flowing  into  the  North  Sea  or 
the  Baltic  for  the  Tanais,  as  the  companions  of  Alexander 
mistook  the  laxartes  for  the  same  river.  Hence  some  modem 
writers  have  supposed  that  he  actually  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Vistula :  others,  more  reasonably,  that  he  stopped  short  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.^    On  the  other  hand  the  expression  use<} 


*  The  Psendo-Aristotelian  treatise 
de  Mundo  (Utpl  K^o-ftov),  in  which 
mention  is  found  of  ^  the  two  BritifJi 
Islands  **  (cu  Boeroyrtical  vriaoiyj  with 
the  addition  oi  their  names,  Albion 
and  leme,  is  nndoubtedly  a  spurious 
production,  and  belongs  to  a  much 
later  period  than  that  of  Aristotle, 
probably  even  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  era.  Tet  it  is  cited  both  by 
Forbiger  and  by  Dr.  Latham  (in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Geography,  art.  Bbtf- 
ANNiGJB  Insula),  as  if  Aristotle  himself 
were  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
Albion  and  lemc. 

*  The  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian 
Himiloo  was  undoubtedly  made  at  a 
much  earlier  period;  but  no  Greek 
author  shows  any  acquaintance  with 
his  authority. 


'  The  expressions  of  Polybius,  as 
quoted  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  1<H),  have  been 
understood  by  some  modem  writers,  as 
if  Pytheas  had  made  two  distinct 
voyages,  in  the  one  of  which  ho  ex- 
plored Britain,  in  the  other  he  traced 
the  northern  coast  of  Europe  from 
QsdeB  to  the  Tanais.  But  this  seems 
most  improbable.  He  must  have 
already  visited  the  western  and  north- 
em  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  Britain;  and  if,  after 
making  an  excursion  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  he  retumed  from 
thence  to  Gaul,  and  carried  on  his 
voyage  towards  the  east,  this  would 
sufficiently  coincide  with  the  state- 
ment of  Polybius. 

"  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Ukert 
(torn.  L  pt  ii.  p.  807). 
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by  Polybius  that  he  followed  the  coast  ^^  as  far  as  the  Tanais  '* 
may  be  employed  only  in  the  same  sense,  as  he  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards  says  that  the  north  of  Europe  extending 
"  from  the  Tanais  to  Narbo  "  was  wholly  imknown  :•  where  he 
clearly  refers  to  the  northern  coast  opposite  to  each. 

Here  therefore  we  are  entirely  at  fault.  But  we  may  pro- 
Ubly  eonaec.  .itt  U^  p»t  i  hi.  ,oy.g<,  ft,  soJmeBt 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  of  the  account  he  gave  of  the  pro- 
duction of  amber :  "  According  to  Pytheas  (says  that  writer) 
the  GuttoneSy  a  German  nation,  dwelt  on  an  estuary  of  the 
Ocean,  of  the  name  of  Mentonomus,  extending  for  the  distance 
of  6000  stadia.  From  this  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  voyage 
was  an  island  called  Abalus,  on  which  in  the  spring  amber  was 
cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  was  a  kind  of  scum  produced  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  sea  (concreti  maris  purgamentum).  The 
inhabitants  used  it  instead  of  wood  for  their  fires,  and  sold  it 
to  their  neighbours  the  Teutoni.  Timseus  also  (he  adds)  gave 
credence  to  this  account,  but  called  the  island  Basilia."^ 

This  passage  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  if  it  proved  that 
Pytheas  had  himself  visited  the  land  where  the  amber  was 
found :  but  it  is  certain  not  only  that  it  asserts  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  that  it  points  in  reality  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Pytheas  may  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Guttones  (though 
even  this  is  not  stated  by  Pliny),  but  he  clearly  seems  to  speak 
of  the  island  of  Abalus  from  hearsay  only.  Had  he  visited 
any  of  the  regions  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  where  amber 
was  really  found,  he  would  hardly  have  been  told  that  it  came 
from  a  distant  island.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  explored  the 
coasts  of  Germany,  eastward  from  Britain,  he  would  doubtless 
have  made  diligent  inquiry  for  the  land  where  amber  was  pro- 
duced, and  might  have  been  readily  misled  by  some  such 
information  as  that  transmitted  to  us  in  his  name. 

It  is  certain  also  that  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  we  are  far 

•  Pdyb.  I  e,  >  PUn.  JJ.  N,  xxxvii.  2, 11,  §  35. 
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from  possessing  a  correct  report  of  the  statement  of  Pytheas : 
we  have  seen  in  repeated  instances  how  careless  that  author  is 
in  the  citation  of  his  authorities :  and  in  the  present  case  the 
words  "  Guttonibus  Germanim  genti "  render  it  almost  certain 
that  Pliny  is  not  quoting  the  expressions  of  Pytheas  himself, 
the  name  of  Germany  in  this  general  sense  being  certainly  of 
later  introduction,  and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Bomans.^ 

Supposing  however,  as  is  certainly  probable,  that  the  work 
of  Pytheas  did  contain  some  such  statement  concerning  the 
origin  of  amber  as  that  cited  by  Pliny,  we  are  left  wholly 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  locality  which  he  meant  to  designate. 
The  assumption  of  many  modem  writers  that  amber  is  found 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  is  certainly  an  error.  We 
shall  see  that  Boman  writers  at  a  later  period  speak  distinctly 
of  its  being  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands:  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig,  and  occasionally,  though 
more  sparingly,  on  that  of  Holstein  also.^ 

§  6.  It  must  be  added  that  Pytheas  was  the  first — so  far  as 
we  know — to  report  various  particulars  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  northern  regions,  which  were  undoubtedly 
correct ;  such  as  the  gradual  disappearance  of  various  kinds  of 
grain,  as  one  advanced  towards  the  north,  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors  made  from  com  and  honey,  and  the  habit  of  threshing 
out  their  com  in  large  bams — instead  of  the  open  threshing- 


'  The  name  of  the  Oennaiii,  as  a 
tribe  or  nation,  was  indeed  known  to 
the  Greeks  not  lon^  after  this ;  as  we 
find  it  in  the  treatise  De  Mirabilibus, 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (§  168), 
bat  belonging  in  reality  to  the  snc- 
eeeding  century.  Fosidonius  also 
appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  it 
(ap.  AtheniBum,  iv.  39,  p.  153).  But 
the  extension  of  the  name  as  a  geo- 


(Tacit  Germ,  o.  2). 

'  For  this  important  flEMst,  though 
already  indicated  by  Ukert,  we  are 
indebted  principally  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Kedslob  {Thvle:  die  PhSnicisdien  Han- 
deUnoegen  nach  dem  Norden,  Leipzig, 
1855,  pp.  26,  27).  Sir  6.  Lewis  and 
most  other  modem  writers  on  the  subject 
have  assumed  that  amber  was  found 
orUy  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    The 


graphical  term,  as  here  used  by  Pliny,      existence  of  two  amber  regions  will  be 
wad,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tacitus,      found  to  explain  many  difficulties, 
of   recent    introduction    in    his    time  , 
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floors  of  the  Greeks  and  Italicois — on  account  of  the  want  of 
sun  and  the  frequency  of  rain.* 

On  the  whole  then,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  vagne 
and  defective  character  of  our  information,  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  Pytheas  really  made 
an  exploring  voyage  along  the  north-western  coasts  of  Europe 
— setting  out  from  Gades,  and  proceeding  perhaps  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe — from  which  he  brought  back  much 
valuable  information,  though  in  part  undoubtedly  founded  on 
mere  hearsay,  and  partaking  of  the  vague,  and  even  semi- 
fabulous  character,  which  such  reports  are  liable  to  assume. 
The  extravagant  pretensions  that  have  been  put  forward  by 
some  modem  writers  on  his  behalf,  contending  that  he  carried 
his  personal  explorations  as  far  as  the  Vistula  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  or  even  Iceland,  on  the  other, 
have  tended  to  increase  the  air  of  fable  thrown  curound  his 
voyage,  and  have  led  some  critics  in  very  recent  times  to 
follow  the  example  of  Polybius  and  Strabo,  and  reject  the 
whole  story  as  a  fiction.^ 

§  7.  But  whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive 
with  regard  to  the  veracity  of  Pytheas,  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ploring voyager  and  discoverer — a  question  upon  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  the  original 
narrative — there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  that  he  was  the  first  to  embody  in  his  work  a  consider- 
able amount  of  new  information  concerning  the  north-west  of 
Europe.  That  portion  of  the  map  of  Europe,  which  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  had  been  a  mere  blank,  had  been  now 
partially  filled  up,  and  had  assumed  much  the  same  general 
aspect  as  it  was  destined  to  retain  till  after  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

In  one  respect  the  merit  of  Pytheas  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  ancient  writers,  even  by  those  who  otherwise  reject 


*  Strabo.  iv.  5,  §  5.  *  Note  G,  p.  612. 
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his  testimony.  He  was  a  good  astronomer,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  day,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude,  and  observation  of  celestial  phenomena, 
at  the  places  he  visited.  Thus  in  the  first  place  he  determined 
the  latitude  of  Massilia,  his  native  city,  with  great  care,  and 
his  observation,  which  was  adopted  by  Hipparchus,  was  in 
reality  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth ;  though  re- 
jected without  reason  by  Strabo.*  It  appears  also  that  he 
recorded  several  other  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which 
the  one  that  is  most  frequently  cited,  and  that  gave  rise  to 
the  most  controversy,  was  that  concerning  Thule.  In  this 
instance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  reporting  merely 
what  he  had  heard,  or  perhaps  only  what  he  inferred  from  the 
gradual  change  that  he  had  observed  as  he  himself  proceeded 
northwards. 

Unfortunately  in  this  instance  the  reports  at  second-hand  in 
our  existing  authorities  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  now  to  determine  with  certainty  what  Pytheas  really 
stated,  but  it  appears  probable  that  he  conceived  Thule  as 
lying  under  what  we  now  call  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  parallel  of 
66^^''  N.  latitude,  where  the  day  at  the  summer  solstice  is 
twenty-four  hours  in  length,  and  that  he  reported  this  as  a 
fact.^  The  phenomena  of  the  long  days  and  short  nights,  with 
continuous  daylight,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Orkneys  or  Shet- 
lands,  would  reaUy  be  remarkable  enough  to  give  rise  to  much 
exaggeration,  and  it  is  certainly  not  unlikely  that  he  had  col- 
lected some  hearsay  statements  of  the  kind :  but  it  is  most 
improbable  that  Pytheas  had  himself  penetrated  to  these 
remote  regions.    Much  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he 


*  We  ahaU  hereafter  see  that  the 
ancient  geographers  in  general  feU 
into  a  grave  error,  which  contributed 
preutly  to  distort  their  maps  of  Europe, 
bj  adopting  the  statement  of  Hippar- 
chus that  Byzantium  and  Mossilia  lay 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  hero  it  was  Uie 


position  of  Byzantium  that  was  erro- 
neously given  by  Hipparchus,  while 
that  of  ]£k8silia,  which  ho  fixed  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas  (who  had  himself 
made  obserration  with  the  gnomon), 
was  ulmobt  exactly  correct  (Strab.  ii.  5, 
p.  115). 
'  Note  H,  p.  613. 
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had  visited  Iceland,  where  he  could  himseK  have  really  wit- 
nessed the  phenomenon.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  correct  in 
asserting  that  Thule,  which  he  placed  six  days'  voyage  north 
of  Britain,  lay  far  to  the  northward  of  the  lands  on  the  Borys- 
thenes,  in  the  interior  of  Scythia,  which  were  regarded  by 
many  of  the  Greeks  as  the  most  northern  region  of  Europe. 
In  this  conclusion  he  was  followed  both  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Hipparchus,  though  Strabo  rejected  it  with  undeserved  con- 
tempt On  another  point  also  Pytheas  was  the  first  to  com- 
municate to  the  Greeks  more  definite  and  correct  notions. 
This  was  with  regard  to  the  tides  of  the  Ocean,  concerning 
which  he  reported  that  they  increased  as  the  moon  became 
full,  and  diminished  as  she  waned.^  Though  of  course  this 
statement  is  not  accurate,  it  not  only  shows  a  clear  perception 
of  the  main  fact  that  the  tides  were  produced  and  regulated 
by  the  moon,  but  an  acquaintance  with  their  periodical  fluc- 
tuations, in  accordance  with  the  phases  of  that  luminary.' 

§  8.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  found  in  connection 
with  Pytheas  and  his  voyage  of  the  Cassiterides  ot  Tin  Islands, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  continued  to  draw  their  principal 
supplies  of  that  valuable  metal — the  discovery  or  exploration 
of  which  would  seem  to  have  naturally  formed  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  voyage.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  we  find  in  the  time  of  Posidonius  that  Massilia  had 
opened  a  regular  trade  with  these  islands,  and  their  tin  was 
brought  overland  to  that  city  from  the  western  ports  of  Gaul.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  period  Massilia,  which 
had  long  been  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  was  extending 
its  trade  in  all  directions  through  Gaul,  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean,  both  towards  the  west  and  the  north.  The  prospect 
of  competing  with  the  Phoenicians  in  the  lucrative  trade  in 
tin  would  naturally  ofier  special  attractions;  as  did  that  for 


•  Plutaroli,  de  PlacU.  Philosoph.  iiL 
17. 

*  Plutarch,  however,  appears  to  have 
misunderstood  what  he  was  reporting, 


and  to  have  confounded  these  fluctua- 
tions with  the  daily  variations  of  the 
tides. 

*  Posidon.  ap.  Strah.  iii.  2,  p.  147. 
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amber  with  the  North  Sea.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that 
the  Greeks  of  Massilia  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  position 
of  the  lands  from  which  these  valuable  commodities  were 
brought :  but  they  had  doubtless  obtained  vague  information 
concerning  them  from  the  native  traders,  and  these  would 
stimulate  them  to  further  inquiries,  and  explorations  on  their 
own  account.  This  would  account  for  the  extension  of  their 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  direction,  and  may  have  been 
the  cause  that  induced  Pytheas  to  undertake  a  voyage  from 
Gades  to  Britain  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

§  9.  Another  writer,  who  appears  to  have  contributed  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  extension  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  the  west  of  Europe,  was  TiM^us, 
a  native  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,^  who  wrote  an  elaborate 
historical  work,  in  which  he  treated  very  fully  of  the  founda- 
tion and  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
a  subject  that  naturally  led  him  to  treat  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  countries  bordering  upon  them. 
Thus  we  find  from  existing  fragments  that  he  gave  some 
account  of  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,  the  Romans,^  and  the 
Carthaginians,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  islands  in  this  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Gymnesian 
Islands,  known  to  the  Bomans  as  the  Balearic.  He  is  severely 
censured  by  Polybius  for  the  inaccuracy  of  his  geographical 
statements,  and  especially  for  his  ignorance  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  different  countries  that  he  described  ;*  but 
he  himself  boasted  of  the  great  pains  and  labour  he  had  in- 
curred in  collecting  information  concerning  the  manners  and 


'  The  exact  age  of  Timsiia  cannot  '   most  materiaL 

be  determined,  neither  the  date  of  his  |       '  TimsBus  was  the  earUest  author 

birth  nor  that  of  his  death  being  accu-  '  who  assigned  a  date  for  the  foundation 

rately  known  ;  but  his  great  historical  ;  of  Rome,  which  he  regarded  as  coutem- 

work  (of  which  that  of  Polybius  was  in  ;   porary   with   that   of  Carthage,  and 

some  sense  a  continuation)  ended  with  !  placed  it    38    years  before  the  First 

the  year  B.a  265  (Polyb.  i  5).    As  he  Olympiad,  or  B.a  810  (Dionys.  Ualic. 

lived  to  the  age  of  96  he  probably  sur-  Ant.  Rfitn.  i.  74). 

vivod  its  completion  by  many  years ;  *  Folyb.  xii.  3,  4. 
but  the  date  of  its  publication  is  the 
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customs  of  the  Ligurians,  Celts,  and  Iberians  ;^  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  had  this  part  of  his  work  been  preserved,  we 
should  have  found  in  it  many  curious  and  valuable  notices. 
Of  geographical  observations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
we  find  very  few  cited,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timseus  paid 
much  less  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  subject  than  his 
predecessor  Ephorus  had  done.'  The  only  example  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  his  attempts  at  the  explanation  of 
physical  phenomena  is  singularly  unfortunate.  We  are  told 
that  he  accounted  for  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean,  by  supposing  the  water  to  be  driven  back  by  the  flood- 
ing of  the  great  rivers  that  flowed  from  the  mountains  of 
Gaul,  and  to  return  as  these  subsided.^  Such  an  explanation 
shows  an  entire  want  of  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  itself.  It  is  curious  only  as  showing  that  the 
Greeks  were  already  familiar  with  the  fact  of  great  rivers 
(the  Garonne  and  the  Loire)  flowing  through  Gaul  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Timseus  appears  to  have  derived  his  information  concerning 
the  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  to  the  west  and  north 
of  Europe,  chiefly  from  Pytheas :  he  followed  that  writer  in 
regard  to  the  land  from  whence  amber  was  brought,  though 
he  called  the  island  Basilia,  which  was  named  by  Pytheas 
Abalus.*    But  the  most  curious  notice  that  is  preserved  to 


*  Id.  xii.  28  a.     If,  howeyer,  these  j  dinia  is  in  fact,  according  to  the  com- 

researches  were  in  any  degree  the  result  |  putation  of  Captain  Smyth,  slightly 

of  personal  observation,  they  must  have  j  larger  than  Sicily,  while  Majorca  is  not 

been  made  at  an  early  period  of  his  |  only  entitled  to  rank  next  after  Leeboe, 

life,  as  he  himself  stated  m  his  history  ,  but  is  considerably  larger  than  that 

Uiat  he  had  resided  at  Athens  nearly  [  island,  though  not  usually  comprised 


fifty  years  without   once  quitting  it 
(Ibid.  25  d). 

*  His  views  on  two  points,  however, 
which  are  regarded  as  erroneous  by 
Stmbo  (xiv.  2,  p.  654)— that  Sardinia 
was  larger  than  Sicily,  and  tliat  the 
chief  of  tlie  two  Gymneslan  or  Balearic 
Islands    (Majorca)    was    the   largest 


by  ancient  writers  among  the  seven 
chief  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
(see  note  on  Scylaz).  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  TimsBus  was  certainlv  better 
informed  than  most  of  the  Gre^ES. 

'  TimsBUs.  Fr.  36.  Plutarch  de 
PlacU.  PhUotoph.  p.  901. 

»  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxviL  11,  §  36.      In 


island  in  the  Mediterranean  after  another  passf^,  however  (iv.  27,  §  94), 
Lesbos — were  far  from  meriting  the  [  Pliny  cites  TimsBus  as  caUing  the 
reprobation  of  the  geographer.     Sar-      island  Rauronia,  and  placing  it  m  the 
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US  from  this  part  of  his  work  is  the  statement  that  tin  was 
brought  from  an  island  named  Mictis,  which  was  distant  six 
days'  voyage  from  Britain,  to  which  the  Britons  navigated  in 
vessels  of  wicker-work  covered  with  leather.*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  first  mention  of  the  Cornish 
tin-trade,  in  connection  with  Britain,  and  that  the  island  of 
Mictis  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Diodorus  Ictis,  which  he 
describes  as  the  chief  emporium  to  which  the  British  tin  was 
brought  for  exportation.^ 

§  10.  Independently  of  any  professed  geographical  treatises, 
it  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Greeks  had  acquired  a 
general  familiarity  with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Liguria,  as  well  as  with  Italy  and  the  Italian 
islands,  wholly  different  from  that  which  they  possessed  a 
century  before.  This  is  suflSciently  attested  by  the  incidental 
notices  of  the  productions  of  those  countries  and  of  natural 
phenomena  observed  there,  which  we  find  in  Theophrastus, 
who  wrote  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  b.c., 
and  still  more  in  the  treatise  "On  Wonders,"  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  but  really  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  same 
century.  Thus  we  find  in  Theophrastus  mention  of  several 
plants  and  trees  as  flourishing  in  Tyrrhenia,  Latium,  &c. :  a 
special  notice  of  the  extensive  forests  of  Corsica,  the  pine- 
trees  in  which  were  said  to  exceed  all  others  in  size :  ^  a  curious 
and  accurate  description  of  the  promontory  of  CircsBum  or 
Monte  Circello;^    an  account  of  certain  kinds  of  sea-weed 


Ocean  to  the  north  of  Soythia.  at  a 
day's  voyage  from  the  mainland.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  statements 
refer  to  the  same  story,  but  whether  the 
error  rests  with  Timieus  or  with  Pliny 
we  are  unable  to  decide. 

*  Unfortunately  this  notice  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Pliny  in  such  a  form 
as  to  be  almost  uniotelligible.  His 
words  are:  ^Timeus  historicus  a 
Britannia  introrstu  sex  dierum  navi- 
gatione  abesse  dicit  insulam  Mictim,  in 
qua  candidum  plumbum  proveniat  Ad  |  '  Ibid.  §  3. 
eam  Britannos  vitilibus  navigiis  oorio 


oircumsutis  navigare  "  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv. 
16,  §  104).  Here  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  sense  we  are  to  attach  to  the 
word  **  introrsus/'  upon  which  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  whole  passage,  in  a 
geograohical  sense,  depends.  But  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  we  have  here 
the  first  obscure  intimation  of  the  story 
which  we  find  developed  in  a  more 
complete  foim  in  Diodorus. 

»  Diodor.  v.  22. 

«  nigt.  Plant.  V.  8,  §§  1,  2. 
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which  grew  in  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  *  and 
the  fact  that  native  cinnabar  was  found  in  the  interior  of  Spain.* 

The  notices  preserved  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  treatise 
"  De  Mirabilibus  "  are  unfortunately  mixed  up,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  work,  with  much  of 
fable ;  and  its  date  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
but  it  contains  some  notices  of  interest.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  statement  that  the  Ister  rose  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest — a  name  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time.* 
At  the  same  time  the  author  repeats  the  popular  notion  that 
one  arm  of  that  river  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  other 
into  the  Euxine.  He  placed  also  the  Electrides  or  Amber 
Islands,  in  the  inmost  bight  of  the  Adriatic,  but  connected 
them  with  the  Eridanus,  which  he  undoubtedly  supposed  to  be 
the  Po.^  He  is  also  the  first  extant  author  who  mentions  the 
iron  mines  of  u^thalia  (Elba),  though  these  had  doubtless  been 
worked  by  the  Tyrrhenians  long  before ;  *  and  has  a  very 
curious  notice  of  certain  vaulted  buildings  or  Tholi,  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  which  probably  refers  to  the  singular 
edifices  called  Nuraghe  still  found  in  that  island.* 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  name  of  the  Bhenus  or  Ehine 
had  reached  his  ears,  and  was  mentioned  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ister,  as  one  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  north. 
Both  of  them,  he  adds,  were  navigable  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  were  frozen  hard,  so  that  you  might  ride  across  them. 
Equally  interesting  is  it  that  he  describes  the  Bhine  as  flowing 
by  the  land  of  the  Germans  (Tepfmvoi^),  as  the  Danube  did  by 
that  of  the  Paeonians.^  This  is  the  first  mention  that  is  found 
in  any  ancient  author  of  the  name  of  Germans.^ 


•  Ibid.  iv.  6,  §  4 ;  7,  §  1. 
»  De  Lapid,  c.  8,  §  58. 

•  Mirab.  AutcuU.  §  105.  Aristotle 
himself  {Meteorologica,  1.  13,  §  19) 
describes  the  Ister  as  rising  in  the 
Pyrenees.  ^  Ibid.  §  81. 

•  Ibid.  §  93.  »  Ibid.  §  100. 

>  Ibid.  §  168.  The  Pieonians  here 
meant  aie  clearly  the  same  people  with 


the  Pannonians  of  later  writers.  The 
confusion  between  the  two  names  is 
found  in  Greek  anthors  of  mudh  later 
date. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  passage 
should  have  been  oyerlooked  by  Ukert 
in  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
origin  and  introduction  of  the  name 
{Cfeographie,  vol.  iii  pt.  I,  p.  71). 
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§  11.  We  are  indebted  to  this  compiler  also  for  two  inter- 
esting notices  concerning  the  little  known  regions  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  one  relates  that  the  Phoenicians 
who  dwelt  at  Gadeira,  having  sailed  for  four  days  with  an  east 
wind,  discovered  some  banks,  dry  at  low  water  and  covered 
with  quantities  of  sea-weed,  where  they  found  vast  quantities 
of  tunny  fish  of  such  superior  quality  that,  when  salted  or 
pickled,  they  were  carried  to  Carthage  and  retained  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  their  own  exclusive  use.^  The  other  refers 
to  the  discovery  in  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars,  at  a  distance  of 
several  days'  voyage,  of  an  island  of  considerable  extent, 
uninhabited,  but  abounding  in  timber  of  all  kinds,  possessing 
navigable  rivers,  and  admirably  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
It  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  partially 
colonized,  but  subsequently  abandoned  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  intercourse  with  it  prohibited,  for  fear  that  it 
should  attract  too  great  a  number  of  colonists  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mother  country.*  This  account  agrees  so  closely  with 
that  of  Diodorus^  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  both 
taken  from  Timseus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this,  the 
earliest  notice  that  is  preserved  to  us  of  the  Fortunate  Islands 
of  the  West — which  we  shall  find  reappear  in  so  many  forms — 
(yne  island  only  is  spoken  of,  and  that  is  described  in  a  manner 
that  leads  us  at  once  to  identify  it  with  Madeira.* 

§  12.  Various  causes  must  have  no  doubt  contributed  at 
this  period  to  awaken  increased  interest  and  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  sudden  inroads 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  not  only  overrun  the  northern  provinces 


»  n)id.  §  136. 
«  Ibid.  §  84. 

*  Lib.  ▼.  c.  19,  20.  Diodoros,  how- 
ever, represents  the  island  as  inhabited 
and  even  abonnding  in  splendid  build- 
ings I  His  whole  aocoant  is  indeed 
much  more  hif^hly  coloured  and  exag- 
gerated than  that  of  our  author. 

*  The  abundance  of  wood,  presenting 
80  striking  a  contrast  to  eyes  accus- 


tomed to  the  barren  shores  of  Spain 
and  Africa,  is  characteristic  of  Madeira, 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  this 
circumstance,  madera  being  Portuguese 
for  timber.  The  existence  of  navigable 
rivers  is  of  course  an  exaggeration,  but 
with  this  exception  there  is  nothing  in 
the  account  given  by  ooi^uthor  that  is 
not  probable  enougn. 
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bordering  upon  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  bnt  liad  for  a  time 
overthrown  the  Macedonian  monarchy  itself,  and  then  crossing 
over  into  Asia  rendered  themselvea  equally  formidable  to 
the  Greek  rulers  of  Asia  Minor,  would  naturally  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  original  abodes,  as  well 
as  to  the  national  characteristics,  of  these  formidable  ioTaders. 
At  the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Spain  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  country,  at  all  events  of  its  eastern  portions, 
and  though  this  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  transmitted 
to  the  Greeks,  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  increased 
freedom  of  intercourse  among  all  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  Alexandria,  Ehodes  had 
assumed  a  prominent  place  among  the  trading  communities 
of  Greece,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  period  to  enjoy 
the  highest  wealth  and  prosperity.'  Byzantiam  also,  &om  its 
position,  commanded  all  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine.  Syra- 
cuse was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  under  the  mild  and 
beneficent  rule  of  Hieron  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  unwonted 
tranquillity,  during  which  it  rose  to  the  greatest  opulence. 
Carthage,  though  declining  in  power  after  the  First  Punic  War, 
still  retained  a  very  extensive  commerce,  and  appears  to  have 
held  more  communication  with  the  Greeks  than  at  an  earlier 
period,  though  the  latter  were  still  jealously  excluded  from 
the  trade  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  continued  to 
be  centred  exclusively  at  Gadeg. 


'  Diodor.  zx.  SI :  Po^b.  iv.  47.  In  I  bjr  the  coinplaiDta  of  the  other  trading 
B.C.  210  the  Bhodiani  were  compelled  cities,  tick  ri  loKtIr  abrtiin  VfotvTirtu 
lo  engi^  in  wai  with  the  BruDtuKU,  |  rir  mrk  MAarrar.    Poljb.  Le. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  578. 

MTOS   HOBMUS. 

The  position  of  Myos  Hormiis  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
doubt.  It  was  placed  by  Wilkinson  and  Wellsted  at  Abu  Schar, 
in  latitude  27°  24\  nearly  opposite  the  angle  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  town. 
But  Dr.  C.  Mtiller  has  shown  that  it  was  in  all  probability  situated 
at  Baa  Abu  Somer,  about  half  a  d^ree  farther  to  the  south,  where 
there  is  a  good  port  with  three  small  islands,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  a  remarkable  mountain,  conspicuous  by  its  red 
colour,  thus  answering  precisely  to  the  Scarlet  Mountain  (opo^ 
/uXrctfScs)  placed  by  Agatharchides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Myos 
Hormus.  (Agatharchid.  §  81,  ed.  MttUer.)  In  this  case  the  ruins 
visible  at  Abu  Schar  probably  mark  the  site  of  Philotera,  which  is 
placed  by  Artemidoms  to  the  north  of  Myos  Hormus,  though 
Ptolemy  places  it  farther  south,  haying  apparently  transposed  the 
two  positions.  (See  C.  Miiller's  elaborate  note  on  Agatharchides, 
2.  c.)  The  same  view  is  adopted  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  (Le  Nord 
de  Mfrigue,  pp.  255-258). 


NOTE  B,  p.  578. 

AFBIOAN  ELEPHANTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present  day  the  African  elephant  is 
generally  reputed  to  be  untameable,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
more  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Abyssinians,  during  the  late  war, 
than  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  elephants  that  accom- 
panied the  English  army  were  trained  to  perfect  obedience.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  not  only  were  the  Ptolemies  able  to  train  the 
elephants  of  Ethiopia  for  purposes  both  of  war  and  parade,  but 
their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
employed  elephants  in  Sicily  as.  early  as  the  First  Punic  War, 
before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.    All  the  elephants  used 
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by  them,  including  those  carried  by  Hannibal  into  Italy,  were  tin- 
donbtedly  of  African  origin.  The  elephants  also  which  are  repre- 
sented on  Eoman  coins  and  monuments  belong  in  all  cases  to  the 
African  and  not  the  Indian  variety:  the  very  large  size  of  the 
ears  constituting  a  criterion  by  which  they  are  easily  recognized. 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Adulis,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  dibtinctly  ascribes  to  his  &ther  Pbiladelphus 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  procure  Ethiopian  elephantH  and 
train  them  to  service  in  war.  A  large  number  of  these  acoom- 
panied  the  army  of  Euergetes  when  he  carried  his  arms  into  Aaia 
and  overran  the  dominions  of  Seleucus  II.  (Mon.  Adulit.  ap. 
Clinton,  JP.  H,  vol.  iii.  p.  382.)  The  statement  of  Agatharchides 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  the  first  to  train  elephants  for  war, 
which  justly  excited  the  surprise  of  Photius,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  apply  only  to  African  elephants,  and  as  thus  understood,  was 
strictly  correct.     (Agatharchides  ap.  Phot.  p.  717.) 


NOTE  C,  p.  579. 

LAND  OP  CINNAMON. 


There  is  no  doubt  not  only  that  the  Eegio  Cinnamomifera 
(17  iciwa/icD/Ao<^opos)  of  the  ancients  was  the  tract  of  Northern  Africa 
extending  to  Cape  Guardafui,  but  that  it  was  from  thence  that 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  derived  their  principal,  if 
not  their  sole,  supply  of  that  valuable  spice.  The  geographical 
term  is  first  found  in  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  pp.  63,  72,  &c.) 
who  appears  to  have  applied  it  to  the  whole  coast  extending  from 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  at  a 
later  period  we  find  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  enume- 
rating cassia^A  term  which  was  usually  applied  to  cinnamon — 
among  the  productions  exported  from  all  the  ports  along  this  line 
of  coast,  from  Malao  (Berbera)  to  Cape  Guardafui,  or  the  Promon- 
tory of  Spices  (Aromatum  Promontorium),  as  it  was  called  by  all 
later  writers,  evidently  from  this  very  circumstance.  {Peripbu 
Mar.  Erythr.  §§  8-12.) 

But  while  no  difficulty  arises  on  the  geographical  point,  there 
has  been  much  question  raised  as  to  the  ancients  having  really 
derived  their  cinnamon  from  thence.  In  modem  times  cinnamon 
is  almost  exclusively  procured  from  Ceylon,  or  from  regions  still 
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farther  to  the  east  and  still  more  unknown  to  the  ancient  traders, 
China  and  Java.  Nor  is  it  now  known  to  exist  in  the  part  of 
Africa  from  whence  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  procured  it :  though 
that  region  still  abounds  in  myrrh  and  frankincense.  Ilence  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  that  it  was  only  brought 
by  sea  to  the  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Guardafai,  and 
thence  imported  by  the  Arabian  and  Greek  merchants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Indian  merchandise  was  from  Aden  and  other  ports 
on  the  ooast  of  Sab»a. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers  howeyer  is  too  distinct 
and  precise  to  be  thus  set  aside :  and  Mr.  Cooley  has  moreover 
shown  that  its  cultivation  in  Ceylon  dates  from  a  compcuratively 
recent  period.  The  same  view  is  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Sir  E. 
Tennent,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  with  much  care.  It  is 
certain  that  no  ancient  writer  alludes  to  cinnamon  being  brought 
from  thence  or  from  the  adjoining  coasts  of  India,  even  after  the 
direct  trade  was  opened  with  those  countries.  It  seems  therefore 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  cinnamon  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans — which  was  probably  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of 
Ceylon — was  really  brought  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Africa, 
the  land  of  the  Somdli,  a  tract  still  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
where  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cinnamon  may  still  be  found 
wild. 

(See  Mr.  Cooley's  paper  on  the  Begio  Clnnamofnifera  of  the  Ancients^ 
in  the  Journal  of  Oeogr.  Soc.  vol.  xix.  and  Sir  E.  Tennent's  CeyUm^ 
vol.  i.  p.  699.-604.*) 


NOTE  D,  p.  586. 

MONUMENT  OF  ADULIS. 


It  is  now  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Monument  of  Adulis, 
for  our  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  monk  of  the 
sixth  century,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  consisted  in  fact  of  two 
separate  portions,  the  inscriptions  on  which  were  copied  by  the 
traveller,  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  same  record.  The 
former  part  belonged  to  a  stela  or  pyramid  set  up  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergotes,  and  recounting  the  exploits  of  that  monarch, 

*  The  flomo  view  had  been  already  urged  by  Dr.  Vincent,  toI.  ii.  p.  512. 
VOL.  I.  2  R 
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especially  his  invasion  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  in  which  he  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  or  at  least  reduced  to 
submission  the  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persis,  Media,  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  as  far  as  Bactriana ;  but  containing  no  allusion  to 
any  conquests  in  Ethiopia,  beyond  the  incidental  notice  already 
alluded  to,  of  his  having  made  use  of  Ethiopian  elephants.  The 
second  part,  which  is  of  much  later  date,  recounts  the  exploits  of 
an  Ethiopian  king  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia,  who  appears  to  have 
conquered  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
even  carried  his  arms  across  the  Bed  Sea  into  Arabia.  The  con- 
fosion  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two,  which  had  misled  even 
Dr.  Vincent  and  Ukert,  was  first  cleared  up  by  the  English  tra- 
veller Mr.  Salt.  (A  fall  account  of  the  monument  and  its  inscrip- 
tions will  be  found  in  Boeckh's  Carptu  InscripL  OrcBcarumj  torn.  iii. 
p.  508  and  foil.)  See  also  St.  Martin,  Le  Nord  de  rAfrigue,  p.  224. 
Clinton  (JP.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  382  note)  has  given  the  first  part  of  the 
inscription  relating  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  has  erroneously 
added  as  referring  to  the  same  monarch  the  conclusion  which 
belongs  to  the  Axumite  king. 


NOTE  E,  p.  589. 

THE  WINDS  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GREEKS. 

The  number  of  divisions  thus  established  by  Timosthenes  was 
twelve  in  all :  and  this  appears  to' have  been  the  number  generally 
recognized  among  the  later  Greek  geographers.  No  trace  is  found 
of  a  subdivision  into  sixteen  parts,  according  to  the  custom  of 
modem  navigators  and  gec^raphers.  But  the  statement  of  Aga- 
themerus  that  Timosthenes  distinguished  twelve  winds,  by  inserting 
four  additional  ones  between  those  previously  known  and  admitted, 
is  certainly  not  correct.  Aristotle,  in  his  Meteorologiea  (ii.  6), 
distinctly  enumerates  twelve  winds,  and  the  quarters  from  which 
they  blow ;  and  though  his  list  differs  slightly  from  that  ascribed 
to  Timosthenes,  this  arises  only  from  the  variations  of  names,  many 
of  which  were  of  local  attribution.  His  enumeration  is  as  follows. 
The  west  wind,  Zephyrus,  blew  fix)m  the  equinoctial  setting :  and 
opposite  to  this  was  the  east  wind,  Apoliotes,  from  the  equinoctial 
rising.  The  north  wind,  called  Boreas  and  Aparctias,  blew  from 
the  north,  the  region  of  the  Great  Bear  ( Arctos).    Opposite  to  this 
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was  the  sooth  wind,  Notus.  The  Csecias  blew  from  the  summer 
rising  (north-east),  and  opposite  to  this  was  the  Lips,  from  the 
winter  setting.  The  Enrns  blew  from  the  winter  rising  (south- 
east), and  opposite  to  this  was  the  Argestes  (north-west)  known 
also  as  Olympias  and  Soiron.  These  therefore  formed  four  pairs 
respectively  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  besides  these  there  were 
othei's  which  were  not  so  precisely  opposite:  these  were  the 
Thrascias,  intermediate  between  the  Argestes  and  the  Boreas  :  the 
Meses,  intermediate  between  the  Horeas  and  Csecias ;  the  Phoenix, 
between  the  Eurus  and  Notus ;  the  Libonotus  in  the  corresponding 
position,  between  the  Lips  and  Notus,  is  not  mentioned,  the  name 
being  apparently  not  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  his  day. 

But  though  this  amount  of  subdivision  was  recognized  by  the 
more  scientific  wiiters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  eight  winds 
only  were  popularly  known.  This  is  the  number  found  on  the 
monument  at  Athens,  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
where  their  names  are  thus  given:  Boreas,  CaBcias,  Apeliotes, 
Eurus,  Notus,  Lips,  Zephyrus,  and  Sciron.^ 

It  is  evident  however  that  the  ancients,  even  the  geographers, 
made  no  attempt  to  divide  the  circle  of  the  heavens  into  regular 
portions  corresponding  with  our  quarters  (N.E.,  S.W.,  Ac),  inde- 
pendent of  the  winds.  The  only  mode  in  use  to  designate  these 
points  of  the  compass  (as  we  call  them)  was  by  reference  to  the 
summer  and  winter  changes  in  the  place  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun :  as  is  done  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  just  cited,  and 
by  Strabo  throughout  his  work.  Of  course  such  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion was  inaccurate,  and  had  the  further  disadvantage  that  it  ought 
in  strictness  to  vary  with  the  latitude  of  each  place :  as  for  instance 
between  Athens  and  Alexandria.  But  no  such  accuracy  was  ob- 
served in  practice :  and  the  expressions  of  "  the  winter  sunrise  "  or 
"  the  winter  sunset  '*  would  be  used  generally  as  equivalent  to 
south-east  and  south-west  respectively.  At  the  same  time  most 
scientific  observers  would  be  aware  that  there  was  a  greater  in- 
terval between  these  points  and  the  four  cardinal  points,  on  the 
one  side  than  the  other ;  and  hence  arose  the  intercalation  both  by 
Timosthenes  and  Aristotle  of  four  such  points,  without  the  four 
corresponding  ones  introduced  in  our  modem  division. 


*  This  monrnnent,  more  oorrectly  termed  the  Horologinm  of  Andronicus 
GyrrhesioB,  belongs  probably  to  the  second  century,  b.c. 

2  R  2 
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It  will  be  seen  that  where  the  whole  circle  is  thus  divided  into 
twelve  regions  instead  of  sixteen,  none  of  the  points,  except  the 
four  cardinal  ones,  can  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  our  modem 
divisions.  Hence  the  nse  of  the  terms  North-north-Bktst,  South- 
south- West,  &c.,  in  the  translation  of  the  passage  from  Timosthenes 
is  necessarily  inaccurate,  and  has  been  adopted  merely  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 


NOTE  F,  p.  591. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  BRITAIN. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Diodoras,  writing  after  Caesar  had 
given  so  much  more  information  concerning  Britain,  and  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  its  tme  dimensions,  should  return  nearly  to 
ihe  statement  of  Pytheas,  though  with  an  affectation  of  accuracy, 
which  was  evidently  founded  on  no  real  authority.  He  makes  the 
whole  circumference  42,500  stadia,  the  three  sides  being  respec- 
tively 7500,  15,000  and  20,000  in  extent.  (Diodor.  v.  21.)  But  he 
correctly  calls  the  side  opposite  to  Gaul,  the  skoriest  side  of  the 
triangle:  while  Strabo, who  had  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  Britain,  makes  its  side  opposite  to  Gaul, 
which  does  not  exceed  (he  says)  4400  stadia,  the  greatest  length 
of  the  island.     (Strabo,  iv.  5,  §  1,  p.  199.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  part  of  his  work  Diodorus 
followed  Timaeus. 


NOTE  G,  p.  598. 

SIR  G.  LEWIS  ON  CREDIBILITY   OP  PYTHEAS. 

This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  Sir  G.  Lewis,  who  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  (inserted  in  his 
Historiccd  Survey  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  chap,  viii.)  has  treated  Pytheas 
with  the  same  contempt  as  Polybius  did,  without  adverting  to  the 
points  in  which  our  present  full  knowledge  of  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe  has  shown  that  Pytheas  was  right,  and  Polybius  and 
Strabo  were  v^ong.  That  Pytheas  did  not  really  visit  Thule  may 
be  readily  admitted,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  really  advanced 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Germany  farther  than  the  Elbe.    Even 
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at  a  mucli  later  period  we  find  the  Boman  fleet  that  first  penetrated 
to  the  month  of  that  river  claiming  to  have  reached  the  confines  of 
the  known  world  (Mon,  Aneyran,  p.  34.)  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
disbelieving  altogether  the  tact  of  his  having  personally  explored 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Europe  that 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

Besides  the  chapter  of  Sir  G.  Lewis  just  referred  to,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  voyage  of  Fy theas  and  of  his  geographical  information 
is  fiilly  discussed  by  Gossellin  in  his  Becherchea  mr  la  OSographie 
d€8  Anciena  (vol.  iv.  p.  168-179),  by  Ukert  (Oeographie  der  Oriechen 
und  Bomer,  vol.  i.  pt.  2.  p.  298-309 ;  vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  5,  §  6) :  and 
in  the  article  Pttheas  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  Beferences  are 
given  by  Ukert  to  the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subject.  See  also 
Bcdslob's  Thtde,  cited  in  note  to  p.  697. 


NOTE  H,  p.  599. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA   AT  THULE. 

This  is  the  distinct  statement  of  Pliny  in  one  passage  (iv.  16, 
§  104),  *'  Ultima  omnium  quad  memorantur  [insularum]  Thule,  in 
qua  solstitio  ntUlas  esse  nodes  indicavimus,  cancri  signum  sole 
transeunte,  nullosque  contra  per  brumam  dies."  But  he  adds: 
*'  Hoc  quidam  senis  mensibus  continuis  fieri  arbitrantur  "  :  and  in 
the  previous  passage  to  which  he  here  refers  (ii.  75,  §  187)  he  him- 
self cites  Py theas  as  having  stated  that  this — the  continuous  day 
for  six  months,  and  continuous  night  for  the  other  six — was  what 
actually  occurred  at  Thule.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Py  theas 
had  made  the  more  correct  and  rational  statement,  and  had  been 
misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  other 
supposition. 

In  another  passage  Strabo  refers  to  him  as  having  placed  Thule, 
which  he  calls  "  the  most  northern  of  the  British  Islands,"  in  a 
latitude  where  the  arctic  circle  coincided  with  that  of  the  summer 
tropic — a  distinct  astronomical  statement  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent, in  the  language  of  modem  geographers,  to  saying  that  it  was 
situated  under  the  Arctic  Circle.  (Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  8,  p.  114.)  This 
is  of  course  incorrect,  if  we  suppose  Thule  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  British  Islands,  so  as  to  represent  the  Orkneys  or  Shet- 
lands  (even  the  latter  group  extending  only  to  60°  50'  N.  lat.),  but 
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by  no  means  so  gross  an  exaggeration  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  by 
Strabo  and  others,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  true  position  of  theee 
northern  countries.  It  is  one  also  to  which  Pytheas  would  have 
been  easily  led,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  picked  up  his  infor- 
mation concerning  Thule  at  second  hand :  the  absence  of  any  appa^ 
rent  night  in  these  high  northern  latitudes  being  readily  transformed 
into  the  assertion  that  the  actual,  or  astronomical,  day  was  of 
twenty-four  hours'  duration.  F^theas  was  doubtless  astronomer 
enough  to  discern  that  this  must  be  the  case  Bomewhere^  as  one 
advanced  towards  the  north,  and  he  might  therefore  readily  accept 
the  hearsay  statement  that  it  was  the  &ct  in  the  island  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Thule. 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  a  much  later  period  we  find  Caesar 
himself  repeating  the  tale  that  there  was  continuous  night  for 
thirty  days  at  the  winter  solstice,  but  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  islands  between  Britain  and  Ireland.     (Csos.  B.  O.  v.  13.) 


(    6is     ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ERATOSTHENES. 

§  1.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  geography  first 
began  to  assume  something  of  a  regular  and  systematic  cha- 
racter; and  to  be  based,  however  imperfectly,  upon  fixed 
scientific  principles.  It  is  to  the  Alexandrian  school  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  steps  in  this  direction :  and  Eratos- 
thenes, who  presided  over  that  school  during  the  space  of 
more  than  forty  years,^  may  bo  regarded  as  the  parent  of  scien- 
tific geography,  as  he  was  also  in  great  measure  of  systematic 
chronology.  The  way  had  been  undoubtedly  prepared  for 
him  by  the  astronomical  researches  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  he  was  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
astronomical  science  of  his  time :  while  the  recent  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  from  the  various 
causes  which  we  have  been  just  passing  in  review,  had  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  information  greatly  exceeding  that  at  the 
disposal  of  earlier  writers. 

The  position  of  Eratosthenes  himself  was  peculiarly  favour- 
able. He  was  bom  at  Cyrene  in  b.c.  276,  and  having  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  learning,  passed 
a  considerable  time  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  was  invited  to 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Library,  a  position  of  the  highest  literary  distinction,  which 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  learning 
that  had  been  brought  together  by  the  enlightened  monarchs 
of  Egypt  during  three  generations.    Eratosthenes  continued  to 


*  According  to  Clinton  (F,  H.  vol.  iii 
p.  37),  he  suc<^cdod  Zenodotas  as  libra- 
riuu  at  Alexandria,  about  b.q.  240,  and 


continued  to  hold  this  sitaation  till  his 
death  in  b.o.  196. 
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hold  this  important  post  till  his  death,  about  B.c.  196;  and 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  works,  some  scientific,  others 
purely  literary.  All  these  have  unfortunately  perished ;  and 
though  enough  has  been  preserved  of  his  geographical  treatise 
to  enable  us  in  great  measure  to  judge  of  its  character,  and 
to  form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  system,  yet  we  shall  find, 
as  we  pursue  our  examination,  abundant  reason  to  regret  the 
imperfect  character  of  our  materials.^  In  another  respect  also 
we  are  unable  to  estimate  justly  the  amount  of  merit  due 
to  Eratosthenes,  from  our  very  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  geographical  science  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours. 

§  2.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  was  not  the  first 
among  the  writers  of  this  period  who  attempted  to  bring  toge- 
ther in  one  general  view  the  results  of  recent  discoveries  and 
observations,  and  survey  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  DiCiE- 
ARCHUS,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastus, 
who  flourished  about  a  hundred  years  before  Eratosthenes, 
B.C.  326-296,^  had  left  several  geographical  works,  one  of 
which,  termed  Tij^  wepioBo^,  was  apparently,  from  its  title,  a 
general  geographical  treatise :  and  would  seem  to  have  com- 
prehended a  summary  view  of  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  habitable  world,  as  then  known,  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  that  given  by  Eratosthenes.  But  the  few  citations  that 
are  preserved  to  us  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  relation  which  it  bore  to  the  work  of  the  later 
author.  We  learn  however  from  Strabo,*  that  Polybius,  while 
he  passed  by  the  earlier  writers  on  geography  as  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration,  entered  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of 
Dicaearchus  and  Eratosthenes  as   representing   an  improved 

'  The  fragments  of  the  goographicfll  works,  by  Bemhardy  {Eratofthenicoy 

work  of  Eratosthenes  were  first  col-  8vo,  Berolin.  1822). 

lected  and  edited  by  Seidel  (Eratos-  *  Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  iii  p.  474 ;  C. 

iheni*  (reographicorum  Fragwenta,  8vo,  Miiller,  Fragtn.  HitL  Gr.  \6L  ii.  pp. 

GcDttinga),   1789);    and    more    fully.  225,226. 

together  with  the  remains  of  his  other  *  ii.  p.  104. 
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state  of  geographical  knowledge.  We  may  therefore  infer  that 
the  former  also  had  treated  the  subject  in  something  like  a 
scientific  manner. 

Dicaearchus  had  also  written  (besides  many  valuable  works 
of  a  historical  character)  a  complete  geographical,  or  rather 
topographical,  description  of  Greece — a  treatise  which  would 
have  been  of  the  highest  interest  to  us  had  it  been  preserved  ; 
and  we  learn  incidentally  that  this  was  accompanied  by  maps, 
which  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  were  regarded 
by  him  as  of  high  authority.*  Three  fragments  of  considerable 
length  belonging  to  a  work  of  this  description  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  and  are  published  in  all  the  editions  of  the  minor 
Greek  geographers,  to  which  the  name  of  Dicaearchus  has  been 
usually  applied,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  attribution, 
though  they  probably  belong  to  about  the  period  of  that 
author.* 

§  3.  On  another  account  also  Dicaearchus  deserves  a  place  in 
reviewing  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  he  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  attempt  a  scientific  measurement 
of  the  height  of  mountains ;  a  task  which  he  undertook,  we  are 
told,  at  the  request  of  certain  kings,^  probably  those  of  Mace- 
donia. It  was  not  likely  that  the  results  of  such  a  first  attempt 
should  be  satisfactory :  but  the  few  and  scanty  notices  of  them 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  so  uncertain  and  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  that  we  cannot  safely  judge  of  their 
character.  Thus  we  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that  he  deter- 
mined the  height  of  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  to  be  rather  less  than 
15  stadia,  or  9000  Greek  feet,  and  that  of  Atabyrius  in  the 


*  *'  Peloponnesias    civitates    omnes   j  Mtiller  in  his  edition  of  the  Fragmenta 
maritimas  ease  hominis,  non  nequam,   |  Hi$tori€orum  Qrmoorumj  vol.  ii.  pp.  229 


Bed  etiam  tno  jndioio  probati  Dioiearchi 
tahulU  credidL"  Clc.  Et^  ad  AtL 
vi.  2.    Osann  oonsiden  these  to&tiZc  to 

have  been  attacdied  to  the  r^j  irtpfoJoj,       _.   ___      ____    ._ 

while  C.  MiiUer  doubts  their  having  ,  the  seoond  volume  of  Hudson's  edition 


-232.  The  fraj^menta  themselves  are 
published  by  the  same  author  in  his 
Gtoqraphi  Grxci  Minoresy  torn.  i.  pp. 
97-110.    They  are  containied  also  m 


any  reference  to  maps  at  all.    The  pas*      of  the  same  writers, 
sage  is  certainly  not  conclusive.  '       '  Begum   cura    montcs    permcnsus. 

*  Sec  this  point  fully  discussed  byC.      Plin.  U.  JV.  IL  65,  §  162. 
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island  of  Bhodes  (a  mountain  of  very  inferior  altitude)  to  be 
14  stadia.^  On  the  other  hand  Pliny  asserts  that  he  ascer- 
tained Pelion  to  be  the  highest  of  the  Greek  mountains,  but 
that  it  did  not  exceed  1250  paces  (6250  feet)  in  perpendicular 
height.*  If  he  really  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Pelion  ex- 
ceeded in  elevation  the  neighbouring  mountains,  Qssa  and 
Olympus,  his  method  of  observation  must  have  been  singularly 
inaccurate ;  the  former  being  in  fact  at  least  1000  feet  higher 
than  Pelion,  while  Olympus  exceeds  it  by  4700  feet,  little  less 
than  half  its  total  altitude.^  Olympus  is  indeed  by  far  the 
highest  mountain  in  Greece,  while  Pelion  is  inferior  to  Par- 
nassus, Cyllene,  Taygetus,  and  several  others.  But  Dica^archus 
at  least  deserves  credit  for  having  attempted  to  determine  the 
perpendicular  altitude  by  a  mathematical  process. 

§  4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the  time  of  Eratos- 
thenes the  ideas  of  the  learned  world  upon  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy had  assumed  a  more  regular  and  systematic  form.  And 
it  is  certain  also  that  these  had  been  embodied  in  the  form  of 
maps,  which,  however  imperfect,  were  unquestionably  very 
superior  to  anything  that  had  preceded  them.  We  have  seen 
that  the  first  use  of  maps  had  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
period  by  Anaximander.  and  that  maps  of  the  world  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  though  based  on  the 
crude  ideas  of  the  period,  and  on  hasty  assumpti6ns  that 
excited  the  ridicule  of  the  historian.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  discoveries  resulting  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  under  his  suc- 


'  GU^minus,  Elem.  Adranom.  c.  14. 
Tho  actual  height  of  Cyllene  is  7788 
feet,  that  of  Atabyrios  only  4560.  The 
former  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Peloponnesus : 
according  to  Strabo  it  was  reckoned  by 
some  to  DO  20  stadia  in  perpendicular 
height;  by  others  (probably  referring 
to  Dicsearchus)  only  fifteen.  But 
another  statement,  ciU'd  from  Apollo-  - 
durus,  made  its  height  80  feet  loss  than 


nine  stadia,  or  only  5320  Greek  feet 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  KuW-^tni ;  Eustath. 
ad.  Horn.  Odyss.  p.  1951). 

•  Plin.  JI. i\r.  ii.  c 65, §  162.  "Dic». 
archus,  yir  in  primis  eruditus,  regnm 
cura  permensus  montes,  ex  quibus 
altissimum  prodidit  Pelion  mocl 
passuum  ratione  perpendicalari." 

^  Admiral  Smyth  gives  the  height  of 
Pelion  at  5200  feet,  Ossa  at  6100,  and 
Olympus  at  9850  feet  above  the 
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cessors,  would  have  gradually  found  their  way  into  such  maps ; 
but  we  know  from  frequent  experience,  even  in  modem  times, 
how  slowly  established  errors  are  discarded,  and  how  long  they 
maintain  their  ground,  even  in  the  face  of  more  accurate 
information.  The  same  thing  was  still  more  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  we  could  now  recover 
the  map  of  the  world  as  it  was  generally  received  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Ptolemies,  we  should  find  it  still  retaining  many 
of  the  erroneous  views  of  Herodotus  and  Hecatseus. 

It  appears  indeed  from  repeated  statements  of  Strabo  that 
Eratosthenes  made  it  the  object  of  his  special  attention  to 
"reform  the  map  of  the  world,"  as  it  had  existed  down  to 
his  time,*  and  to  reconstruct  it  upon  more  scientific  principles. 
It  is  this  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  which 
constitutes  his  especial  merit,  and  entitles  him  to  be  justly 
called  the  father  of  systematic  geography.  The  materials  at 
his  command  were  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  means  of  scien- 
tific observation  were  wanting  to  a  degree  which  we  can,  at  the 
present  day,  scfitrcely  figure  to  ourselves;  but  the  methods 
which  he  pursued  were  of  a  strictly  scientific  character,  and  his 
judgment  was  so  sound  that  he  proved  in  many  instances  to  be 
better  informed  and  more  judicious  in  his  inferences  than 
geographers  of  two  centuries  later. 

§  5.  In  regard  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  geography — 
the  position  and  figure  of  the  earth — Eratosthenes  adopted 
the  views  that  were  current  among  the  astronomers  of  his  day, 
which  had  been  received  almost  without  exception  from  the 
times  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid.'  He  regarded  the  earth  as  a 
sphere,*  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  aroimd  which  the 


irlyoKa  was  the  problem  that  he  had  set 
before  himself.  Strab.  ii.  c  1,  §  2. 
These  words  point  clearly  to  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  a  generaUv  reoc^- 
nlzed  map  of  the  inhabited  world 
(Ttjj  olKovfi4rris),  probably  that  of 
DiceBarchns. 
*  A  oonvenient  smnmary  of  these 


yiewB  will  be  fonnd  in  Sir  G.  Lewis's 
J£i9toHeal  Survey  0/  Ancient  Agtronamy 
(pp.  187,  188),  extracted  from  the 
Phenomena  of  Endid.  The  great 
geometer  had  preceded  Eratosthenes 
by  nearly  a  century. 

*  Strabo  repeatedly  censures  Eratos- 
thenes (i  pp.  62,  65)  for  dwelling  at 
unnecessary  length  upon  the  proo&  of 
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celestial  sphere  revolved  every  twenty-four  hours:  besides 
which,  the  sun  and  moon  had  independent  motions  of  their 
own.  The  obliquity  of  the  sun's  course  to  that  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  was  of  course  well  kno¥ai :  and  hence  the  great  circles 
of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  ecliptic,  or  zodiacal  circle,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  circles,  called  the  tropics,  parallel  with  the  equi- 
noctial, were  already  familiar  to  the  astronomers  of  Alexandria. 
Moreover  it  appears  that  these  conceptions,  originally  applied 
to  the  celestial  sphere,  had  been  already  transferred  in  theory 
to  the  terrestrial  globe.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  Eratosthenes, 
or  any  of  his  more  instructed  contemporaries,  did  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  modem  geographer.  For  all  geo- 
graphical purposes,  at  least  as  the  term  was  understood  in  his 
day,  the  difference  between  the  geocentric  and  the  heliocentric 
theories  of  the  universe  would  be  unimportant. 

§  6.  But  Eratosthenes  had  the  merit  of  making  one  valuable 
addition  to  the  previously  existing  ideas  upon  this  subject,  by 
a  more  careful  and  successful  measurement  than  had  ever 
been  previously  attempted,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  or 
circumference  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

He  was  not  indeed  the  first  who  had  attempted  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  which  would  naturally  engage  the  attention  of 
astronomers  and  geometers,  as  soon  as  it  was  agreed  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  spherical  form.  Aristotle  refers  to  the  calculation 
of  "mathematicians"  who  had  investigated  the  subject  (without 
naming  them)  that  the  earth  was  400,000  stadia  in  circum- 
ference.*   At  a  later  period  Archimedes  speaks  of  300,000 


the  spherical  character  of  the  earth ;  a 
fact  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded 
as  too  well  known  to  require  demon- 
stnition.  But  though  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  received  tenet  among  philotophers 
in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  it  had  pro- 
b.ibly  not  yet  acquirtnl  the  same  general 
acc(?ptance  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
two  centuries  afterwards. 
»  De  Ckeloy  u.  14,   §  16.      It   is  a 


singular  insbmoe  of  that  blind  rever- 
ence fur  antiquity  which  has  misled  so 
many  modem  writers,  that  this  nassing 
notice  of  Aristotle,  on  which  he  nimself 
evidently  laid  no  stress,  aud  had  taken 
up  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  on  the 
authority  of  others,  should  have  been 
received  as  unquestionably  correct. 
Hence  D'AnviUe  and  Gossellin,  in  order 
to  explain    its    apparent  inaoouiaoy, 
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stadia  as  the  measurement  usually  received,  a  statement 
apparently  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earlier  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian  school.* 
But  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  data  on  which  these  first 
crude  attempts  were  based,  or  the  mode  by  which  the  authors 
arrived  at  their  results. 

The  method  pursued  by  Eratosthenes  was  theoretically 
sound,  and  was  in  fact  identical  in  principle  with  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  astronomers  in  modem  days.  Assuming 
(in  accordance  with  the  general  belief)  that  Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt  was  situated  exactly  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer: 
assuming  also  that  Alexandria  and  Syene  were  on  the  same 
meridian,  and  at  the  distance  of  5000  stadia  from  one  another, 
he  measured  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria  in  order 
to  determine  its  latitude,  and  thus  ascertained  that  the  arc 
of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  two,  was  equal  to 
one-fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Hence  he  at 
once  deduced  the  conclusion  that  such  a  great  circle,  or  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  would  amount  to  250,000  stadia.' 

§  7.  The  only  theoretical  error  in  this  mode  of  calculation 
was  in  the  assumption — which  was  inevitable  in  the  days  of 
Eratosthenes — that  the  earth  was  exactly  spherical,  instead 
of  being  as  it  really  is,  a  slightly  oblate  spheroid,  and  that 
therefore  a  meridian  great  circle  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
equator.  And  the  error  proceeding  from  this  cause,  which 
would  not  exceed  y^th  part  of  the  whole,  is  wholly  unimportant 


have  assumed  that  Aristotle  must  have 
been  employing  a  smaller  stade  than 
that  generally  known  to  the  Greeks, 


snch  as  would  reaUy  giye  400,000  stades  '  Torellt 


accurate  invcstigationB  of  the   same 
problem. 
*  Arohimed.  ArenariuSt  p.  320,  ed. 


for  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and 
have  then  proceeded  to  make  use  of 
this  smaller  or  ArisMdian  stade  for 
the  measurement  of  distances  in  the 
marches  of  Alexander  and  the  voyage 


'  The  method  pursued  by  Eratos- 
thenes is  fully  stated  and  explained  by 
the  astronomer  Cleomedes,  in  his  work 
on  the  Circular  Motion  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  (KuicXur^   Oc«p(a  Mert^pwVf  1. 


of  If  earchus  (see  Chapter  XIII.  p.  545).  \  c.  10,  ed.  Bake),  and  will  be  found  in 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  no  value  was  at-  '  Bemhardy's  Erato$tiieniea,  Fr.  42.  The 

tached  to  this  statement  by  any  ancient  j  date  of  Cleomedes  Is  uncertain,  but  he 

writer  from  the  time  when  Eratosthenes  |  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  first 

and  Hipparohus  had  instituted  more  centuiy  before  Clirist 
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as  compared  with  the  practieal  errors  arising  horn  the  defective 
means  of  observation. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  assumed  that  Syene  lay  directly 
under  the  tropic,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  summer 
solstice  the  sun  could  be  seen  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  gnomon  cast  no  perceptible 
shadow."  But  though  these  facts  were  perfectly  correct  as 
matters  of  rough  observation,  such  as  could  be  made  by  general 
travellers,  they  were  far  from  having  the  precise  accuracy 
requisite  as  the  basis  of  scientific  calculations.  Syene  is  in 
fact  situated  in  latitude  2^  5!  30V  or  nearly  37  G.  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  tropic.  In  the  next  place  Alexandria,  instead 
of  being  exactly  on  the  same  meridian  with  Syene,  lay  in  fact 
not  less  than  three  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  west  of  it :  an 
error  of  no  trifling  moment  when  the  distance  between  the  two 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  But  a  much  graver 
error  than  either  of  these  two  was  that  caused  by  the  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  actual  distance  between  the  two  cities.  What 
mode  of  measurement  had  been  resorted  to,  or  how  Eratos- 
thenes arrived  at  his  conclusion  upon  this  point,  we  are  wholly 
without  information :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he 
had  recourse  to  anything  like  actual  mensuration.^  Indeed 
the  difficulty  which  modem  experience  has  shown  to  attend 
this  apparently  simple  operation,  where  scientific  accuracy 
is  required,  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  it  was  even 
attempted;  and  the  round  number  of  5000  stades  at  once 
points  to  its  being  no  more  than  a  rough  approximation.  But 
even  considered  as  such,  it  exceeds  the  truth  to  a  degree  that 


8  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  317.  The  same 
thing  is  told  by  Seneca,  Pliny,  and 
Lucan.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  men- 
tion of  it  occnrs  in  Herodotns,  though 
the  fact  must  have  been  well  Imown  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  was  one 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  aU 
travdlers. 

•  Wilkinson's    Egypt    and    Theb€$, 


p.  415.  '  ment  is  impossible. 


'  We  are  told  indeed  by  Martianua 
Gapella  (cited  by  Bemhardy)  that 
this  distance  was  derived  from  actual 
measurement,  but  the  authority  of  so 
late  a  compiler  is  altc^tber  worthless ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  no 
power  of  making  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, without  which  any  such 
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one  could  hardly  have  expected,  in  a  country  so  well  known 
as  Egypt,  and  in  an  age  so  civilized  as  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Alexandria  is  in  fact  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  530  geo- 
graphical miles  (5300  stadia)  from  Syene,  as  measured  on  the 
map  ahnff  the  nearest  road:  but  the  direct  distance  between 
the  two,  or  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  intercepted  between  the 
two  points,  whieh  is  what  Eratosthenes  intended  to  measure^ 
amounts  to  only  453  G.  miles  or  4530  stadia.^  Eratosthenes 
therefore  in  fixing  the  length  of  this  arc  at  5000  stadia,  was 
470  beyond  the  truth.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  diflTerence 
in  latitude  between  Alexandria  and  Syene  really  amounts  to 
only  7^  5',  so  that  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  cities, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  really  situated  on  the  same 
meridian  (as  Eratosthenes  assumed  them  to  be)  would  not 
have  exceeded  425  G.  miles,  or  4250  stadia,  instead  of  5000. 
His  arc  was  therefore  in  reality  750  stadia  too  long. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  terrestrial  measurement  was 
thus  grossly  inaccurate,  the  observation  of  latitude  as  deduced 
from  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria  was  a  very  fair  approximation 
to  the  truth :  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  being  equivalent 
to  an  arc  of  7°  12*,  thus  exceeding  by  about  T  only  the  true 
interval  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,^  while  falling  short 
of  that  between  Alexandria  and  the  real  tropic  by  about  30'  or 
half  a  degree. 

§  8.  It  appears  indeed  almost  certain  that  Eratosthenes 
himself  was  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  data,  and  regarded 
the  result  of  his  calculation  only  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  Hence  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  add  2000  stadia  to 
the  250,000  obtained  by  his  process,  in  order  to  have  a  number 
that  would  be  readily  divisible  into  sixty  parts,  or  into  degrees 
of  360  to  a  great  circle.*    The  result  would  of  course  be  that 

'  Leake  On  same  disputed  Queitions 


*  It  is  by  DO  means  clear  whether 

the  division  of  the  great  circle  intQ 

degrees  was  known  to  Eratosthenes,  or 

10'  45" ;  that  of  Syene  as  already  stated      at  least  was  adopted  by  him.    It  would 


of  Ancient  Geography,  p.  101. 
*  The  latitude  of  Alexandria  is  3P 


24^  5'  30",  the  exact  difference  between      rather  appear  from  a  passage  in  Strabo 
the  two  is  therefore  T  5'  15".  (ii.  p.  113)  that  he  divided  the  equator 
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each  degree  would  be  equivalent  (according  to  his  calculation) 
to  700  stadia;  though  it  in  reality  contained  no  more  than 
600  of  the  ordinary  Greek  stadia  of  600  Greek  feet  in  length. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  modem  writers  that 
Eratosthenes  really  employed  stadia  of  this  length,  or  in  other 
words  that  where  he  estimates  distances  in  stadia,  he  is  not  using 
the  term  in  the  usual  sense — the  only  one  that  would  be  under- 
stood by  his  contemporaries,  or  by  subsequent  Greek  writers 
— but  means  everywhere  stades  of  700  to  a  degree,  or  rather 
more  than  514  Greek  feet  each.*    These  writers  in  fact  assume 
that  Emtosthenes  miLst  have  known  the  true  length  of  a  degree, 
and  the  real  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  that  therefore  his 
stade  must  have  been  a  different  measure  from  that  in  ordinary 
use.    But  the  account  of  his  operation,  which  is  given  us  with 
great  clearness,  proves — as  might  indeed  almost  have  been 
assumed  without  it — that  he  in  reality  followed  the  converse 
method.     He  started  from  what  he  believed  to  be  a  well-ascer- 
tained terrestrial  measurement,  and  deduced  from  thence  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  and  the  length  of  its  aliquot  parts. 
His  conclusion  was  erroneous,  because  his  data  were  inaccurate, 
and  his  observations  defective.     But  none  of  the  writers  who 
have  transmitted  to  us  the  details  of  his  calculation,  have 
given  us  the  slightest  hint,  or  evidently  had  any  idea,  that  he 
was  not  employing  the  customary  Greek  stade,  the  length  of 
which  was  familiar  to  them  all. 

After  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  calculation  of 
Eratosthenes,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured,  came  surprisingly  near  the  truth.  His  measure- 
ment of  250,000  stadia  (the  immediate  result  of  his  calcula- 
tion) would  be  equivalent  to  25,000  geographical  miles,  while 


into  sixiiethsy  witbout  carrying  the  sub-      degree,  rather  than  4200  to  a  $ixtieiky 
diviaion    further.      But    this    would  J   involving  no  substantial  error,  though 


equally  require  the  addition  of  2000 
stadia  to  allow  of  the  division  into 
whole  numbers. 

I  have  however  continued  to  employ 
the  fomUiar  phrase  of  stades  of  700  to  a 


the  term  may  be  slightly  inaooorate. 

*  This  was  especially  the  case  vriih 
Oosselin,  whose  calculations  are  in 
almost  all  cases  based  upon  this 
sumption. 
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the  actual  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  falls  very 
little  short  of  25,000  English  miles.*  The  error  in  excess  there- 
fore amounted  to  less  than  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole.^ 

§  9.  Haying  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  been 
called  in  modem  times  "  geodesy  " — the  determination  of  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  considered  in  its  entirety, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  Eratosthenes  next  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  that  portion  of  it  which  was  in  his  time 
geographically  known,  or  supposed  to  be  inhabited.  And  here 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  relation  between  the  habitable 
world,  which  was  alone  regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  geographer  (properly  so  called),  and  the  terrestrial 
globe  itself,  was,  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and  even  long 
afterwards,  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  we  now  con- 
ceive as  subsisting  between  them.  Ever  since  the  discoveries 
of  the  great  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  opened  out  to  us  new  continents,  and 
extensions  of  those  already  known,  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  previously  been  suspected  or  imagined,  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  "  map  of  the  world  "  as  comprising 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  including  both  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres,  while  towards  the  north  and  south 
it  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  till  it  should  reach  the 
poles,  and  is  in  fact  continually  receiving  fresh  accessions. 
With  the  Greek  geographers  on  the  contrary,  from  Eratos- 
thenes to  Strabo,  the  known  or  habitable  world  (rj  oiKovfiem}) 
was  conceived  as  a  definite  and  limited  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  situated  wholly  within  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
comprised  within  about  a  third  of  the  extent  of  that  section. 


*  Tho  exact  amount,   according  to  j   to  whoUy  crroneouB  results.    He  com- 
tbc  mo&t  recent  culculations,  is  24,81)9   ,   patcd  the  dintaiico   of   the    moon   at 


Kngli^h  miles  (Herschers  Outlines  of 
AMrtmamyy  p.  136). 

'  Eratosthenes  attempted  also  to  de- 
termine the  distiiuoes  of  the  sun  and 
moon  from  the  earth.  But  here  the 
entire  want  of  any  trustworthy  basis  of 
calculation  led,  as  might  be  expected, 

VOL.   I.  2  8 


780,000  stadia,  and  that  of  the  sun 
at  4.000,000  stadia  (see  tho  I)a88age8 
cited  by  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  515). 
No  account  is  preserved  of  the  prooew 
by  which  he  arrived  at  these  con- 
clusions. 
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Towards  the  north  and  the  south  it  was  conceived  that  the 
excessive  cold  in  the  one  case,  and  the  intolerable  heat  in  the 
other,  rendered  those  regions  uninhabitable,  and  even  inac- 
cessible to  man.  That  there  might  be  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  beyond  the  torrid  zone,  or  that  unknown 
lands  might  exist  within  the  boundless  and  trackless  ocean 
that  was  supposed  to  extend  around  two-thirds  of  the  globe, 
from  west  to  east,  was  admitted  to  be  theoretically  possible, 
but  was  treated  as  mere  matter  of  idle  speculation,  much  as  we 
might  at  the  present  day  regard  the  question  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon.® 

§  10.  The  first  task  of  the  geographer  therefore,  according 
to  the  notions  then  prevailing,  was  to  determine  the  limits 
and  dimensions  of  the  map  of  the  world  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  special  investigations.  This  question,  which  was 
taken  up  by  Eratosthenes  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  book, 
had  already  been  considered  by  several  previous  writers,  who 
had  arrived  at  very  diflTerent  results.  On  one  point  indeed 
they  were  all  agreed,  that  the  length  of  the  habitable  world, 
from  west  to  east,  greatly  exceeded  its  breadth,  from  north  to 
south.*  Democritus,  two  centuines  before  Eratosthenes,  had 
asserted  that  it  was  half  as  long  again  as  it  was  broad,  and 
this  view  was  adopted  by  Dicsearchus,  though  recent  dis- 
coveries had  in  his  day  materially  extended  the  knowledge  of 
its  eastern  portions.*  The  astronomer  Eudoxus  on  the  other 
hand  maintained  that  the  length  was  double  the  breadth; 
Eratosthenes  went  a  step  farther  and  determined  the  length 
to  be  more  than  double  the  breadth,  a  statement  which  con- 
tinued to  be  received  by  subsequent  geographers  for  more 
than  three  centuries  as  an  established  fact.*  According  to 
his  calculation  (the  steps  of  which  will  hereafter  be  examined 


•  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  13.  p.  118. 

*  It  is  hardly  Deoeraary  to  observe 
that  the  traces  of  this  primitive  con- 
ception are  still  preserved  in  the  terms 
latitude  and  Umgitude;  as  used  by 
modem  geographers.     But  the  scien- 


tific nse  of  those  terms  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Ptolemy ;  or 
at  least  is  not  found  in  any  earlier 
writer. 

*  Agathemerus,  i.  c.  1. 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  64. 
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more  in  detail)  the  length  of  the  known  world  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Ocean  amounted  to  78,000  stadia, 
while  its  breadth  from  the  parallel  of  the  Cinnamon  Land  to 
that  of  Thule  did  not  exceed  38,000  stadia. 

As  Eratosthenes  had  computed  the  equatorial  circumference 
of  the  globe  at  250,000  stadia,  it  was  easy  to  derive  from  this, 
by  mere  geometrical  calculation,  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  circum- 
ference would  amount  to  about  200,000  stadia.  Hence  he 
found  that  the  length  of  the  known  or  habitable  world  was 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
globe  in  this  latitude.^  The  remaining  interval  he  conceived 
to  be  filled  up  by  sea,  so  that,  as  he  observed,  "  if  it  were  not 
that  the  vast  extent  of  the  Atlantic  sea  rendered  it  impossible, 
one  might  even  sail  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  that  of  India 
along  the  same  parallel."  ^  A  curious  speculation,  as  the  first 
suggestion,  though  of  course  merely  as  a  matter  of  theory,  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ! 

§  11.  Having  thus  determined  the  area  with  which  he  had 
to  deal,  the  next  step  was  to  divide  this  space  at  intervals  by 
lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  area,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  tUem,  parallels  of  latitude, 
passing  through  given  points.  For  this  purpose  Eratosthenes 
began  by  tracing  one  main  line,  which  extended  from  the 
Sacred  Promontory  (the  westernmost  point  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula)  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  island  of  Bhodes  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Hence  it  was  prolonged  along 
the  southern  foot  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  he 
conceived  as  a  continuous  range  of  mountains,  of  great  width, 
but  preserving  an  uniform  direction  from  west  to  east,  and 


'  Strabo,  i.  p.  65.  The  passage  is 
unfortunately  mutilated,  and  cannot 
be  restored  with  certainty,  but  the 
words  rh  \oiirhy  fitpos  rapa  rh  \€x9^y 
^iJiarriiia  ^hp  rh  rplroy  fitpos  Iw  rov 
Z\ov  k^kXov  can  clearly  have  no  other 


signification  than  that  given  in  the  text 
*  Strabo,  i.  p.  64.  6<rrc  c2  ^^  rh 
fi4y€$os  rov  ArXxumicov  ir€\dyovs 
^Kc^Xvff,  ichf  tXciv  iipMS  iK  riii  ^Ififiplas 
elf  rj^y  *lp9ut^  9ik  rov  tcbrov  iropoA* 
XifXov. 
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continaed  under  the  name  of  Caucasus  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  India,  until  it  ended  in  the  Eastern  or  Tndian 
Ocean.* 

A  similar  proceeding  had  been  already  resorted  to  by 
Dicaearchus,  who  had  in  like  manner  divided  the  known  world 
by  a  longitudinal  line,  traversing  its  whole  extent  from  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  range  of  Imaus,  which  he  took  as 
the  line  of  separation  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions, 
describing  the  different  regions  and  countries  with  reference 
to  this  imaginary  line,  and  not  according  to  the  customary 
division  into  three  continents.*  It  does  not  appear  that  Era- 
tosthenes attached  any  such  special  importance  to  this  par- 
ticular line,  but  it  was  evidently  selected  by  him  as  traversing 
a  number  of  points  the  position  of  which  was  known,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  and  as  being  the  only  line  which  through 
its  whole  length  passed  through  regions  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  in  some  degree  acquainted.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be 
the  line  which  traversed  the  inhabited  world  in  its  greatest 
length,  from  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the  west  to  the 
supposed  extreme  point  to  the  east ;  and  hence  the  distances 
measured  along  this  line  would  give  as  their  result  the  total 
length  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  known  to  geographers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  determination  of  any  such  line  as  this, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  required  the  possession  of  a 
number  of  correct  observations  of  latitude  for  different  points 
along  its  whole  extent;  but  such  observations  were  almost 
wholly  wanting.  It  was  not  merely  that  in  the  age  of  Era- 
tosthenes the  only  methods  available  for  this  purpose  were  of 
a  rude  and  imperfect  description,  and  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  accuracy,  except  within  very  wide  limits,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  observations  were  in  existence,  unless  in 


*  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  1. 

*  Agathemerus,  Geograph.  i.  c.  1,  §  5. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  modem 
writers,  inclading  the  accurate  Colonel 


rrjs  olKovfi4trn5  ;  and  refer  to  the  aboTe 
passage  of  Agathemerns  as  their  autho- 
rity. But  DO  such  statement  ia  foand 
in  Agathemems,  nor  have  I  met  with 


Leake,  should  state  that  this  line  was  ^   the  expression  in  any  ancient  author, 
termed  by  DicsBarchus  the  9id^peeyfta 
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a  very  few  and  isolated  cases.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  attempt  thus  made  came  out  in  some  points  very  wide 
of  the  truth ;  the  remarkable  thing  is  rather  that — for  the 
western  portion  of  its  course  especially — the  line  should  have 
made  as  near  an  approximation  to  correctness,  as  proyes  to  be 
the  case. 

§  12.  This  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude  (as  it  may  be 
called  for  want  of  a  better  distinctive  term)  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent)  which  was 
generally  (though  erroneously)  regarded  as  the  westernmost 
point  of  Europe,  whence  it  passed  through  the  Strait  of  the 
Columns,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  Peloponnese  and  Attica,  to  Bhodes 
and  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Of  these  points,  if  we  take  the  parallel 
of  36%  which  really  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as 
representing  that  intended  by  Eratosthenes,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Sacred  Promontory  is  placed  just  about  a  degree 
too  far  south,  while  the  Sicilian  Strait,  or  Strait  of  Messina, 
is  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees  to  the  south,  into 
the  position  of  the  island  of  Gozo  near  Malta;  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  parallel  passes  within  less  than  half  a 
degree  of  Cape  Malea  (generally  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnese);  while  it 
actually  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Bhodes, 
about  25  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  approaches 
within  the  same  distance  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
or  Iskenderun. 

It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  himself  was  to  a 
great  extent  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  the  means  at  his 
command,  and  did  not  regard  his  proposed  line  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  accuracy,  but  only  as  a  rough  approximation.  This 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  without  indicating  any  particular  point  of  it, 
and  of  Rhodes,  without  stating  whether  the  island  or  the 
city  was  meant ;  but  still  more  from  his  repeatedly  referring 
to  the  pamllel  in  question  as   passing   through  Athens  and 
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Bhodes,^  though  he  elsewhere  indicated  distinctly  that  the 
parallels  of  the  two  cities  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
400  stadia  (40  G.  miles)."  Sach  a  difference  he  regarded  as 
irnmaierial  in  considering  such  distances  as  the  diameter  of 
the  known  world. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  this  admitted  vagueness 
and  laxity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
any  very  serious  error  is  involved  in  the  line  of  the  assumed 
parallel  is  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Sicilian  Strait, 
which  is  brought  down  nearly  into  the  latitude  of  Malta.  But 
so  grave  an  error  in  regard  to  a  place  which  must  have  been 
so  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  sufficiently  shows  how  little  attempt 
could  as  yet  be  made  to  base  these  geographical  conclusions 
upon  trustworthy  data.  In  the  present  instance  the  mistake 
made  by  Eratosthenes  was  continued  by  almost  all  subsequent 
geographers  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy.* 

Closely  connected  with  this  error  was  the  false  conception 
formed  by  all  the  earlier  Greek  geographers  of  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  which  they  supposed  to  have  a  nearly  uniform 


'  Henoe  we  find  him  (as  reported  by 
Strabo)  oontinuoUy  referring  to  this 
line,  sometimes  as  the  paraUel  through 
Rhodes^  at  others  as  that  through  Athens, 
without  naming  any  other  points.  In 
one  instance  only  does  he  designate  it 
by  the  fuller  description  as  ri  81^  2n}- 
\»y  Koi  *A&ri¥W¥  koX  'F6liov  7pa/i<fi]$  (ii.  1, 
§  24,  p.  79). 

The  strange  false  rending  that  had 
found  its  way  into  all  our  MSS.  of 
Strabo,  in  several  of  the  other  pas- 
sageii,  where  6  81*  'AOrivwr  kvkKos  had 
been  corrupted  into  6  81A  Qivwy  k6ic\os 
or  irapdWriKos,  and  had  remained  unoor- 
roctetl  by  all  editors  down  to  Kramer, 
hifcd  the  effect  not  only  of  introducing 
into  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  a 
name  first  known  to  the  writers  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  the  description  of  India 
and  the  far  East,  where  it  would  have 
found  it)  appropriate  place,  but  of  re- 
ferring to  this  remote  an<l  unknown 
locality  as  a  familiar  designation  for 


this  important  paralleL  The  oorrectioii 
of  these  passages  by  Kramer  (foUowed 
by  the  most  recent  editors)  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  correct  reading  foiind 
in  others  precisely  similtir,  has  had  the 
effect  of  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  student  of 
ancient  geography.  (See  Kramer's 
note  on  Strabo,  ii.  p.  65.) 

•  Strabo,  ii.  1,  p.  87.  The  real  dif- 
ference is  much  greater ;  Athens  being 
situated  in  37°  58'  N.  latitude,  while 
the  city  of  Rhodes  was  in  36°  26' :  bat 
Eratosthenes,  like  all  the  other  Greek 
geographers,  brought  down  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium,  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  Attica,  and  Athens  itself^ 
much  too  far  to  the  south. 

*  Hipparchus  was  indeed  an  ex- 
ception, who  brought  down  the  paraUel 
passing  through  Rhodes  (correspond- 
ing with  that  in  question)  considerably 
to  the  south  of  Syracuse  (Stmbo,  ii. 
p.  134).  Strabo,  however,  recurred  to 
the  erroneous  view  of  Eratosthenes. 
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direction  from  east  to  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  bays 
called  the  Syrtes,  which  they^regarded  as  mere  indentations, 
thus  ignoring  altogether  the  manner  in  which  that  coast 
projects  to  the  northward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage. 
Carthage  itself  was  thus  placed  far  to  the  south  of  its  true 
position,*  while  the  island  of  Sicily  was  brought  down  to  meet 
it ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  interval  between  the  two  was 
not  very  considerable. 

§  13.  Having  thus  drawn  one  main  line  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  Eratosthenes  next  proceeded  to  draw  a 
meridian  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  through  Alexandria 
and  Bhodes,  which  he  considered  to  be  on  the  same  meridian. 
This  assumption  involved  in  the  first  instance  an  error  of  con- 
siderable amount,  the  city  of  Bhodes  being  really  situated 
more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  of  longitude  to  the  west  of 
Alexandria,  while  Syene,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he 
also  regarded  as  on  the  same  meridian,  lay  in  reality  three 
degrees  to  the  east  of  it.  Producing  this  line  in  both  direc- 
tions, he  conceived  it  as  passing  through  Meroe  to  the  south 
(which  is  really  situated  very  nearly  in  the  same  longitude 
with  Syene),  and  thence  up  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  the  land 
of  the  Sembritae,  the  remotest  people  in  this  direction  of  whom 
he  had  any  knowledge.  Northwards  again  from  Bhodes  it 
was  supposed  to  pass  through  Byzantium  (which  lies  in  fact 
between  the  meridians  of  Alexandria  and  Bhodes)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  a  very  vague  designation,  as  that 
river  forms  an  extensive  estuary,  the  whole  of  which  however 
lies  two  or  three  degrees  farther  to  the  east  than  Byzantium.' 


'  Strabo  supposed  Carthage  to  bo 
only  900  stadia  or  90  6.  miles  to  tlje 
north  of  the  parallel  of  Alexandria, 
though  there  is  in  reality  a  difference 
of  more  than  five  degrees  and  a  half  of 
latitude  between  the  two  cities  (Strabo, 
ii.  p.  133) !  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
erroneous  position  of  a  city  so  well 


known  to  navigators  appears  to  have 
been  founded  on  supposed  astronomical 
observations  with  the  gnomon  (Strabo, 
{.  e.).  See  the  passage  cited  in  Note  A, 
p.  661. 

«  If  the  Greek  city  of  Olbia  or  Olbio- 
polis,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  was  the  point  referred  to 
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§  14.  At  the  same  time  this  erroneous  conception  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  points  in  longitude  was  combined 
with  equally  mistaken  ideas  of  their  distance  in  latitude, 
which  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
9350  stadia  to  the  north  of  Bhodes;  while  the  real  interval 
in  latitude  between  the  two,  is  only  about  lOJ  degrees,  or 
630  G.  miles.  It  is  evident  how  defective  a  map  must  neces- 
sarily prove,  which  was  based  in  the  first  instance  on  such 
data  as  these ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  whole  course 
of  proceeding  Eratosthenes  showed  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  scientific  geographer, 
and  the  method  he  pursued  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
was  possible  for  him  under  the  disadvantages  in  which  he 
found  himself.  It  was  the  want  of  trustworthy  observations 
for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  extremely  defective  cha- 
racter of  all  calculations  of  distances,  that  opposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  the  attainment  of  anything  like  scientific 
accuracy. 

The  Greeks  were  undoubtedly  familiar  at  this  period  with 
the  use  of  the  gnomon  in  determining  latitudes,  and  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Alexandria,  such  observations,  when 
carefully  made,  were  susceptible  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy :  but  this  was  rarely  the  case,  and  in  the  majority  of 
those  instances — very  few  in  number  as  they  are — ^in  which  we 
know  that  such  observations  were  actually  made,  the  result  is 
far  from  satisfactory.^  More  generally  the  latitude  seems  to 
have  been  inferred  from  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
day  at  the  summer  or  winter  solstice,  a  method  which  could 
give  at  best  but  a  rough  approximation,  and  which  was  greatly 
vitiated  by  the  very  imperfect  means  at  the  command  of 
ancient  astronomers  for  the  measurement  of  time.  But  defec- 
tive as  these  modes  of  observation  were,  they  would  still  have 
offered  a  comparatively  trustworthy  basis,  had  there  been  a 


— which  is  probahlc,  as  it  was  the  only 
spot  where  any  observations  could  have 
been  mode — tUo    error   in    longitude 


would  be  just  about  three  degresB. 
»  Note  A,  p.  661. 
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safficient  number  even  of  snch  rongh  observations  available : 
but  this  was  certainly  not  the  ease,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  positions  assumed  by  Eratosthenes 
sufficiently  proves  how  little  reliance  was  placed  on  authorities 
of  this  kind  by  succeeding  geographers. 

§  15.  But  if  the  means  at  the  command  of  Eratosthenes  for 
the  determination  of  latitudes  were  thus  imperfect,  far  more 
was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  longitudes.  Here  indeed  the 
want  of  any  precise  mode  of  observing  diurnal  time,  or  of  com- 
paring such  observations  with  one  another,  was  absolutely 
fatal.  Hipparchus  indeed  had  the  sagacity  to  point  out  that 
the  observation  of  eclipses  might  be  applied  to  this  object; 
but  even  if  the  idea  had  occurred  to  earlier  astronomers,  it  is 
certain  that  no  observations  had  been  made  with  such  a  view ; 
and  the  few  general  notices  of  such  phenomena  were  wholly 
destitute  of  the  accuracy  requisite  for  scientific  objects.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  more  than  three  centuries  later,  we 
shall  find  that  scarcely  any  observations  of  this  kind  were 
available.* 

The  entire  want  of  any  accurate  knowledge  of  longitudes, 
even  in  the  case  of  well-known  localities,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  Eratosthenes  placed  Carthage  and 
the  Sicilian  Strait  on  the  same  meridian  with  Home,  though 
the  one  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the  west,  the  other  more 
than  three  degrees  to  the  east  of  that  city  !*  The  effect  of  this 
error,  combined  with  the  one  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
latitude  of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  was  of  course  totally  to  distort 
the  map  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 


«  See  Ptol.  Geogr.  i,  c.  4.  The 
most  noted  example  of  such  observa- 
tions, to  which  even  Ptolemy  refers  as 
a  typical  instance,  was  that  of  the  cele- 
brated eclipse  that  occurred  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela  (b  c.  331),  which  was 
said  to  have  been  observed  at  Arbela 
at  the  fifth  hour,  and  at  Carthage  at 
the  9€<xmd  hour.  This  would  imply  an 
interval  of  forty-five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude between  the  two  cities;  the  real 
diflerence  being  less  than  Uiirty-four 


degrees  1  So  that  the  error  amounts 
to  just  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
distance.  Tlie  vagueness  of  the  ob- 
servation is  in  this  case  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  form  in  which  it  is 
reported. 

*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  93.  Yet  Strabo,  while 
censuring  Eratosthenes  for  his  inaccu- 
racy in  this  respect,  himself  falls  into 
the  grave  error  of  placing  liome /ar  to 
the  west  of  Carthage. 
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§  16.  At  the  same  time  that  the  means  of  correcting  a  map 
by  the  only  secure  criterion — the  determination  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes — was  thus  in  great  measure  wanting ;  even  the 
measurement  of  ordinary  distances  was,  as  we  haye  already 
had  repeated  occasion  to  obserye,  of  the  rudest  description. 
And  this  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  distances  by 
sea.  We  haye  seen  that  the  ancient  navigators  had  no  means 
of  determining  their  progress  analogous  to  the  modem  log,  so 
that  the  computation  of  distances  by  sea  was  really  nothing 
more  than  rendering  the  number  of  days  or  nights'  voyage  by 
a  rough  estimate  into  stadia.  This  was  the  method  avowedly 
employed  by  Scylax,  and  doubtless  also  by  Timosthenes,  upon 
whose  statements  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  in  great 
measure  relied  for  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean.*  Im- 
perfect as  such  a  process  would  be,  it  would  still  give  something 
like  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  wherever  the  voyage  was 
one  that  was  frequently  or  habitually  made  :  in  other  cases  it 
would  be  altogether  uncertain.  When  we  compare  the  prin- 
cipal distances  given  by  Eratosthenes  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  results  of  modern  observation,  we  shall  find  the  fluc- 
tuations arising  from  these  causes  very  much  what  might  have 
been  expected. 

Thus  the  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Carthage 
is  estimated  at  8000  stadia,  and  that  from  Carthage  to  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond  Alexandria,  at  13,500 
stadia.  The  former  of  these,  which  agrees  with  the  compu- 
tation of  Scylax,  is  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth, 
while  the  latter,  though  considerably  in  excess,  if  compared 
with  the  direct  distance,  according  to  the  course  which  a 
modern  vessel  would  pursue,  is  not  materially  so,  if  we  allow 
for  the  principal  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  of  which  the  ancient 
navigators  were  in  this  instance  unaware.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  apparently  computed  by  Eratosthenes 
at  26,500  stadia  ;^  an  estimate  naturally  in  excess  of  the  truth. 


«  See  Chapter  XV.  p.  580. 

'  Tliiij  number  is  indeed  nowhere 


given  directly ;  but  results  from  the 
combination    of    the    dibtiince    from 
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as  it  was  arrived  at  by  adding  together  distances  from  point  to 
point,  estimated  according  to  the  course  of  navigation,  and 
then  computing  the  whole,  as  if  they  formed  one  continuous 
and  uniform  line.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  grave  defect  in 
the  mode  of  calculation,  the  error  in  excess  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  might  be  expected.®  The  distance  from  the  Straits  to 
Issus  comprises  in  reality  about  41 J  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  would  give  in  round  numbers  a  little  more  than  2,000 
geographical  miles,  or  20,000  stadia,  for  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  measured  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
It  would  be  indeed  impossible  in  reality  to  sail  in  a  direct 
course  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
projection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  north ;  but  of  this 
Eratosthenes  was  unaware.  Hence  one  unavoidable  source  of 
error  in  his  computation. 

But  erroneous  as  the  result  thus  attained  may  appear,  when 
compared  with  our  improved  modem  methods  of  calculation,  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  only  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
that  adopted  by  Ptolemy  three  centuries  later,  but  it  is  actu- 
ally a  better  approximation  than  was  arrived  at  by  modem 
geographers  till  about  two  centuries  ago.  While  Eratosthenes 
made  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  about  6000  stadia,  or 
600  geographical  miles,  too  great — an  error  of  rather  more  than 
one-fifth — it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  modern  maps  in  use,  as  late 
as  the  year  1668,  assigned  it  a  length  of  fifteen  degrees  in 
excess  of  the  truth,  or  nearly  one-third  greater  than  the 
reality.* 

§  17.  A  feW  of  the  other  more  important  distances  given  by 
Eratosthenes  will  tend  to  show  how  far  he  had  arrived  at  a 
reasonably  correct  idea  of  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Rhodes  (which  Eratosthenes  looked 
on  as  on  the  same  meridian  with  Alex- 
andria) to  Issus,  with  those  already 
cited  from  the  Straits  to  the  Canopic 
month. 

•  Note  B.  p.  662. 

*  Gosscllin,   G^iraphie    des    Grecs  j   36^  £.  longitude. 
amdynde,  p.  42.    The  maps  published  ' 


by  M.  Sanson  in  166S  placed  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  60°  of  longitude  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent  The  r^  interval  is  just 
about  45°,  Cape  St.  Vincent  being  in 
9°  W.  long.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
being  intersected  by  the  meridian  of 
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Thus  we  find  that  he  reckoned  7000  stadia  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  Massilia,  and  6000  to  the  Pyrenees — ^that  is  to  the 
point  where  these  mountains  abut  on  the  Mediterranean.  Both 
distances  are  below  the  truth,  but  present  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation, if  they  are  measured  on  the  map  without  following  the 
minor  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  On  the  other  hand  his  esti- 
mate of  the  length  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  was  8000  stadia,  though  the  distance  is 
really  less  than  600  G.  miles  (6000  stadia) :  ^  but  to  this  he 
added  600  stadia  more  for  the  distance  from  the  Phasis  to  Dios- 
curias,  which  he,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Greek  geo- 
graphers, regarded  as  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Euxine.* 

§  18.  But  while  Eratosthenes  possessed  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul  that  border  the 
Mediterranean,  his  information  as  to  the  rest  of  those  countries 
was  very  imperfect.  His  knowledge  of  the  western  regions  of 
Europe,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  was  indeed  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  Pytheas,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  far  from  attaching  unlimited  credit ;  but  he  regarded 
his  account  as  on  the  whole  the  mo^  trustworthy  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  respects  his  information 
was  more  correct  than  that  of  several  later  geographers. 

He  even  followed  Pytheas  in  regard  to  Thule,  the  existence 
of  which  he  clearly  admitted :  and  adopted  the  statement  of 
the  same  author  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  solstitial 
days  and  nights  in  that  island.'    Hence  he  was  justly  led  to 


'  It  is  probable  that  an  cxa^erated  '   Dioscurias,  which  was  placed  both  by 

idea  of  the  length  of  the  Eaxine  had  !   Eratosthenes  and    Strabo  600  stadia 

heoome  traditional  among  the  Greeks,  :   (60  G.  miles)  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 

like  so  many  similar  errors.    We  have  Phasis,   was    reaUy    situated    to    the 

seen  how  greatly  it  was  over-rated  by  '■   N.N.W.  from  that  point ;  and  about 

Herodotus  (see  Chapter  VI.  p.  177).  i   20  G.  miles  farther  wetL 

*  The  permanence  of  this  error,  in  '       'It    must    also    have    been    from 

which  even  Strabo  participated,  serves  Pytheas  that  Eratosthenes  derived  the 

to  show  how  little  care  was  bestowed  statement  that  to  the  inhabitants  of 

by  ancient    navigators    upon    correct  Thule  the  arctic  circle  (in  the  Greek 

b.  nrings ;     and,    consequently,    how  '   sense  of  the  term)  coincided  with  the 

little  assistance  thoy  could  derive  from  tropic  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  5,  §  8,  p.  114). 
tho&e  in  determining  their  longitudes. 
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infer  that  the  parallel  of  Thule  was  the  most  northerly  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  placed  it  11,500  stadia  to  the 
north  of  that  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes — 
a  conclusion  for  which  he  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,* 
though  it  in  reality  comes  very  near  the  truth.*  At  the  same 
time  he  placed  the  northern  part  of  Gaul  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes ;  which  last,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
erroneously  placed  considerably  too  far  to  the  north. 

But  the  error  resulting  from  this  cause  was  not  very  material : 
and  though  it  had  the  eflfect  of  dongaiing  the  great  island  of 
Britain  much  beyond  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  map  of 
these  western  regions  as  conceived  by  Eratosthenes,  had  con- 
siderably more  resemblance  to  the  reality  than  that  afterwards 
drawn  by  Strabo.*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  found 
either  in  the  extant  notices  of  Eratosthenes,  or  of  his  guide 
and  predecessor  Py  theas,  of  the  second  of  the  two  great  British 
islands,  leme.^  But  no  negative  inference  can  safely  be  drawn 
from  this,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  these 
notices. 

!E]ratosthenes  appears  to  have  h£td  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine,  so  as  to  have  any  definite 
points  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  compare  with  those  in  the 
west  of  Europe.    Observations  would  doubtless  be  here  entirely 


*  i.  4,  p.  63. 

*  The  real  difTerence  in  latitude 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Shetland  Islands  ^supposing 
them  to  be  the  Thule  of  Pytheas)  does 
not  exceed  13^°  of  latitude,  or  about 
810  G.  mUes :  but  if  Thule  be  placed, 
as  Eratosthenes  supposed  it  to  be, 
under  the  arctic  circle,  the  di£ference 
would  be  about  20^  or  12,000  stadia. 

*  Yet  Strabo  confidently  asserts  that 
Timosthenes  and  Eratosthenes  ^were 
utterly  ignorant "  concerning  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  stiU  more  so  in  regard 
to  Germany  and  Britain  (rcA^ws  ^ 
¥6ow  rd  Tc  *lfiiiptKiL  koX  rh  KcAruc^ 
uvpi^  8i  fM\Xo¥  T&  Ttpfutyuch  ical  rh 
Bp€rrayiKd.     Strab.  ii  1,  p.  93). 


^  The  names  of  Albion  and  leme 
are  found  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, p.  398)  in  the  treatise  De  Mundo 
(wtpl  KSffftov),  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
but  that  work  is  unquestionably  spu- 
rious, and  belongs  to  a  much  later 
period.  The  name  of  leme  is  first 
found  among  extant  authors  in  Strabo, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  it 
was  known  long  before.  Polybius  uses 
the  expression  **the  British  Islands" 
(ai  Bp€raypiK€d  yrjffoi^  iii.  57),  showing 
clearly  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  of  them. 
Unfortunately  the  part  of  his  work 
containing  a  fuUer  account  of  them  is 
lost  (see  Chapter  XVII.). 
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wanting :  but  it  appears  singular  that  the  long  continued 
intercourse  of  the  Greek  colonies  with  the  Scythian  tribes  of 
the  interior  had  not  led  to  any  increased  geographical  know- 
ledge in  this  quarter.  Eratosthenes  must  indeed  probably 
have  known,  as  well  as  Strabo,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Tanals 
lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  this  fact  in 
arranging  the  distances  for  his  map  of  the  world. 

He  was  equally  unacquainted  with  the  northern  shores  of 
Germany,  and  though  he  certainly  supposed  that  there  was 
continuous  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  this  was 
either  a  mere  hypottetical  inference,  or  a  conclusion  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  Pytheas  had  sailed  along  these  northern 
shores  as  far  as  the  Taniuls.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his 
knowledge  of  the  extensive  regions  to  the  north  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps  was  of  the  vaguest  and  most  imperfect  character. 
We  learn  only  from  an  incidental  notice  that  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Hercynian  forest;®  by  which  he  probably 
meant  the  Black  Forest,  in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise. 
The  same  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  already  found  in  the 
treatise  De  Mirabtlibus  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

§  19.  The  parallel  of  Thule  being  thus  taken  for  the  most 
northern  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  that  which  passed 
through  the  land  of  the  Sembritae  on  the  Upper  Nile  was 
assumed  to  be  the  southernmost.  This  parallel  was  placed 
by  Eratosthenes  3400  stadia  to  the  south  of  Meroe — which 
would  bring  it  down  to  the  south  of  Sennaar — and  he  correctly 
estimated  that  the  same  parallel,  if  produced  eastwards,  would 
pass  through  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  and  the  easternmost 
promontory  of  Africa,  which  was  also  at  that  time  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  continent  known  to  navigators.  He 
further  assumed — for  here  he  had  unquestionably  no  real 
information — that  Taprobane,  the  southernmost  land  of  which 
he  had  heard  in  connection  with  Asia,  lay  on  the  same  parallel 


•  Cassar,  B,  O.  vi.  24. 
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with  the  Region  of  Cinnamon,  so  that  this  line  passed  through 
all  the  most  remote  regions  towards  the  south,  and  might 
thus  be  fairly  taken  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable 
world.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  at  what 
distance  from  the  Equator  Eratosthenes  conceived  this  line  to 
be  drawn,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  other 
authorities  that  he  fixed  it  at  8300  stadia  from  the  equinoctial 
line :  ^  a  position  very  near  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  Eratosthenes 
to  have  here  been  calculating  by  his  own  estimate  of  700 
stadia  to  a  degree,  as  in  this  case  he  would  naturally  do.^ 

§  20.  The  other  distances  along  his  principal  meridian  line 
he  estimated  as  follows :  from  Meroe  to  Syene  5000  stadia ; 
from  Syene  to  Alexandria  5000 ;  from  Alexandria  to  Bhodes 
3750 ;  from  Rhodes  to  the  Hellespont  4350 ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  5000  ;  thus  giving  as  the  sum 
total  26,500  stadia  from  his  southernmost  parallel  to  the 
Borysthenes,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  11,500  stadia  assumed 
from  thence  to  the  parallel  of  Thule,  38,000  stadia  for  the 
total  width  of  the  habitable  world. 

Of  these  distances  that  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  was  the 
result  of  a  gnomonic  observation  made  by  Eratosthenes  himself^ 
— the  distance  having  previously  been  estimated  by  navigators 
at  4000,  or  according  to  others  as  much  as  5000  stadia — a 
striking  instance  of  the  vagueness  of  their  mode  of  reckoning.* 
The  distance  from  Syene  to  Alexandria  was  supposed  to  have 


•  The  information  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes 
concerning  the  peninsula  of  India,  and 
still  more  concerning  Taprobane  itself, 
was  so  utterly  vague  and  erroneous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this 
assumption  as  more  than  a  lucky  guess, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  Taprobane 
'Was  the  most  southerly  portion  of  Asia, 
and  perhaps  confirmed  by  the  notion 
(utterly  unfounded  in  itself)  of  that 
great  island  extending  from  east  to 
w('8t  towards  the  Land  of  Cinnamon. 

»  Note  C,  p.  664. 


'  A  line  drawn  through  the  Land  of 
Cinnamon  and  the  south  of  Sennaar 
would  about  coincide  with  the  parallel 
of  \^  N.  latitude.  Of  course  this 
would  give  8400  stadia  as  the  distance 
from  the  equator,  reckoning  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.  The  result  adopted  by 
Eratosthenes  therefore,  whatever  the 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  it,  dif- 
fered from  the  truth  only  by  100  stadia, 
or  10  6.  miles. 

»  Note  D,  p.  665. 

*  Btrabo,  ii.  5,  p.  125. 
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been  measured,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  really 
wide  of  the  truth ;  the  position  of  Meroe  also  had  been  deter- 
mined by  astronomical  observation ;  but  all  the  others  could 
only  be  the  result  of  vague  computation  from  the  distances 
estimated  by  navigators. 

The  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  computation  would  be  unques- 
tionably to  exaggerate  the  distance ;  but  it  seems  incredible 
that  such  a  geographer  as  Eratosthenes  should  have  taken  the 
actual  distances  traversed  on  such  a  circuitous  voyage  as  that 
from  Rhodes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  added  them 
together  in  order  to  obtain  the  direct  distance,  or  interval  of 
latitude  between  the  two  points.  Yet  even  this  hypothesis 
fails  to  explain  the  full  amount  of  the  discrepancy.  The  dis- 
tance from  Rhodes  to  the  Hellespont,  as  measured  on  the  map 
by  the  nearest  course  that  would  be  possible  for  a  vessel  to 
pursue,  on  account  of  intervening  headlands  and  islands,  is 
(in  round  numbers)  only  about  800  G.  miles,  or  3000  stadia 
instead  of  4350 ;  that  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bosphorus, 
about  150  miles ;  and  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Borysthenes, 
where  it  was  easy  to  pursue  a  direct  course,  about  390 ;  thus 
giving  a  total  result  of  8400  stadia,  instead  of  the  9350 
assigned  by  Eratosthenes. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  this 
excess  in  the  computation  of  the  distances  was  in  great  part 
neutralized,  as  affecting  the  latitudes^  by  his  erroneous  allow- 
ance of  700  stadia  to  a  degree.  Hence  he  placed  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  in  48^  N.  latitude,  which  is  only  about 
1  J°  to  the  north  of  its  true  position. 

§  21.  In  continuing  the  line  which  he  had  assumed  as  his 
main  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  eastward 
across  the  continent  of  Asia,  Eratosthenes  encountered  diffi- 
culties of  another  kind.  Here,  however,  he  derived  important 
assistance  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  itineraries 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ments of  Patrocles,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  himself  held 
important  governments  in  Upper  Asia.     He  conceived  the 
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line  in  question  to  be  carried  from  Issns  to  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  thence  to  the  Pylas  Caspiad,  next,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Throughout  its  whole  length  he  regarded  this 
line  as  nearly  coinciding  with  the  southern  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  he  considered  as  a  vast  range  of  mountains, 
occupying  in  parts  a  width  of  not  less  than  2000  stadia,  and 
stretching  in  a  direct  line,  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator, 
from  the  interior  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  where  they  were  fami- 
liar to  the  Greeks,  north  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  as  well  as  of  the  table  land  of  Persia,  and  the  plains 
of  India,  till  they  ultimately  ended  in  the  unknown  ocean  that 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asia. 

Imperfect  as  was  such  a  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  trace  in  it  some  approach  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  geography  of  Asia,  and  to  that  systematic 
grouping  of  the  subordinate  ranges  of  mountains,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  physical 
geography  of  a  great  continent.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  position 
throughout  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  is  connected  with  the 
lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Armenia  and  Koordistan,  and  through 
them  with  the  range  of  Elbourz  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  again  connected,  though  more  irregularly,  with  the 
stupendous  range  that  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names 
of  Caucasus  and  Imaus,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  forming  a 
continuous  mountain  barrier  to  the  north  of  India.    The 
course  of  this  vast  mountain  system  is  indeed  very  far  removed 
from  the  regular  and  uniform  direction  which  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Eratosthenes,  and  it  is  connected  with  various  other 
mountain  chains,  some  of  them  of  great  height,  that  branch 
off  to  the  north  and  south,  of  which  comparatively  little  notice 
was  taken  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer :    but  the  great 
leading  fact  that  Asia  is  traversed  in  about  the  latitude  sup- 
posed, by  a  broad  belt  of  mountains,  was  rightly  conceived,  and 
tended  to  throw  much  light  upon  its  physical  configuration. 
VOL.  I.  2  T 
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Nor  do  the  leading  points  through  which  Eratosthenes  drew 
his  assumed  line  deviate  very  widely  from  the  required  posi- 
tion. If  we  take  as  before  the  parallel  of  36^  to  represent  the 
line  in  question,  we  shall  find  that  it  passes  a  very  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  mountain  regions  of  Koordistan  and  the  plains  of 
Media,  passes  within  less  than  a  degree  north  of  the  PylsB 
Caspise,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  where  it  was  traversed  by  Alexander.^  From 
this  point  indeed  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayas  trends 
away  rapidly  to  the  south-east — a  fact  of  which  Eratosthenes 
was  wholly  ignorant.  He  accordingly  regarded  the  mountain 
chain  as  still  preserving  its  direction  from  west  to  east,  in 
accordance  with  the  supposed  course  of  the  Ganges,  which  was 
believed  by  all  the  Greek  geographers  at  this  period  to  hold 
a  due  easterly  course  to  its  outflow  in  the  eastern  ocean. 

§  22.  The  distances  as  computed  by  Eratosthenes  along  this 
main  parallel  were :  from  Issus  to  the  Euphrates  1300  stadia  ;* 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pylae  Caspiae  10,000  stadia ;  thence 
to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  14,000 ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  16,000  stadia.^  These  distances  were 
almost  all  based  upon  the  itineraries  of  Alexander  and  his 
generals,  or,  in  the  case  of  India,  upon  those  which  had  been 
furnished  to  Seleucus.  They  therefore  inevitably  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  itinerary  distances,  con- 
verted into  rectilinear  ones,  and  laid  down  on  the  map  as 
such,  without  attempting  to  correct  them  either  by  observa- 
tions of  longitude,  or  by  any  trigonometrical  measurements, 
neither  of  which  were  at  the  command  of  the  Greek  geo- 


*  The  parallel  of  36°  actually  passes 
about  50  miles  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactra.  It  is  just 
about  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  city 
founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  may  very  probably 
have  been  the  point  intended  by  Era- 
tosthenes under  the  vague  general 
designation  of  "  Uio  Indian  Caucasus." 


*  No  indication  is  here  given  of  the 
point  on  the  Euphrates  intended ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  ThapsacuB  is  meant 
as  being  tlie  custemary  place  of  passage. 
In  that  case  the  distance  is  almost  pre- 
cisely oorrectf  as  measured  on  the  map 
in  a  direct  line,  without  any  allowance 
for  itinerary  excess. 

'  Ap.  Strab.  i.  4,  §  5,  p.  64. 
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grapher.  The  consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  distances  greatly  exceed  the  truth,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  that  in  this  instance  the  error  is  far  greater 
than  in 'regard  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean.®  But 
defective  as  were  the  materials  at  the  command  of  Era- 
tosthenes for  all  this  part  of  Asia,  they  were  nevertheless 
considered  so  valuable  that  two  centuries  later  Strabo  was 
still  content  implicitly  to  follow  him,  because  he  could  obtain 
no  better  information.' 

The  whole  sum  of  the  distances  thus  computed  by  Era- 
tosthenes for  the  length  of  the  habitable  world,  from  the 
Sacred  Promontory  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  India  gave  a 
result  of  70,800  stadia.  To  this  he  added  2000  stadia  more  to 
the  west  of  the  Sacred  Promontory — apparently  with  the  view 
*  of  allowing  for  the  supposed  projection  of  the  coast  of  Gktul 
beyond  that  of  Spain  ^ — and  again  5000  more  {o  the  eastward, 
where  he  considered  the  extreme  point  of  India  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  as  to  be  3000  stadia  east  of  the  extremity  of 
his  main  paralleL  By  these  additions  he  attained  a  total  sum 
of  77,800  stadia ;  thus  making  the  length  slightly  to  exceed 
twice  the  assumed  breadth.' 


'  In  attempting,  however,  to  00m- 
pcLre  these  distances  with  the  reality 
we  labour  under  the  great  difficolty  o( 
not  knowing  the  precise  line  of  route 
along  which  they  were  measured ;  and 
any  line  of  maron  likely  to  be  followed 
by  an  army  would  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tremely circuitous.  The  direct  distance, 
as  meaBured  on  the  map  from  Thup- 
sacus  to  the  Pylie  GaspicB  but  little 
exceeds  620  G.  miles  or  6200  stadia : 
while  that  from  the  Pyls  to  Alexandria 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  gi?es  only 
about  970  G.  miles  or  0700  stadia.  The 
excebs  of  the  itinerary  dia-tances  em- 
ployed by  Eratosthenes  amounts  there- 
fore in  the  one  case  to  more  than  two 
ieventhSf  in  the  other  to  nearly  two 
fifths  of  the  whole.  The  whole  interval 
in  longitude  between  the  Gulf  of  Issub 
and  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Kooeh, 
which  was  what  he  in  reality  was 
attempting  to  estimate,  is  in  fact  only 


about  33°,  which  in  lat  36°  ib  equiva- 
lent to  1600  G.  miles,  or  16,000  stadia, 
instead  of  25,300  stadia,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  computation  of  Eratos- 
thenes. 

*  wtpl  iy  *Epeero<r64irns  odrws  djpiyiccy* 
oh  yiip  %x9ii4¥  ri  \4ytty  $4\rtO¥  irtpi 
cdnSiv,    Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  8,  p.  723. 

'  He  conceived,  in  aoctmlanoe  with 
the  erroneous  view  universaUy  enter- 
tained in  his  time,  that  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (Gape  St.  Vincent)  was  the 
most  westerly  point  of  Spain  :  but  he 
supposed,' stUl  more  erroneously,  that 
the  promontory  of  Calbium,  the  western- 
most point  of  Gaul — which  evidently 
corresponds  with  one  of  the  headlancfs 
of  Finisterro  in  Brittany — extended 
still  further  to  the  west.  This  idea 
was  apparently  derived  finom  Pytheas. 
(See  Chapter  XV.  p.  693.) 

'  It  is  curious  that  this  assumption 
had  come  to  be  regarded  so  completely 

2  T  2 
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§  23.  Eratosthenes  undoubtedly  conceived,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  belief  in  his  day,  that  the  Ocean  was  found 
immediately  to  the  east  of  India,  and  that  the  Ganges  flowed 
directly  into  it.  Just  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  Imaus,  which  he  regarded  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the  Taurus,  descended 
(according  to  his  ideas)  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  Tamarus  to  the 
headland  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  great  range.' 
From  that  point  he  supposed  the  coast  to  trend  away  towards 
the  north-west,  so  as  to  surround  the  great  unknown  tracts 
of  Scythia  on  the  north,  but  sending  in  a  deep  inlet  to  the 
south  which  formed  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Of  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  or  Europe  he  had  really  no 
more  knowledge  than  Herodotus,  but,  unlike  that  historian,  he 
assumed  the  fact  that  both  continents  were  bounded  by  the 
Ocean  on  the  north ;  a  fact  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  in 
a  sense  so  widely  different  from  that  supposed  by  Eratosthenes 
that  it  can  hardly  be  held  as  justifying  his  theory.  In  fact 
the  conclusion  of  Eratosthenes  was  mainly  based  upon  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  Caspian  communicated  with  the 
Ocean  to  the  north  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
did  to  the  south ;  a  view  which  was  adopted  by  all  geographers 
for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  on  the  authority  of  Patrocles.* 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  same  authority  that  Eratosthenes 
derived  his  statement  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the  outflow  into  it  of  the  rivers 
O'xus  and  laxartes^  which  he  asserts  in  a  remarkably  distinct 
and  positive  manner.*    Yet  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  com- 


as an  admitted  prinoiple,  that  Strabo 
treats  it  as  a  matter  of  oonrse  that 
Eratosthenes,  having  fallen  into  error 
with  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the 
known  world,  must  necessarUy  be  wrong 
in  respect  to  the  length  also :  for  that 
it  was  a  fact  agreed  upon  by  aU  the 
best  authorities  that  the  length  was 
more  than  double  the  breadth  (i.  4,  §  5, 
p.  64).    Eratosthenes  therefore  having. 


as  Strabo  considered,  exaggerated  the 
breadth  by  carrying  Thule  to  so  high 
a  latitude,  was  compelled  to  give  an 
undue  extension  to  tne  length  also,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  assumed  propor- 
tion between  the  two. 
»  Note  E,  p.  666. 

*  See  Chapter  XIV.  p.  574. 

*  He  stated  that  the  part  of  the 
circumference  of  Uie  CSaspian  '*  which 
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munication  with  the  Ocean  to  the  north  sufficiently  shows  how 
far  from  trustworthy  the  information  possessed  by  the  Greeks 
really  was.' 

§  24.  His  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  and  configura- 
tion of  India  were  in  great  measure  erroneous.  He  conceived 
it  indeed  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  he  even  knew  that 
the  two  sides  which  enclosed  the  southern  extremity  were 
longer  than  the  other  two.  But  as  he  supposed  the  range  of 
Imaus  that  bounded  the  country  to  the  north  to  have  its 
direction  from  west  to  east,  while  the  Indus  flowed  from  north 
to  south,  he  was  obliged  to  shift  round  the  position  of  his 
rhomb,  so  as  to  bring  the  other  two  sides  approximately  parallel 
to  the  two  thus  assumed.  Hence  he  conceived  the  projecting 
angle  of  India  to  have  a  direction  towards  the  south-east, 
instead  of  the  south,  and  even  (as  we  have  already  seen)  sup- 
posed it  to  advance  farther  towards  the  east  than  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  He  appears  in  fact  to  have  obtained — probably 
from  the  information  collected  by  Patrocles — a  correct  general 
idea  of  the  great  projection  of  India  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Cape  Comorin,  but  was  unable  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  previously  conceived  notions  as  to  its  western  and  northern 
boundaries,  and  was  thus  constrained  altogether  to  distort  its 
position  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  what  he  regarded  as 
established  conclusions.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  same 
source  that  he  had  learnt  the  name  of  the  Coniaci,  as  the 
people  inhabiting  this  southernmost  point  of  India ; '  a  name 
which  henceforward  became  generally  received,  with  slight 
modifications,  by  ancient  geographers. 

He  was  familiar  also  with  the  name  of  Taprobane,  which 


was  well  known  to  the  Greeks"  (rh¥ 
Owh  rwy  ^EWTljywv  yy^pi^v)  was  5400 
stadia  in  extent;  that  from  thence 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Anariaci  (  ? ), 
the  Manli,  and  Hyrcanians  a$  far  as  the 


the  latter  distance  at  80  parasangs  (Id. 
xi.   11,  §  5X  which  exactly  coincides 
with  the  distance  given   oy  Eratos- 
thenes. 
•  To  this  may  be  added  their  Igno- 


mouth  of  the  Oxtu  was  4800  stadia ;  and  |  ranee  of  the  great  river  Volga,  the 
thence  Ui  the  laxartcs  2400  (Strabo,  xi.  ;  name  of  which  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy. 
6,  §  1,  p.  507).    Patrocles  had  stated   1       '  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  1.  p.  089. 
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had  indeed  been  known  to  the  Greeks  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander,  but  his  ideas  of  its  position  were  extremely  erroneous, 
as  he  placed  it  south  of  the  headland  of  the  Coniaci  (Cape 
Comorin),  at  a  distance  of  seyen  days'  yoyage  from  the  main 
land,  and  extending  for  a  space  of  8000  stadia  in  lengthy  from 
east  to  west,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cinnamon  Begion 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.^  At  the  same  time  he  placed  the  two 
(as  already  noticed)  in  the  same  latitude,  as  the  most  southerly 
regions  of  the  inhabited  world. 

§  25.  Imperfect  as  was  the  geographical  knowledge  of  India 
possessed  by  Eratosthenes,  it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  lat^r 
geographer,  until  after  the  time  of  Strabo.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  bring  together  anything  like  definite  information  with 
regard  to  Arabia,  a  country  which  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  attract  in  a  high  degree  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks  under  the  Ptolemies.  We  have  seen  that 
Alexander,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  preparing  a  voyage 
of  discovery  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Arabia.  The  project  thus  interrupted  was  not  resumed  by 
any  of  his  successors;  but  although  we  have  no  account  of 
any  regular  expedition  by  which  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  from 
the  entnince  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  were  examined  and  surveyed,  in  the  manner  that  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates 
had  been  by  Nearchus,  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  cir- 
cumnavigation had  been  accomplished.  It  is  probable  indeed 
(as  has  been  already  shown)  that  the  Greek  traders  from 
Alexandria  did  not  usually  extend  their  voyages  beyond  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  few  more  adventurous  spirits  having  con- 
tinued them  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  even  to  India  itself.'  But 
even  if  this  navigation  were  in  practice  confined  to  native 


•  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  GDO. 
9  Tlie  voyage  of  Kudoxus,  who  un- 
doubtedly visited  India  iu  person,  did 


not  take  pluc«  till  after  the  time  of. 
EratoBthenes. 
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traders  from  the  Sabaean  ports,  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  for 
the  Greeks  to  obtain  from  them  sufficient  information  to  ascer- 
tain in  a  general  way  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  fact  that  it  presented  no  very  serious  diffi- 
culties to  the  navigator  was  in  any  case  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  existence  of  this  trade.  Hence  Eratosthenes  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  general  notion  of  Arabia  so  far  as  the 
sea-coasts  were  concerned. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  interior  of  that  country 
presented  the  same  obstacles  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
in  ancient  times  that  they  have  continued  to  do  down  to  our 
own  days.  But  the  proximity  of  two  such  flourishing  and 
civilized  states  as  the  Egyptian  monarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Syrian  monarchy,  with  its  seat  at  Babylon  or  Seleucia, 
on  the  other,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
even  on  the  wild  tribes  of  Arabia.  In  consequence  of  this  we 
find  that  a  considerable  commerce  had  developed  itself,  which 
was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the  deserts  from  one  side 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  Thus  Gerrha,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  abeady  become  an  important 
centre  of  trade;  the  spices  and  other  productions  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Africa  being  brought  thither  by  caravans,  and  afterwards  sent 
on  from  thence  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia.^  These  caravans 
took  forty  days  for  the  overland  journey  from  Hadramaut.^ 
Other  similar  caravans  carried  on  the  communication  from 
-^lana,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  (now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah),  through  the  western  portions  of 
Arabia,  and  reached  the  district  of  the  Minajans  in  seventy  days, 
-^lana  was  the  port  of  Petra,  which  seems  to  have  been  already 
rising  into  importance  as  an  emporium  of  trade :  and  from 
thence  other  caravans  boldly  struck  across  the  desert  direct  to 
Babylon,  a  distance  estimated  by  Eratosthenes  at  5600  stadia.^ 

§  26.  His  general  description  of  the  physical  characters  of 

*  Eratosthen.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  p.  766. 
»  Ibid.  4,  §  4,  p.  768.  »  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  767. 
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Arabia  is  very  correct.    The  northern  portions  of  the  peninsula^ 
bordering  on  Jndsea  and  Coele  Syria,  were  barren  and  sandy,  pro- 
ducing only  a  few  palm-trees,  thorny  acacias  and  tamarisks,  and 
devoid  of  running  water,  but  having  wells  from  distance  to  dis- 
tance. The  inhabitants  were  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs,  dwelling 
in  tents  and  subsisting  on  their  herds  of  camels.    The  more 
southern  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  felt  the  influence 
of  the  ocean,  and  were  subject  to  periodical  rains  in  summer, 
were  fertile  and  produced  abundance  both  of  grain  and  cattle.^ 
This  portion  of  Arabia  was  divided  into  four  districts,  inhabited 
by  four  principal  tribes :  the  Minseans  adjoining  the  Red  Sea, 
whose  chief  city  was  Cama  or  Camana ;  the  Sabseans,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba ;  the  Catabanians,  extending  to  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb  ;  and  the  Chatramotitae,  the  furthest  to  the 
east,  whose  capital  was  Sabata.^    The  name  of  this  last  people 
is  evidently  still  retained  in  that  of  Hadramaut ;  of  the  others, 
the  MinsBans  were  apparently  the  occupants  of  the  Hedjaz : 
while  the  Sabseans  unquestionably  held  the  fertile  district  of 
Yemen,  the  chief  city  of  which  retained  the  name  of  Mareb 
till  a  late  period.    The  site  of  the  Cattabaniand  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, but  their  name  is  otherwise  little  known.    According  to 
Eratosthenes  their  territory  produced  frankincense,  while  myrrh 
was  brought  from  that  of  the  Chatramotitae,*  both  of  which 
were  important  articles  of  export ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  aromatic  spices  were  in  reality  brought 
firom  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon  for 
which  it  was  famous.' 

§  27.  No  settlements  had  been  formed   by  the  Egyptian 


*  There  was  however  one  remarkable 


stating  that  these  more  fertile  regions 
of  Arabia  possessed  abundance  of  cattle 
and  beasts,  except  hones^  muleSf  and 
swine  (Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  2,  fiotTKrifidrwv 


•  Id.  ibid.  4,  §  4. 


exception.    It  is  strange  to  find  him  '  It  may  be  observed  that  Kearchns, 


when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  headland 
of  Maceta— the  easternmost  promontory 
of  Arabia— was  told  that  it  was  from 
Vience  (t.e.  from  Arabia)  that  cinnamon 


Tc  inf>doyidj  wk^y  Xww wy  koX  rifiiSvwy  Ktd  i    and  other  similar  productions  (r&  tciyd- 

iStv),     Nor  is  there   any  allusion   to  |   iiutii,  tc  koL  &AAa  roiomirpowaS  wero 

horses  being  more  frequent  among  the  conveyed    to    Babylon    and   Assyria 

wandering  tribes  of  the  interior.  (Arrian,  Indica^  c.  32,  §  7). 
*  £rato8then.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  2. 
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monarchs  upon  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  but  the 
African  side  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  lined  by  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  trading  stations,  forming  permanent 
settlements,  though  prevented  by  the  barrenness  of  the  ad- 
joining tracts  from  ever  rising  into  colonies  of  importance. 
Hence  Eratosthenes  was  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
dimensions  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  describes  as  extending 
9000  stadia  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  adjoining  Heroopolis  (the 
Gulf  of  Suez)  to  the  station  of  Ptolemais  Epitheras,  and  4500 
from  thence  to  the  Straits.  Both  statements  are  very  fair 
approximations,  the  former,  however,  somewhat  exceeding,  while 
the  latter  rather  falls  short  of,  the  truth.'  He  also  estimated 
the  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cinnamon  Begion  (Cape  Guardafui)  at  5000 
stadia — ^a  very  close  approach  to  the  truth.  But  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  that 
point,  which  indeed  continued  until  long  after  to  be  the 
farthest  limit  of  Greek  navigation  in  that  direction.' 

§  28.  We  have  already  seen  how  greatly  the  knowledge  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  had  advanced 
under  the  Ptolemies.  This  was  in  part  the  consequence  of  direct 
exploration  from  Egypt,  but  still  more  from  the  establishment  of 
a  comparatively  civilized  state  at  Meroe,  which  carried  on  con- 
siderable intercourse  both  up  and  down  the  river.  It  is 
evident  also  that  Meroe  maintained  direct  communication  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  it  was  distant  only  ten  or  twelve  days' 
journey  :^  and  it  was  this  communication  that  enabled  Eratos- 


•  Ibid.  §  4.  768.  He  appears,  how- 
ever,  in  one  respect  to  have  formed  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  he  conceived  to  have  a 
direction  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  from 
Heroopolis  to  Ptolemais  Epitheras, 
and  thence  to  trend  awav  to  the  S.£. 
The  general  direction  of  this  vast  inlet 
is  in  reality  remarkably  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  length  from 
N.N.W.  to  8.8.E.  But  the  notion 
entertained    by    Eratosthenes   of  its 


forming  a  considerable  bend  or  elbow 
at  the  point  mentioned,  was  received 
by  all  ancient  geographers  down  even  to 
the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

*  Thus  Strabo,  writing  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Artemidorus,  a  century  later 
than  Eratosthenes,  speaks  of  the  coast 
towards  the  south,  after  doubling  the 
Southern  Horn  (Cape  Guardafui),  as 
wholly  unknown  (p.  774). 

I  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xviL  1,  p.  786. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  a  regular 
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thenes  to  connect  his  observations  on  the  Upper  Nile  with 
those  on  the  Bed  Sea,  where  he  placed  Ptolemids  Epitheras  on 
the  same  parallel  with  Meroe.  At  the  same  time  he  correctly 
placed  Meroe  itself  at  just  about  the  same  distance  from  Syene 
that  the  latter  was  from  Alexandria.'  With  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
described  clearly  the  great  bend  made  by  the  river  between 
Meroe  and  the  Second  Cataract — an  important  feature  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Africa,  which  has  only  become  knonni 
to  modem  geographers  in  quite  recent  times.' 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  Eratosthenes  of  the  relations 
between  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  was  not  indeed,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,*  altogether  free  from  confusion, 
arising  principally  from  the  different  names  given  by  the 
native  tribes  to  the  different  branches  of  the  river,  and  even  to 
different  portions  of  the  main  stream.  But  with  due  allowance 
for  this  source  of  error  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  informa- 
tion of  Eratosthenes  was  not  only  superior  to  that  of  any 
ancient  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  was  much 
more  correct  than  that  possessed  by  modern  geographers  until 
a  very  recent  period.*  Thus  he  clearly  understood  that  the 
so-called  "island"  of  Meroe  was  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  streams,  the  easternmost  of  which  was  the  Astaboras  (still 
called  the  Atbara),  and  the  westernmost  the  Astapus,  though 
according  to  others  its  proper  name  was  the  Astasobas,  while 


caravan  trade  from  Soakin  to  Berber 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  just 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Atbiera, 


remarkable  bend  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia 
here  described  by  Eratosthenes  was 
first  verified  in  modem  times  by  the 


and  about  60  G.  miles  below  Meroe.  ,   information  procured  by  Burckhardt 

'  This  was  probably  derived  from  |   (Journal  of  Geogr.  60c.  vol.  ii.  p.  24). 

the  astronomical  determination  of  its  ,       *  Chapter  XV.  p.  584. 

position  already  referred  to  (see  Note  A^.  j       *  M.  Gossellin,  writing  near  the  end 

But  there  must  have    been    at   this  of  the  last  century,  observes :  **  Quant 

period  a  more  direct  caravan  route  in  au  Nil,  Eratosthenes  d^rit  la  partie 

use,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  I  superieure  de  son  cours  avec  assez  d*ez- 

without  following  the  circuitous  course  actitude  pour  que,  depuis  son  si^Ie,  on 

of  the  Nile,  and  this  would  afford  tlie  n'ait  rien  eu  d'lmportant  2k  y  ajouter,  ni 

means  of  direct  measurement,  or  rather  2k  y  corriger"  {O^bgraphie  in  Orees 

computation  of  the  distance.  an€Uy8€ej  p.  21).    This  first  volume  of 

'  Colonel  Leake  observes  that  ^'  the  his  work  was  published  in  .1790. 
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the  name  of  Astapns  properly  belonged  to  another  branch 
which  flowed  from  certain  lakes  to  the  south,  and  formed  in 
fact  the  main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  itself/  We  have 
here  a  distinct  indication  of  the  White  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  another  "  island  " 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  higher  up  than  that 
of  Meroe,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Sembritae,  the  descend- 
ants of  an  Egyptian  colony.  This  can  clearly  be  no  other  than 
the  district  of  Sennaar,  comprised  between  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  river,  the  Blue  and  White  Nile.' 

Of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  on  the  contrary  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  knowledge;  though  he  was  certainly  not 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  mountains  in  that  direction,  and 
correctly  ascribed  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile  to  the 
regular  rains  that  fell  in  these  elevated  regions  within  the 
tropics.*  This  theory  indeed  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  his  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  everything  points  to  the  informa- 
tion of  Eratosthenes  having  been  derived  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  itself,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case 
where  a  civilized  community  was  once  established  so  far  up 
the  river  as  Meroe :  while  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  at  a  much 


*  EratoBthen.  ap.  Strab.  xvii.  i.  p. 
786.  rhy  9h  *Airrd'wow  iWoy  tJyau, 
p4oma  fic  nvwv  Xifuwy  iiwh  fitariftfiplcu, 
Ktd  (rx<8^y  T^  KOT*  tlButiy  ffwfia  rov 
NcfXov  rovroy  noitty.  This  notice  ap- 
pears to  me  conclasivo  against  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Cooley  (Claudiut  Piolemy 
and  the  JNile^  8to.  Lond.  1854),  who 
maintains  that  the  ancients  were  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  White 
Nile,  and  that  all  their  accounts  of  its 
upper  course  refer  exclusively  to  the 
Blue  Nile  or  Abyssinian  river. 

Apart  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Eratosthenes,  it  is  most  improbable  thut 
the  Greekd  of  the  second  century  b.c., 
to  whom  Meroe  was  as  familiar  as 
Khartoum  is  to  us'  at  the  present  day, 
should  not  have  known  of  the  union  of 
the  two  great  streams,  little  more  than 


100  miles  above  it. 

The  lakes  (xlfiyai)  from  which  it  was 
supposed  to  now,  probably  referred  to 
the  vast  marshes  which  it  forms  above 
lat  10°.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
rumour  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Nyanza  had  reached  his  ears. 

'  The  oompamtive  civilization,  and 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  possessed 
by  the  natives  of  Sennaar  at  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  the  other  native 
tribes  by  wnich  they  are  surrounded, 
is  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  to 
be  derived  from  their  Egyptian  de- 
scent. See  Gooley*s  work  above  cited 
(pp.  22,  23)  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

*  r^y  84  trXiipwcty  airrov  robs  Btpiyobs 
6pLfipovs  wctpeurKtia(tty.  Strabo,/.c.  Pn>- 
clus  ad  Flatomia  Tinutumt  P-  37. 
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later  period,  seems  to  have  derived  his  accounts  as  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  from  the  Bed  Sea.  Hence  arises  in  part  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two  authors.  But  the  statements 
of  Eratosthenes,  taken  by  themselves,  are  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible. 

He  was  also  the  first  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Nubians 
(NoO^at),  whom  he  describes  as  occupying  the  country  on  the 
west  of  the  Nile,  fix)m  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe  to  the  bend 
of  the  river.  They  were  a  great  nation,  not  subject  to  the 
Ethiopians  of  Meroe,  but  forming  numerous  petty  sovereignties 
of  their  own.' 

§  29.  Of  the  rest  of  Africa  Eratosthenes  probably  knew  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  was  already  known  to  Herodotus.  But 
as  no  extracts  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  this  part  of  his 
work,  we  can  only  infer  that  he  furnished  no  information 
beyond  what  was  in  the  possession  of  all  later  geographers. 
In  one  respect  however  he  was  certainly  better  informed  than 
many  of  his  successors, — that  he  mentioned  the  island  of  Ceme, 
and  many  other  Phoenician  settlements  beyond  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  His  knowledge  of  these 
was  probably  derived  from  Carthaginian  sources  ^ :  but  as  the 
settlements  themselves  had  disappeared  at  a  later  period,  the 
fact  of  their  existence  was  disbelieved,  and  the  statements  of 
Eratosthenes  were  summarily  rejected  by  Artemidorus  and 
Strabo.* 


•  Ap.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cooley  {Clauditu  Ptolemy 
awi  the  NiUj  p.  41)  the  name  of 
Nubians,  which  is  not  a  native  appel- 
lation, was  at  first  applied  only  to  the 
natives  of  Kordofan  (immediately  west 
of  Sennaar),  and  it  was  not  tiU  a  later 
period  that  that  people  occupied  the 
lower  districts  between  Meroe  and  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  This  would  be 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Eratosthenes,  as  cited  by 
Strabo. 

*  The  voyage  of  Hanno  had  unqnes- 
tionablv  taken  place  long  before  the 
time  01  Eratosthenes ;  but  we  have  no 


means  of  judging  whether  it  was 
known  to  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
No  aUusion  to  it  is  found  in  Strabo ; 
unless  it  be  assumed  to  be  the  autho- 
rity referred  to  in  the  next  note. 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  47  (compare  xviL  p, 
829).  ircirfoTfVfcc  S4  iccU  wtpl  rmw  f|« 
<mi\&y  *Hpcuc\€lwy  mWois  fui6<^c<rt, 
Kf prfiy  Tc  tnjiroy  iral  AWovs  r^vovs  iyo- 
fid(»yy  rohs  fiifiofAOv  yvyl  Btucyvfiirovs. 
The  disappearance  of  such  a  settlement 
as  Ceme  is  readily  explained  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Arguin,  a  barren  island 
on  the  same  line  of  coast,  occupied  by 
the  Portuguese  for  a  period  of  centuries, 
and  which  at  one  time  carried  on  a 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  conceived  Africa  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  to  the  south,  in  accordance  with  the  notion 
prevalent  in  his  time ;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already 
held  by  Alexander  himself.  This  much  might  be  clearly  in- 
ferred from  his  frequent  use  of  the  term  Atlantic,  as  applied  to 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  we  are  distinctly  told  that  he  regarded 
the  whole  surrounding  ocean  as  continuous,  so  that  the  Western 
Ocean  and  the  Erythraean  were  parts  of  the  same  sea.^  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  attempted  to  support  this  theoretical 
conclusion  by  a  reference  to  known  facts,  and  we  must  there- 
fore infer  that  he  attached  no  value  to  the  alleged  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  by  order  of  Necho.* 

§  30.  In  the  absence  of  the  original  work  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  judge  how  far  Eratosthenes  entered  into  a  detailed 
geographical  account  of  the  various  countries  of  which  he 
spoke :  but  as  his  whole  treatise  on  geography  was  comprised 
in  only  three  books,  and  the  third  of  these  alone  was  devoted 
to  what  can  be  strictly  called  geographical  details,  it  is  evident 
that  any  such  review  must  have  been  very  brief  and  summary. 
As  far  as  the  fragments  preserved  enable  us  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture, it  would  appear  that  he  certainly  gave  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  coasts,^  as  well  as 
of  the  tribes  of  the  interior ;  and  he  undoubtedly  added  some 
notices  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  or  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  principally  confined  to  the  more  remote  and 
less  known  regions  of  the  world.  His  object  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  rather  to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  world 
as  then  known,  than  an  elaborate  geographical  description  of 


couBiderable  trade,  but  is  now  utterly 
desolate  and  inhaoited  only  by  a  few 
Arab  fishermen. 

*  Strabo,  i,  3,  §  13,  p.  56.  fccU  7&p 
icoT*  avrhy  *Ep<tro(r04yn  rify  iierhs  BdKoT' 
TOM  i.frao'caf  vit^ow  tlytu,  &<rrt  ical  r^y 
'E<nr4pioy    itcU    tV   *EpvOpiLy    dfiUarray 

*  See  Chapter  YIIL  seoi  2. 


*  It  was  evidently  in  this  part  of  his 
work  that  he  made  so  much  use  of  that 
of  his  predecessor  Timosthenes,  that 
he  is  accused  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea 
of  having  plundered  it  bodily  (Marcian. 
EpU,  Arifmidor.  §  3.  'EparooBdyjts  S^ 
6  KvfffiyaioSf  ohx  oUia  ri  wciity,  rh  Tt/AO<r- 
$4yovs  fAer4yp€Bilf€  0ifi\ioy,  ^tax^  ru^ 
wpoffBtU),    See  Chapter  XV.  p.  5S8. 
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the  different  countries  of  which  it  was  composed.  All  such 
details  could  be  easily  filled  in  at  a  subsequent  time,  if  the 
general  outlines  were  correctly  drawn.  The  object  of  Eratos- 
thenes was  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  upon  which  succeeding 
geographers  could  build :  and  so  successfully  did  he  execute 
this  task,  considering  the  materials  at  his  disposition,  that  the 
map  of  the  world,  as  laid  down  by  him,  received  scarcely  any 
material  improvement  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

§  31.  Another  part  of  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  concerning 
which  we  have  very  imperfect  information,  is  his  division  of  the 
inhabited  world  into  sections,  to  which  he  gave  the  strange 
designation  of  Sphragides  (a'<f>pa/Yi8€<;)y  or  "  seals."  The  origin 
of  this  term  is  unknown,  and  it  was  not  adopted  by  any  other 
geographer.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discern  what  was  the  purpose  of 
its  introduction,  or  the  nature  of  the  division  intended.  These 
sections  indeed  had  so  far  a  relation  to  the  fundamental  parallel 
of  latitude  drawn  by  Eratosthenes  in  the  manner  already 
described,  that  they  were  all  placed  to  the  north  or  south  of 
that  line,  so  that  it  should  form  (in  part  at  least)  one  of  their 
boundaries;  but  in  other  respects  they  were  very  irregular, 
being  neither  conterminous  with  countries,  nor  with  any  geo- 
metrical divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  first  section 
indeed  comprised  India  only,  and  would  therefore  answer  the 
first  condition.  The  second  also  might  be  thought  to  fulfil  the 
same  purpose,  though  much  less  perfectly :  it  comprised  Ariana, 
under  which  name  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  included  (as 
was  done  by  Strabo  after  him),*  Aria,  Parthia,  Drangiana^ 
Arachosia,  Gedrosia  and  Carmania,  or  all  the  provinces  from 
the  Indus  to  the  frontiers  of  Media  and  Persia  Proper.  This 
section  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  PylsB  CaspiaB  to  the  frontier  of  Carmania  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  Eratosthenes  conceived  as  situated  on  the 


*  Strabo,  indeed,  in  the  description 
of  all  these  countries,  their  boundaries 
and  extent,  distinctly  foUows  the  autho- 
rity of  Eratosthenes,  adding  that  he 


had  no  better  information  (ov  7^  l^x*^ 
fi4y  ri  AcTcty  04Xru>y  wcpl  avrWf  XT.  2, 
§  8,  p.  723). 
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same  meridian.  Hence  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
would  be  approximately  parallel/  and  the  whole  section  presents 
the  form,  roughly  taken,  of  a  parallelogram.  But  the  third 
section,  which  was  conceiyed  to  be  still  bounded  by  the  chain 
of  the  Taurus  on  the  north  (continued  in  a  supposed  straight 
line  from  the  Caspian  Gates),  and  by  the  imaginary  line  above 
described  on  the  east,  was  limited  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Armenian  mountains  (the  prolongation  of  Mount 
Taurus)  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  and  then  down  that 
river  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Here  we  find  no  apparent  connection  with  any  national 
divisions ;  while  the  approach  to  any  regularity  of  figure  is  of 
the  most  imperfect  description.  But  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  fourth  section,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  on  the  west, 
while  it  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  imaginary  line  across 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  from  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates  near  Babylon.  It  thus  presented  something  like  a 
triangular  form,  having  its  base  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
vertex  on  the  Euphrates.  Unfortunately,  while  Strabo  goes 
into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion  of  the  boundaries  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  section,  he  has  omitted  to  continue  the  enumeration 
of  these  divisions,  so  that  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sections  into  which  Eratosthenes 
subdivided  Africa  and  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia  north  of  the 
Taurus.®  In  the  absence  of  such  information  it  is  very  difiScult 
to  see  what  geographical  meaning  Eratosthenes  attached  to  the 
subdivisions  in  question,  or  what  purpose  they  were  intended 
to  serve. 

§  32.  On  one  subject,  which  occupied  an  important  place  in 


'  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  supposed  the  Indus  to  flow  from 
N.  to  S.,  while  the  Ganges  flowed  from 
W.  to  E.  For  this  he  was  censured  by 
Hipparchus,  who  maintained  that  the 
Indus  flowed  towards  the  south-east 
(Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  34,  p.  87).  Its  real 
course    deviates   considerably   to   the 


v}€8hoard  of  south,  so  that  its  mouth, 
taking  the  centre  of  the  Delta  as  such, 
is  situated  4}^  of  longitude  to  the  toesi 
of  Attock. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  penin- 
sula of  Arabia  constituted  the  fifth 
Bphragis,  but  this  is  net  stated  by 
Strabo. 
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the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  many  of  his 
successors,  he  certainly  entertained  sounder  and  more  judicious 
views  than  most  of  the  Greek  geographers.  The  feeling  of 
blind  reverence  for  Homer  and  his  works,  which  had  grown  up 
in  Greece  itself,  but  had  attained  to  a  still  higher  develop- 
ment in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  had  led  to  a  belief  that  his 
statements  were  to  be  received  with  deference  as  authorities 
not  only  in  matters  of  history  and  mythology,  but  on  questions 
of  geography  also.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  Greece  itself  and 
the  lands  immediately  adjoining,  where  the  accuracy  of  the 
long  array  of  names  exhibited  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  descriptive  epithets  so  often 
appended  to  them,  were  the  subject  of  well-merited  eulogy  ;  • 
but  the  same  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  statements  of  the 
poet  concerning  the  more  remote  localities  described  in  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaiis,  and  even  in  his  casual 
notices  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Scythians.^ 

Eratosthenes  on  the  contrary  had  the  boldness  to  assert  that 
while  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  Greece  and  the  regions 
near  at  hand,  he  was  ignorant  of  those  more  remote :'  and  that 
his  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  interwoven  as  it  was 
with  obvious  fables,  that  no  one  could  dream  of  understanding 
in  their  literal  signification,  was  no  more  amenable  to  the  test 
of  geographical,  than  of  historical  truth.  He  appears  to  have 
given  especial  offence  by  saying  that  people  would  never  find 
out  the  real  localities  described  in  the  Odyssey — the  islands  of 
^olus,  Circe,  Calypso,  &c.,  until  they  found  out  the  cobbler 
who  had  sewn  up  the  bag  of  JEolus.^  All  these  localities  had, 
long  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  been  identified  with  well- 
known  spots :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  thus  pitched 
upon  naturally  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  supposed  traditions 


*  See  Chapter  III.  p.  42. 

*  This  tone,  as  lias  been  already 
remarked,  pervades  all  the  discussiuns 
of  Strabo  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

»  Strabo,  i.  2,  §  7,  p.  18.    *AAA*  oM 


€ifniK€y  Ktd  rk  ip  rois  *EAXiy<rty,  &XA^  md 
r&y  ir6ppv  iroAA^  K4y^i  ical  di*  hcptfitlas 
'Ofiilpos. 

'  Strabo,  i.  2,  §  15. 
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that  connected  them  with  the  works  of  the  great  poet.    The 
grammarians  and  critics  of  Alexandria  sought  to  support  these 
pretensions  by  the  most  far-fetched  interpretations,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  most  ingenious  devices,  rather  than  own  that 
the  object  of  their  worship  could  have  been  ignorant  of  regions 
which  in  his  day  no  Greek  had  ever  visited ;  or  could  have 
given  the  reins  to  his  poetic  fancy,  without  troubling  himself 
about  geographical  accuracy.    Unfortunately  we  only  know 
the  views  of  Eratosthenes  from  the  adverse  criticisms  of  Strabo, 
who  has  undoubtedly  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  taken  little 
pains  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  :  but  it  is 
clear  that  Eratosthenes  maintained  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
Homer,  as  of  all  other  poets,  was  to  delight  and  amuse,  rather 
than  to  instruct,  his  hearers,*  and  that  he  purposely  transferred 
the  fables  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  of  ^olus  and  the  gloomy 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  far  west,  that  he  might  freely  indulge 
his  fancy,  without  the  stern  restraint  of  reality.     In  these 
general  views  Eratosthenes  was  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  judgement  of  most  modem  critics  than  were  his  contem- 
poraries or  successors,  of  whom  Strabo  in  particular  attacks 
him  with  a  vehemence  worthy  of  an  orthodox  divine  assailing 
a  heretical  commentator.    But  such  sceptical  criticisms  evi- 
dently made  little  impression  on  the  Greeks  in  general :  even 
the  grave  and  sober-minded  Polybius  adhered  to  the  popular 
application  of  the  fables,  and  sought  to  explain  the  tales  of 
^olus  and  Scylla,  as  if  it  was  certain  that  Ulysses  had  really 
visited  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  Straits  of  Messina.^    How 
far  Eratosthenes  carried  his  doubts  we  are  unable  to  determine, 
in  the  absence  of  the  original  work :  but  it  would  appear  that 
while  doing  full  justice  to  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  geography, 
as  far  as  related  to  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he 
had  discarded  altogether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 


*  Stralxi,  i.  2,  §  3,  p.  la.  *  Polyb.  xxxiv.  2,  3,  np.  Strab.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 
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He  asserted  also  that  the  notices  of  Egypt  in  the  Odyssey 
showed  great  ignorance  of  that  country;  and  denied  that 
Homer  had  any  knowledge  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  to  the  river  Fhasis.*  For  both  these  assertions  he 
is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  but  on  both  points  the 
verdict  of  any  impartial  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems  will  be 
in  favour  of  Eratosthenes. 

§  33.  Physical  geography,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
was  still  quite  in  its  infancy  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  much  to  impart  to  it  a  scientific 
character.  We  have  already  seen  indeed  that  in  treating  the 
mountain  chains  of  Asia  as  one  continuous  range,  to  which  he 
applied  the  name  of  Taurus,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having 
made  a  first  attempt,  however  rude,  at  that  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  mountain  ranges  to  which  we  now  give  the  name  of 
orography.  He  had  also,  as  already  stated,  arrived  at  a  sound 
conclusion  concerning  the  causes  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
— a  subject  that  must  naturally  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  geographer  resident  in  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand  he  started 
a  strange  hypothesis,  that  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
were  carried  by  subterranean  channels  to  Coele  Syria,  and 
thence  again  underground  so  as  to  feed  the  streams  which 
broke  out  near  Bhinocorura  and  Mount  Casius.^ 

§  34.  Eratosthenes  also  adopted,  and  apparently  developed 
at  considerable  length,  an  idea  first  suggested  by  the  physical 
philosopher  Strato,^  that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine 
Seas  had  originally  no  outlet,  and  stood  in  consequence  at  a 
much  higher  level,  but  that  they  had  burst  the  barriers  that 


*  In  the  last  of  these  views  he  was 
foUowed  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
(Strabo,  i.  2,  p.  45).  The  arguments 
of  Btrabo  on  the  other  side  are  confined 
to  the  repeated  assertion  that  these 
were  facts  universally  admitted  (r&y  Bh 
Tcpl  rhy  *IcUrom  avfifiayrup  koI  rify  *Apyi9 
KM  rohs  ^Kpryoyainas  r&y  dfioKoyov' 
fi4yo9y  irapk  waatyy  I.  c). 

'  Elratoeth.  ap.  Strab.  xvi  1,  §  12,  p. 
741.    Strabo  only  ventures  to  express 


1^  doubt  concerning  this  extravagant 
suggestion  {ohx  olia  S^  cl  wtBtuws 
^fniKfy). 

*  Strato  of  Lampsacns,  an  eminent 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  had  de- 
voted his  attention  so  particularly  to 
the  physical  branches  of  philosophy  as 
to  be  currently  known  by  the  surname 
of  6  ^v<rtK6s,  He  succeeded  Tbeo- 
phrastuB  as  the  head  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  in  B.C.  287. 
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confined  them,  and  thus  given  rise  to  the  Straits  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  Hellespont  and  that  of  the  Columns.  In  proof  of 
this  theory  he  alleged  the  presence  of  marine  shells  far  inland 
in  Libya,  especially  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  it,  as  well  as  the  deposits  and  springs 
of  salt  that  were  also  found  in  the  Libyan  deserts.*  . 

Such  a  speculation  has  been  frequently  revived  in  more 
modem  times ;  ^  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  altogether  without 
foundation,  though  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  such 
violent  and  sudden  disruption  as  that  supposed  by  Strato  and 
Eratosthenes  could  have  actually  caused  the  formation  of  such 
straits  as  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  or  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Nor  can  the  occurrence  of  marine  remains,  regarded 
as  a  general  phenomenon,  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  in  question ; 
but  the  most  recent  geological  researches  have  all  tended  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  desert,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  still  more  extensive  desert  of  the  Sahara,  was 
covered  by  the  sea  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  Strato  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  was  the  existence  of  a 
submarine  ridge  or  bank,  extending  across  the  Straits  from 
Europe  to  Africa,  by  which,  as  he  contended,  the  two  had  been 
originally  united.^  Such  a  bank  really  exists,  though  at  so 
considerable  a  depth  as  to  render  it  remarkable  that  its 
existence  should  have  been  discovered  by  ancient  navigators.' 
At  the  same  time  both  Strato  and  Eratosthenes  were  aware  of 
the  great  depth  of  certain  portions  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  seas — as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  great  basin.* 


•  Strabo,  i.  3,  pp.  49.  50. 

*  See  Admiral  Smyth's  Mediter- 
ranearit  p.  114-122.  The  same  theory 
has  been  fuUy  developed  by  M.  Dureau 
de  la  Malle  in  his  work  entitled  Gio- 
graphie  Vhytique  de  la  Mer  Noire,  de 
VInierieur  de  I'A/rique,  et  de  la  Midi- 
terran^e,  Svo,  Paris,  1807. 

'  5t(  Kol  pvp  Ire  rcuyla  rts   C^aXos 


Ai0&ny-    Strabo,  i.  p.  50. 

•  Smyth's  Afe^iit«iTan«an,  pp.1 59,160. 

*  Strabo,  i.  3,  p.  50.  Posidcmius 
reported  the  Sardinian  Sea  to  be  the 
deepest  of  all,  and  to  attain  to  a  depth 
of  1000  fathoms.  Id.  p.  54.  Such  a 
statement  must,  however,  have  been 
merely  conjectural. 
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§  35.  We  learn  also  from  Strabo  that  Eratosthenes,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  world,  though  spherical,  was  not  exactly  so, 
entered  into  a  long  enumeration  of  the  changes  of  its  surface 
produced  by  the  action  of  water,  of  fire,  of  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  other  similar  causes.^  Though  Strabo  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  regarding  the  effect  of  all  such  operations 
as  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  whole  earth,  it 
would  have  been  very  interesting  to  have  known  in  detail  the 
facts  cited  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  view  which  he  took  of 
their  results.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  unfor- 
tunately know  his  arguments  only  through  the  criticisms  of 
his  adversaries.  We  learn  however  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  highest  mountains  did  not  exceed  ten  stadia  (6000 
feet)  in  perpendicular  altitude,*  a  conclusion  probably  based 
on  the  measurements  of  Diccearchus  already  noticed. 


*  Strab.  ib.  p.  49. 

*  See  the  fragments  cited  from  Theon 
Alexandrinua  (p.  23)  and  Simplicius 


{ad  Arid,  de  Ccdo,  iu  p.  136)  by  Bern- 
Lardy  in  his  EratoUheniea,  fir.  39,  p.  56. 


"si<ggi=»" 
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NOTE  A,  p.  632. 

OBSERVATIONS   OP  LATITUDE. 

Among  the  few  points  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  their 
latitudes  had  been  determined  by  direct  observation  were  Massilia 
and  Byzantium:  and  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus  onwards  it 
became  a  received  fact  among  geographers  that  they  were  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  though  there  is  really  a  difference  of  more 
than  two  degrees  between  them.  Yet  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Strabo  that  Hipparchus  himself  repaired  to  Byzantium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  its  latitude,  and  found  his  gnomonic  observations 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Py  theas  at  Massilia.  (Strabo,  i.  4,  §  4.  p.  63.) 
It  is  strange  that  in  this  instance  it  was  the  great  astronomer  that 
was  in  error,  while  the  observation  of  the  much-decried  Pytheas 
was  almost  precisely  correct.  Hence  Eratosthenes  and  his  suc- 
cessors who  accepted  the  conclusion  of  Pytheas  placed  Massilia 
very  nearly  in  its  true  position,  which  rendered  their  map  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  much  more  correct  than  that  of  Strabo : 
while  on  the  other  hand  Byzantium  was  pushed  up  far  to  the 
north  of  its  true  situation,  and  hence  the  map  of  the  adjoining 
regions  became  distorted  to  correspond  with  it. 

Again,  we  know  that  Eratosthenes  himself  made  corresponding 
observations  of  latitude  at  Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  (Strabo,  iL  p. 
126)  and  the  astronomicdl  result  of  these  observations  was  very 
nearly  correct,  though  he  was  led  into  error  in  computing  the 
distance  between  the  two  by  his  erroneous  estimate  of  700  stadia  to 
a  degree.  But  at  the  same  time  he  placed  a  point  so  well  known 
as  Athens  only  400  stadia  (40  minutes)  to  the  north  of  Bhodes, 
while  the  difference  between  the  two  really  exceeds  a  degree  and  a 
half.  On  the  other  hand  Eratosthenes  possessed  a  determination  of 
unusual  accuracy  for  the  latitude  of  Meroe,  which  he  placed  within 
less  than  half  a  degree  of  its  true  position.  For  this  observation 
he  was  indebted  to  a  certain  Philon,  who  had  himself  made  a  voyage 
up  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia,  where  he  had  observed  both  the  proportion 
of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  number  of  days  (45)  before 
the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  became  vertical.  (Strabo,  ii.  1, 
§  29,  p.  77.) 
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We  have  no  account  of  the  authority  on  which  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  were  placed  in  the  same  latitude  with  Bhodes :  but  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  two  extreme  points  should 
have  been  so  correctly  assigned,  while  intermediate  positions,  such 
as  Oarthage  and  the  Straits  of  Messina,  were  plaoed  so  ¥ride  of  their 
true  position. 

In  the  case  of  Carthage,  as  already  observed,  the  erroneous 
latitude  assigned  to  it  was  based,  or  supposed  to  be  based,  upon 
direct  observation.  Thus  Strabo  assumes,  or  refers  to  it  as  a  well- 
known  fact,  though  without  mentioning  his  authority,  that  the 
gnomon  there  was  to  its  shadow  as  eleven  to  seven  (ii.  5,  §  38,  p. 
133),  a  proportion  which  would  correspond  with  32°  30'  N.  latitude, 
about  4^  degrees  south  of  its  true  position ! 


NOTE  B,  p.  635. 

G088ELLIN's  THEOBT. 

According  to  M.  Gk>ssellin  indeed  the  result  attained  by 
Eratosthenes  was  one  of  surprising  accuracy.  Assuming  that  the 
latter  was  employing  aiadia  of  700  to  a  degree^  and  allowing  for 
the  proper  reduction  of  degrees  of  longitude  along  the  parallel 
of  36°  latitude,  he  arrives  at  the  remarkable  result  that  the  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  given  by  him  was  within  1°  22',  or  less 
than  a  degree  and  a  half,  of  the  truth.  (O^ographie  des  Orees 
analysSe^  p.  40.)  So  striking  is  the  exactness  of  this  coincidence, 
that  M.  Gossellin  himself  observes  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Eratos- 
thenes himself,  as  it  proves  an  amount  of  mathematical  skill  and 
knowledge  &r  exceeding  that  possessed  by  any  Greek  in  his  day. 
Hence  he  is  driven  to  the  very  extraordinary  hypothesis  that 
Eratosthenes  derived  his  information  from  materials  which  he 
found  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  which  proceeded  from  an 
ancient  people  who  possessed  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  mathematical  geography  attested  by  such  a  result.  These 
materials  Eratosthenes  made  use  of  witiiout  understanding  them  (I) : 
hence  he  fell  into  errors  which  require  to  be  explained  and  rectified 
before  we  can  do  justice  to  the  value  of  his  authorities.  (Ibid, 
pp.  43-50.) 

This  DBor-fetched  hypothesis  may  justly  be  discarded  without 
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farther  investigation,  as  resting  upon  no  substantial  basis  whateven 
It  bas  bowever  been  adopted  by  M.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  (jQeogr. 
Physique,  &o.  p.  147).  But  it  must  be  observed  tbat  almost  all  liie 
remarkable  instances  of  close  conformity  with  the  truth  produced 
by  M.  Gossellin  are  obtained  by  more  or  less  altering  the  data  as 
given  by  Strabo,  or  by  introducing  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his 
own.  Thus  when  he  proceeds  to  reckon  the  distance  from  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges — a  distance  which 
we  know  Eratosthenes  to  have  computed  from  the  itinerary  measures 
of  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and  other  similar  materials  (Strabo), 
and  which  comes  out  in  M.  Gossellin's  hands  almost  as  exact  as 
that  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  this  coincidence 
results  in  great  part  from  his  reducing  the  number  of  itinerary 
stades  by  one-tenth,  and  by  his  arbitrarily  fixing  on  Chandernagore 
— which  is  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea  and  not  on  the  Ganges 
at  all — as  the  point  to  compare  with  the  supposed  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  conceived  by  Eratosthenes  as  situated  on  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

M.  Gossellin  himself  remarks  that  all  the  intermediate  distances 
given  by  Eratosthenes  are  inexact,  though  the  great  distances  (the 
sums  total)  are,  or  ought  to  he  considered  as  correct  (p.  45).  The 
first  admission  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  second  is  only  attained  by 
a  series  of  arbitrary  changes  and  alterations  of  numbers,  which  are 
made  with  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  correct  result. 

We  have  seen  that  Eratosthenes  in  computing  700  stades  to  a 
degree  of  a  great  cirde  was  not,  as  supposed  by  M.  Gossellin  (as 
well  as  D'Anville  and  many  other  modem  geographers)  employing 
a  different  stade  from  that  familiar  to  all  the  Greeks,  but  was  adopts 
ing  an  erroneous  calculaiion  of  the  length  of  a  degree.  Hence  the 
assumption  that,  in  computing  distances  such  as  those  along  the 
lino  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  prolongation  of  it  across  Asia, 
Eratosthenes  was  throughout  reckoning  by  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  regard  to  the  first  indeed 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  following  Timosthenes,  from  whom 
we  know  him  to  have  borrowed  largely  [see  Chapter  XV.  p.  588]  ; 
while  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  taken  either  from  Patrocles  or 
from  the  authors  of  the  itineraries  of  Alexander.  Yet  all  these 
authors  wrote  before  any  one  had  heard  of  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree  and  were  merely  using  the  ordinary  Greek  stade  as  univer- 
sally received.    It  must  be  added  that  though  Strabo  was  well 
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acquainted  with  the  measurement  of  the  earth's  drcumference  hy 
Eratosthenes,  and  with  the  resnlting  value  of  its  sabdivisionsi,  be 
has  nowhere  given  the  slightest  hint,  or  eyidentlj  entertained  the 
least  suspicion,  that  that  author  in  his  numerous  statements  of 
distances  was  employing  any  other  stade  than  that  in  general  use 
among  all  the  Greeks. 


NOTE  C,  p.  639. 

SOUTHERN   LIMIT  OF   THE  HABITABLE   WORLD. 

The  calculation  by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows. 
Wo  know  from  the  astronomical  writers,  Ptolemy  and  his  com- 
mentator Thoon,  that  Eratosthenes  fixed  the  interval  between  the 
tropics  at  11  /  83ds  of  the  whole  meridian  circle,^  whioh  would  place 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  N.  latitude  23°  61'  20".  This  would 
give  in  round  numbers  16,700  stadia  between  the  tropic  and  the 
equator  (at  700  stadia  to  the  degree),  and  as  Eratosthenes  had 
reckoned  5000  stadia  from  Syene  to  Meroe,  and  3400  from  Merue 
to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  there  remain  8300  between  this  limit 
of  the  habitable  world  and  the  equator. 

This  conclusion,  which  is  adopted  both  by  M.  Gossellin  and  Dr. 
G.  llilullor,  is  confirmed  by  the  flEtct  that  the  distances  given  hy 
Erutosthenes,  on  this  calculation,  result  in  placing  Thule  at  a  dis- 
tance of  46,300  stadia  from  the  Equator,  or  16,700  from  the  pole: 
exactly  the  same  distance  as  the  tropic  from  the  Equator :  and  this 
precisely  accords  with  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes  himself  (de- 
rived from  Fytheas)  that  at  Thule  "  the  summer  tropic  coincides 
with  the  arctic  circle  '*  (Trap*  oTs  6  avrds  iari  nj)  dpjrrunp  6  Oynvof  Tporucps 
icvkXo^.  Strain),  ii.  5,  §  8,  p.  114),  or  according  to  the  modem  use 
of  the  expresfsion,  that  it  was  situated  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  distances  given  thus  make  up  exactly  the  63,000  stadia  re- 
quired for  the  quadrant  of  a  meridian  great  circle,  in  accordance 
with  the  252,000  stadia  adoi>ted  by  Eratosthenes  as  the  circum- 
ference of  the  glubo. 

'  PtoK'mwi  Mmjna   Sijntaxifj  1.  10,  <raro^  &s  iucpifims  CiXi|/i^^ry,  ica2  70^  i 

p.  18.     Thu  stuti-iufut  U  ii^iYen  some-  *Eporoir$4wfis  dml^aas  rhp  SXw  mXw 

what   more  clearly  hy   Thi-<>n  in   hia  1  ^  tSpurict  rJ^r  t»m^h  rmm  rpawucw  rmr 

comiiunitory  011  thr  l^^S^'iP-  60>  '^«}  !  ^^^  ^.  ^  |^^  4,  ^^  ^,  ^^^^ 

ot^os  &  \oyos    o  avrbs  <rxfoby  ry   rov  i                --           —                %    r^    i-*  r^  r- 

'Ep(tro(re4yovs,  $  icol  4  'iwitapxos  ixph-  ^^^^  «7  »p*»  «. 
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Thoro  remains  indeed  one  difficulty  which  wo  have  no  moans  of 
solving,  that  Strabo,  who  in  all  that  relates  to  mathematical 
geography  generally  follows  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  and  in 
this  very  passage  distinctly  refers  to  his  calculations,  has  placed 
the  parallel  of  the  Kegion  of  Cinnamon  (which  he  also  assumes  as 
the  limit  of  the  habitable  world)  at  8800  stadia  from  the  Equator, 
without  any  indication  of  his  difference  from  Eratosthenes,  or  of 
his  reasons  for  the  alteration.  (Strabo,  ii.  2,  §  2,  p.  95.)  But  as 
he  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  distance  from  Meroe  to  this  extreme 
limit  to  3000  stadia,  instead  of  the  3400  allowed  by  Eratosthenes,  the 
resulting  difference  is  in  great  measure  neutralised.  Tho  grounds 
of  both  changes  remain  equally  unexplained. 


NOTE  D,  p.  639. 

DISTANCE   PROM   ALEXANDRIA   TO   RHODES. 

Tills  WO  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126):  avros  SI  Sia 
rCiV  (TKioOrjpiKwv  yvco/xdi/cov  dvcvpciv   Tpio^tAiov?   lirraKOO'Covq  irevTrJKOVTa. 

l^ut  it  must  be  observed  that  Eratosthenes  must  here  have  boon  led 
into  error  by  his  own  previous  calculation  that  there  were  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.  For  in  this  case  he  had  no  means  of  mecisuring  the  dis- 
tance— having  himself  rejected  tho  estimates  of  navigators — and 
therefore  all  he  could  do  was  to  ascertain  by  his  gnomon  the  differ- 
<^nce  of  latitude,  and  convert  this  info  stades  at  the  rate  which  he  had 
ohtained  from  his  supposed  measurement  of  the  arc  hetioeen  Syene  and 
Alexandria,  This  is  well  explained  by  Col.  Leake  {DisptUed 
Questions  of  Ancient  Geography,  p.  02),  and  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  we  shall  find  that  Posidonius  was  led  to  an  erroneous 
computation  of  the  earth's  circumference  by  supposing  this  arc 
between  Khodes  and  Alexandria  to  have  been  actually  measured  by 
Eratosthenes. 

The  result  of  this  error  wcmkl  naturally  Ih)  that  Eratosthenes 
(believing  his  gnoinonic  observations  to  be  approximately  correct, 
as  was  really  the  case)  would  overrate  the  distance ;  and  this  wo 
find  to  be  the  case,  for  though  his  computation  gave  a  material 
reduction  upon  the  e>timato  of  the  navigators,  it  was  stiU  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  truth — the  real  distance  between  Rhodes 
and   Alexandria  being  only  about  380  G.  miles,  or  3300  Greek 
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stadia  instead  of  3750  (Loakc,  /.  c).  Yet  wo  afterwards  find  Strabo 
and  other  later  writers  reverting  to  the  original  rongh  estimate  of 
4000  stadia ;  so  little  reliance  did  they  place  upon  the  mathematical 
calculations  of  scientitio  geographers  like  Eratosthenes  ! 


NOTE  E,  p.  644. 

PROMONTORY  OF  TAMARUS. 

Strabo,  xi.  11,  §  7,  p.  519.  This  name  of  Tamarus  is  found  only 
incidentally  in  this  single  passage.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
whence  Eratobthenes  could  have  derived  it,  as  the  promontory 
in  question  had  no  real  existence,  but  was  a  geographical  fiction, 
or  rather  inference,  that  the  chain  of  Imaus  must  end  in  some  such 
headland. 

The  name  is  however  again  found  under  the  form  Taraus,  in 
Pomponius  Mela,  who  describes  it  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  Mt  Taurus  (iii.  7.  §  68).  The  Tabis  of  Plmy,  which  he 
calls  "  jugum  incubans  mari  quod  vocant  Tabin  "  (vi.  17,  §  53)  is 
evidently  only  a  corruption  of  the  same  name  :  though  it  has  been 
strangely  identified  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham  with  the  northern 
l)oint  of  Siberia^  a  country  of  which  the  existence  was  as  utterly 
unknown  to  Pliny  as  that  of  America. 

It  was  here— if  anywhere — that  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
mention  of  Thinm,  a  name  so  strangely  introduced  into  all  our 
editions  of  Strabo  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  (See  note  to 
p.  GoO  of  this  chapter.)  Yet  the  name  is  wholly  wanting  where  it 
would  be  appropriately  found,  as  marking  the  termination  of  the 
principal  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  it  was 
introiluced  repeatc<lly,  according  to  the  old  reading,  to  designate 
the  very  panillel  in  question. 
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